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HOUSING  ACT  OF  1985 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  5,  1985 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development, 

Washington,  DC, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2128  of  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Gonzalez,  Fauntroy,  Oakar,  Schumer, 
Levin,  Carper,  Kleczka,  Kanjorski,  Manton,  McKinney,  Wylie, 
Dreier,  Bartlett,  and  Grotberg. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Please  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  will  continue  our  legislative  hearings  for  the 
1985  housing  authorization  bill  by  focusing  on  the  public  housing 
and  Indian  housing  programs.  These  programs  have  done  a  re- 
markable job  of  housing  our  lower  income  households  in  decent 
and  affordable  housing.  In  fact,  todav,  over  1,332,000  households,  45 
percent  of  which  are  elderly,  call  public  housing  home. 

However,  for  the  past  4  years  this  program  has  been  under  un- 
precedented attack  by  the  administration.  It  has  attempted 
through  statutory,  regulatory,  and  informal  policy  changes  to  make 
it  harder  for  public  housing  administrators  and  residents  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  in  public  housing. 

Fiscal  year  1986  will  be  no  different.  In  fact,  the  President's 
budget  recommendations  are  much  worse.  No  new  construction, 
minimal  modernization  funds  for  emergency  rehabilitation,  and  un- 
justifiable reductions  in  operating  subsidies. 

In  spite  of  these  overwhelming  negative  and  discouraging  condi- 
tions, dedicated  public  housing  administrators  and  hard-working 
public  housing  residents  are  succeeding  in  making  their  homes  a 
better  place  to  live. 

This  morning  we  will  hear  from  public  housing  authority  direc- 
tors who  operate  programs  in  communities  as  diverse  as  New  York 
City,  Denver,  CO,  and  the  Indian  reservations  of  the  Midwest. 

In  addition,  we  will  hear  from  a  very  creative  and  determined 
community  leader  who  has  persuaded  her  local  housing  authority 
to  give  residents  the  opportunity  to  manage  their  own  projects.  Not 
only  have  the  economic  and  living  conditions  improved  for  the  resi- 
dents, but  the  residents  have  saved  the  Federal  Government  money 
in  reducing  the  need  for  operating  subsidies.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  everything  possible  to  support  the  efforts  of  these 
committed  public  servants  and  courageous  residents  to  assure 
public  housing  remains  a  viable  national  housing  resource. 
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Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Congressman  Molinari  from 
New  York,  who  has  made  a  very  interesting  proposal  designed  to 
ensure  the  working  poor  in  our  communities  are  not  neglected  by 
the  public  housing  programs. 

Congressman,  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time  to  be  with  us 
this  morning.  We  deeply  appreciate  it.  You  are  recognized  at  this 
point. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GUY  V.  MOLINARI,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MouNARi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  allow- 
ing me  to  come  before  you  regarding  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
me,  and  that  is  the  open-ended  rent-to-income  policy  for  public 
housing  tenants  and  the  flnancial  burden  it  places  upon  many 
working  families. 

In  the  past  year,  after  conferring  with  housing  officials  and 
many  public  housing  tenants,  I  found  that  there  are  well-founded 
fears  that  this  policy  may  force  the  most  stable  working  tenants 
out  of  public  housing,  thereby  eroding  the  social  and  financial 
future  of  many  projects  and  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

In  response  to  this  concern,  I  introduced  H.R.  5627  in  the  98th 
Congress,  and  H.R.  153  in  the  current  session,  legislation  which 
would  allow  housing  authorities  at  their  discretion  to  establish 
maximum  rents  based  on  operating  expenses  and  debt  service  for 
units,  as  well  as  other  relevant  factors. 

I  emphasize  that  the  cap  is  not  mandated  upon  public  housing 
authorities  but  is,  rather,  made  available  as  an  option  which  can  be 
used  based  on  an  authority's  individual  economic  consideration.  I 
am  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  included  such  provisions 
in  section  102  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1985. 

A  rent  ceiling  is  necessary  for  the  long-term  future  of  this  Na- 
tion's public  housing  program.  In  order  to  maintfdn  an  economic 
mix,  a  cross  section  of  lower,  low,  and  lowest  income  families  and 
prevent  the  isolation  of  the  very  poor,  public  housing  authorities 
must  have  this  flexibility. 

I  believe  enough  evidence  has  been  produced  to  illustrate  that 
social  change  and  economic  mobility  are  enhanced  by  encouraging 
housing  in  which  families  of  different  incomes  and  of  different  age 
groups  can  live  together.  A  broad  income  mix  includes  those  who 
are  largely  self-supporting  but  still  need  some  help  in  obtaining 
decent  housing. 

This  group  includes  people  with  upward  mobility  who  will  pro- 
vide leadership  in  developing  good  and  stable  communities.  Should 
these  lower  income  working  tenants,  many  who  serve  as  role 
models  in  the  community,  leave  public  housing  due  to  higher  rents, 
we  would  be  left  with  dense  concentrations  of  the  very  poorest  ten- 
ants. Again,  experience  has  shown  that  this  may  bring  on  higher 
maintenance  and  social  service  costs  as  well  as  having  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  the  neighborhood. 

The  positive  effect  these  working  tenants  have  on  public  housing 
cannot  be  denied.  In  fact,  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority, 
which  runs  one  of  the  most  successful  housing  programs  in  the 
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country,  states  that  the  integration  of  various  income  groups  is  one 
of  the  key  factors  to  its  success  for  over  50  years. 

Apart  from  promoting  an  economic  mix,  there  is  another  very 
important  reason  for  allowing  housing  authorities  to  establish  a 
rent  ceiling.  If  the  lower  income  working  tenants  are  driven  out  of 
public  housing  due  to  the  inability  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  there 
would  be  a  drastic  loss  in  rental  income  to  the  authority,  because 
the  incoming  tenants  will  have  significantly  reduced  incomes  and 
rent  levels. 

New  York  City,  the  area  with  which  I  am  obviously  most  famil- 
iar, could  lose  as  much  as  $47  million  a  year  in  rental  income  if 
working  tenants  were  forced  out  of  the  program.  The  result  would 
be  an  increase  of  $47  million  in  operating  subsidies,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  American  taxpayer.  In  these 
times  of  great  concern  over  Federal  deficits,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  course  of  action  we  would  want  to  follow. 

The  loss  of  a  rent  cap  does  not  affect  only  large  metropolitan 
areas.  I  have  received  letters  of  endorsement  from  such  cities  as 
Pueblo,  CO,  and  Bloomington,  IL,  among  others,  on  the  need  for  a 
rent  cap  to  ensure  the  future  of  their  public  housing  programs. 

In  addition,  my  rent  cap  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials,  the 
Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities,  and  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority  Directors  Association,  three  major  public  housing  au- 
thorities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  this  morning.  Let  me  express 
again  my  appreciation  for  the  inclusion  of  the  important  rent  cap 
provisions  in  the  housing  bill. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  one  thing  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  I  think  one  case  in  my  district  fully  illustrates 
what  we're  talking  about  here  and  more  graphically  than  anything 
that  I  could  say  or  any  testimony  that  I  could  submit.  A  young 
woman  came  in  to  see  me  with  some  tenants  group,  a  black  woman 
who  formerly  was  on  welfare,  with  two  children,  a  single  parent.  A 
very  common  situation  in  New  York  City.  She  was  in  an  apart- 
ment complex  called  Park  Hill.  And  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion they  changed  that  complex  to  all  low  income.  And  inside  a 
year,  year  and  a  half,  she  left  there  out  of  fear  for  her  life  and  her 
children's  lives. 

She  then  moved  into  another  complex  that's  owned  by  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority.  She  now  has  a  job.  She's  making 
$11,000  a  year.  She's  raising  her  two  children,  two  girls  that  she's 
very  concerned  about.  And  now,  as  she  sees  the  changes  occurring 
within  that  complex,  the  same  kind  of  changes  that  occurred  to  her 
before,  she  sees  no  other  choice  but  to  leave  that  complex  that 
she's  living  in  now  and  perhaps  to  go  back  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

It  is  an  absolute  disgrace  what  we're  doing  to  that  young  woman 
who  is  attempting  to  raise  her  family  in  an  environment  that 
would  be  conducive  to  upwsuxl  mobility,  as  we  call  it. 

There  we  have  the  classic  example  of  somebody  who  has  been 
through  this  before  and  again  is  experiencing  the  same  kind  of 
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problems.  Now,  I  don't  think  that's  the  way  we  want  to  go,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  want  to  provide  housing  for  a  woman  like  that,  let 
her  continue  working,  let  us  assist  them. 

We  have  tried  these  experiments  under  administrations  time  and 
time  again,  but  for  some  reason,  government  doesn't  learn  its 
lesson  and  they  go  onto  the  aegis  that,  "Well,  we  have  limited 
housing  and  therefore  it  has  to  be  set  aside  for  the  very  poorest 
people  who  really  need  help  the  most."  It's  very  simplistic.  The 
very  people  they're  trying  to  help  are  the  people  that  are  going  to 
be  hurt.  And  I  am  absolutely  certain  of  that.  I  think  the  gentlemen 
from  the  housing  authorities  who  will  testify  after  me  will  be  able 
to  explain  that  better  than  I  can. 

But  I  appreciate  what  you're  doing  here.  I  think  under  this  pro- 
gram and  under  this  plan,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  real  winner  is — in- 
cluding the  Federal  Grovernment — Mr.  Stockman's  office.  But  par- 
ticularly, particularly  we  want  to  preserve  the  housing,  and  we 
want  to  give  the  people  at  the  lower  income  strata  an  opportunity 
at  fair  housing  and  an  opportunity  to  raise  out  of  the  ghettos  that 
some  of  them  would  be  forced  into  if  we  don't  do  something  quick- 
ly. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman,  for 
an  excellent  statement.  And  you're  quite  correct  in  your  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  do  you  have  any  statement  or  question?  You  were 
here  first,  and  we  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  testimony  and  the  obviously  well  thought-out 
concepts  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  is  considered  in 
this  Congress  to  be  quite  an  expert  in  these  matters  and  represents 
his  State  and  his  district  well. 

Mr.  Molinari,  I  would  wonder  if  you  could  think  through  for  a 
minute  with  us  as  to  whether  a  proposal  that  has  been  presented 
to  me  by  the  housing  authorities  in  my  area  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem that  you  address,  equally  well.  And  that  is,  instead  of  a  perma- 
nent rent  cap,  which  would  tend  to  perhaps  freeze  out  some  of  the 
very  low  income  families  as  other  families  stay  in,  if  we  couldn't 
institute  some  sort  of  a  transition  period  instead  to  give  low  income 
families  who  are  unemployed  the  chance  to  transition  from  unem- 
plo)rment  into  the  world  of  work,  say,  a  2-month  or  a  6-month  or 
even  as  much  as  a  12-month  grace  period  to  catch  up  so  that  their 
income  could  catch  up. 

Is  that  generally  the  goal  that  you're  after — to  give  this  transi- 
tion or  a  chance  for  families  to  catch  up? 

Mr.  MouNARi.  Well,  what  we're  attempting  to  do  is  to  restore 
what  we  had  before  1981,  to  some  extent,  when  there  was  a  guar- 
antee, a  cap  that  was  in  effect  that  was  the  result  of  decades  of  re- 
search and  proving  that  in  order  to  have  stable  housing  projects, 
public  housing  projects,  you  needed  that  mix  of  income  levels.  And 
they  work  and  work  fine.  And  what  you  find  happening  is  that 
those  who  are  unemployed  see  the  others,  the  upward  mobility 
factor,  they  see  them  working,  they  see  them  taking  jobs. 

And  I  have  been  in  these  projects.  I  guess  I  have  been  in  75  or 
100  of  them  in  my  time.  And  I  am  so  sure  of  what  I  am  saying  in 
terms  of  not  destroying  that  very  delicate  fabric  that  we  had  in 
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New  York  City  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  And  while  those  in  Mr. 
Stockman's  office  were  well-intentioned  when  they  came  up  with 
this  proposal,  in  the  real  world  it's  not  going  to  work. 

So  that  what  I  am  suggesting  is,  while  we  still  have  a  stable  mix, 
it's  changing.  People  are  starting  to  leave  now  and  they're  being 
replaced  with  people  who,  frankly,  in  most  cases  are  not  working. 

This  woman  I  talked  about  before,  there  is  drug  dealing  going  on 
now  that  never,  went  on  before.  Her  daughter  was  threatened  by  a 
knife.  She's  getting  ready  to  leave;  shell  be  leaving  there.  It's  a 
shame. 

And  this  is  something  that  we're  going  to  see  accelerated,  and  we 
are  going  to  see,  sure  as  hell,  apartments  vacated,  destroyed,  and 
burnt  out  like  we've  seen  all  over  New  York  City. 

We  can  stop  that,  but  it's  going  to  have  to  take  action  now,  and  I 
am  afraid  this  year,  because  as  you  know,  under  the  1981  proposal 
each  year  those  tenants  face  a  1-percent  increase,  so  it'll  go  from  25 
to  30  percent.  But  there  used  to  be  a  cap  of  $23,500.  So  if  your 
income  was  over  that,  you  paid  a  maximum  of  25  percent  of 
$23,500.  Now  there  is  no  cap  and  it's  30  percent  of  whatever  you're 
making.  If  you  have  a  husband  and  wife  working,  why,  they're 
going  to  leave.  They  have  to  leave  because  it  doesn't  make  sense 
for  them  to  stay  there. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  I  would  be  glad,  Mr.  Bartlett,  to  sit  down  with 
you  and  look  at  the  proposal,  anything  that's  going  to  permit  us  to 
preserve  that  very  valuable  housing  stock.  There's  not  any  money 
around  to  build  new  housing,  so  we've  got  to  do  what  we  can  to 
preserve  what  we  have.  And  we've  done  it  rather  well  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  think  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Christian  are  some  of  the 
best  managers  in  the  country. 

And  if  you  look  at  the  cosponsorship  that  I  have  on  my  bill,  I 
have  Ed  Townes  and  Chuck  Schumer,  and  Bobby  Garcia,  these  are 
people  that  know  what  public  housing  projects  are  all  about  and 
they  know  what's  going  to  happen  if  we  don't  take  the  kind  of 
action  that  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  response.  My  sugges- 
tion is  there  mav  be  several  different  approaches  or  several  differ- 
ent ways  to  tackle  the  same  thing.  I  don't  have  quite  the  confi- 
dence in  the  pre-1981  status  quo  as  perhaps  you've  indicated. 

One  other  approach — and  you  don't  need  to  respond  to  this 
now — is  something  that  this  Housing  Subcommittee  considered  and 
didn't  adopt,  but  came  close,  in  this  last  housing  bill.  That  was,  a 
minimum  rent  in  addition  to  the  maximum  rent  you're  discussing, 
a  minimum  rent  set  fedrly  low  for  nondisabled,  nonelderly  tenants. 
After  a  2-year  or  a  3-year  residency,  it  would  help  to  provide  that 
assurance  that  public  housing  is  not  intended  to  be  housing  for 
generation  after  generation,  but  that  it's  intended  to  be  much  more 
of  an  emergency  sort  of  housing.  If  you  set  a  minimum  rent,  then 
we  could  allow  the  public  housing  authorities  to  use  those  funds  for 
childc£u^  or  for  rehabilitation  or  perhaps  for  security.  It  might  be 
tied  in  with  your  concept  of  a  rent  cap  also. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman. 

lyield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
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Mr.  Fauntroy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  want  to  congratulate  and  commend  you  for  the  initiative 
you've  taken  in  H.R.  153.  The  solution  that  you  suggest  to  a  grow- 
ing problem  in  our  public  housing  units  is  one  that  I  favor.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  for  having  included  it  in  H.R.  1  this 
year. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  as  well  for  visiting  a  public 
housing  site  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia — the  Kenilworth 
Courts — and  listing  for  our  mutual  instruction  the  example  of  the 
management  process  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately,  I  must  chair  a  hearing  of  my  own 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  scheduled  at  10,  and  I 
won't  be  able  to  remain  throughout  this  hearing.  However,  I  want 
you  to  pass  on  my  word  of  commendation  to  Kimi  Gray,  even  as  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Chairman  GtOnzalez.  I  certainly  shall. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  really  appreciate 
that,  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  McKinney.  I  really  appreciate  your  testimony.  Bridgeport, 
CT,  is  not  much  different  from  what's  happening  just  across  the 
Hudson.  There  are  several  things  that  really  bother  me.  First,  the 
small  businessman  who  hires  people  who  live  in  public  housing  and 
tries  to  help  them  along  has  to  lie.  We've  built  a  whole  generation 
of  l3ring  small  businessmen. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  tire  business,  I  had  people  who 
would  come  up  to  Connecticut  to  get  started.  And  they  would  bring 
their  families  up  from,  say,  South  Carolina,  and  they'd  get  into 
public  housing.  They  were  good  workers  and  you  would  give  them 
an  increase.  And  business  got  good,  and  you'd  give  them  overtime, 
and  the  next  thing  you  knew  they  were  going  to  be  thrown  out  of 
their  apartment  unless  you  lied,  because  they  were  earning  too 
much. 

I  always  felt  that  one  of  the  things  we  were  doing  with  public 
housing  was  tr3ring  to  build  a  base  so  that  people  could  eventually 
move  on.  But  you  can't  build  that  base  if  you  erode  it. 

I  went  to  look  at  the  Nehemiah  project  in  east  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  it's  interesting — to  buy  one  of  those  townhouses  you  have 
to  have  $5,000  cash.  But  of  the  first  300  units  built,  approximately 
140  of  those  people  came  out  of  public  housing  and  they  were,  in 
fact,  what  you  would  call  too  rich  for  public  housing  but  too  poor  to 
buy.  But  they  were  a  stabilizing  influence. 

I  have  been  trjring,  for  instance,  to  try  to  condominiumize 
Marina  Village  in  Bridgeport,  440  units  of  garden-type,  front  door, 
back  door.  It's  possible — to  co-op,  excuse  me,  not  condominiumize — 
under  the  theory  that  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  who  pays, 
whether  you're  pa3ring  the  rent  or  paying  the  co-op,  or  who's 
pa3ring  it,  HHS  supplemental  or  low-income  jobs  or  what.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  by  adding  in  that  ownership  and  that  pride  of 
ownership,  you  free  up  the  rehab  money  for  those  units  we  can't  do 
that  to. 

I  think  what  we  really  should  be  looking  at  is  all  of  these  differ- 
ent aspects.  Father  Panick  Village  in  Bridgeport,  which  unfortu- 
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nately  we  rate  as  one  of  the  worst  in  the  country  for  its  size,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  have  managed  to  get  about  $18  million  poured 
into  it  over  the  last  8  years  is  a  good  example.  Now  we're  starting 
to  look  at  sweat  equity  type  of  effort. 

The  housing  authority  signed  a  union  contract  that  requires 
time-and-a-half  if  a  furnace  maintenance  person  works  on  a  Satur- 
day or  a  Sunday.  So  in  essence,  they  don't  work  on  a  Saturday  or  a 
Sunday,  so  that  if  the  heat  goes  out  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Sunday, 
you  just  don't  get  any  heat. 

I  am  hoping  that  people  like  yourself  and  the  list  you  mentioned 
and  this  committee  will  look  at  the  broad  range  of  public  housing 
and  all  kinds  of  innovative,  nonformualized  things  we  can  do.  And 
the  rent  cap  is  certainly  one  thing  that  has  to  be  done.  But  we 
have  to  move  then  to  find  out  how  we  make  the  system  work,  be- 
cause if  we  lose  that  housing,  we've  got  no  place  to  go. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  And  that's  one  of  the  reasons  I  like  Nehemiah 
because  it  will  bring  some  homeownership.  But  it  also,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  free  up  public  housing  for  those  who  desperately 
need  it. 

I  really  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  testimony  and  also 
state  that  I  know  I  am  willing  and  my  staff  is  willing — and  I  have 
been  talking  to  the  Secretary — to  do  almost  anything  we  can  do  to 
make  public  housing  work  better  and  last  longer. 

One  of  the  great  enigmas  of  the  public  housing  authority  pro- 
gram— public  housing — is  that  we,  the  Federal  Government,  pour 
money  into  it  and  yet  have  very  little  control  over  what  a  public 
housing  authority  does.  We  either  have  to  declare  that  they're  in 
violation  of  public  health  and  safety  or  we  have  to  find  out  that 
there  is  fraud  or  criminal  abuse.  We  did  find  that  in  Bridgeport. 
We  had  three  commissioners  indicted.  It  makes  it  easier  to  get  a 
new  commission. 

In  the  meantime,  we're  pouring  all  this  money  in  from  the  tax- 
payers. No.  1,  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  doing  anything.  No.  2,  a  lot  of 
it's  being  wasted.  We  don't  have  any  control.  And  I  think  that  our 
public  housing  laws  need  to  be  redesigned  with  the  goal  in  mind 
that  was  originally  there,  beginning  housing,  low-income  housing 
for  those  who  can  t  do  it  themselves;  not  get  as  much  as  you  can 
out  of  the  tenant.  TTiat's  just  the  opposite.  Then  we're  behaving 
just  like  the  slum  landlord. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  I  would  like  just  to  mention  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  are  several  innovative  programs  being  looked  at  in  New 
York  City  today  along  the  lines  that  you  have  discussed.  The 
mayor  has  announced  one  program,  and  we  have  a  thing  called  the 
"New  York  City  Partnership,'  where  again  they're  looking  at  pro- 
grams like  this  to  try  to  fill  that  void  that  exists  out  there  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Well,  we  also  in  Bridgeport  have  an  innovative 
one.  We  now  have  brought  in  a  private  management  concern  in 
that  is  running  it. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  I  would  like  to  look  at  that  and  see  how  it's  work- 
ing. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  It's  been  an  amazing  difference  what  a  little 
management  can  do  rather  than  politics. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  Yes,  indeed. 
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Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  any  questions,  but  I 
will  say  that  Mr.  Molinari  is  a  very  thoughtful,  intelligent  Member 
of  the  House,  and  he  has  brought  up  some  very  good  points  here 
which  I  think  deserve  consideration.  It's  a  subject  which  probably 
ought  to  be  revisited. 

I  do  feel  that  you  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  our  de- 
liberations in  this  regard,  and  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  Well,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comment. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Manton,  you  slipped  in  here  on  me. 
You  are  recognized,  Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  Congressman 
Molinari  for  the  good  sense  that  his  bill  makes.  Being  from  New 
York  and  having  four  major  public  housing  projects  within  my  dis- 
trict— Woodside,  Queens  Bridge,  Ravenswood,  and  Astoria  hous- 
ing— which  is  surrounded  largely  by  working-class  and  middle-class 
apartment  houses  and  one-  and  two-family  homes,  we  have  that 
kind  of  economic  integration  that  works  so  well  in  our  society.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  Mr.  Molinari  has  introduced. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that.  I  know.  I  identified  every- 
body on  the  committee  before  I  came  in  the  room,  Tom. 

Mr.  Manton.  It  makes  good  sense  because  having  had  a  few  rela- 
tives that  have  lived  in  public  housing  when  things  were  not  so 
good  for  them,  and  then  as  time  went  on  and  things  got  better, 
they  should  not  have  been  forced  to  move  just  simply  because  they 
were  able  to  be  upwardly  mobile. 

I  think  it  does  us  a  disservice  if  those  who  are  able  to  educate 
their  children  or  perhaps  move  up  in  their  employment  or  where 
the  spouse  goes  to  work  are  uprooted  because  of  the  economics  of 
the  situation.  And  so  I  commend  you  and  I  am  happy  that  we  have 
a  bipartisan  sponsorship  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  Thank  you,  Tom.  Let  me  just  say  that  for  some 
reason  when  we  have  a  program  that  works,  the  Government  is  not 
satisfied  with  allowing  it  to  work  and  we've  got  to  tinker  with  it 
until  we  come  up  with  a  system  where  it  doesn't  work  and  then  we 
have  to  see  the  ill  effects  of  the  fallout  before  we  change  our  mind, 
and  then  we  find  ourselves  reverting  back  to  the  system  that  did 
work. 

But  we  go  in  that  cycle  time  and  time  and  time  again.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Manton.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Congressman,  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  full  text  of  Congressman  Manton's  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  CoNGRESSiiiAN  Thomas  J.  Manton 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  scheduling  today's  hearing  and  inviting  local 
public  house  authority  officials  to  share  with  us  the  problems  they  confront  in  meet- 
ing the  housing  needs  in  their  respective  communities.  I  think  it  is  vital  that  we 
hear  from  those  individuals  who,  on  the  local  level,  implement  the  housing  policies 
yre  enact  in  Washington. 
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Mr.  Chairmsui,  as  you  well  know,  the  housing  crisis  facing  our  Nation  is  a  com- 
plex problem.  Solving  this  problem,  or  simply  easing  the  crisis,  will  be  a  difficult 
task  indeed.  But  surely,  reducing  Federal  support  for  assisted  housing  is  not  the 
answer.  A  60-percent  cut  in  Federal  housing  funds  since  1981  severely  aggravated 
our  current  crisis.  Yet  the  administraton  has  proposed  to  further  cut  Federal  hous- 
ing aid  by  90  percent.  Such  a  cut  during  the  best  of  times  would  cripple  local  efforts 
to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the  poor  £md  families  of  moderate  income.  But  the 
virtual  elimination  of  federally  assisted  housing  programs  as  the  number  of  home- 
less continue  to  rise  while  the  number  of  affordable  housing  units  continue  to 
shrink  is  unconscionable. 

Quite  simply,  the  efforts  to  house  lower  and  moderate  income  families,  the  elderly 
and  the  htmdicapped  require  the  ffnancial  support  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
is  a  fact  the  Reagan  administration  has  either  failed  to  realize  or  refused  to  recog- 
nize. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  operating  under 
severe  fiscal  restraints  which  require  us  to  develop  cost  effective  and  innovative 
housing  strategies.  Policies  designed  to  allow  the  working  poor  to  attain  affordable 
units  in  assisted  housing  developments  benefft  landlords  and  tenants  alike  while  re- 
ducing costs  to  the  Grovernment.  Programs  aimed  at  helping  lower  middle-income 
families  gain  suitable  housing  should  help  to  increase  the  number  of  units  available 
for  those  of  lesser  means.  Efforts  to  revitalize  existing  structures  would  further  ease 
the  current  housing  crunch.  Finding  adequate  housing  for  the  neediest  families 
must  be  our  first  prority,  but  we  must  also  address  the  needs  of  the  less  poor  in 
order  to  assure  the  existence  of  adequate  housing  for  all  income  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  local  housing  officials  have  the  talent  creativity  and  commitment 
necessary  to  develop  effective  housing  strategies.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
in  the  months  ahead  to  make  certain  they  have  the  funding  and  Federal  support 
necessary  to  successfully  implement  these  plans. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  do  appreciate  your  interest  and  your 
help  and  the  time  that  you  have  given  us  this  morning. 

Mr.  MouNARi.  Well,  I  thank  the  Chair  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  listening  to  me.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Well,  we're  honored  to  have  a  very  distinguished  lady  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Some  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  I  have  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  visiting  the  housing  project  that  she  has  become 
famous  for,  and  that's  Ms.  Kimi  Gray,  who  is  president  of  the  Ken- 
ilworth  Court-Parkside  Resident  Management  Corp.,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

And  I  might  say  that  we  have  pictures  of  our  visit  to  your 
project,  over  to  your  right. 

Ms.  Gray,  thank  you  for  taking  time.  I  know  that  it  isn't  easy, 
but  we  deeply  appreciate  it  because  it  does  mean  a  lot  to  us,  and 
we're  grateful.  So  we  recognize  you  at  this  point,  and  you  may  pro- 
ceed as  you  see  best. 

STATEMENT  OF  KIMI  GRAY,  PRESIDENT,  KENILWORTH  COURT- 
PARKSIDE  RESIDENT  MANAGEMENT  CORP.,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ms.  Gray.  Thank  you  very  much.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Gonzalez  and  the  committee  for  inviting  me  here  this 
morning.  I  am  hoping  that  I  will  be  able,  prior  to  leaving,  to  en- 
lighten this  committee  on  some  of  the  alternate  ways  of  managing 
public  housing. 

I  am  a  little  nervous  this  morning.  I  have  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  a  committee  of  Congress.  But  my  residents 
and  I  both  are  honored. 
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Kenilworth  Parkside  Management  Corp.,  began  7  years  ago.  The 
residents  of  our  community  became  very  frustrated  with  the 
manner  in  which  National  Capital  Housing  was  managing  our 
project.  There  was  no  heat,  no  hot  water  consistently.  There  were 
no  jobs.  We  had  roofing  problems.  We  had  vandalism.  We  had 
housebreaking.  We  had  everything  that  persons  believe  that  public 
housing  is  made  up  of. 

And  we  the  residents  of  the  community  believed  this  was  a  myth. 
In  fact,  we  knew  it  was  a  myth.  The  myth  was  that  residents  of 
public  housing  did  not  care  about  where  they  lived,  they  did  not 
care  about  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  forced  to  live.  It  was 
a  myth  that  residents  of  public  housing  had  no  moral  scruples  or 
principles,  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  set  standards,  standards 
socially  as  well  as  economically. 

And  what  our  resident  council  at  that  time  decided  to  do  was  to 
change  that  myth.  And  in  doing  so,  in  1979,  we  organized  the  resi- 
dent management  corporation,  and  we  strengthened  our  resident 
council,  and  then  we  began  to  learn  management  through  a  private 
company  that  was  hired  by  the  District  from  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram that  HUD  had  funded. 

This  private  company  I  can  only  say  did  not  have  the  sensitivity 
or  the  commitment  of  the  residents  nor  the  developer.  Being  pri- 
vate, their  concern  was  profitmaking.  So  therefore,  the  conditions 
did  not  change  within  our  development. 

In  1982 — February  28,  last  week,  was  our  third  anniversary — we 
signed  our  first  contract  with  the  housing  authority.  I  guess  I  am 
jumping,  but  I  should  take  you  back  a  little  ways. 

In  1974,  Kenilworth  Parkside,  we  organized  a  college  program 
named  "College  Here  We  Come."  Through  that  program  we  began 
to  plan  for  ourselves,  and  we  feel  that  that  is  very  important  be- 
cause if  you  don't  plan  for  yourselves,  someone  will  plan  for  vou. 

We  sent  our  students  through  college  to  major  in  every  field  we 
knew  we  would  need  to  change  our  property  around.  And  we  did 
so.  The  first  class  graduated  in  1979.  We  have  an  accountant.  We 
have  social  workers.  We  have  ever3rthing  you  need.  We  have  a  resi- 
dent architect  who  is  a  graduate  of  Howard  University.  We  have 
all  that  you  need  to  make  our  property  the  perfect  community  in 
which  to  live. 

From  1979  to  February  28,  1982,  we  began  to  have  a  dream  or  a 
desire  to  determine  our  own  destiny.  We  felt  as  if  the  residents  did 
not  have  responsibility,  they  were  not  given  the  responsibility  or 
allowed  to  have  the  role  of  determining  their  own  destiny.  We 
became  what  we  call  downtown.  When  the  heat  was  off,  when  the 
pipes  burst,  you'd  call  downtown.  I  don't  know  if  you're  used  to  the 
profanity  we  use  when  there's  no  heat,  no  hot  water,  and  the  roof 
is  caving  in. 

But  then  the  resident  management  corporation,  we  were  the 
ones  that  were  responsible.  We  were  the  ones  that  determined 
what  work  orders  were  done.  We  were  the  ones  that  determined 
what  staff  was  hired.  We  were  the  ones  that  determined  what 
came  first.  And  we  set  up  committees. 

In  doing  so — as  I  said  earlier,  February  28  was  our  third  anniver- 
sary— in  3  years  we  have  taken  our  rent  collections  from  $36,000  a 

mth  to  $87,000  a  month.  We  have  reduced  our  utility  costs.  We 
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have  reduced  our  management  costs.  We  have  increased  our  staff. 
We  have  30  positions,  all  paid  through  our  rent  collections,  which 
is  unbelievable.  We  collect  enough  rent  to  pay  everybody  a  decent 
salary.  All  staff  are  residents  of  our  development. 

We  have  created  10  businesses  on  our  property,  all  of  which  are 
managed  or  owned  by  the  residents  themselves,  which  pay  the  resi- 
dent management  corporation  a  fee  for  occupying  the  space  for  the 
first  6  months.  We  just  assist  them  to  get  them  on  their  feet.  It 
works. 

Each  adult  who  has  a  business  must  then  employ  one  of  our 
youth,  train  them  in  what  they're  doing.  We  have  businesses  such 
as  beauty  and  barber  salon.  We  have  our  own  co-op  supermarket. 
We  have  our  own  health  center.  We  have  our  own  day  care  facili- 
ties. We  have  our  own  laundromat.  We  have  our  own  screendoor 
shop. 

Itight  now,  the  most  exciting  thing  we're  into  is  we're  working 
with  a  florist  in  the  city  of  Washington  that  we've  been  doing  busi- 
ness with  for  a  number  of  years.  We  have  convinced  Mr.  Qiisley  to 
hire  two  of  our  young  adidts,  and  in  doing  so,  he's  going  to  train 
them  to  manage  and  run  a  florist's.  And  then  we're  going  to  set  up 
a  florist's  shop  on  our  property.  We  do  a  lot  of  business  with  Mr. 
Chisley.  Our  residents  go  to  him  when  there  are  funerals  or  births 
or  things  of  this  nature. 

Our  businesses  are  basically  created  out  of  necessity.  We  found 
in  resident  management,  if  you  don't  have  economic  development, 
then  your  management  company  wouldn't  survive,  because  we 
have  found  with  the  local  housing  authorities  that  they  have  seen 
us  as  a  threat  instead  of  as  an  asset. 

All  we've  attempted  to  do  is  to  work  with  the  housing  authority, 
and  in  the  3  years  that  we've  managed  Kenilworth  Parkside,  which 
consists  of  464  units,  we  have  returned  better  than  $2  million  back 
to  the  District  in  our  subsidy  because  we  said  that  we  could  do 
without  it.  And  that  was  our  agreement  when  we  first  started  off; 
You  keep  the  subsidy,  and  just  let  us  manage. 

Well,  that's  been  beautiful  because  the  housing  authorities  had 
to  use  our  subsidy  to  help  some  of  our  sister  properties.  And  I  don't 
want  anybody  to  misunderstand  that  Federal  subsidies  are  not 
needed,  social  programs  are  not  needed,  but  what  we're  saying  is 
that  if  the  residents  are  given  the  responsibility,  if  residents  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  manage  and  determine  their  own  destiny 
through  the  rent  collections,  which  the  residents  will  begin  to  pay 
then  because  then  they  will  feel  as  though  they  know  where  their 
money  is  going. 

For  insSsuice,  let  me  give  you  an  example.  We  have  done  some- 
thing that's  really  remarkable — I  know  Mr.  McMurphy  likes  it 
anyway — as  we  began  to  create  training  programs  and  get  our 
mothers  back  into  jobs  after  they  finish  their  training  programs, 
we  found  that  we  brought  some  of  our  husbands  back  home.  No 
one  wants  to  be  associated  with  anyone  doing  bad.  And  so  weVe 
found  that  a  number  of  our  fathers  nave  returned  home  now.  And 
also  what  has  happened  is  that  a  number  of  our  fathers  who  have 
skills  that  were  unemployed,  they  were  living  in  the  homes  without 
being  reported,  it's  all  come  to  light  now,  they  report  it  because 
they  are  there,  they  have  gotten  jobs,  they  have  income. 
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We  have  rents  within  our  complex  that  are  as  high  as  $749  a 
month.  And  folks  refuse  to  leave  our  property  because  this  is  their 
community.  They  take  care  of  it. 

I  know  that  you  all  have  read  about  Kenilworth,  as  we  have  had 
to  fight  off,  literally,  drug  pushers  and  drug  addicts  from  our  prop- 
erty. When  the  city  began  to  clean  up  the  main  part  of  our  city 
downtown,  all  the  drug  pushers  and  drug  addicts  ran  to  the  sub- 
urbs. And  I  believe  when  Congressman  Gonzalez'  staff  came  over, 
they  witnessed  the  drug  addicts  that  were  there. 

We  work  very  closely  with  our  metropolitan  police  department, 
and  today  you  can  go  there  and  there  aren't  any  drug  pushers.  We 
met  with  the  drug  pushers.  We  fought  them,  we  marched  against 
them,  and  worked  very  close  with  our  police  department. 

So  now  our  mothers  can  feel  free  about  going  to  work,  returning 
home,  and  not  being  afraid  of  being  robbed.  If  you  check  with  our 
local  precinct,  sixth  district,  our  captain  and  Deputy  Chief  Thomas, 
you  will  find  Kenilworth  Courts  has  no  house  break-ins,  we  have 
no  vandalism.  We  have  a  property  that's  clear  of  that  because  the 
residents  do  not  allow  that.  We  set  the  standards  for  our  living  con- 
ditions. No  one  else  is  allowed  to  do  that. 

However,  we  accept  residents  from  our  waiting  list  of  PMA,  but 
whereas  we're  different,  we  do  a  screening  process.  We  come  to 
your  home.  You're  not  accepted  readily  because  you're  making  x 
amount  of  dollars.  You're  not  accepted  readily  because  you  wear  a 
three-piece  suit  and  you  come  up  here  just  saying,  "I  can  afford  to 
live  here."  No,  that's  not  so. 

And  we  also  want  you  to  understand  that  we  want  a  mixed  eco- 
nomic community,  because  if  everybody's  pulling  together,  then 
you  can  help  one  another.  And  that's  what  makes  our  property 
unique  and  different. 

We  determine  our  own  destiny.  We  work  very  closely  together. 
We  work  with  the  housing  authority.  It's  given  us  great  technical 
assistance.  They  understand  now  that  we  aren't  trying  to  take  any- 
one's job.  What  we  told  them  was  that  when  we  became  a  resident 
management  corporation,  that  that  meant  they  had  more  staff  now 
to  put  on  other  properties. 

We  give  the  housing  authority  some  of  our  ideas.  We  do  our  own 
vending,  so  therefore  we  can  select  better  quality  material.  We 
work  with  the  vendors  to  make  sure  that  each  of  them  hires  our 
residents.  We  are  a  very  unique  property  in  that  we  care  about  our 
community. 

We  work  together.  There  is  no  head  person  in  charge.  There's  an 
elected  board  of  directors  that  consists  of  all  public  housing  resi- 
dents. We  have  an  economic  development  committee.  We  have  a 
maintenance  monitoring  committee.  We  have  a  social  service  com- 
mittee. We  have  a  cultural  committee.  We  have  all  the  committees 
you  could  name,  and  they're  all  manned  by  residents  themselves. 
The  residents  sit  on  the  boards.  The  boards  have  regulations. 
They're  general  population.  They  vote  on  the  regulations.  And  we 
find  that  it  works  perfectly. 

When  we  were  honored  to  have  Mr.  Gonzalez  and  his  committee 
there,  the  residents  were  very  pleased  that  folks  would  even  think 
to  come  over  to  see  what  we  were  doing.  Our  first  2  years  were,  if  I 
may  say,  hell,  because  the  first  6  months  in  operation  no  one  came 
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to  see  us,  didn't  care  about  us.  But  we  wouldn't  give  up.  And  that's 
what  you'd  find  would  happen  throughout  this  country. 

What  we  have  tried  to  provide  HUD — and  I  have  met  with  Secre- 
tary Pierce — is  an  alternative  way  to  manage  public  housing.  What 
we  understand  as  residents  of  public  housing  is  that  we  see  that 
the  plight  is  to  get  rid  of  public  housing.  You  can't  do  that,  because 
there  are  too  many  low-  and  moderate-income  people  in  this  coun- 
try that  need  shelter.  There's  not  sufficient  shelter  now.  But  our 
ultimate  goal  in  Kenilworth — and  I  know  of  several  parts  of  this 
country — they  want  homeownership.  We  want  to  set  up  a  co-op 
where  the  resident  management  corporation  will  own  our  property 
and  we  will  be  able  to  assist  residents  in  working  their  way  up. 

As  I  said  to  Sam  Pierce  at  HUD:  "Secretary  Pierce,  you  cannot 
pull  yourself  up  by  the  bootstrap  when  there  are  no  bootstraps. 
First  you  must  provide  the  leather,  and  then  from  that  point  on 
people  will  work  on."  I  think  he  understood.  We  had  a  very  fruitful 
meeting. 

Also,  from  the  residents  of  our  community,  again,  thank  you 
very  much  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you.  If 
there  are  any  questions,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Gray.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Gray,  and  I  think  you  know  how 
we  feel  after  a  visit  and  we  felt  that  way  before  and  I  don't  have 
words  with  which  to  praise  enough  your  leadership  and  your  tre- 
mendous ability  that  has  really  forged  this  very  successful  experi- 
ence. 

One  thing  that  I  find  very  pleasing,  myself  that  is,  is  that  I 
haven't  he£^  anybody  call  you  a  Socialist  up  to  now.  And  that's 
good. 

I,  at  this  point,  recognize  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Wylie.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Gray,  may  I  say  that  your  testimony  has  been  most  impres- 
sive to  this  member.  I  have  in  front  of  me  here  a  report  which  was 
put  together  by  Cicero  Wilson,  who  is  a  resident  fellow  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  and  he  says  that  your  success  has 
been  outstanding  over  the  past  2  years  and  he  refers  to  this  as  a 
model  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  area  of  public  housing. 

You  indicated  a  little  while  ago  that  you  had  said  in  one  in- 
stance: ''Keep  the  subsidy  and  let  us  manage."  That's  an  idea  that 
might  catch  on.  But  how  much  are  these  units  rented  for?  You 
have  a  464-unit  complex  it  says  in  here.  How  much  do  your  units 
rent  for? 

Ms.  Gray.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  annual  income  of  the  resi- 
dents. We  do  not  function  or  operate  any  different  than  public 
housing  property. 

And  Mr.  Wylie,  let  me  clear  something  up. 

When  we  say  it  allows  us  to  determine  our  own  destiny  and  our 
negotiation  with  the  housing  authority  at  that  time  was  for  them 
to  keep  our  subsidy  and  we  live  off  our  rent  collection.  Well,  that 
has  not  been  done  anywhere  in  this  country  before  because  even 
where  there  is  property  management  companies  in  this — resident 
management  companies  in  this  country — and  they  are  presently — 
well,  six  when  Congressman  Gonzalez  visited  me.  There  s  only  five 
as  of  today  because  New  Orleans  has  stopped  theirs.  They  havp 
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taken  it  back  from  the  residents  after  the  residents  brought  their 
rent  collection  from  $67,000  a  month  to  $147,000  a  month  and  re- 
moved them.  Now,  they  have  taken  it  back. 

That's  what's  happening  because  when  we  say  that  you  keep 
your  subsidy,  I'm  the  only  property  in  the  country  who  said  that. 
Boston  has  one;  St.  Louis  has  one;  Louisville,  KY  has  one;  Jersev 
City  has  one;  New  Orleans  did  have  one — there's  one  more,  I  can  t 
think  of  it  off  the  top  of  my  head  right  now — but  it  was  six  of 
them.  There's  five. 

The  reason  why  we  did  that  because  in  District  of  Columbia  our 
utility  rates  were  so  high  when  we  first  took  over.  We  asked  the 
Housing  Authority  at  that  time,  Mr.  Robert  Morley,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  housing  authority,  out  of  our  subsidy  just  pay  our  util- 
ity bill,  OK?  And  in  doing  so  we  agreed  to  work  with  them  to 
reduce  our  utility  costs  which  we  have.  We  found  what  was  causing 
our  utility  rates  to  go  up,  we  needed  new  windows  to  keep  the  air 
out,  and  new  doors,  and  things  of  this  nature.  And  what  was  run- 
ning them  up  was  that  our  residents  were  using  our  gas  stoves  to 
heat  their  homes  at  night.  But  no  one  ever  looked  at  that.  That's 
what  runs  utility  costs  up  around  the  country.  Because  of  the  poor, 
deteriorating  structures  of  public  housing. 

When  I  say  cut  back  the  subsidy  as  I  discuss  with  the  House 
Banking  Committee  that  came  to  our  development,  a  plan  devel- 
oped. And  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  it  but  it  should  be  a 
pnaseout  plan.  Whereas — you  said  you're  director  of  a  housing  au- 
thority. Because,  see,  the  cutback  subsidy  totally  only  hurts  my 
residents.  Unless  you  have  a  resident  management  corporation 
that  can  manage  the  property  totally.  And  I  know  every  property 
in  this  country  doesn't  want  resident  management  control. 

But  it  should  be  a  phaseout  plan  where  if  you  get  100  percent 
this  fiscal  year  and  you  have  600  vacant  units,  the  housing  author- 
ity should  be  told  that  we  have  these  200  or  you  will  not  get  some- 
thing for  that  200  next  time  around.  Next  fiscal  year  you  only  get 
subject  for  400.  And  you'll  find  that  I  think  a  lot  of  housing  au- 
thorities won't  have  any  objection  to  that. 

We  as  residents  said  that  we  find  there's  no  incentive  built  in  for 
housing  authorities  to  renovate  vacant  units  whenever  we  see  the 
same  amount  of  subsidy  for  a  vacant  unit  as  they  would  for  an  oc- 
cupied unit  and  it's  not  fair.  And  in  resident  management  corpora- 
tions we  do  not  receive  subsidies  for  vacant  units  period.  That  s  no- 
where in  the  country. 

Mr.  Wyue.  I'm  completely  fascinated  by  your  testimony  here 
this  morning  and  what  you've  apparently  done. 

Also,  in  this  report  it  says:  Kenil worth  is  generating  enough 
rental  revenue  to  pay  all  of  its  $44,000  operating  expenses  and  90 
percent  of  the  approximately  $500,000  energy  costs."  I  really  think 
that's  impressive. 

Do  you  have  tenants  who  don't  pay  any  rent  like  they  do  in  most 
public  housing  units? 

Ms.  Gray.  No,  we  do  not.  We  may  have  a  resident — say,  for  in- 
stance, you  may  come  to  my  management  this  morning  and  let  her 
know  that  Friday  you  were  dismissed  from  your  job.  Automatically 
what  she  should  do  is  place  you  on  zero  rent.  We  put  you  on  zero 
"^nt  but  we  also  have  a  referral  form  where  we  refer  you.  See,  be- 
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cause  we  have  our  own  employment  office,  too,  where  we  develop 
and  create  joba.  And  if  you're  a  man  of  skills — ^and  if  you  do  not 
have  skills  we  make  sure  you're  placed  in  a  training  program  and 
we  do  not  allow  residents  to  stay  on  zero  rent  because  we  provide 
them  other  revenues.  We  provide  them  jobs.  If  there's  a  business 
on  my  property  I  go  to  Mr.  Murdock  in  the  screen  door  shop,  say, 
will  you  temporarily  hire  Mr.  Wylie  until  we  can  locate  hun  an- 
other job?  See,  therefore,  there  are  no  zero  incomes  on  our  proper- 
ty. 

See,  the  housing  authority  doesn't  have  staff.  As  I  told  Congress- 
man Gonzalez,  I  was  real  upset  with  that  because  nobody  ever 
looks  at  us  that  way  and  the  budget  is  planned  to  go  to  HUD.  The 
first  things  cut  by  the  housing  authority,  and  HUD  allows  it  to 
take  place,  is  the  tenants  services  line  item.  And  if  tenants  services 
line  item  is  removed,  then  there  are  no  programs  created  like  the 
ones  that  we  create  with  the  money  that  we  raise  just  fix>m  rent 
alone. 

So,  therefore,  there's  no  one  trying  to  develop — an  economic  de- 
velopment's the  last  thing  anybody  ever  talks  about  on  a  public 
housing  property,  because  they  automatically  have  the  myth  in 
their  minds  that  residents  of  public  housing  don't  have  dreams  of 
owning  their  own  businesses,  and  governing  their  own  lives,  and 
taking  care  of  themselves,  and  being  able  to  run  a  business  success- 
fiilly. 

Mr.  Wylie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  very  interested  in  this  con- 
cept and  I  want  to  study  it  more  but  I  would  like  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  record  this  morning  ''The  Kenilworth-Park- 
side  Resident  Management  Corp.:  An  Effective  Example  of  Priva- 
tizing Public  Services,"  a  statement  by  Mr.  Cicero  Wilson  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  September  28,  1984. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  study  of  Mr.  Wilson  referred  to  by  Congressman  Wylie  fol- 
lows:] 
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THE  KENILWORTH-PARKSIDE  RESIDENT  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION: 
AN  EFFECTIVE  EXAMPLE  OF  PRIVATIZING  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

STATEMENT 

OF 

CICERO  WILSON 

Resident  Fellow  and  Director 

Neighborhood  Revitalization  Project 

American  Enterprise  Institute 

before  the 

Joint  Economic  Comnittee 


September  28»  1984 


The  views  presented  in  this  statement  are  those  of  the  author  and  do 
not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
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Hr.  Chaiman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this 
committee.  The  views  I  will  be  presenting  are  my  own  and  do  not  necessarily 
represent  those  of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 

The  Kenilworth-ParVside  Resident  Management  Corporation  is  an  experi- 
ment in  privatizing  the  management  of  public  housing  and  developing  self- 
sufficiency  for  low-income  welfare -dependent  families.  The  tremendous 
improvements  in  social  and  economic  conditions  at  Kenilworth  are  a  result 
of  good  management,  effective  social  controls  and  real  economic  incentives. 
It  is  a  replicable  model  which  can  be  successfully  implemented  in  other 
distressed  communities  and  public  housing  complexes. 

Kenilworth-Parkside  is  a  25-year-old  low-rise  public  housing  complex  in 
northeast  Washington,  D.C.  Until  recently  the  community  was  overridden  with 
drugs  and  crime.  The  units  received  no  heat  or  hot  water  for  almost  3  years 
between  1979  and  1981.  Teenage  pregnancies  were  frequent  and  85  percent  of 
the  families  relied  on  transfer  payments  for  a  major  portion  of  their  annual 
income.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  families  were  totally  dependent  on 
welfare  for  their  support. 

In  1982  the  residents,  through  the  resident  board  and  the  newly  created 
resident  management  corporation,  began  to  manage  the  464-unit  complex. 
Specific  housing  management  training  provided  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  residents*  experiences  fighting  the  former  management  firm  and 
running  social  service  programs  Ti-«'.  day  care  and  college/post -secondary 
training  programs)  prepared  the  residents  to  assume  management  of  the  complex. 
Their   success  has  been  outstanding.   In  the  past  two  years,  Kenilworth  has 
reduced  teenage  pregnancies  by  50  percent,  reduced  welfare  dependency  by 
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SO  percent,  reduced  crive  by  7S  percent,  and  increased  rent  receipts  130 
percent  froa  $36,000  per  aonth  in  1981  to  $83,000  per  Konth  currently. 

In  addition  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  rental  receipts,  the  KPRHC 
also  reduced  adninistrative  and  operating  costs.  Referring  to  Table  1 
"Per  Unit  Monthly  Cost  Coaparison,**  the  KPRHC  reduced  adnini strati ve  costs 
by  64  percent  in  their  first  year  of  operation  and  60  percent  in  the  . 
second  year  in  comparison  to  the  costs  of  the  previous  management  system 
baseline  in  1981.  Ordinary  maintenance  costs  were  reduced  by  26  percent 
in  the  first  year  and  20  percent  in  the  second  year  in  comparison  to  the 
baseline.   Kenil worth  is  generating  enough  rental  revenue  to  pay  all  of 
its  $440,000  in  operating  expenses  and  90  percent  of  the  approximately 
$500,000  in  energy  costs.  If  adequate  investments  are  made  in  upgrading 
the  heating  plant  and  insulation  in  these  25-year-old  units,  then  the  KPRNC 
could  reduce  energy  consumption  by  20  percent  and  realize  a  substantial 
profit  which  could  be  used  to  create  more  jobs  for  residents. 

The  KPRHC  was  able  to  bring  about  this  small  miracle  by:  First, 
instilling  a  greater  sense  of  social  responsibility  among  the  residents. 
Residents  were  educated  about  their  responsibilities  to  respect  their 
neighbors,  to  keep  the  imits  and  grounds  clean,  to  reduce  damage  due  to 
vandalism,  and  to  pay  their  rent  on  time.  Part  of  the  residents*  social 
responsibility  included  helping  themselves  and  their  children  improve  their 
skills  and  earning  capacities.   It  is  not  acceptable  to  collect  welfare  and 
watch  soap  operas  all  day.  There  is  a  strong  self- improvement  ethic  at 
work  in  Kenilworth. 

Second,  the  KPRHC  and  the  resident  council  assist  families  increase 
their  incomes  through  job  training,  job  creation  and  a  network  of  social 
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TABLE  1 
PER  UNIT  MONTHLY  COST  COMPARISON 


Conventionally 

Managed 
(In  Thousands) 

9/81 


Tenant  Managed 
(In  Thousands) 


9/83 


9/84 


Operating  Receipts 
Rental   Incoae 

Operating  Expenditures 


I     60.14 


I   101.00         $  130.52 
(♦67.9%)  (^117%) 


Administration 

17.48 

6.34 
(-63.7%) 

6.94 
(-60.3%) 

Utilities  (Labor) 

6.19 

7.77 
(♦26%) 

8.40 
(♦35.7%) 

Ordinary  Maintenance 

74.31 

54.73 
(-26.3%) 

59.69 
(-19.7%) 

Non- routine  Maintenance 

0 

2.26 
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services  designed  to  facilitate  participation  in  the  labor  force.  The 
resident  council  operates  training  programs  for  80  adults  and  youth  at 
Kenilworth,  and  a  post -secondary  assistance  program  which  has  sent  480 
youth  to  colleges  and  technical/vocational  schools.  The  Resident  Manage- 
■ent  Corporation  has  created  120  jobs  through  6  new  businesses  and  2 
joint  ventures  with  private  firas. 

The  heightened  responsibility  of  the  residents  has  increased  their 
participation  in  all  of  these  self- improvement  services  and  enterprises. 
This,  in  turn,  increases  their  earnings  and  provides  adequate  rental 
income  and  consumer  spending  power  to  manage  the  units  and  support  the 
new  businesses.   Referring  to  Table  2  "Resident  Income,'*  overall  resident 
income  from  all  sources  has  increased  by  26  percent  from  $2,287,000  to 
$2,548,000.   More  importantly,  while  overall  income  is  rising,  the  increase 
is  due  to  more  income  from  work  and  less  from  welfare.   Income  from  work 
increased  by  27  percent  from  $1,016,000  to  $1,287,000  over  the  2%  years 
that  the  KPRMC  has  been  operating.   Income  from  welfare  has  dropped 
28  percent  during  the  same  period  from  $904,000  to  $650,000.  One-quarter 
of  the  3S3  families  we  studied  have  left  welfare  entirely,  and  families 
that  are  totally  dependent  have  decreased  by  50  percent.  With  more  residents 
going  to  work  and  less  dependent  on  welfare  the  incomes  of  the  families 
will  continue  to  rise.  Please  note  that  there  are  still  impoverished 
families  at  Kenilworth.   In  Table  3  "Tenant  Rents,"  one-third  of  the 
families  pay  $100  or  less  for  rent  per  month,  and  6  percent  pay  under  $50. 
The  revenue  success  at  Kenilworth  is  due  to  both  rising  family  incomes 
and  everyone,  without  regard  to  level  of  income,  faithfully  paying  their 
rents. 
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TABLE  2 


RESIDENT  INCOME  (All  Sources) 
(Thousands) 


Tof  1 

1981  2,287 

1982  2, 60S 

1983  2,727 

1984  2,312 


Sources 
(Thousands) 

Work 

(mean) 
1981  1,016      (  8.470) 


1982  1,171      (  8.67S) 

1983  1,429     (  9,593) 

1984  1,262     (10,265) 


(Mean  incoae) 
(7,624) 

(8.272) 

(8,045) 

(8,660) 


Public 
Welfare 

(mean) 
904  (4,323) 


894  (4,341) 

828  (4.080) 

650  (4,041) 
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TABLE  3 
TENANT  RENTS 


1-10  -  2   (1,1) 
11  .  SO  •  27  (3,  3,  1.  6.  14) 
SI  -  100  «  153  (25,  12,  9,  49,  58) 
101  -  200  -  138  (9,  18,  29,  32,  50) 
201  -  250  ■  47  (3,  6,  10,  11,  17) 
251  -  300  -  35   (1,  8.  6.  13,  7) 
301  -  350  -  33  (0,  3,  9,  9,  12) 
351  -  400  -  14  (2,  2,  2,  6,  2) 
401  -  450  -  5   (0,  0,  2,  3,  0) 
451  -  500  «  2   (0.  0,  1,  0,  1) 
501  -  ♦   -  1   (0,  1,  0,  0,  0) 
457  units 


.0043  • 

.   .4% 

.0590  • 

>  5.9% 

3347  - 

•  33.5% 

3019  - 

•  30.2% 

1028  - 

'  10.3% 

■  30% 

0765  - 

.  7.7% 

19.7% 

1 
0722  - 

7.2% 

12% 

0306  - 

3.1% 

0109  - 

1.1% 

0043  - 

.4% 

0021  - 

.2* 

100% 


6.3%  $50  dJid  under 

33.5%  51   -   100 

30.2%  101   -   200 

30%  over  200 

19.7%  over  250 

12%  over  300 

4.8%  over  350 
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Third,  the  Kenil worth  Model  combines  services  and  jobs  with  effective 
■anageaent  procedures  into  an  effective  blend  of  sanctions  and  incentives. 
Neither  sanctions  nor  incentives  alone,  in  my   opinion,  are  sufficient 
strategies  for  improving  the  conditions  and  nanagement  of  public  housing. 
Sanctions  such  as  fines  for  destroying  property,  replacing  appliances 
danaged  by  resident  negligence  with  used  rather  than  new  appliances  apd 
the  community  peer  court  to  resolve  disputes  and  impose  fines  are  powerful 
tools  to  shape  attitudes  and  behaviors.   Incentives  such  as  jobs  and  the 
opportunity  to  start  your  own  business  with  financial  support  from  the 
KPRMC  are  equally  powerful. 

Fourth  and  finally,  the  KPRMC  manages  the  units  responsibly.  They 
rigorously  adhere  to  maintenance  schedules,  and  the  rent  collection  and 
income  verification  procedures  are  consistent  and  thorough.  As  Mrs.  Kimi 
Gray,  Chairman  of  the  Resident  Council,  noted  "Since  the  management  staff 
live  at  Kenil  worth- -when  the  heat  and  hot  water  are  off  for  the  residenis-- 
they  are  off  for  the  managers  too.   And  the  first  rents  we  check  to  see 
if  they  were  paid  on  time  are  the  rents  from  the  management  staff  and 
board  members."  There  are  no  incentives  for  the  management  staff  to  cut 
comers. 

Based  on  the  experience  at  Kenil worth,  I  recommend  that: 

1.  Resident  involvement  be  Bade  a  standard  feature  of  any 
models  for  privatizing  the  management  of  public  housing. 
Preferably,  residents  should  be  involved  through  an  elected 
resident  council  and  a  separate  resident  management  corpora- 
tion. The  corporation  could  manage  the  property- -after 
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proper  training- -on  its  own  or  in  equity  partnership 
with  a  private  property  iwnageaent  fira. 

2.  Modernization  funds  should  be  used  to  upgrade  properties 
before  a  private  sector  organization  is  given  responsi- 
bility for  vanagesent. 

5.  Congress  should  work  closely  with  HUD  on  the  hoaeowner- 
ship  initiative.  HUD»  through  the  Public  Housing  Home- 
ownership  Deaonstration,  is  approaching  this  effort  very 
appropriately.  The  HUD  design  will  allow  everyone  to 
learn  froa  the  demonstration  and  refine  the  process. 
Congress  should  be  hesitant  to  charge  too  far  ahead  of 
the  demonstration. 

4.  Homeownership  should  be  viewed  as  a  major  incentive  for 
low- income  families  in  public  housing  and  distressed 
neighborhoods.  Part  of  the  economic  success  of  Kenilworth 
was  due  to  residents  paying  their  rents  on  time  to  qualify 
for  20  town  houses  which  KPRNC  envisions  building  for  the 
most  responsible  residents. 

5.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  private 
firms.  Remember  the  deplorable  conditions  at  K en il worth 
were  the  responsibility  of  government  agencies  and  a 
private  contractor.   In  ay  opinion,  without  the  involveaent 
of  residents  in  the  ways  that  I  have  described,  no  arrange- 
aent,  public  or  private,  will  accomplish  the  goal  of 
iaproving  the  management  of  public  housing. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Wyue.  And  it  sounds  like  we  may  have  a  model  here  that 
we  can  use  in  other  public  housing  projects  across  the  Nation  if  my 
first  impression  is  correct. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  think  youVe  made 
a  very  significant  contribution  to  our  deliberation  this  morning, 
Ms.  Gray. 

Ms.  Gray.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  have  another  subcommittee  hearing  that  I  must  attend, 
dealing  with  agriculture  and  I  do  have  to  run,  but  I  did  want  to 
stay  for  the  entire  testimony  of  our  gracious  hostess,  Ms.  Gray.  I 
did  have  the  pleasure  to  join  the  subcommittee  on  a  field  visit  some 
time  ago  and  was — as  are  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
todav — impressed  with  what  you  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  I 
think  you  ve  shown  us  that  public  housing  does  not  have  to  be  an 
extension  of  a  depressed  neighborhood.  They  can  be  successful  com- 
munities. 

And  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  the  subcommittee  hearing  today 
to  share  with  the  committee  the  efforts  of  your  hard  work  and  the 
hard  work  of  the  balance  of  your  neighbors  who,  I  think,  must  also 
be  recognized  because  it  is  a  group  effort  although  it's  headed  by 
one  very  inspired  and  dedicated  person. 

Kimi,  thank  you. 

Ms.  Gray.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Gray,  I,  like  the  others,  commend  you  for  being  here  and  for 
what  youVe  done.  You  have  given  a  good  deal  of  information  and 
some  ideas  to  this  committee  and  hopefully  to  Congress,  a  Congress 
that  at  least  in  past  years  has  not  had  as  many  new  ideas  as  per- 
haps you  and  I  would  like  them  to  have. 

I  think  vour  eloquent  experience  in  your  testimony  tells  us  what 
we  should  have  known  all  along.  That  is  that  the  residents  of 
public  housing  are  just  like  everyone  else;  they  have  the  same 
dreams  and  aspirations.  The  more  public  housing  authorities  can 
depend  upon  the  good  will,  the  good  sense,  and  the  economic  moti- 
vation for  upward  mobility  of  those  residents,  the  better  off  we'll 
all  be  in  depending  on  that  good  will  and  good  sense  to  upgrade 
living  standards. 

I  want  to  ask  you  some  specific  questions  about  your  experience. 
Hopefully  some  of  your  experience  will  make  its  way  into  the  hous- 
ing reauthorization  of  this  year. 

First  of  all,  did  you  encounter  a  number  of  waivers  that  you  had 
to  acquire  from  HUD,  that  is,  were  there  regulations  that  were 
placed  in  public  law  or  in  HUD  regulations  that  you  had  to  over- 
come, or  was  it  all  just  easy?  Did  you  just  ask  for  it  and 

Ms.  Gray.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  There  are  no  special  waivers  to  create 
a  resident  management  corporation.  It's  like  developing  any  other 
management  corporation  around  the  country  if  you  decided  you 
want^  to  open  up  one.  There's  no  special  waiver  HUD  needed.  It 
was  a  demonstration.  Mayor  Marion  Barry  was  the  only  person — 
our  Mayor — ^was  the  one  that  had  to  authorize  the  housing  author- 
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ity  to  allow  us  to  set  up  a  demonstration.  Then  the  only  mandate 
was  that  we  had  to  go  through  the  training  and  Mack  Henry  &  Co. 
provided  us  that  training  in  management  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Bartletf.  Did  you  have  to  obtain  any  special  waiver,  for  ex- 
ample, to  use  some  of  your  units  for  businesses,  to  rent  it  out  to 
businesses?  You're  using  your  residential  units  for  businesses? 

Ms.  Gray.  Oh,  no,  we're  not  using  residential  units  for  business- 
es. On  public  housing  properties  there's  always  laundromats,  laun- 
dry rooms.  They're  usually  vandalized  and  rapes  occur  and  robber- 
ies occur.  We  took  those  abandoned  laundry  rooms  and  we  hired  a 
young  corps  of  youth,  and  turned  them  into  a  construction  crew, 
and  they  rehabed  those,  and  put  our  small  businesses  in  those 
abandoned  laundiy  rooms. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  So  there  was  nothing  to  overcome  as  far  as  the 
use  of  those  laundry  rooms  for  businesses  then? 

Ms.  Gray.  No. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  You  were  able  to  do  it  yourself. 

How  about  hiring  the  youth?  Did  you  have  to  pay  Davis-Bacon 
prevailing  wages?  Did  you  have  to  pay  union  scale  in  hiring  them 
or  did  you  just 

Ms.  Gray.  No,  we  did  not.  No,  we  did  not.  Davis-Bacon  wages 
only  go  with  Federal  moneys.  The  money  we  hired  our  workers 
with  was  our  money  so  we  could  pay  them  the  minimum  wage  and 
plus  provide  them  with  steel.  That's  probably  what's  so  unique 
about  our  property.  We've  never  had  to  go  out  and  ask  anybody  for 
the  moneys.  Plus  Federal  moneys  come  with  so  many  regulations 
that  you  can't  function  with  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  That  is  quite  correct,  Ms.  Gray. 

You  also  said  something  interesting  in  that  you  said  that  you 
don't  allow  zero  income.  I  assume  you  mean  that  you  discourage 
zero  income  and — or  maybe  you  mean  you  just  don't  allow  it.  I  sure 
wish  we  could  get  some  of  our  public  housing  authorities  and 
maybe  the  law  to  help  with  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  residents  of  public  housing,  nondisabled  and 
nonelderly,  don't  want  to  have  zero  income.  They  want  to  work; 
they  want  to  have  economic  opportunities.  And  you're  saying  that 
what  you  did  was  give  those  residents  both  a  combination  of  moti- 
vation and  opportunities  to  obtain  income? 

Ms.  Gray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Do  you  think  that  somehow  we  should  transmit 
that  to  other  public  housing  authorities  across  the  country,  perhaps 
adopt  some  sort  of  a  minimum  rent  of  $25  a  month  or  $50  a  montn. 
After  so  many  years  in  public  housing  you  have  to  pay  at  least  a 
small  amount  of  rent?  Is  that  the  kind  of  concept  that  you're  think- 
ing of? 

Ms.  Gray.  No;  everybody  pays  their  fair  share.  We  understand — 
and  don't  misunderstand  me  again.  I  marched  against  the  Prox- 
mire  bill  harder  than,  I  believe,  anybody  in  District  of  Columbia 
because  I  think  the  rent  should  still  be  25  percent  of  the  annual 
income.  But  our  renters  are  paying  29  percent  because  we  haven't 
reached  our  30  percent  level  yet,  but  everybody  pays  their  fair 
share  of  their  income  for  their  rent.  They  understand  that. 

What  makes  the  difference  is  that  people  do  not  mind — people  do 
mind  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  rent  if  they're  receiving  the 
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service  they're  rightfully  due.  So  therefore  within  our  development 
you  receive  a  service  within  4  hours  because  our  staff  is  trained 
that  way. 

Then  you've  got  to  understand  also,  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  our  engi- 
neer is  a  resident  so  when  the  heat  goes  off  he's  the  first  person  to 
know  it  also  because  he  becomes  cold.  When  he  wakes  up  and 
there's  no  hot  water,  you  see,  he  knows  it  too.  So  he  quickly  turns 
it  back  on. 

Whereas  in  traditional  public  housing  properties  the  staff  does 
not  reside  on  the  property.  They  live  in,  well,  I'll  say.  District  of 
Columbia.  They  live  in  Maryland.  So  by  the  time  you  call  them  to 
come  back  in,  first  of  all,  it's  overtime.  My  engineer  does  not  re- 
ceive overtime  because — he  does  it  because  he  wants  hot  water 
also. 

And  you've  got  to  understand  the  commitment  that's  there  be- 
cause you  instill  it  and  they  take  care  of— we  take  care  of  each 
other.  And  I  don't  want  to  mislead  you  that  Kenilworth  is  so 
unique  that  this  program  cannot  be  duplicated  anyplace  else. 

Mildred  Helley  and  Bromley  Heath  of  Boston,  MA.  Mildred 
has — and  I  say  her  and  Anna  Cole — had  the  oldest  tenant  managed 
projects  in  this  country.  It's  better  than  10  years  old.  And  they 
have  never  got  any  help  from  it.  And  that's  why  when  we — in  fact, 
Kenilworth  Courts  is  the  baby.  We're  the  baby  resident  manage- 
ment corporation  in  the  country.  Everybody's  much  older  than  us. 
But  we're  the  only  ones  in  economic  development  and  we're  the 
only  ones  that  have  done  certain  things.  And  that's  why  we  meet 
together  ourselves  to  exchange  ideas  about  what  we  can  do  to 
better  our  own  communities. 

Mildred  has  things  like  her  own  radio  show.  She  has  evenr  phase 
of  child  care  you  could  name.  I've  learned  a  lot  from  Mildred 
Helley. 

I  know  that  when  I  went  to  visit  Viney  Reynolds  in  New  Orle- 
ans, I  was  totally  impressed.  She  has  like  1,200  units  on  her  proper- 
ty and  they  collect  rent  every  month;  I  mean  religiously.  Before- 
hand it  was  a  shamble  like  all  of  our  properties  be  when  they  turn 
them  over  to  us.  But  we  accept  them  because  we  know  that  we  can 
bring  them  up  to  standards  where  people  can  live  decently. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  One  other  question,  Ms.  Gray.  Would  you  convert, 
then,  the  concept  of  resident  management  so  that  the  residents 
manage  into  some  form  of  resident  ownership  so  the  residents 
could  own  their  property  also,  given  that  extra  economic  state? 

Ms.  Gray.  That's  exactly  what  our  ultimate  goals  are.  And  what 
we  expressed  to  HUD — we  met  with  them  because  the  homeowner- 
ship  concept  came  from  a  conference  that  we  pulled  together  of  our 
resident  management  corporations  around  the  country.  We  said 
there  should  be  stages  you  should  go  through.  There  should  first  be 
the  organizing  of  the  public  housing  resident  council  that  now  in 
the  country  the3r're  so  loose.  They  should  be  organized  into  coun- 
cils. From  organizing  the  council  they  receive  technical  assistance 
to  become  resident  management  corporations.  For  the  resident 
management  corporation  there  should  be  some  economic  develop- 
menta  set  on  all  the  properties.  From  the  economic  development 
stage  there  should  be  homeownership.  We  say  homeownership— we 
mean  through  co-op.  It's  very  easy  to  do  homeownership  through 
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scattered  sites,  OK.  But  when  you're  talking  about  multi-familv 
properties — see,  a  lot  of  people — ^1  know  that  in  1937  when  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  was  created  it  wasn't  meant  for  low-income  residents 
an3nvay.  It  was  about  providing  jobs  and  construction  and  things  of 
this  nature.  But  now  that's  the  only  housing  we  have  for  low- 
income  residents  to  live  in. 

We're  talking  about  doing  a  co-op.  And  as  each  family  is  ready 
financially  they  will  purchase  their  unit  through  the  co-op.  But  the 
resident  management  corporation  will  actually  own  it.  And  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  what  we're  talking  about  is  that  we  still  want 
to  leave  50  to  75  of  our  units  to  follow  in  persons  on  a  waiting  list 
to  show  them,  to  provide  them,  upward  mobility.  Then  if  you 
decide  you  don't  want  to  buy,  then  we  could  put  you  into  our  scat- 
tered sites  that,  therefore,  you  will  learn  more  discipline  about  how 
to  pay  utility  costing,  this  nature. 

But,  yes,  our  ultimate  goal  is  homeownership  of  our  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bartletf.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Gray.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  pleased  to  go  out  to  visit  with 
Ms.  Gray  and  listen  to  her  tell  us  how  she  did  it  and  it's  good  to 
hear  it  somewhat  repeated  today. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me  in  the  visit  is  your  college  program. 
You  mentioned  it  today  but  not  in  great  detail. 

Would  you  tell  the  members  that  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  there  about  that  program  and  what  it's  done  for  some  of  your 
youth  and  some  of  the  people  that  are  now  part  of  the  manage- 
ment scheme  there? 

Ms.  Gray.  We  found  that  in  1974—1  am  a  resident  of  Kenil- 
worth-Parkside.  We  found  that — when  I  say  "we"  I  mean  the  resi- 
dent council  and  some  of  our  parents — we  found  that  some  of  the — 
the  majority  of  our  parents  were  totally  disillusioned  about  what 
could  be  done  in  saving  the  children  and  saving  the  families.  We 
had  tried  almost  everything.  We  then  got  together — we  created  a 
program  called  College,  Here  we  Come.  The  name  came  from  the 
children  themselves;  they  named  the  program. 

From  August  of  1975  when  we  sent  our  first  group  away — and 
this  college  program  is  a  college  preparatory  program.  We  provide 
our  students  help,  assistance  in,  preparing  forms  for  aid  applica- 
tions, in  applications  for  admissions.  We  take  them  on  tours  of  the 
various  campuses  because  as  all  of  you  know  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, all  post  secondary  institutions  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  and  we  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  So  there's  nothing 
on  that  side  for  us  to  further  educate  our  children  unless  they  go 
up  town.  Northwest. 

We  also  provide  them  with  tutoring.  We  also — as  we  visit  cam- 
puses not  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but  we  take  them 
around  the  country — provide  them  a  lot  of  cultural  exposure.  As 
our  students  are  accepted  in  schools  around  this  country  we  don't 
just  drop  it  there.  We  provide  them  scholarships  so  they  can  attend 
the  schools.  We  also  help  them  plan  their  schedules  as  they  are  in 
the  public  school  system  so  that  our  kids  will  not  be  taking  basic 
math,  general  math,  applied  math,  all  through  high  school  but  yet 
by  the  time  they've  reached  the  12th  grade,  they  re  in  an  accom- 
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And  we  said  to  HUD,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  others,  that  the  464  units 
we're  going  to  co-op  provide  this  city  with  464  vouchers  to  replace 
that  464  units  that  we're  taking  now  as  a  regular  m£u*ket.  Howev- 
er, we're  still  talking  about  leaving  50  to  75  to  bring  from  the  W€dt- 
ing  list  to  provide  more  mobility.  But  the  residents  also  need  to  be 
provided  certain  training,  prior  to  really  going  into  homeowner- 
ship. 

I  know  when  the  RFP  states  there  has  to  be  a  joint  agreement 
with  the  Mayor's  office,  the  housing  authority,  and  the  residents. 
There  has  to  be  more  in  there.  There  has  to  be  some  training  pro- 
vided. I  mean  real  training.  For  instance,  what  we  do,  we  provide 
our  residents  with — I  talk  real  fast.  Slow  me  down. 

We  provide  our  residents  with  for — minor  home  reptdr.  See,  I 
know  that  even  when  you  buy  your  home,  there  were  certain 
things  you  didn't  know  how  to  fix  yourself.  OK.  We  train  our  resi- 
dent. They  know  how  to  do  minor  electrical  work,  minor  plaster- 
ing, painting,  minor  plumbing,  window  glazing,  lay  tile,  hang  doors. 
We  train  them  to  do  do  this.  Every  family  household  has  to  attend 
this  training.  And  after  they  get  there,  they  like  it.  OK?  And 
there's  always  some  resistance  to  change.  That's  why  when  people 
start  talking  about  revolution,  they  really  tickle  me,  because  it 
means  changes,  and  a  lot  of  folk  aren't  ready  for  change  to  really 
get  into  the  meat  and  bones  of  it. 

Mr.  Manton.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  what  you've  been  doing 
there.  I  think  you  realized  early  on  that  people  can  do  whatever 
they  want  to  do.  You've  tapped  all  that  talent  there  and  put  it  alto- 
gether. I  see  Mr.  Simon  here  from  New  York,  and  I  know  he's  been 
listening  intently,  interesting  to  see  some  kind  of  demonstration 
project  in  the  city,  based  along  this  model. 

Ms.  Gray.  Mr.  Simon  has  provided  me  with  some  information  on 
some  of  the  programs  he  has  implemented  in  New  York  City,  and  I 
respect  the  scattered  sites  that  he  has  implemented,  that's  very 
successful  in  New  York  City.  That's  why  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
everybody.  The  resident  management  corporations  aren't  out  to  do 
better  than  the  housing  authority.  We're  out  to  work  with  the 
housing  authority.  That  s  the  hardest  part  for  them  to  understand. 
We're  not  saying  that — I  wouldn't  want  the  job  Mr.  Simon  has  in 
New  York,  as  I  ride  through 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Manton.  He's  got  a  tough  job. 

Ms.  Gray  [continuing].  And  see  all  those  high-rises  and  all  those 
units  up  there.  I  wouldn't  want  it.  But  I  do  know  that  there's  a 
property  somewhere  in  New  York  City  that's  capable  of  managing 
itself,  and  they'll  be  willing  to  go  to  a  demonstration.  But  I  respect 
Mr.  Simon  as  much  as  I  know  he  respects  me. 

Mr.  Manton.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Gray. 

Ms.  Gray.  And  let  it  be  said  that  Kimi  Gray  has  not  done  this 
alone.  It  took  464  residents,  it  took  a  group  of  us,  it  took  a  bocurd  of 
directors,  it  took  residents  themselves  working  together,  in  order  to 
succeed  in  this. 

Mr.  Manton.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Dreier.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  begin  by  apologizing  for  the  fact  that  I  didn't  show  up  for  school, 
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as  the  young  people  did,  the  day  of  that  hearing.  Many  of  us  were 
out  of  town,  and  as  you  know,  Margaret  Thatcher  was  here  that 
day,  so  I  apologize.  And  I  thank  you.  Chairman  Gonzalez,  for  invit- 
ing Ms.  Gray  to  return,  so  that  many  of  us  can  hear  of  the  tremen- 
dous success  of  Kenilworth.  And  I  must  say  that  I  am  extraordinar- 
ily impre^ed.  As  one  who  supports  the  concept  of  privatization  and 
reducing  regulatory  constraint — which  you  said  is  a  great  burden — 
I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  of  your  tremendous  success. 

I'd  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  specific  questions.  You  know,  many 
people  have  talked  in  this  country  about  the  success  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's privatization  of  public  housing.  And  a  lot  of  people  have 
pointed  to  the  disparity  which  exists,  and  Tm  wondering  if  you  feel 
that,  as  we  look  toward  privatization  across  the  country,  if  the 
problems  that  we  may  see  here  would  be  that  great. 

For  example,  in  Great  Britain,  they  argue  that  the  income  level 
of  those  who  live  in  public  housing  is  greater,  No.  1,  and  No.  2,  that 
the  fact  that  they  have  detached,  single-family  dwellings,  that  they 
are  able  to  be  more  successful.  And  I  wondered  if  you  had  any  re- 
sponse to  those  two  items? 

Ms.  Gray.  OK.  Mr.  Stewart  from  the  Heritage  Foundation  and  I 
have  discussed  this.  First  of  all,  as  I  said  earlier,  there  must  be — 
the  first  thing  we  knew  we  had  to  do  was  create  training  and  jobs 
for  our  residents,  so  that  we  could  increase  income.  I  am  not  the 
type  of  person — my  board  does  not  say  that  you  can  receive  public 
welfare  and  buy  a  home,  because  you  can't.  The  upkeep  is  too 
much,  first  of  all.  The  insurance  is  too  much,  first  of  all,  homeown- 
ership  insurance.  What  we  have  said  is  that  you  do  not  have  to 
make  $30,000  or  $40,000  in  order  to  buy  a  home.  OK. 

We  said  there  can  be  a  certain  scale  of  income.  That's  why  we 
believe  that  training  is  so  important.  And  England  doesn't  do  that. 
It  doesn't  provide  the  training  we  provide  our  residents.  See,  once 
you  know  how  to  do — to  maintain— I  mean,  it  goes  back  in  this 
country  years  ago,  in  the  rural  areas.  There  was  no  training,  but 
residents,  they  had  the  skill  to  maintain  their  own  units.  They 
were  very  low  income,  but  the  skill  to  maintain  their  units,  where 
as  it  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  major  cities  such  as 
this,  you  have  to  pay  so  much  to  have  the  work  done  on  your  prop- 
erties. But  incomes  can  be  112,000,  ;81o,00^>  a  year  and  purchase  a 
public  housing  unit. 

Mr.  Drekr.  Ms.  Gray,  you  have  tremendous  success  with  a  low- 
rise  development.  What  do  you  think  the  auccess  rate  would  be  for 
a  higfarise  public  housing  project. 

BCs.  Gray.  I  gave  you  some  examples.  Bromley  Heath,  in  Evj^ton. 
BIA,  has  all  highriaes.  St.  Louis,  Corcoran,  has  all  hii^hriAhft.  We 
have  lowrises  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  becau^^e  we  r.;=:ve  a  i-.T.it 
on  how  high  you  can  build  them.  But  I  beiieve  ^.m.^.  '■jor.cepn  can  r^ 
implemented  anywhere. 

Mr.  Drekr.  What  is  actually  the  lowest  ren*  pa.rt''  Yo^i  ve  zi'^'^rn 
us  the  2&i)ercent  figure  Mr  Wv^e.  was  askinfe-  for  a  'ioi.ar 
amount,  and  you  said  it's  'j£f  percent  of  the  ir.corr.e  .evei.  Voi-;  *sl^c 
actually  there  La  no  zero  :evei.  Vj  what  wou*rt  r>e  -.r.e  .owesr. 
amount,  the  dollar  amount. 
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Ms.  Gray.  The  lowest  that  we  have  is  maybe  a  public  welfare  re- 
cipient that  has  one  child,  and  her  rent  may  be  something  like  $47 
a  month. 

Mr.  Dreier.  I  see.  Well,  terrific.  I  am  extraordinarily  impressed 
and  hope  that  one  day  I  will  be  able  to  come  out  to  Kenilworth. 
Maybe  Til  come  to  one  of  those  student  programs  that  you  were 
talking  about. 

Ms.  Gray.  Please  do.  You're  always  welcome. 

Mr.  Dreier.  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Levin.  I  don't  have  any  questions.  Tm  sorry  I  missed  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  testimony,  and  FU  have  to  catch  up.  Fm  glad, 
though,  I  heard  the  latter  part.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Gray,  once 
again.  And  I  think  the  questions  I  had  in  mind  have  been  answered 
in  the  course  of  your  representation. 

So  we  will  be  in  sustained  contact  with  you.  Thank  you  again 
very  much  for  your  hospitality  when  we  made  the  visit  and  for 
your  presence  here  today. 

Ms.  Gray.  Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  is  a  panel  consisting  of  Mr.  Robert  Maffin,  who's  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials.  And  Fm  going  to  ask  Mr.  John  Simon,  who's 
the  general  manager.  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  who's 
also  representing  the  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities, 
because,  Mr.  Maffin,  if  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Simon  does  have  a 
problem.  He's  got  a  plane  that  he's  got  to  catch  to  get  back  to  New 
York.  And  if  there's  no  objection,  we  will  recognize  Mr.  Simon  and 
enable  him  to  keep  his  scheduled  flight,  if  there's  no  objection. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  Mr. 
Maffin. 

Fve  been  asked  to  speak  to  the  Associated  Builders  of  New  York 
today  at  1  o'clock  about  the  housing  crisis  in  New  York,  lack  of 
rental  housing  and  what  the  impact  of  the  administration  proposal 
might  be  on  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  and  the  hous- 
ing market  in  New  York  City. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  SIMON,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  NEW  YORK 
CITY  HOUSING  AUTHORITY,  REPRESENTING  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
LARGE  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Large 
Public  Housing  Authorities,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  speak  to  you  about  important  issues  affecting  public  housing. 
I  know  we  have  no  better  friend  than  you  and  many  colleagues  of 
your  committee.  We  are  counting  on  you  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come.  As  you  know,  I  am  the  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority.  We  presently  own  and  manage  176,000 
public  housing  units  in  275  projects.  They're  all  fully  occupied. 
There  are  no  vacancies.  We  collect  97  percent  of  our  rental  income. 
Our  minimum  rent  is  $80  a  month.  Our  maximum  rent  is  $500  a 
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month.  Our  average  rent  is  $175  a  month.  I  believe  we  are  success- 
fully operating  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  appeal  to  you  and 
to  speak  to  you  about  the  urgent  needs  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  dire  consequences  which  will  ensue  if  the  ad- 
ministration's demolition  goal  for  the  public  housing  program  re- 
mains intact. 

In  this,  the  50th  year  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority — 
which  coincides  with  a  half  a  century  of  service  to  persons  and 
families  in  need  of  housing  in  all  housing  authorities  throughout 
the  United  States — we  face  the  situation  of  Mr.  Stockman  display- 
ing his  usual  callous  lack  of  concern  for  the  elderly,  the  disabled, 
poor  and  low-income  working  families.  Under  the  guise  of  saving 
money,  his  policy  would  destroy  the  only  available  supply  of  hous- 
ing which  provides  shelter  to  more  than  1.3  million  families,  fami- 
lies that  no  one  else  can  or  wants  to  house. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  the  waiting  list  for  public  housing  and 
section  8  existing  units  is  approaching  200,000  applicants.  In  the 
last  6  months,  81,000  families  have  filed  for  housing.  The  paper- 
work alone  is  overwhelming  us.  On  the  basis  of  "first  come,  first 
served,"  it  would  take  20  years  for  an  applicant  who  files  today  to 
get  an  apartment. 

A  recent  CLPHA  survey  indicates  that  among  its  membership 
the  waiting  lists  for  family  units  equals  about  two-thirds  of  the 
units  in  operation;  again,  a  very  dramatic  show  of  the  need  for 
housing.  Just  as  bad  and  damaging  to  sound  management  of  our 
developments  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities,  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  them  are  so  severely  overcrowded  with  families  doubled- 
up  with  friends  and  relatives,  families  who  have  no  other  place  to 
live.  I  estimate  that  in  our  own  city,  in  our  176,000  public  housing 
units,  more  than  220,000  families  are  actually  in  residence.  We 
dare  not  take  action  to  remove  them,  because  it  would  just  add  to 
the  enormous  problem  of  homelessness  which  faces  my  city,  just  as 
it  afflicts  so  many  other  cities  in  which  the  large  housing  authori- 
ties for  whom  I  speak  are  located. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  just  imagine  what  this  kind  of  overcrowd- 
ing does  to  elevator  service,  maintenance  and  janitorial  conditions, 
utility  and  hot  water  consumption,  not  to  mention  the  deteriora- 
tion of  quality  of  life  it  causes  and  the  dangerous  social  pressures 
which  result. 

And  now  comes  the  administration's  plan  to  reduce  operating 
subsidies — our  lifeblood — and  a  plan  to  all  but  eliminate  the  suc- 
cessful CIAP  Program,  for  which  this  committee  and  its  leadership 
and  staff  deserve  so  much  credit.  The  administration  is  proposing 
no  section  8,  no  vouchers,  a  freeze  on  fair  market  rents,  no  new 
construction.  That's  what  we  are  facing;  that  is  the  atom  bomb  Mr. 
Stockman  wishes  to  drop  on  the  poor.  Unfortunately,  when  the  day 
of  reckoning  comes — and  it  already  has  come  for  the  homeless,  just 
as  it  will  come  for  those  who  still  have  roofs  over  their  heads — Mr. 
Stockman  will  be  in  private  industry,  being  paid  in  six  and  seven 
dollar  digit  numbers.  Those  of  us  who  serve  the  program,  however, 
those  who  are  working  with  our  residents,  those  who  need  the 
housing  on  our  waiting  list — we  will  not  forget. 
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And  then  you  have  the  cruelest  hoax  of  them  all — public  housing 
financing  would  no  longer  be  tax-exempt.  We  shall  spend  an  addi- 
tional $14  billion  in  this  year  and  the  coming  years  for  housing  fi- 
nancing, but  this  money  will  not  buy  one  new  unit  of  housing. 
We'll  spend  approximately  the  same  amount  of  cash  as  last  year  on 
contract  authorization  for  CIAP  and  deferred  maintenance,  but  the 
actual  moneys  available  for  this  purpose  for  PHA's  will  have  been 
reduced  by  85  percent. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  this  administration  makes  us 
believe  that  less  is  more.  But  even  HUD  and  OMB's  public  rela- 
tions machine  will  not  be  able  to  hoodwink  the  American  public  on 
this  issue. 

Until  this  administration,  and  going  back  to  1934  and  every  suc- 
ceeding administration,  Democrat  and  Republican,  the  construction 
of  public  housing  units  across  the  country  was  authorized  in  Con- 
gress as  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  decent  housing  and  afford- 
able rents  for  low-income  persons  was  a  national  responsibility. 
Moneys  were  made  available  annually  by  the  national  legislature 
for  this  purpose.  With  the  onset  of  inflation  and  a  particularly  dra- 
matic increase  in  energy  costs,  rents  were  capped  and  Congress 
began  providing  operating  subsidy  in  addition  to  payment  for  debt 
service.  On  this  basis,  cities  and  towns  and  localities  in  the  50 
States  agreed  to  the  building  of  this  badly  needed  housing  and  pro- 
vided thiis  share  of  support  for  tax  exemption  and  other  assistance. 

In  my  city  alone,  the  mayor  provides  tax  levy  funds  of  $40  mil- 
lion annually  for  operating  the  authority's  security  program.  It 
also  pays  for  the  management  of  some  community  facilities  for  the 
more  than  one  quarter  million  young  people  living  in  our  develop- 
ments under  the  age  of  18  who  otherwise  could,  indeed,  be  a  source 
of  trouble. 

The  State  of  New  York,  by  providing  public  power  through  the 
Niagara  Falls  Network,  will  save  the  Federal  Government  public 
housing  program  in  New  York  city  alone  $30  million  a  year  annu- 
ally in  utility  costs  over  what  the  private  power  companies  would 
have  charged.  And  now,  suddenly,  the  administration  has  decided 
to  severely  damage,  if  not  sink,  this  program,  which  was  meant  to 
be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal,  and  not  the  local, 
government. 

When  Mr,  Stockman  says  there's  no  housing  shortage  for  the 
poor,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  biggest  lie  of  them  all.  If  Congress 
wishes  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  not  approving  new  units,  that  is  a 
decision  they  can,  of  course,  make  but  may  the  suffering  of  the 
homeless  be  the  burden  of  those  who  advocate  this  approach. 
Through  financial  strangulation  and  extensive — and  expensive 
overregulation  by  HUD,  we  are  being  told  to  abandon  a  housing 
stock  with  a  replacement  value  of  nearly  $80  billion.  CLPHA  holds 
that  to  remove  any  ability  to  do  deferred  maintenance,  or  to  up- 
grade 30,  40,  and  50  year  old  units,  or  to  eliminate  funding  to 
enable  us  to  improve  our  management  capability  and  to  starve  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  our  housing  authorities  is  not  only  socially 
dangerous,  but  poor  business  as  well. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  unethical,  immoral  and  perhaps  illegal  to 
withdraw  after  the  fact — ex  post  facto — support  for  housing  which 
was  built  with  the  full  understanding  over  the  past  50  years  that  it 
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was,  indeed,  a  Federal  responsibility  to  provide  low-income  housing 
for  the  needy.  For  less  than  $8,000  a  unit  for  half  the  public  hous- 
ing stock,  admittedly  a  tentative  estimate  because  of  HUD  procras- 
tination in  preparing  the  modernization  needs  study  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  almost  half  of  the  public  housing  units  in  this  coun- 
try can  be  made  viable  and  serve  those  who  so  desperately  need 
them. 

For  somewhat  more  money,  the  many  vacant  units  which  are 
still  plaguing  some  PHA's  can  also  be  restored  as  viable  housing  at 
a  much  lesser  cost  than  building  new  housing  and  I  want  to  say  to 
Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Stockman  and  company  right  now  that  this 
country  will  be  forced  to  build  subsidized  housing  in  the  years  to 
come,  a  lot  more  than  they  ever  imagined,  if  we  do  not  maintain 
what  we  have. 

The  Minister  of  Housing  of  The  Netherlands,  where  squatter 
movements  are  proliferating,  recently  told  the  executive  director  of 
another  housing  authority,  after  visiting  New  York,  Houston  and 
other  cities,  that  a  shortage  of  affordable  rental  housing  in  the 
United  States  is  now  at  the  stage  where  his  country  was  3  years 
ago,  before  the  riotous  squatter  movement  began. 

I  know  we  must  deal  with  the  budget  deficit  but  housing  has  al- 
ready made  its  sacrifice  over  the  last  4  years.  New  budget  author- 
ity has  been  cut  by  98.3  percent  between  1981  and  1986,  more  than 
any  other  program  and  certainly  more  than  any  other  program  for 
the  poor  and  now  we  have  been  asked  to  make  what  I  consider  the 
final  sacrifice,  destruction.  That  is  unfair,  insensitive  and  danger- 
ous and  will  lead  to  the  kind  of  social  consequences  and  unrest 
other  countries  are  now  facing. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  that  we're  the  only  housing  industry 
which  raises  rents  while  being  forced  to  reduce  the  level  of  serv- 
ices. The  more  we  collect,  the  less  we  have.  We  have  increased 
rents  by  25  percent  in  the  last  4  years.  The  better  we  invest  our 
cash,  the  more  money  HUD  takes  back.  Nothing  we  do  to  maxi- 
mize our  income  helps  us  to  improve  our  ability  to  maintain  our 
developments  and  improve  services  to  our  residents. 

You  must  also  keep  in  mind  whom  we  house.  V  louse  the  poor, 
the  very  low  income  working  families.  We  houst>  che  elderly  and 
the  disabled  and,  hopefully,  we  will  continue  in  New  York,  at  least, 
to  house  an  economic  mix,  so  that  we  have  viable  housing.  We 
indeed  house  minorities.  We  indeed  house  those  who  cannot  find 
housing  and  still  we  ask  them  to  pay  30  percent  of  their  income  for 
rent.  This  is  just  another  form  of  taxation  for  the  poor,  while  the 
affluent,  both  corporate  and  private,  get  their  tax  refunds. 

We're  willing  to  tighten  our  belts,  but  we're  not  going  to  commit 
suicide. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  200,000  families,  nearly  700,000 
people  living  in  public  housing  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as  the  1.3 
million  families,  nearly  4  million  families  of  low  income  and  mod- 
erate income  in  public  housing  in  the  United  States,  I  respectfully 
appeal  to  you  to  pass  H.R.  1  and  to  help  us  to  survive,  for  the  sake 
of  all  of  us. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Simon. 
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I  again  express  my  gratitude  for  your  constant  help  to  us  in  ena- 
bling us  to  do  what  I  think  really  is  our  plain  duty  to  do,  and  I  just 
can't  tell  you  in  words  how  grateful  we  are  and  how  helpful  your 
presence  is. 

[Mr.  Simon's  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Large  Public  Housing  Authorities,  and  an  attachment  containing 
1985  legislative  proposals  of  the  council,  follow:] 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 
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Hr.  Chairman,  on  behal£  o£  CLPHA  I  %#ould  like  to  thank  you 
for  inviting  rae  to  speak  to  you  today  about  important  issues 
affecting  public  housing.   I  know  we  have  no  better  friend  than 
you  and  many  colleagues  of  your  Committee  —  we're  counting  on 
you  in  the  months  and  years  to  come.   I  am  John  Simon,  General 
Manager  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority.   As  I  stated,  I 
am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Large  Housing 
Authorities  of  the  United  States  whose  members  represent  more 
than  half  the  public  housing  stock  in  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  appeal  to  you 
and  speak  to  you  about  the  urgent  needs  of  the  public  housing 
program  as  well  as  the  dire  consequences  which  v^uld  ensue  if  the 
Administration's  demolition  program  for  the  industry  were  to 
remain  in  tact.   In  this,  the  50th  year  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  which  coincides  with  half  a  century  of  service 
to  persons  and  families  in  need  of  housing  in  all  housing 
authorities  throughout  the  United  States,  we  face  the  situation 
of  Mr.  Stockman  displaying  his  usual  callous  lack  of  concern  for 
the  elderly,  disabled,  poor  and  indeed  the  low-income  working 
family  under  the  guise  of  saving  money.   These  policies  will 
destroy  the  only  available  supply  of  housing  which  provides 
shelter  to  the  more  than  1.3  million  families  which  houses  those 
that  no  one  else  can  or  wants  to  house.   In  New  York  City  alone, 
the  waiting  list  for  public  housing  and  Section  8  Existing  units 
is  approaching  200,000  applicants.   On  a  first-come  first-serve 
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basis,  it  would  take  20  years  from  the  date  of  filing  to  the 
point  of  getting  an  apartment. 

A  recent  CLPHA  survey  indicates  that  among  its  membership 
the  waiting  lists  for  family  units  equals  about  2/3  of  the  units 
in  operation;  again,  a  very  dramatic  show  for  the  need  of 
housing.   Just  as  bad  and  damaging  to  sound  management  of  our 
developments  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities,  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  them  are  so  severely  overcrowded  because  of  doubling  up 
of  families  with  friends  and  relatives  —  families  who  have  no 
other  place  to  live.   I  estimate  that  in  our  own  76,000  public 
housing  units  in  New  York  City,  more  than  220,000  families  are 
presently  residing.   W6  dare  not  take  action  to  remove  them  so  as 
not  to  add  to  the  enormous  problem  of  homelessness  which  faces  my 
city  just  as  it  does  so  many  of  the  cities  in  which  the  large 
authorities  for  whom  I'm  speaking  are  located. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  just  imagine  what  this  kind  of 
overcrowding  does  to  elevator  service,  maintenance  and  janitorial 
conditions,  utility  and  hot  water  consumption,  not  to  mention  the 
deterioration  of  quality  of  life  it  causes  and  the  dangerous 
social  pressures  which  result.   And  now  comes  the 
Administration's  plan  to  reduce  operating  subsidies  —  our  life 
blood;  and  a  plan  to  all  but  eliminate  the  successful  CIAP 
Program  for  which  this  Committee  and  its  leadership  and  staff 
deserve  so  much  credit.   The  Administration  is  proposing  no 
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Section  8,  no  vouchers  (a  questionable  program  at  best  but  least 
it*s  a  half  of  loaf),  a  freeze  on  fair  market  rents,  no  new 
construction  —  that's  what  we're  facing.   I  believe  that  is  Mr. 
Stockman's  atom  bomb  he  wishes  to  drop  on  the  poor. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  (it  has  already 
come  for  the  homeless  —  just  as  it  will  come  for  those  who  still 
have  roofs  over  their  heads  today)  he  will  be  in  the  private 
industry  being  paid  in  six  and  seven  dollar  digit  numbers  but 
those  of  us  who  serve  the  program  dealing  with  those  in  need  of 
housing  will  not  forget.   Then  you  have  the  cruelest  hoax  of  all 
--  public  housing  financing  would  no  longer  be  tax-exempt.   We 
shall  spend  an  additional  $14  billion  this  year  for  housing 
financing.   Although  no  new  units  will  be  built,  we  will  spend 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  money  as  last  year  on  contract 
authority  for  CIAP  and  deferred  maintenance.   The  actual  monies 
available  for  this  purpose  for  PHAs  would  have  been  reduced  by 
85%.   This  is  a  perfect  example  of  "more  is  less."   But  even 
HUD's  and  0MB' s  public  relation  machines  would  not  be  able  to 
hoodwink  the  American  public  on  this  issue. 

Since  1934,  and  for  every  succeeding  Administration, 
Democrat  and  Republican,  until  very  recently,  the  construction  of 
public  housing  units  across  the  country  was  authorized  in 
Congress  as  recognition  of  the  fact  that  decent  housing  and 
affordable  rents  for  low-income  persons  was  a  national  respon- 
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sis>ility,   itonies  ifer«  mde  •v»il»bl«  quarterly  tjy  tb*  Tvnti^n*! 
iBGislatur*.   With  the  onset  of  inflation  and  a  particularly  ^a^ 
matic  increase  in  eT^eroy  costs  while  at  the  same  time  rents  were 
capped  and  our  residents  became  increaslTKjly  poor.  Congress  began 
provifli-ng  operating  subsidies  in  addition  to  payment  for  debt 
service-   On  this  basis  cities  and  towns  and  localities  in  the  SO 
states  agreed  to  the  building  of  this  badly  needed  housing  and 
provided  its  share  of  support  for  tax-exempt  ion  and  other 
assistance.   In  my  city  alone,  the  Mayor's  tax  levy  funds  provide 
S40  million  annually  for  the  authority's  security  program.   It 
also  pays  for  the  operation  of  certain  community  facilities  for 
the  more  than  1/4  million  young  people  living  in  our  developments 
under  the  age  of  18,  who  otherwise  could  indeed  be  a  source  of 
trouble. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  by  providing  public  power  through 
the  Niagara  Falls  Network  we  saved  the  federal  government  puhlio 
housing  program  at  least  $30  million  a  year  annually  In  utility 
costs  over  %#hat  the  private  power  companies  %»ere  charged.   Ani1 
now  suddenly  the  Administration  has  decided  to  severely  damage  If 
not  sink  this  program  which  was  meant  to  be  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  federal  and  not  the  local  government.   If  It  Is 
guestionable  %*hether  Mr.  Stockman  believes  there  Is  no  housing 
shortage  for  the  poor  then  I  believe  this  to  be  the  biggest  He 
of  them  all.   If  the  Congress  wishes  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  not 
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approving  new  units  that  is  a  decision  they  can  o£  course  make 
denovo.   May  the  homeless  suffering  be  the  burden  of  those  who 
advocate  this  approach.   But  to  abandon  through  financial 
strangulation  and  extensive  over-regulation  by  HUD,  a  housing 
stock  with  a  replacement  value  of  nearly  $80  million,  to  remove 
any  ability  to  do  the  deferred  maintenance,  to  upgrade  30,  40  and 
50  year  old  units,  to  eliminate  funding  to  enable  us  to  improve 
our  management  capability  and  to  starve  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  our  agency's  operating  subsidies  is  not  only  socially  poor  but 
poor  business  and  certainly  not  as  cost-effective. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  unethical  and  immoral  and  perhaps 
illegal  to  withdraw  after  the  fact  —  ex  post  facto  —  support 
for  housing  which  was  built  with  the  full  understanding  over  the 
past  50  years  that  it  was  indeed  a  federal  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide low-income  housing  for  needy  people.   For  less  than  $8,000  a 
unit,  (admittedly  still  a  somewhat  questionable  estimate  while 
the  modernization  needs  study  is  still  underway;  now  eight  months 
behind  schedule  because  of  HUD's  procrastination)  nearly  half  the 
stock  of  public  housing  can  conceivably  be  made  viable  and  serve 
those  who  need  it  so  desperately  and  have  no  other  place  to  go. 
For  somewhat  more  money  the  many  vacant  units  which  are  still 
plagueing  some  PHAs  can  also  be  restored  as  viable  housing  at  a 
much  lesser  cost  than  building  new  housing  a  few  years  from  now. 
Because  of  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Stockman  and  company,  this  country 
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minorities,  ito  house  those  no  one  else  can  or  wishes  to  house. 
And  yet  we  ask  them  to  pay  30%  of  their  gross  income  for  rent  - 
another  form  of  taxation  for  the  poor  %rhile  the  affluent  both 
corporate  and  private  qet  their  tax  refund,   lis' re  willing  to 
tighten  our  belts  but  we're  not  going  to  commit  self-destruction. 
On  behalf  of  the  more  than  200,000  families,  nearly  700,000 
people  living  in  public  housing  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as  the 
1.3  million  families,  nearly  4  million  persons  of  very  low-  and 
mode rate- income  in  public  housing  in  the  United  States,  I 
respectfully  appeal  to  you  to  pass  H.R.I  and  to  help  us  survive 
for  the  sake  of  all  of  us. 
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!•  Total  Budget  Authority  and  BuwberB  of  Units  Author lzg<3 

!•  Operating  Subsidy^  Total  appropriation  of  $1  4 
billion,  including  $100  million  £or  costs  beyond 
control  and  appeals.  Approximately  $137  million 
ought  to  be  available  from  FV85  in  carryovers, 
resulting  in  a  need  for  new  appropriations  o£ 
approximately  $1.26  billion.   (See  Appendix  A  for 
CLPHA  calculation  of  estimated  Py86  operating 
subsidy  need.) 

2.   Modernization:   at  least  $2  billion  in  budget 
authority. 

CLPHA' s  estimate  of  annual  modernization  needs  have  been 
based  upon  several  alternative  methods,  including  those  shown 
below. 

a)  There  are  presently  approximately  1.3  million  of 
public  housing  units  in  management,  with  an 
estimated  average  replacement  value  of  $60,000  per 
unit,  for  a  total  of  $78  billion  value.   Setting 
aside  1.5%  of  this  value  annually  as  a  capital 
improvements  reserve  (assuming  no  backlog  of 
modernization  needs  that  need  to  be  met  through 
"catch-up"  funding),  would  result  in  a  need  of  $1.17 
billion  per  year.   Under  CIAP,  this  would  be  doubled 
to  cover  debt  service,  for  a  total  need  of  $2.34 
billion  per  year  —  in  order  to  cover  the  on-going 
accrual  of  new  needs  irrespective  of  the  back-log  of 
old  needs. 

b)  A  different  way  of  looking  at  the  same  numbers  would 
be  to  assume  a  40-year  depreciation.   Dividing  the 
current  estimated  replacement  value  of  the  public 
housing  stock  by  40  %#ould  give  an  annual  replacement 
need  of  $1.95  billion.   Under  CIAP  this  would 
require  annual  budget  authority  of  $3.9  billion. 

c)  A  preliminary  survey  of  modernization  needs  in 
public  housing  carried  out  by  CLPHA  in  November  1983 
revealed  a  conservative  estimate  of  approximately 
$8r400  per  unit  in  public  housing,  excluding  major 
redevelopment  of  troubled  projects.   If  this  figure 
could  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  entire  public 
housing  stock,  the  total  need  would  be 
$10,920,000,000.   Doubling  this  for  CIAP  purposes 
gives  $21,840,000,000,  and  dividing  this  by,  say, 
eight  years'  worth  of  authorizations  gives  an  annual 
needed  authorization  level  of  $2.73  billion,  in  1983 
dollars,  excluding  major  redevelopment.   [See 
Appendix  B  for  detailed  survey  results  and 
limitations.] 
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In  addition,  a  national  study  of  modernization  needs  in 
public  housing  has  been  sponsored  by  CLPHA  and  is  currently 
underway,  under  a  $4  million  contract  £rom  HUD  to  Abt 
Associates  Inc.   First  results  o£  this  study  are  expected  in 
late  1985. 

3)  Rental  Assistance:  no  specific  CLPHA  dollar 
estimate  of  need  at  this  time. 

4)  Development;   CLPHA  seeks  a  minimum  of  15,000  units, 
and  endorses  the  16,500  units  contained  in  H.R.I. 
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II.  Operating  Subsidies  and  Performance  Funding  System  (PPS) 

CLPHA  calls  £or  a  HUD/PRA  working  committee,  similar  in 
composition  to  the  Modernisation  Research  Advisory  Group, 
that  would  develop  proposals  for  improving  the  Performance 
Funding  Sy^tdiQ  PFS).   The  following  specific  proposals  have 
been  endorsed  by  CLPHA. 

1)  Occupancy  Rate  Used  for  Pcgjectlng  Rental  Income, 
For  projecting  occupancy,  PHAs  should  be  allowed  to  uae  the 
actual  occupancy  rate  (at  the  end  of  the  prior  PHA  fiscal 
year)  or  97%,  whichever  is   less,  with  exceptions  as  noted 
below  concerning  long-terro  vacancies-   If  the  PHA  achieves 
higher  than  97t  occupancy,  the  additional  rental  Income 
should  not  be  shared  with  HUD. 

2)  Exclusion  for  recapture.   Exclude  from  rental  Income 
any  retroactive  rent  collections  where  the  tenant  had 
misrepresented  Income  (or  other  reason)   This  would  give  the 
PHAs  an  incentive  for  going  after  fraud. 

3)  No  year-end  recapture  by  HUD  of  actual  rental  income 
in  excess  of  budgeted  rental  income.   Explicitly  put  into  the 
statute  that  it  Is  the  intent  of  the  statute  to  provide  a 
management  incentive  to  the  PHAs,  and  allow  the  PHA  to  keep 
actual  rental  income  in  excess  of  budgeted  rental  income  in 
the  year  in  which  the  "excess"  (if  any)  occurs;  and  that 
there  should  be  no  recapture  of  any  part  of  this  difference 
at  any  time  in  the  future  by  HUD,  except  where  there  has  been 
proven  fraud  by  the  PHA  or  an  obvious  failure  by  the  PHA  to 
correctly  apply  specific  HUD  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  computation  of  rental  income,  as  commonly  interpreted  by 
the  HUD  field  offices  at  the  time  of  original  budget 
approval • 

4)  Investment  Income.   Put  something  like  HUD's  current 
procedures  regarding  investment  income  into  the  statute,  but 
don't  use  100%  of  the  current  Treasury  Bill  rate;  use  about 
85%  Instead,  to  reflect  the  need  for  exclusion  of  cash  held 
for  specified  purposes  —  for  a  variety  of  reasons  —  which 
the  PHA  can't  Invest  in  higher-yield  securities,  because  it 
has  to  be  kept  liquid.  Also  allow  PHAs  to  invest  their  money 
through  state  depository  instrumentalities  which  have  been 
set  up  for  the  specific  purpose  o£  receiving  funds  from 
municipalities  and  municipal  agencies  for  reinvestment 
purposes.   Federal  regulations  now  prohibit  investments  by 
PHAs  in  securities  that  aren't  fully  insured  or 
collateralized.   Make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  such  state 
instrumentalities. 
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5)  Other  income »  Provide  that  no  "other  income", 
except  grants  received  by  the  PRAs  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
current  utility  bills,  shall  be  included  in  the  PPS 
calculations;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  "ex  post" 
reconciliation  of  budgeted  vs.  actual  "other  income".   Delete 
any  "other  income"  from  PPS  calculations  for  which  there  is  a 
specific  accompanying  expense  (outlay)  by  the  PHA,  for 
example  payments  from  tenants  in  compensation  for  damage  done 
to  units;  income  from  coin-operated  laundry  machines;  excess 
utility  charges;  etc. 

6)  HUD  Discretionary  Adjustment.   Section  110(e) 
currently  provides  HUD  with  the  authority  to  make  "ex  post" 
discretionary  adjustments  "when  new  information  becomes 
available."   Put  strict  statutory  limits  on  HUD's  use  of  this 
clause,  allowing  HUD  to  make  such  discretionary  adjustments 
only:  (a)  when  there  is  evidence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  a 
PHA;  or  b)  when  the  PHA  requests  an  adjustment.   Insert 
wording  that  when  a  budget  has  once  been  approved  by  HUD,  the 
PHA  has  the  right  to  assume  that  there  will  not  be  any 
further  changes  in  its  budget  except  for  the  reasons  above. 

7)  Recaptures  and  Offsets.   In  order  to  recalculate, 
recapture  or  off-set  any  operating  subsidy  previously 
approved,  approval  by  a  peer-HUD  Review  Panel  would  be 
required.   See  models  established  for:   Education  Dept.,  Food 
Stamps,  and  CDBG.   [Details  of  the  proposed  Review  Committee 
are  discussed  in  Section  VII.] 

8)  Costs  Beyond  Control.   There  should  be  provision  for 
funding  costs  beyond  control,  and  HUD  should  request  funds 
from  Congress  for  this  purpose.   Statute  currently  provides 
that  any  "surplus"  funds  appropriated  but  unused  by  HUD  for 
PFS  during  the  fiscal  year  should  be  used  to  fund  "costs 
beyond  control".   However,  the  Appropriations  Committees  have 
recently  carried  surpluses  forward  into  the  next  fiscal  year, 
over-riding  the  statute.   CLPHA  seeks  recognition  of  the 
current  provisions  of  the  statute. 

PHAs  experience  "costs  beyond  control"  in  many  areas. 
Some  examples  are  where  binding  arbitration  determines  the 
local  wage  rates  a  PHA  must  pay,  sometimes  as  part  of  an 
agreement  with  a  municipal  employees'  union;  or  when  a  PHA  is 
required  to  make  contributions  to  employees'  retirement  plans 
as  a  result  of  negotiations  beyond  the  control  of  the  PHA, 
for  example  in  the  case  of  a  municipal  employees'  union;  or 
when  insurance  rates  go  up  beyond  predicted  levels  and  there 
are  no  feasible  alternatives.   In  these  cases  and  others, 
PHAs  experience  "cost  beyond  control,  "  and  need  a  special 
budget  adjustment  from  HUD  to  reflect  these  special 
circumstances. 
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Tte  Prs  has  alwBTS  mllammd   sucH  adjustsMts  for  *co«t9 
beyond  control*  in  tbrnatj,   bat  la  practice  funds  teve  rarely 
been  provided.  As  a  ressit,  tite  shortfall  has  to  be 
"swallowed*  by  other  bvdget  line  itens*  which  in  turn  are  not 
allowed  the  inflationary  increases  intended  by  Frs« 

9)  Appeals,  A  PHJk  should  be  able  to  Appeal  its 
Allowable  Expense  Leeel  (A£t>  for  a  variety  c>f  reasons 
including  in«^l table  establ i sheen t  of  its  original  (base 
year)  ABL;  demonstrated  inaccuracy  of  inflation  estinates 
required  by  hud;  or  specific  operating  circumstances  of  the 
PHA  not  reflected  in  the  fomula.   [Oxtails  of  Appeals 
Process  are  covered  under  Review  Coaslttee  In  Section  VII  %  I 

10)  vacant  Pnlts,  There  should  be  a  clear  distinction 
■ade  between  short  tern  vacancies  I.e.  units  which  are 
vacant  for  only  a  short  period  due  to  normal  turn-around «  and 
those  which  are  vacant  for  two  nonths  or  sore  due  to 
vandalisn  and/or  a  need  for  nodernliatlon  funds  to  restore 
the  units  to  habitabtlity-  The  former  units  should  be 
addressed  under  the  provisions  of  B.l  above* 

For  long-term  vacancies,  there  should  be  continued 
operating  subsidies,  conditioned  on  development  of  a 
mandatory  plan  that  trould  Include: 

-  specifics  for  returning  vacant  units  to  occupancyi 

-  HUD  has  to  enter  into  a  work-out  plan  with  the  PHAi 

-  the  plan  would  spell  out  the  details  of  a  working 
partnership  between  HUD  and  the  PHA,  and  include 
HUD'S  responsibilities  as  well  as  those  of  the  PHAi 

-  all  vacant  units  included  in  the  plan  would  have  to 
be  re-occupied  within  five  years; 

-  until  that  time,  the  PHA  would  be  held  harmless  In 
terms  of  operating  subsidy. 

PHAs  would  be  allowed  as  part  of  such  plans  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  units  occupied  by  single  persons. 

If  the  PHA  failed  to  take  the  actions  contained  In 
the  work-out  plan,  then  HUD  would  have  to  take  appropriate 
corrective  action.   The  work-out  plan  should  include  the 
proposed  HUD  allocation  of  operating  subsidy  and  CIAP  or 
development  funds.   HOrk-out  plans  should  also  address  the 
problems  of  so-called  'unmarketable'  units,  e.g.  efficiency 
apartments  for  elders. 
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11)   Delta  Factor.   PHAs,  on  an  optional  basis,  should 
be  allowed  to  use  a  1/2  of  1%  increase  in  their  AEL  annually 
in  lieu  of  the  "Delta"  calculations,  for  simplicity. 

12r  HUD  Administration  of  PFS>   Direct  HUD  to  strictly 
follow  the  requirements  of  the  annual  funding  cycAe;  to 
release  the  "PFS  Factors"  to  the  PHAs  on  time  (perhaps  twice 
a  year);  to  solicit  budgets  from  the  PHAs  on  time;  to  approve 
such  budgets  no  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  PHAs'  fiscal  years;  and  to  release  operating  subsidy 
funds  to  the  PHAs  in  equal  monthly  allotments,  on  time, 
rather  than  in  variable  amounts  based  on  the  PHAs'  immediate 
cash  flow. 

Require  HUD  to  make  public  all  calculations  of  actual 
(past)  operating  subsidies  paid  under  PFS;  and  estimated 
(future)  subsidies,  including  the  factors  (such  as  inflation 
factors)  upon  which  such  calculations  are  based.   Require  HUD 
to  solicit  comments  on  major  PFS  factors  such  as  the 
projected  annual  inflation  factor. 

13)   Operating  Reserves .   Clearly  state  in  statute  the 
need  for  PHAs  to  maintain  adequate  operating  reserves.   State 
that  the  goal  is  for  PHAs  to  have  100%  of  their  maximum 
allowable  operating  reserves.   Prohibit  HUD  from  requiring  a 
PHA  to  reduce  the  level  of  its  operating  reserves  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  other  funds  such  as  operating 
subsidies  or  modernization  funds.   Prohibit  HUD  from 
requiring  a  PHA  to  draw  down  its  operating  reserves  below  50% 
of  maximum,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  where  there  is 
demonstrated  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  PHA.   Allow  PHAs  to 
build  up  their  reserves  to  at  least  50%  of  maximum  as  an 
eligible  PFS  expense. 

Clearly  define  operating  reserves  and  make  it  clear  that 
they  are  separate  from  replacement  reserves. 
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III.   Rent  levels  income  eligibility/  deductions  and  tenant 
characteristics . 


1)   Ceiling  rents.   PHAs  should  be  allowed  to  adopt 
ceiling  rents  in  order  to  maintain  a  suitable  tenant  income 
mix. 

Many  PHAs  are  observing  that  income-eligible  tenants  who 
are  forced  to  pay  30%  of  their  incomes  for  rent,  and  who  are 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  income-eligibility  scale,  end  up 
paying  considerably  more  to  live  in  public  housing  than  they 
would  if  they  moved  to  lower  quality  units  in  the  private 
market.   They  therefore  are  increasingly  moving  out  of  public 
housing,  with  the  results  that:   a)  they  obtain  lower  quality 
housing;  and  b)  the  social/economic  characteristics  of  the 
public  housing  tenantry  is  changed  in  ways  that  PHAs  feel 
create  additional  problems  for  the  remaining  tenants. 

Ceiling  rents  should  be  based  upon  either:  a)  a  "Pair 
Market  Rent";  or  b)  the  computed  theoretical  cost  to  the  PHA 
of  operations  plus  debt  service. 

All  tenants  in  units  with  ceiling  rents  would  still  have 
to  be  income  eligible  for  the  public  housing  program.  (Set  a 
"continuing  occupancy"  income  eligibility  limit.) 
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IV.   Hod<MB»W»a  and  CTAP 


1)  Hoderntzation  Priorities.   Direct  HUD  to  recognize 
existing  program  priorities,  including  that  PHAs  should  be 
allowed  to  do  comprehengive  modernization  whenever  the  PHA 
deteminea  that  this  is  the  roo3t  cost-ectective  and  feasible 
approach   Prohibit  HUD  from  making  decisions  based  solely  on 
narrow,  quantitative  "cost-benefit"  or  "viability"  criteria 
that  do  not  take  into  account  broader  considerations  such  as 
restoring  units  to  habitability  or  occupancy. 

2)  Kod  e  r  n i  g a  t  i  on  Ha  n d boo k  St  a  nda  r d s .   Direct  HUD  to 
maintain  the  mod  handbook  standards  that  were  in  effect  in 
summer  1984.   (HUD  Handbook  7485.2  Revised,  dated  6/14/82.) 
Allow  HUD  to  grant  waivers  to  these  standards  to  PHAs  upon 
their  request.   [This  would  prohibit  many  of  the  changes 
proposed  for  the  1985  mod.  handbook  standards,  such  as  the 
distinction  between  "mandatory"  and  "project-level" 
standards.] 

3)  Purpose .   Clearly  express  that  the  purpose  of  the 
CIAP  program  is  not  simply  to  restore  units  to  original, 
often  obsolete  condition,  but  also,  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  upgrade  -and  rebuild  if  necessary-  public  housing 
units  to  current,  modest  standards  of  long-range  liveability 
and  to  produce  long-range  habitability.   Require  that  HUD 
regulations  reflect  these  purposes. 

4)  CIAP  Allocations  Procedures  and  Reporting 
Requirements. 

a)  specify  that  HUD  must  develop  regulations 
through  notice-and-comment  rulemaking  under 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  for  the 
allocation  and  distribution  of  modernization 
funds,  and  that  HUD  may  not  allocate  special 
set-asides  from  this  money  for  any  purposes 
except  as  provided  in  the  regulations; 

b)  define  more  clearly  the  "vacant  unit"  set-aside 
and  what  are  the  intended  objectives  of  this 
program:  long-term  viability  of  the  developments 
involved;  spell  out  what  kinds  of  plans  and- 
actions  HUD  must  carry  out,  in  cooperation  with 
the  PHAs. 

c)  Reporting  Requirements.   Require  HUD  at  regular 
intervals  to  issue  reports  on  the  allocation, 
distribution  and  actual  receipt  of  modernization 
funds  by  the  PHAs;  by  HUD  region  and  field 
office;  and  by  purpose  for  which  these  funds  were 
allocated. 
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d)   Viability  aetr  jey^ad  CeMt-Benef it_ AMtIy»ta> 
Require  th^t  VtiCh   criteria  t>«  insViVuted  onlj 
▼  ia  regulation  chao^e  after  rK>tic»-aiul-ccHBittnt 
rul«»akir>g,  in  accor<i  I'ith  the  IWtalnistrative 
Procedures  Act  And  BOD' 8  regulations.  Spell  out 
in  detail  tbe  t]rpes  of  AOft*<iuant  if  table  factors 
vhich  BOO  Bust  take  into  account  ia  carrying  oat 
▼lability  analyse*  and  cost*benefit  analyses, 
and  sake  it  cle&r  that  Sod  aust  give  tbase 
factors  weight  along  irith  the  quantifiable 
factors. 


e)   Liaiitation  on  special-purpose  ■odemisation. 

Oppose  arbitrary  proposed  10%  liaitation,  while 
stressing  that  PHAs  that  want  to  do  coap.  aod. 
should  not  be  forced  to  do  special  purpose  aod. 
instead. 

5)   AdvaiH:e  Architectural  and  Engineer iftg  Work.   Direct 
BOD  to  use  the  monies  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose ,>  i«e.  for  'advance  A/E  planning  in  the 
year(s)  prior  to  which  an  application  for  such 
improvements  is  actually  approved* #  provided  that 
the  EJUD  field  office  has  determined  that  such  vork 
has  s   reasonable  chance  of  being  funded  in  the  nexL 
2-3  years.   These  funds  sJiall  not  be  recaptured  froA 
the  PHA  if  the  work,  is  subsequently  not  approved*  if 
HUD  originally  agreed  chat  this  was  a  project  that 
was  needled  in  general  terns  and  was  potentially 
approvable  T^lur>ding  were  available*   Letting  PHAs 
do  substantial  asounts  of  A/E  work  a  year  prior  to 
funding  approval  would  greatly  expedite  the  PHA*s 
ability  to  experrd  funds  ooce  the  Modernization  funds 
were  released  by  HUD.   This,  in  turn,  would  reduce 
the  a«iounT:s  of  modernization  funds  lost  to 
inflation,  and  in  aost  cases  cut  utility  expenses 
and,  thus,  operating  subsidies. 

6.   Major  Recpnstructioft,   Some  ievelop^nts  need  najor 
reconstrtict ion  in  order  to  reduce  high  vacancy 
levels  and  return  the  buildings  to  habltability.   In 
SOBS  cases  this  means  converting  large-faaily 
(■ulti'bedrooaf  units  1a  high*rlse  structures  into 
saaller  units  for  smaller  households;  in   other 
buildings,  "breakthroughs   conversion  of  small 
units  into  larger  units)  may  be  appropriate. 
Total  redesign  of  mechanical,  heating,  electrical, 
plumbing  and  other  systea»  aay  b«  needed  at  the  same 
time.   In  addition,  entryway  redesign  may  be 
required  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
development. 
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CLPHA  supports  conversion  of  commitments  of 
development  funds  to  reconstruction  of  existing 
projects  with  especially  large  modernization  needs 
and  special  problems. 

Some  CLPHA  members  also  recommend  that  in  order  that 
development  money  can  be  used  to  produce  as  many  new 
(incremental)  units  as  possible,  HUD  should 
establish  a  special  category  of  modernization,  major 
reconstruction,  with  higher  cost  limits,  that  could 
be  used  for  major  redesign  and  redevelopment  of 
distressed,  high-cost,  high-need  projects,  subject 
to  certain  additional  special  requirements. 

Little  development  money  remains  outstanding  since 
HUD  has  adopted  a  rigid  recapture  policy. 

7.   Hodernization  Needs  Study  Reports.   Direct  HUD  to 
provide  a  specific  set  of  reports  as  outputs  of  the 
modernization  needs  study  (at  a  minimum),  with 
leeway  to  HUD  to  add  other  reports  as  it  sees  fit. 
The  reports  should  include  at  least  the  requirements 
shown  in  Appendix  D,  and  dates  should  be  set  when 
different  reports  are  due  from  HUD. 

8)   fjituce  of  Modernization  Research  Advisory  Gtoup 
(RAG)  and  development  of  proposals  tor  future 
directions  for  modernisation  programs,  ceplacement 
reserves,  etc. 

a)   The  Modernization  Research  Advisory  Group  (RAG) 
consisting  of  Executive  Directors  of  Large, 
Medium  and  Small  PHAs  shoold  be  continued  and 
expanded  to  take  on  additional  responsibilities. 
The  RAG  should  work  with  HUD  and  the  consultant 
to  specify  the  content  and  format  of  reports 
from  the  modernization  needs  study,  and  to 
review  such  reports  before  they  are  publicly 
released. 

The  RAG  should  work  with  HUD  and  the  consultant 
to  determine  the  characteristics  of,  and  modes 
of  access  to,  the  data  base  that  will  be  the 
principal  product  of  the  study.   The  RAG  will 
work  with  HUD,  the  consultant.  Congress  and  the 
PHAs  to  develop  procedures  under  which  the  data 
base  may  be  used  in  the  future  to  test  out 
various  proposed  policy  options  concerning  the 
future  of  the  modernization  program 
alternatives.   Maintain  as  much  PHA  control  over 
this  process  as  possible,  working  closely  with 
the  Congress. 
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b)  Direct  HUD  to  work  with  the  RAG  to  establish 
procedures  for  coming  up  with  recommendations 
for  the  future  of  the  modernization  program, 
including  but  not  necessarily  limited  to  the 
following  alternatives: 

i)   a  multi-year  block  grant  to  permit  PHAs  to 
catch  up  with  their  back-log  of  unmet 
modernization  needs,  based  upon  some 
explicit  criteria  of  need  and  adequate 
funding  levels; 

11)   a  replacement  allowance,  accompanied  by  a 
major  systems  fund  to  be  administered  by 
HUD  on  the  basis  of  applications; 

ill)   other  options  or  combinations  of  options. 

Crucial  to  any  plan  are  predictability  of  annual  funding 
levels  and  flexibility  of  use  by  the  local  PHA. 

c)  RAG  should  explore  a  "spin-off"  committee  or 
sub-committee  to  act  as  a  transition  or 
cross-over  committee  to  help  PHAs  with  the 
transition  from  CIAP  to  possible  new  programs. 
In  most  cases,  it  will  probably  be  appropriate 
for  PHAs  to  make  the  change  on  a 
development-by-development  basis. 

d)  Appropriate  staff  support  should  be  provided  to 
the  RAG. 

e)  HUD  staff  that  attend  RAG  meetings  should 
include  modernization  program  staff,  not  just 
PD&R  staff. 
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V.   Public  housing  demolition;  and  disposition 
1)   Homeownership 

a)  CLPHA  supports  the  idea  of  low-income 
homeownership,  and  encourages  HUD  and  the 
Congress  to  fund  programs  to  achieve  this  goal. 
The  primary  vehicles,  however,  should  be  through 
such  programs  as  Section  235  and  Turnkey  III,  not 
through  the  sale  of  conventional  public  housing. 

b)  Homeownership  in  public  housing  should  be 
conditioned  on  replacement  of  units  on  a 
one-for-one  basis,  so  that  the  public  housing 
stock  will  not  be  reduced,  if  the  PHA  can 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
such  units  in  the  community. 

c)  Draft  comments  on  HUD*s  proposed  public  housing 
homeownership  program  from  the  Boston  and  New 
York  City  Housing  Authorities  are  included  in 
Appendix  E. 

d)  Finally,  CLPHA  strongly  recommends  that  the 
HUD/PD&R  research  budget  not  be  further 
dissipated  in  demonstration  efforts  to  discover 
ways  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  available 
low-income  housing  stock,  which  is  already 
inadequate  to  meet  existing  needs.   Instead,  PD&R 
should  direct  its  efforts  toward: 

i)  determining  the  magnitude  of  current  and 
projected  future  housing  needs  of  poor  and 
very  poor  households  in  the  nation; 

ii)  improvement  of  HUD  data-bases  so  that  HUD 
can  begin  to  carry  out  its  own  management 
responsibilities  more  effectively;  and, 

iii)  analysis  of  on-going  problems  in  the  public 
housing  program  and  development  of 
recommendations  for  improving  programs  to 
better  serve  those  in  need,  and  improving 
management  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 
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VI.   acntal  Assistances   Section  8  and  ^^CHichTS 


1)  Strong  support  for  continuing  the  Section  8 
"existing*  and  *noderate  rehab*  programs,  at 
adequate  funding  levels. 

2)  ffeed  to  aaintain  adequate  PBA  administrative  fees, 
and  to  ertsur«  that  the  same   administrative  fees  are 
Bade  available  by  HUD  for  the  voucher  prograa. 

3)  Opposed  to  splitting  off  Section  8  froa  Asst.  Sec. 
for  Public  Housing.  These  programs  should  be  kept 
together  for  adninistrative  purposes  within  BOD. 


4)  Sone  PHAs  interested  in  using  Section  8  skkI.  rehab, 
■oney  with  development ,  e.g.  for  talcing  over  236 
projects. 

5)  Hinitm  Tern.   Establish  a  BinuiuB  tern  for  rental 


asslstaoce  contracts  with  PHAs. 

6)  Adequate  P^ir  itortet  Rent  {F?tRj  level a^ 

7)  Linits  on  Voucher  Demons tr at  ion >   Put  specific 

I la its  on  the  voucher  deeonstratioHt  and  prohibit 
HUD  tram   converting  Any   other  Section  8  funds  for 
use  a$  vouchers.   Lisiit  both  the  dollars  and  nunber 
of  units  that  can  be  converted  to  vouchers  Dy  HUD* 
BstabLish  a  cut-off  date  o*>  how  long  any  money  can 
be  used  for  vouchers,  unless  and  until  Congress 
approves  a  full-scale  voucher  program.   Very  strong 
constraints  and  jrohibit ions. 

8)  Evaluation  of  Voucher  Demonstration. 

a)  Establish  a  Research  Advisory  Group  that  would 
work  with  EUD   to  develop  the  evaluation 
Methodology  and  develop  evaluation  reports  on 
the  voucher  demonstration.   Strong  PHA 
involvement  in  the  RAG,  including  both  PHAs  that 
are  and  are  not  participating  in  the  voucher 
demonstration. 

b)  Establish  statutory  criteria  by  which  the 
voucher  demonstration  must  be  evaluated.   Give 
directions  as  to  what  kinds  of  reports  must  be 
made  on  the  voucher  demonstrati^"    Pf^po^ts 
should  include  the  conpardtive  effectiveness  of 
vouchers  vs.  Section  8  "existing".   Should  show 
what  procedures  %#ere  used  to  provide  vouchers  to 
recipients.   [It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
"skimming"  effect  here,  with  PHAs  looking  for 
likely  success  stories  so  that  they  can  move  the 
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vouchers  and  get  them  used  up  quickly.]   The 
Demonstration  should  show  the  comparative 
success  rates  in  the  use  of  vouchers  for 
households  of  different  sizes  (large,  medium  & 
small);  by  age,  race  and  sex  of  households  head; 
By  whether  the  voucher  recipients  move  or  don't 
move;  by  condition  of  the  original  unit  of  the 
voucher  recipient;  by  certain  financial 
characteristics  such  as  household  income  (by 
family  size),  the  rent  level  of  the  unit  the 
household  is  in  before  receiving  the  voucher  and 
after  receiving  the  voucher,  and  the 
rent- income- ratio  before  and  after  receiving  the 
voucher.   We  also  need  information  on  whether 
the  rents  paid  by  voucher  recipients  were  higher 
than  or  lower  than  Section  8  Pair  Market  Rent 
levels.  All  of  this  is  not  to  obstruct  the 
adoption  of  a  voucher  program  under  some 
circumstances,  but  only  to  provide  clear-cut 
information  on  the  real  limits  und^r  which 
vouchers  seem  to  work  successfully  (assuming 
"EHat  there  are  such  circumstances),  with  an  eye 
to  allowing  PHAs  to  choose  vouchers  as  one  item 
on  a  broader  progr£UQ  menu  if  they  decide  this  is 
the  program  for  them. 

c)   Provide  staff  assistance  to  voucher  Demo.  RAG. 
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?II.  Public  tiousinq  aanaqement  and  HUD  oversight* 

1)  HOD-P»er  Group  Review  and  Technical  Aaaistanca 
iittee 


Hie  principal  CLPHA  proposal  in  this  area  is  for  the 
•ttablislMent  of  Review  CoHiittee  to  work  alongside  the 
Dtpartaent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

a)  runctions  of  the  committee* 

i)   Establish  procedures  and  requirements,  including 
a  hearings  process,  for  the  recapture  of  any 
operating  subsidy,  modernitation,  development  or 
rental  assistance  funds  by  the  Department i  and 
administer  such  procedures  and  requirements. 

ii)   Establish  procedures  and  requirements  for  the 
Appeal  of  any  funding  allocation  decisions  made 
by  HUD  under  the  operating  subsidy  and 
modernization  programs,  including  the  level  at 
which  the  PHA's  Allowable  Expense  Level  (AEL)  is 
set;  and  administer  such  procedures  and 
requirements. 

iii)   Establish  procedures  and  requirements  whereby 
PHAs  may  request  reimbursements  for  operating 
"cost  beyond  control";  and  administer  such 
procedures  and  requirements. 

iv)   Establish  performance  measures  for  public 
housing  and  collect  information  on  the 
performance  of  PHAs  according  to  these  measures. 

v)   Establish  a  peer-group  review  and  technical 

assistance  process,  which  would  be  voluntarily 
requested  by  PHAs. 

vi)   Work  with  HUD  to  develop  procedures  whereby  HUD 
could  address  the  problems  of  PHAs  that  did  not 
participate  in  peer-group  TA  programs;  and/or 
whose  performance  did  not  improve. 

b)  Membership  of  the  committee.  Approximately  2/3  of 
the  membership  of  the  committee  should  be  composed 
of  PHAs. 

c)  Funding;   Require  HUD  and  the  Committee  to  work 
together  to  develop  requests  for  funding,  as 
appropriate,  wherever  current  or  projected  actions 
by  the  Committee  %#ould  need  additional 
appropriations  by  the  Congress. 
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d)   PFS  Factors;   Specifically  direct  that  the  Conmittee 
review  the  inflation  levels  prescribed  by  HUD  in  the 
"PFS  Factors";  and  hear  appeals  from  PHAs  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  these  inflation  factors. 

2)  Regulations. 

Clarify  what  HUD  must  do  via  regulations  change  vs. 
handbook  change?   Require  HUD  to  work  with  PHAs  to  develop 
any  proposed  new  regulations  or  changes  in  regulations. 

3)  Two-tiered  system. 

Consider  directing  the  HUD-Peer  Group  Review  and 
Technical  Assistance  Committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  moving 
toward  a  t%#o- tiered  system  for  public  housing,  either  on  the 
basis  of  PHA  size  or  past  performance,  that  would  enable 
steps  toward  reduced  HUD  monitoring  and  oversight  of  the 
majority  of  PHAs. 
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VIII.   Housing  Development.   Expansion  of  supply.   Broader, 
more  flexible  roles  for  local  PHAs. 

1)  Strong  support  for  continued  new  public  housing 
development,  where  this  is  determined  to  be  needed 
by  the  local  PHA.   Increase  development  funding  to 
16,500  units.  (In  calendar  year  1986,  little  or  no 
public  housing  will  be  in  the  pipeline  or  under 
construction. ) 

2)  More  realistic  cost  limits  on  new  development; 
reduced  paperwork  and  HUD  intervention  in  the 
development  process;  permit  greater  flexibility  to 
PHAs  in  deciding  who  new  development  should  be  for; 
delete  large-family  targeting  requirements;  permit 
greater  flexibility  in  design. 

3)  Make  PHAs  eligible  to  receive  HODAG  funds. 

4)  Prohibit  recapture  of  development  funds  in  cases 
where  estimated  costs  have  increased  over  original 
(budgeted)  costs  through  no  fault  of  the  PHA,  and 
the  PHA  needs  additional  time  to  revise  development 
plans  or  obtain  new  bids. 
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IX.   All  Other 

1)  Tax-exempt  bonds.   Strongly  support  continuing 
tax-exeapt  status  for  public  housing  notes  and 
bonds.  Work  vigorously  with  the  Congress  to  prevent 
HUD  from  converting  them  to  taxable  status. 

2)  A  Hew  Agency  tor  Public  Housing ■   CLPHA  is  very 
strongly  considering  atthia  time  a  recommendation 
that  a  new  agency  be  established  to  administer  the 
public  housing  program  and  possibly  all  low  and 
moderate  income  federal  housing  programs   This  new 
agency  would  be  independent  of  HUD.  The  need  for 
such  a  new  agency  is  described  in  Appendix  C  which 
was  prepared  at  the  CLPHA  legislative  meeting  in 
December  1984  in  Washington  D.C.   Information  on 
those  discussions  of  the  new  agency  are  contained  in 
the  minutes  of  that  meeting  and  may  be  obtained  from 
CLPHA  members. 

Further  details  of  this  proposal  will  be  developed 
for  discussion  at  the  next  CLPHA  meeting. 

3)  Family  High-Rise  Task  Force.   Direct  HUD  to 
establish  a  family  high-rise  task  force,  consisting 
primarily  of  PHA  Executive  Directors,  to  develop 
recommendations  for  methods  of  dealing  with  large, 
troubled  family-high-rise  projects,  including  the 
need  for  both  physical  and  management  improvements; 
or,  in  selected  cases,  for  demolition.   Direct  the 
Task  Force  to  prepare  recommendations  and  cost 
estimates  by  a  fixed  target  date;  and  provide 
funding  and  staff  resources  to  the  Task  Force  to 
assist  in  its  work. 

4)  Security/service  coordination.  Provide  funding  for 
PHAs  to  plan  for  and  develop  improved  security 
systems;  and  improved  social  services  coordination. 
Lay  out  guidelines  PHAs  would  have  to  meet  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  receipt  of  such  funds,  including 
reciprocal  responsibilities  that  local 
municipalities  would  be  expected  to  assume. 

5)  Inflation  Short-Fall.   Direct  HUD  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  estimate  of  the  short-fall  in  operating 
subsidies  that  resulted  from  underestimates  of  the 
AEL  inflation  factor  during  the  period  January  1, 
1977  to  September  30,  1982.   In  the  report  of  the 
HUD  Inspector  General  dated  January  20,  1984,  this 
figure  was  nationally  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$257  million.   For  a  sample  of  71  PHAs  included  in 
the  report  comprising  44%  of  the  units  nationwide, 
the  short-fall  was  shown  to  be  $113.1  million. 
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CLPHA  REQUESTS  FOR  FT86  ADTIORIZATIOMS  FOR  PUBUC  HODSIMC 


OPERATIMC  SUBSIDIES 


ApproprUtloa  $1,362,200,300 

Re-appropriacioo  of  FY83  funds        $196,231,000 

Obllgacioas  (near-final  e«t.)  $1.202.900.000 

EstlMCed  "surplus**  FY84  $355,531,000 

Appropriation  $1,123,500,000* 
If  surplus  carried  over  froa  nr84      $355.531.000 

Tocal  Available  FY85  $1,479,031,000 

CLniA  Est.  of  FY85  need  (1/85)  $1.341.800.000 

EstiMted  "surplus"  FY85  $137,231,000 

CLPHA  Est.  of  Need  $1,397,300,000 

If  surplus  carried  over  fro*  FT85      $137.231.000 

Additional  authorisation  needed  $1,260,069,000 


MODERIIIZATIOH:   CLPHA  is  requesting  a  $2  billion  authorization  level  for 
Pr86,   vhich  would  peniit  approximately  $1  billion  in  work  to  be  done, 
after  debt  service.    The  estisMted  replaceaent  value  of  the  public  housing 
stock,   at  1.3  Million  units,   is  approximately  $73  billion.    Setting 
aside  only  2Z  of  this  replacement  value  each  year  for  capital  improvements 
(modernization)  purooses  would  be  $1.56  billion,  which,  under  the  CIAP 
program,  would  require  twice  as  much  in  authorizations:   $3.12  billion. 
At  1.5Z  of  replacement  value,   there  would  be  a  capital  need  of  $1.17 
billion,  which,  under  CIAP,   would  require  an  authorisation  of  $2.3A  billion. 

DEVELOPMEltT;   CLPHA  supports  a  level  of  15,000  units  of  public  housing 
development  in  FY86. 


Not  including  $15  million  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  advance 
planning  (A/E)  for  Che  modernization  program. 

MArmhaU  StrMi  Boatow  MmMrnhM— tto  OSIOS  (•t7)7«a  0«M>  _ 
50»  C  8U««t  n  WamliiBCtoa  DC  SOOOS  (SOa)  ft^S  4900 
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'  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  AuthoriUe*  < 


fvllMLoMrr  Projection  of  Opera  ting  Subsidy  »••<!.     TXS6 
($  ■llllons) 

PY84  6^ 


Allowablg  EKpen«€  Lovel   (AEL)  $1719.7 

OtUltlos  Bmc 

Utll.  Adj. 
Sub-total 

lapact  of  Rolling  Base 

IPA  Audit  and  Other  Expenaee 

Add-ona,   Social  Security  and  Uneaployent 

Inco»e 

Sub-Total  "PFS  BASE"  $1209.8 


Hon-PFS  Authorities 

HUD  Eatlaate  of  Recaptures  During  FY84 

CLPHA  Eatlaate  of  Restored  Recaptures 

During  FY85 
Hlsc.  Litigation  (D.C.  et  al)(Est.) 
Misc.  "Offsets"  and  Residuals  (?) 

Appeals  Process  and  Costs  Beyond  Control 


1/10/85 


FY86 


$1850.3 <tJ       $1953.6  <fi 


$1069.2 
$1033.4^ 

$1087.4  U> 

nogB 

(5.0) 

$1142.4  Ct 

0.0 
$1142.4 

$4.2 

$4.2 

$5.0 

$2.4 

$4.0 

$5.0 

($1549.9) 

($1686.6)^*^ 

($1860.5)^ 

$1254.3 


$1245.5 


$49.3 
($37.2) 

$50.3^*' 

$51.8 

$2.4 
($21.4) 

$37.2 

$100.0 

(SO 


$1202.9 


$1341.8 


$1397.3 


Footnotes; 

(1)  Est.  actual  as  of  1/85 

(2)  (1719. 7)x(l. 017) (UMA)x(l. 0527) (cost  lnfl.)x(l. 005) (Delta) 

(3)  (1069.2)x(1.0l7)(UMA)x(l. 0000) (utll. cost  Infl.) 

(4)  (1549.9)x(1.01608)(lM»x(l. 02) (public  housing  tenant  Income 

Inf lat Ion) x( 1.05) (Increased  rent-lncone  ratio). 

(5)  (49. 3)x(l. 02) (subsidy  Inflation). 

(6)  (1850. 3)x(1.02)(lJMA)x(l. 03) (cost  Infl. )x(  1.005) (Delta)  . 

(7)  (1087. 4)x(1.02)(UMA)x(1.03)(utll. cost  infl.). 

(8)  (1686. 6)x(l. 02) (UM0)x( 1.03) (tenant  Incone  lnflatlon)xl.05(lncreased 

reot-lncoqre  ratio). 

(9)  (50. 3)x(l. 03) (subsidy  Inflation). 


8«vMi  Maraball  Btr—%  Boston  Ma— — hn— tte  0S108  (MTlTftS  OMO  ^ 
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RESULTS 

1)  Platrlbution  of  ■odemlxatlon  nemds  per  unit.         (current) 

RAIICE     ($  per  unit)  X 

Um  than  $2,500  19.2 

$2,S00  -'<^,999'  9.6 

$5,000-    -$fi499^  5.6 

$7,500-     $9,999;.'-  .—                  45s4 

*  $io;ooo  -•$n;499  : -^o*?-'  -      * 

$12^500  -  $14,999  ""  *  1.2  ^*- 

$15,000  -  $17,499  -  7.8 

'$17,500,-  $19,999  4.9 
!$20I006  -  •422',*499' • '  V             '  :2;5- *»- 

<^'$2i;500:-«<24-;999  2t2^      -^ 

$25^000*-  $27,499  O.a- 

$27,SOa-  $297999-  0.7 

'$30y00d  or  *«^e  0.2 

MEDIAN  -  $8,361  per  unit  * 

[*  technically,  thia  ia  a  aedian  of  the  aeana,  as  need/unit  was  not 
determined  by  individual  unit;  inatead,  PHAs  vere  aaked  to  provide 
a  aaan  figure  for  their  unita'in  each  of  four  categoriea  of  physical 
condition. ] 

2)  Piatribution  of  ■odemiaation  needs  by  category  of  physical  condition. 

Z  of  Average 

•  Need/Unit 

$1,517 

$8,501 

$11,811 

«$14,751 

^)  •  PreferriBl*Typifof  Mbdemikation  Funding.  •.  * 

o    Cooprehenaive  aod.  63. 3Z 

o  All  other  7.9Z 

4)  Eatiamted  need  to 'carry  out- a'  five-year  ■odemiaation  plan>  $10,i34/unit. 


CATEOonr 

Development 8 

Z  of  Units 

"A- 

36.2 

20.84 

Nvlf 

41.3 

53.13 

••- 

'^  ^.4 

9.W 

•  T'^/ 

.  <  • 

»'  ^0.0 

14.22 
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ALTOMATIVC  l^miODS  Of  ES^lfik^l^-JtH^^  MEEDS 

1)  P^]«at^of  mitlJtl  d<v»loj>iient  jcqat:  $2.4  billion  por  year. 

Ono .  rough  .ei  t isna. t e  -o f  a«c<Ht hat  /  !•  BOttc t  lica/  us*d' 'f  o r  ^'purpotfvr-  of-*— 
pcepArlng  budget  eiclMtes  fee  other  governnenc  tubsldlzed 
hou*lng  le  to  eet  aside  approxLoately  1.5X  oC  Che  InltUl  deve- 
lopiwnt  coits,  annually,  aa  a  budgeted  figure  for  a  caplrali  ^Vjv.k 
reaerv«.  The  InLtlaJ' developewnt  coats  of  public  hotialng  are  not 
available,  but  ualog  Inatead  the  current  ceplaci^n^  valu^;  of  ^$78. 
billion  would  produce  an  Annual  contribution  to' capital  Veaarvis^' 
of  $1.17  billion  per  year*  In  order  to  allow  thla  kind  of  annual 
outlay,  under  Che  .preaeo^  borrowing  ay  a  tew »  *n  annual  ClAP   r   « "  a  *! :  '^ 
author igatioh  of  about'  $2.4  T)llll6n  pet  ^ar  would,  be  needed/ 

2)  Batlmatea  froai  the  FHAa  theaaelves:  S3. 25  allllon  par  yaar.' 

A  preliminary  aurysy  of  the  modernization  naada -In  ^public -teualtigr' 
carried  out  by  CLPHA  in  Hoveaber  1983  indicated  that 'for  tha  26  -  r- 
large  and  and  extra- large  PHAa  that  responded  to  Cha  aurvay,    ^r 
there  was  a  vary  consarvatlva  aa tiaate  of  $8,361  par  unit  in 
ROderaisacion  naada  at  chat,  ci«a.  This  astioiate  waa'«o«ewhat  * 
conatralned-by.the  ^HAa'  perccptiona  that  they  were  to  atay 
within  HUD>.modarai2atlon. standards  in  making  thair  astisatas; 
and  cha  aatiAata  ^so  does  not  include  funda  that  would  ba 
requttad  for  aajot  redesign  and  radavelopaant  of  large,  family 
developments  -with  aeyera  problems.   Even  eatiaatlng  that  average 
needs  might  have  been  $10,000  per  unit  nationwide  at  chat  time, 
tha  total  national  need  would  therefore  have  bean  about  $13 
billion.  Under  the  CLAP  program,  this  translates  Into  an 
authorization  of  SZ6  hi 11 loo.  For  11 lustr stive  purposes,  if  this 
amount  i^ere  author! ted  over  an  8-year  period,  it  would  require  an 
author tiatlort  of  $3*25  billion  per  year. 

3)  Traditional  40-yaar  depreciation:  $3.8  billion  par  yaar. 
Pre-1981  tax  coda  would  allow  "real  life"  annual  depreciation  at 
tha  rata  of  2 .51  par  year.  Applying  this  to  the  $78  billion  pre- 
sent value  of  the  national  public  housing  stock  %iould  suggest 
annual  aodernliation  needs  of  $1.95  billion,  or  $3.8  billion  In 
ClAP  budget  authority  each  jest. 

4)  Pose- 1981  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  System  (ACRS)  for  Loy 
Income  Housing:   $10.3  billion  per  year,   While  not  a  "real  life" 
depreciation  ayscaa  aod^  therefore,,  not  suggested  by  CLPHA  for 
public  housing,  it  ia  worth  noting  that  the  Admlnl aeration  and 
Congraas  havs  endorsed  the  15  yaar  "cost  recovery"  of  ACRS  for 
private  invastots  in. low  incoma  housing.  This  system,  allowing 
cost  recovery  at  tha  rata  of  6,66t:par  yaar*  would  indlcata  a 
replacement  laval  of  $S>U8,  or  $10.196  billion  In  B/Ayannually, 
if  applied  to  the  public  housing  inventory* 

.All  of  these  systems. .asaumssOt  cpyrsa^^thastranovatlon^of  the 
housing .is  carried  out  on i a j regular  basis  -aarnaadad,  unlike 
public  housing,  which ^haajbaan. capital-starved  for-yaars. 
Indeed,  avan  in  recent  years  of  relatively  consistent  mod 
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fundlng,   the  average  level  of  $1.7  billion  in  B/A  Is  tlgnlfl- 
cancLy  belo^  chac  which  any  of    the  vc^iRuretKnca  would  cull    for. 
I ti  •  ho  r c  r   piib  lie  houVlng^  at:  !cur  r e ot . dio Jc(jC I APj\f imtl^'g  Oie ye  1  ft. '^  :. 
vouLd  appear  co.be  a  gradually^^tL^tini;  aaaet.     Any   cut  or,   heaveni 
forbid; A ^Haltiat lon^wbllI^  aYnpVy  :Ve^treVac(l '.  &^  Stfi<itt9^''^*^^\X 

To 'freeze'  «od'«aney  achfi^t  «£^aM  to  vefintlfwe  It' VrW 

Ir^l"'  of  Sri  ;7i''bl  I  lloV-14v?l^*  «^'  ^  ■    =^-  ^^   >'*'■'  i  V      :^   r,t>:ii  <^*Mi. 

the  Adntftvtratlon^a^pac^c'd^^proboaar  W«li^nate'  ab^^fundltig^'^ 
Cor  FT  '86  and  FY  '87  (except  for  dangi^iJSmrgei{^ea)^%lt¥^bt 
save ^ any tlttng.     To  the.cootrary.   It  simplr  adds  to  ^he  ultliiate / 
c<^r>rTep^ir'^f  thi^s^^vS^^  hatloaal>ss^tt     The  iSit^Ur^at^ 

of '*Tod^aia-pay  mi  -iioii  br'Tob'^eaii  pay  •e^later"  would-be  ' 
fulfilled.  '     :r 
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Appendix  C 


1)  Hhy  PubilcHouglng  Ho  Lonoqi:^Bglohga,^tiB6P<  .^  ,,,^     .^^, 

.V«ry  low  priority  andT  visibility./  This  htts  b««n"tru« 
ov#tr«  cor»8l<loc«bl«,  p«riod.,o£  tj^^,,  B.OD'a  principal. 
Attentlpn  1»  glv«n  to  Bor«  "gluu^oua'  prpgxana^^  gjict^ 
Bs  ODAG,  BODAG,  etc.,  or  ■nythlng  new.   6[ff7*V  snail 
proportion  of  HUD  sta^ft^vJt^n-th^t^'flfppnBl  o£flf«) 
¥qrk«4pn,,public^ougl'/jg*-'.  ,-  j*:fS*^  ^         *  ■  .. 

o  Th«!^i««)3l«rshlp  BOB  ^^«s .  tJ3  puj^^a. hbuo    i«  erratic 
and  Inconalatent,  ^Thara  has  hjiin^'yry   high  rata  of 
turnover  In  the  public  housing  araat   Hynn,  Grlgaby,, 
Lloyd,  Abrans  and  Llndqulat  just  in  this 
Adninlstratlon  alone,  and  before  that  there  was  alao 
a  falriy  high  rate,of.  turnover*   Lack  of  continuity 
in  leadership  teada  to  confused  and  Ineffective 
policies,  with  a  great  deal  of  "churning*,  creating 
chaos  in  the  HUD  regional  and  field  offices  and  among 
the  PHA8  thenselves.  The  Secretaries  of  HUD  tend  to 
give  little  attention  to  public  housing. 

o  HUD  takes  an  antagonistic  approach  to  administering 
the  program.  Every  problem  must  be  solved  by 
changing  the  regulations,  and  the  regulations  in  turn 
are  administered  in  antagonistic  ways.  The 
antagonism,  moreover,  is  matched  by  ineffective  HUD 
management  oversight  of  the  PHJVs.  Real  oversight 
would  be  based  on  HUD  and  the  PHAs  %rorking  together 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  program:   service 
delivery  to  the  conatttuency*   Even  in  the  case  of 
troubled  corporations  like  Amtrak  or  the  Post  Office, 
the  organizations  still  work  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
service  deliveiy   For  public  housing  within  HUD,  the 
vision  of  that  goal  seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  the 
emphasis  is  almost  entirely  on  bureaucratic 
regulation. 

o  HUD'S  policy  initiatives  toward  public  housing  have 
been  Quixiotic,  ranging  from  wanting  to  get  rid  of 
public  housing  altogether;  to  replacing  public 
housing  operating  subsidies  with  vouchers  for 
tenants;  to  funding  it  with  Pair  Market  Rents;  to 
tearing  it  down;  to  nodernlxing  it;  to  selling  it  off 
through  a  homeownerahip  program.   Each  new  policy 
initiative  tends  to  further  muddy  the  waters  and 
divert  attention  from  the  main  taskt  maintaining  and 
expanding  a  quality  stock  of  housing  for  low-income 
people. 
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BOD  in  i#spon»«  to  a  V4rl#ty  of  repi:gArir««tiQ|qj|i^'tb« 


^^ 


BUD  falls  to  ox<iEci«*  6trong'^'4nGug%'t^Ka^»a1^t'*^ 

iyitfi^,  "As^V^HiVWt^*  the 
wot  St  PHAfl  are  ridvflr  £orce<J-t<>  cohftont  th^tr 
problMU  and  solve  then,  and  these  problems  go  on  end 
on. 

o  Loir-lncone  housing  ptogtABS  within  BOD  are. becoailng 
Increasingly  flagmen tttd.  The  Section  8* ex Is ting* 
and  *rehab*  programs  are  being  split  away  from  public 
housing,  even  through  th«y  are  often  adnlnlstered  by 
PBAs  and  are  liit«r- related  Im  many  ways.  They  should 
be  together.  Other  programs  like  "235"  and  "236" 
should  also  be  together. 

o  The  constant  flux  and  lack  of  clarity  In  BUD  policies 
makes  It  very  difficult  for  PBAs  to  manage  the 
approximately  1.2  million  public  housing  units, 
estimated  to  have  a  replacement  value  of  over  $70 
billion.  Effective  management  of  this  stock  requires 
stability  and  continuity  In  policy  making  and 
funding. 

o  Excessive  ONE  domination  of  HUD  leads  to  emphasis 
primarily  on  cost-cutting  as  a  policy  goal  for  public 
housing. 

o  Because  of  HUD's  antagonistic  administration  of 
programs  and  regulations,  the  PBAs  are  afraid  to  be 
flexible  and  cooperative,  for  fear  of  being  taken 
advantage  of.  This  locks  them  Into  postures  that 
prevent  their  using  the  programs  In  the  most 
effective  ways. 

o  HUD  falls  to  develop  programs  that  are  responsible  to 
tenant  and  community  concerns.  BUD'S  focus  on 
providing  only  extra-large  family  units,  or  In 
prohibiting  one-bedroom  units  for  the  elderly 
(Insisting,  instead,  on  studios),  often  makes  public 
housing  unattractive  to  those  it  Is  intended  to 
serve.   There  ne«^ds  to  be  a  much  stronger  emphasis  on 
changing  the  product  to  serve  the  intended  user. 
PBAs  should  be  allowed  to  fill  long-term  vacancies  in 
elderly  projects  with  non-elderly  households,  where 
appropriate. 
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2)  AdvaotaQMi that. Might  b%   Lost  by  Hoving  Public   . 

'«HOU«4ligW«OUt«Og   HUD,  '.       '■       '     ^'      :^,  ,    ;  :       t-lJ 

o    Avoi'd  frkgiiittntation  ojC^kousinigrand^'^raMun^^^ 
devalopaant  prograas',  to"^  tha  da<^'aa  tfcair  ^itm      ' 
praffntJjr4CO?»^<»in*tad-     .       r,:7 -.yi  .  -   -       , 

9    ^PJP  ha^l pjrptaicifc^d^af  idaa  of  Sjir^cV.  la/iding  tiS?:  >HA» 
for  aodariiislition  ahCdaValopa^aht  (but  has '  not '  always 
suppbrtiad  adaquata  funding  lavels). 
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AppfndlxDt 

rrr^/^:   ■-.■.■  ...t  tr^      :  :     .    ,        :,<^        ; 

Propoaad  ftMUlr^ienf ,  fot- HOD  R^porta  on^-^PHA  HodTnltatloti 

Mfl^dm  Study  "■  ^-.-^J'-'  L.  t    1.  ,qfl'  j  ;>,  rii^ 

.^4(*.>te«^  -;»tbtalinod«vni:s«tloiT«0*«ds-'€ftk«n4Off  ith«  Abt  t««B 
■/  ***•  :lnip«ctron»f^tft«*n'HA^«If-lnBp«ctlohr,r*nd  the 

**   j^  REDESIGH^ InspectloAst-f along  with  PHA^^' own 
*^   h/^  SstlBfttea'of  REOBSICM  needi)V  Inclildtng 

^^^teglonal  lavel,  «iid  thd'^BUD  field  t>tt±t^   level. 

b)  results  must  be  reported,  either  in  the  originsl 
reports  or  in  s  subsequent  series  of  detailed 
reports,  st  leest  accoirdlng  to  the  following 
standards  all  Dod«r nidation  needed  to  meet 
local  code  standatds  and  standards  Included  in 
the  BUD  modernization  h a ndbook-in  effect  as  of 
summer  1984.  (HUD  Handbook  7485.2  Revised,  dated 
6/14/82.)   (And  without  refetence  to  artificial  • 
"Levels"  based  on  HUD  budget  policies.) 

c)  report  should  also  be  made  according  to  the 
long-term  viability  and  marketability  factors 
identified  by  PHAs. 

d)  reports  should  include  a  breakdown  bet%#een 
"things  needing  Imrnddiate  attention",  (e.g. 
"things  broken  now"  other  Items  that  need  doing 
immediately  as  corrective  action),  and  "backlog 
of  accrued  needs",  which  nay  not  need  doing  as 
of  this  instant  but  are  an  enormous  over-hang  of 
irork  that  should  have  been  done  previously  but 
was  not. 

e)  reports  should  be  done  in  dollars  updated  by 
inflation  to  the  year  in  which  the  reports  are 
released* 

f)  reports  should  be  policy-neutral  and 
standards-neutral.  Simply  give  the  costs 
required  to  bring  public  housing  up  to  different 
standards.  There  should  not  be  policy 
commentary  or  t • commend a tTone  Included  by  HUD  or 
AAI  in  the  report,   m  particular  there  should 
be  no  attempt  to  disparage  or  play  down  the  irork 
items  estimated  as  needed  by  the  PHAs  in  the 
"self- inspect ion"  part  of  the  -report. 

g)  reports  on  accrual  study. 

h)   require  PHA  review  (RAG)  and  OK  of  any 

publication  or  other  release  of  the  results  by 
HUD,  especially  any  press  releases. 
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1)     8p«ll  out  In  some  detail  that  tha  inforaation 
■ust  ba  tha  proparty -of  tha  Dapartmant -^han  tha 
study^  is  coaiplatadV  and  that'Congrasi  and'r^^av^V^ 
PHAs  axpact  tha  infomation.to  ba  availabla^inr 
'  aasily-accassibla^tCOfliputac^caadablac^f om  mo  that 
ra;«faciaty:of  othar  *^uni,!l4can,;ba^caqua9tad  and 
.obti^lnad.: foe. .purpo8a8;^of^foiloir^nr policy  and 
progi:am^davalopaiant>rji^thi8  kin^Iot  ysafeillty  of 
tha.,data:i8  assantial  if  Impolicy  options  ara 
going  to vba  waighad  and  coaiparad  sariously  in 
tha  futura. 
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AFPnPIX  B:     JMAn  Co— nf  bf  ^^  lo«tOB  wd  »wr  Totfc  City  Mpiila 
JMthgrlti—  cooctbIm  th«  propo— d  public  hou»ia«  hotoiiaT»lilp 


/ 


fitlftCl^l 


THE  PUBLIC  iiOOSIllGj[DEM0WSTATIOIi  PROGRAM  t        CONCEIOtS  OF  THE 
BOSTCW  HOPSCTG  AOTHORITy 


DtTRODOCnOP 

On*  of  the  Bain  stated  objectives  of  tbe  Public  Housiiig  Dsaonstretiop 
Prc^rja  is  to  help  low  incowe  families  'share  in  the  Aaerican  9oal  of 
owning  their  own  hoaa,*     If  ooaeownership  «#ere  the  aajor  bousing 
concexa  of   low  j.nccae  families,   the  demonstration  proqraa  vould  be  a 
1 audible  strategy 

Unfortunately     the  aajor  housing  problea  confronting  lov  in  cobs 
faailiea  is  wicn  aore  basic  -  an  acute  shortage  of  affordable  rental 
hoiising. 

Mith  particular  reference  to  puDlic  housi^ag,    a  tao«su»9  policy  wtiich 
seeks   to  addzms  the  proble=ES  of   public  housing  tenants     and   tne 
growing  ni^^ier  who  se«X  acce5»  to  iiibsidized  ho'jAing,  Bust  target 
it»  efforts  at:    IJ    incr«*<in^  t^e  *jf?l/  cif  *ab»idii*d  bc^uamgt 
2     ucrvasiag  aatiiTcninrci  fi«adiag  t^   ^r.i-^n  that  eore  oalts  aze  sot 
lost  throagh  tbe  inability  of  bovair. ;   ^.'..'.^rities   to  provide  routlite 
servLoes;   aed  3)    increasing  tJ^e  capL^^j.   uipro*s—tit  funding  to  ensure 
that  existing  Tacancies  are  brmjgAit  oa  Il*e- 

A  policy  iALt±.  fsekg   to  e&ooarage  the  sale  of  public  boosing  does  not 
M^Ox^^m  tiM  sttlor  issues  of  the  day  -  a;    the  inabilxty  of  low  incoas 
fanlixes  to  af^^r^   t.":^  ever*  1  acre «ai eg   rental  costs;   bi    the  rapidly 
— r^r^ir^  mmp:-^     of   .-'".lal   ^iti   for    lo-*   incosw   faaulxes  through 
coertoaiiLi^  c^ -version,  gentrificatioo  and  other  siaiiiar  trends. 

THE    ISS-rSS 

Is  specific  terse,    tae  cocoerris  of   tne  Boszaa  Sorasing  A-^thorxty 
viz-a-riz   tae  iaoae  owrerssi?  ^«;j].ttati'K  oeAter*   aro«ui  ta«  followiryg: 

THZ  g;cx?:':»  :i  Tgs  =^:ry",r  otr  vjw  igcsgg  ttJTTA^  miTS, 

Despite  the  rect-=p  of  12SC  ^tits  tit  eew  t*nasti   the  Sostce  a&j«in«9 
'^u^-crif. 's  waitisis   list  at   tie  as^  of   ^Aa^  year  was  still   12-53  aoove 
that  cf   1512;    i-*     jLt  a  «e  year  peris«i   tse  deaurd  for  p^^ic  rental 
tac^sis^  grew  o/  24^  spgI.ii.aii<MS. 

At  present  tae  waiti^*?  list  stands   at  tiC^,   wsile  tse  A^^Mcrity's 
^toec^  -aits  ^  jjE:  ts  15»4    a^ts     prs::ected  ts  se  rerfj^rert  tx>  JrS^  oy 
Ol_i_w_l_    13*Z   »b£  to  «Z3   s^   ^■Ji:*iejir  IfM.  •     TSi^s,   eren  if  all  of  th« 
racaet    -=^u  t«*ra  rea^vst^^  onP«j:mi.^«L,    fevar  thac  2S%  of  tAe  families 
oc  t±e  wai^iAf   li4^  tf>bl€  fee  sin ed^ 

T!ae  sale  sf  *"****?  *j^^rt^i*  arits  trill  taerefcre  ccly  exaorr&ate 
«i  already  :*.':..r  l-.'*  :.---^»*  rtrr.*:  iboissiAg  shortage  i«  tae  city  of 
Boetce.  s-.aoe  tae  xiaiSse?  sf   mits  tiat  cosld  be  s-3to:ect  to  tj  — 
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THE  ABILITY  OF  .INTERESTED:- TEN  ANTS  TO  AFFORD  HQHE^OmEBSIfU 

AjDAJor  condition  Attached,  to  tha   dei&onatr&tion.prqgrao)  ifl.  that  federal 
aubaidi*atiOT)  of,  operating- cos ta  would  be  terminated,  -^his. me An»  that 
*any*  participant  jin  the  progteiDs  vould^^be  facediWith>^^3inotithly>Aoiiia*^j^  - 

■  owne r « ^  bl  1 1? o f  -at -learnt  -5235**'  Thl •  s £  ig uie  -< xd wie a ,  oiny  ^flo^tage  ^payment , 
ttajor  repair  coeta  or  .electricity/gaa  charges,    t  ■ -*-   **>■< '.'^  "■>- > 

Within  the  BHA*a  developments,  the  average  monthly  rental  currently 
stands  at  S125  per  unit.   With  ownership,  and  thgi^icon^iequejfjt  subsidy 
loes«  even  if  unit  a  were  sold  at  the  Lowest  hotnlnatn?ricc7*^e  average 
ho usehol^^woald^^be^ burdened  with  a  minimum  addit^on^r  pj|yiM|it' of^ap 
leant  $110  p«r  months   -  .    .  .:  \y' . 

When  one  conalderes  that  the  average  household  income  of  the  BHA 
tenants  is  about  $530  p«r  month  it  is  clear  that  the  demonstration 
(>rograpi  will  be  beyond,  the  ability  of  tne  average  tenant., 

WHO  WILL  aeSEriT  FROM  HOME  WNERSBIP?  ^,1-  :.. 

Even  if  one  were  to  adopt  the  provisions  in  the  proposed  Kemp  Bill  of 
a  selling  price  of  35%  of  Pair  Market  value  and  an  interest  rate  no 
higher  than  TQt  of  the  current  market  rate,  a  prospective  homeowner 
might  be  faced  with  a  monthly  mortgage  payment  of  $142.**   If  the 
basic  operating  costs  of  $2  25  (no  provision  for  major  repairs)  wera 
added   txhe  prospective  homeowner  will  have  a  basic  monthly  housing 
bill  of  $375    If  one  assumes  that  the  cost  of  housing  should  not  be 
more  than  30%  of  the  household  income,  this  presumes  a  itidnthly  income 
of  $875  ($10500  per  year),  an  income  within  the  range  of  only  a 
minority  of  BHA  tenants. 

HOMEQWHERSHIP    ftS    A    STABILISTHG    STRATEGY 

It  is  true  that  many  if  not  most  public  housing  developments  are 
bedevilled  by  varying  levels  of  social  instability  with  its  attendant 
costly  implications  for  public  housing  maintenance. 

However,  ownership,  especially  on  the  limited  scale  at  which  it  will  be 
possible  among  the  BHA*s  tenants,  is  not  likely  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  stabilization  of  public  housing  developments. 

*  Heating  charges        $  100 

Taxes  70 

Repair/Replacement        40 

Co-op  service  charges     25 

$  ITS 

**  Assumed  SP    -$17500  (no  deposit) 
Interest  rate  -  9.1% 
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H0ME0MMER8HZP  XM  POBLZC  HOOSZNG?         ^  '  /X/jg/ff 


Th«  privats  o%m«5«hlp  of ,  public  housing  Is  .a  concept  that  Is 
.bfilng  yldf^y  discussed. in  ths^Rsagan  AdmiolstratiLoa^  The-anitod 
.S.tatss^bsjpiurtMAt  off  Housing  ^^a^  ^^bkn  D«valopm«nt  ha  ■-pvt  for- 
ward a.plan  callad  JI'A ^Public  Housing  Honeownscship  Dsnonstration 
Pzograai"  %rhlch  is^desi^ned"  in^cohsort  with  local :  govammant ,. . 
pu^l^c  hoqs4^g  authpritlas  and"  tanai^V^^S^oi^^    '  tas  t  and  -^doconcnt 
variad  mathods.%#hich  can  ba  usad  to  assist  and  ancouraga  loirar  in- 
cooM  famillas  living  in  public  housing  to  bacosM  o%mars  of  thara 
o%m  honas^by.  purchaslAg  axisting  public ^ housing  units."  ^   v^v*;* 

Tha.Naw  York  City  Housing  Authoritiy  bal lavas  that  the  concept 
of  hone  o%mership  is  a  %#orthy  one  under  certain  limited  circxanatances. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  very  concerned  that  widespread  efforts 
to  sell  public  housing  project  apartments  to  their  tenants  will 
remove  desperately  needed  low-rent  shelter  from  the  market  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  housing  shortage  in  this  city  is  extremely 
serious.   The  homeless  problem  alone,  graphically  illustrates  the 
housing  crisis  we  currently  face. 

Tenant  oirenrship  of  public  housing  has,  in  fact,  %#orked  in 
the  Authority's  -Project  HOME"  in  which  128  single  family  homes 
have  been  sold  to  public  housing  tenants.  The  program  helps  tenants 
gain  the  status  of  homeowner  and  returns  the  property  to  the  city 
tax  roles. 

Extending  this  kind  of  program  to  multi-family,  high-rise 
public  housing  projects  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  A  whole 
series  of  complex  problems  immediately  appear.   First,  of  course, 
is  the  aforementioned  removal  of  these  units  from  the  low-rent 
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narkat  at  a  time  of  desparate  housing  nee^.  Secondly,  our  public 
housing  project^consist  of  nany  large  families  on'  and  off  public 
assistance  and  a  large  elderly  population. J.iving" on  Social  Security 
or  SSI  —  none  of  %ihom  vrould  have  the  financial  ability  to  become 
hoaeo%mers.   Third,  under  th6  HUD  plan,  homeowners  %#ould  receive 
no  operating  ■ub»ict>-  Muianiy-^h^^Tull  cost  of  operation  %#ould  fall 
on  thelF  shoulders  with  the  real  possibility  of  default  or  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  future.  Fourth,  since  soma  families  would  opt  for 
ham«ovn«rihip  and  others  vrould  not,  the  resulting  chaos  %#ould  be  . 
incalculable.  There  is  the  possibility  of  parallel  managements  in 
the  same  project|,  internal  conflict  between  homeowners  and  renters 
;ii?Arr  iainiiinhlo  and  most  seriously,  unfair  pressure  and  intimida- 
tion against  the  lowest  income  renters  %#ould  occur.   Fifth,  a 
realistic  analysis  of  the  program  shows  that  only  the  best  public 
housing  units  in  the  most  stable  areas  %#ould  be  sold,  in  effect 
"creaming  off"  the  best  public  housing  stock  in  the  city,  (this  is 
precisely  what  has  happened  in  London,  England  under  Prime  Niniscer 
Thatcher's  "right  to  buy"  program  in  public  housing.)   Sixth,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  New  York  City  public  housing  program  has 
succeeded  in  large  part  because  its  economic  "mix"  in  which  fam- 
ilies with  a  wide  range  of  incomes  live  in  the  same  developments. 
The  horaeownership  program  %#ould  further  concentrate  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  in  the  remaining  public  housing  projects,  making  those 
projects  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  operate.   Seventh,  for  a 
limited  few  well-to-do  individuals,  the  homeownership  program 
could  represent  an  unconscionable  windfall  to  people  who  might 
well  be  able  to  afford  to  purchase  their  own  single  family  homes 
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undar  othar  fadaral  programs  such  as  SactionJ235. 


,  :rX-^;'^>.-*f'^'! 


In  passing*  it'.>i*hould  be..iBahtl;onad  tha^-lagislatloh  has^  beexr^^ >  -^ 
introduced  into  Congress  by  Representatiya  Jack  Kemp  which  sets  up 


an  even  note  disturbing  homeo%mershipr ^program;  The  Kemp  bill' by-'  '  " 
passes  both  the  City^  iqid  the^loc^|^l?^^  - 

imposes  a  program  i^n  the  tenant  qpnmunitywithput  even,,  c^Ll'ling  for 
a  ma  jprity  of  *  the* 'tenants  apprbvaj^'^'^'.  ./^^'   .'    .\V    Z"' *^ 

*•«    •In'^sXJihmAryr/tJift'jNew^  York'»City;,Jtfcm  dis- 

'-^rr  ■•"y  ' .  v^"--*.  Of  •  ■■'  ••  t'  *  •'■^  •  \^  ■  •       *  ■■'*•  •  •<•  •   »t  »•   .•     •  •  ■•■^  •     ....   • 

apprbvelB  of  the  proposed  homeownership  programs,  inMnulti-- family 

projects.  'The  single' fact  of  a  waiting  list  which  now  nxambers 
175,000  families  would  seem  to  be  sufficfent  evidence  that  removing 
public  housing  units  from  the  rental  market  is  a  very  bad  idea.   In 
addition,  this  housing  authority  and  the  City  of  New  York  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  co-oping '^'*knd  6t>eration  of  Mitchell- 
Lama  developments .  Over  many  years ,  these  developments ,  as  you 
know,  have  been  beset  with  terrible  financial  problems.   It  seems 
unwise  to  entertain  such  a  program  in  the  public  housing  projects. 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr  Wylie. 

Mr.  Wtlol  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  you  too  on 
a  very  thou^tful  statement  and  I  appreciate  your  appearance  here 
this  morning.  I  have  no  questions  at  this  time,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Yes,  Mr.  Schumer.  I  had  not  realized  that 
Representative  Schumer  had  come  in.  He's  very  busy.  He's  been 
elevated  to  a  membership  of  the  Budget  Committee,  where  we're 
counting  on  him  to  really  help  us,  and  I  don't  know  if  we're  asking 
too  mudi,  but  he's  been  one  of  the  stalwarts  here.  And  if  I  had 
known  he  was  here,  I  would  have  had  him  introduce  you,  Mr. 
Simon,  but  he  just  came  in,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  apologize  to  both 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  good  witnesses.  I  know  Mr. 
Simon  will  know  what  I'm  talking  about  when  I  tell  him  that  a 
tractor-trailer  overturned  on  the  Kosciusko  Bridge,  and  I  missed 
my  flight. 

In  any  case,  I'm  glad  your're  here,  John,  and  also  Mr.  Maffin, 
I'm  glad  you're  here,  as  well.  You  both  have  been  forceful  advo- 
cates for  the  cause  of  public  housing.  As  we  ail  know,  public  hous- 
ing is  an  investment  that  any  private  company  would  never  let  go 
down  the  drain,  given  that  it  was  built  before  the  days  of  10  per- 
cent interest  rates.  It's  just  a  great  investment.  And  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  trjring  to  do  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

My  first  question  relates  to  what  the  Chairman  said.  At  2 
o'clock,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  will  appear  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Do  you  have  any  questions  you'd  like  me  to  ask  him?  I'U 
put  them  in  my  own  name,  if  you  wish.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Simon.  Yes.  I'd  like  to  know  what  he  plans  to  do  about  the 
housing  shortage  in  New  York  in  rental  housing.  And  I  heard  one 
of  the  members  ask  the  question  about  homeownership.  We  think 
that  may  be  an  idea  worthwhile  pursuing.  But  while  there  is  no 
rental  housing  in  New  York  or  many  other  cities,  to  take  rental 
housing  off  the  market,  where  we  have  this  20-year  waiting  list,  I 
don't  think,  will  work.  But  Fd  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  why,  in 
God's  name,  above  all,  is  he  proposing  or  are  they  proposing  to 
reduce  the  modernization  funding,  which  is  not  remodemization, 
it's  deferred  maintenance.  And  as  you  know,  the  performance  fund- 
ing system  subsidy  formula  has  never  provided  for  us  to  set  aside  a 
sum  of  money  to  do  replacement  and  repairs,  other  than  day-to-day 
repairs.  And  why  he  wants  to  destroy  that — leaving  aside  the  sub- 
ject of  new  construction — I  can't  understand.  And  as  you  said,  Mr. 
Schumer,  that  certainly  is  not  cost-effective. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  One  of  the 
things  being  considered  on  the  Budget  Committee  is  a  freeze,  an 
across-the-board  freeze  that  would  freeze  all  spending  at  every 
level.  It's  less  of  a  panacea  than  it  sounds,  in  a  sense,  because  if 
you  use  straight  numbers,  it  only  reduces  the  budget  by  $28  billion, 
when  Mr.  Volcker  seems  to  say  our  goal  ought  to  be  $50  billion. 
Nonetheless,  what  would  be  your  view,  if  right  now  Mephistopheles 
came  by — there  are  many  Mephistopheles  running  around  in  this 
town — but  the  real  one  came  by  and  said,  "Mr.  Simon,  on  behalf  of 
CLPHA,  rU  take  your  hand  now,  and  you'll  have  a  freeze  and  all 
the  alternatives  of  cuts  and  all  the  alternatives  of  increases,  you 
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would  abandon  in  exchange  for  accepting  a  freeze,"  would  you 
shake  Mephistopheles'  hand? 

Mr.  Simon.  I  would  say  to  you  that  with  the  exception  of  having, 
needing  some  protection,  in  case  fuel  and  utility  costs  go  sky-high 
and  something  .happens  in  the  Mideast  or  Venezuela  or  Mexico,  I 
would  say  to  you  that  we  would  probably  tighten  our  belts  and 
accept  that,  with  one  proviso.  If  you  don't  do  something  about  find- 
ing housing  for  those  people  on  the  waiting  list  who  have  no  apart- 
ments, and  who  live  doubled  up,  you're  asking  for  a  social  explo- 
sion. That  freeze,  I  would  not  say,  is  wise  over  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  And  just  a  final  question.  I  don't  know  if  you  were 
here  when  Congressman  Molinari  testified. 

Mr.  Simon.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Do  you  support  his  proposal?  I  may  have  missed 
that? 

Mr.  Simon.  Not  only  do  we  support  it,  we  feel  that  the  difference, 
the  fact  that  public  housing  is  successful — and  we  do  have  our  diffi- 
culties, is  that  we  have  an  income  mix,  we  have  working  families, 
we  have  the  disabled.  We  have  the  typical  American  population  in 
many  of  our  developments,  and  that  enables  us  to  operate  better, 
cheaper  and  more  successfully  and  not  make  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  surrounding  neighborhoods  in  which  our  projects  are  located. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Right.  I  would  just  underscore  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  working  with  Congressman  Molinari  on  his  bill.  The 
public  housing  projects  in  my  district  are  extremely  successful. 
And  the  reason  for  that  is  that  they  do  have  that  mix.  There  are 
many  of  my  colleagues  from  places  like  Utah  and  Wyoming,  who  I 
don't  think  have  too  much  of  a  mix.  I  don't  want  to  tell  them  what 
to  do  in  agricultural  policy,  because  I'm  not  an  expert,  but  similar- 
ly, when  they  tell  me  what  to  do  on  housing  policy,  their  lack  of 
expertise  becomes  apparent.  And  this  idea  that  every  public  hous- 
i^e  project  should  only  have  the  poorest  of  the  poor  sounds  appeal- 
ing. Someone's  making  $11,000  rather  than  $9,000,  why  shouldn't 
we  put  in  the  person  of  $9,000?  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the 
housing  for  everybody  concerned,  housing  works  better  when 
there's  a  mix,  when  there  are  role  models  for  young  children,  when 
the  housing  project  becomes  a  place  that's  desirable  to  live  in 
rather  than  the  last  possible  vestige  other  than  homelessness. 

And  the  cities  that  have  had  mixes  have  worked  out  much  better 
than  the  cities  that  have  consigned  all  public  housing  to  the  very 
poorest  of  the  poor.  Mind  you,  no  one  in  our  housing  project  can 
afford  to  live  elsewhere.  There  is  no  alternative  housing  for  them. 

But  this  kind  of  mindless  rule  that  anybody  who's  working  and 
making  $11,000  or  $14,000  or  $17,000  income  should  not  be  in  a 
public  housing  project.  Sounds  alluring,  but  it's  a  lot  less  simple 
than  it  would  be  if  you  knew  housing.  And  I  would  leave  that  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee. 

I  thank  the  chairman.  I  thank  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Maffin.  And  I 
apolo^ze  for  being  late. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Schumer,  if  you'll  convey  my  personal 
feelings  that  if  they're  able  to  freeze  the  rest  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  citizens,  then  I'll  be  for  a  freeze.  You  can't  freeze,  anymore 
than  you  can  bind  a  dynamic  country  such  as  ours.  As  fallacious 
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thinking,  it's  a  mistake  notion.  It's  a  delusion.  So  I  thought,  if 
you'd  convey  that. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  well-taken,  and  I  will 
convey  it.  It's  just  one  of  many  options  we're  considering.  I  have 
another  option  which  I'll  be  talking  about  in  the  next  few  days, 
which  you  might  find  more  appealing  than  a  freeze. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  All  right. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  McKinney.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  deepest  apol- 
ogy, gentlemen,  for  having  to  be  somewhere  else.  This  is  one  of 
those  three  meetings  an  hour  days,  and  I  certainly  will  read  your 
testimony.  Mr.  Simon,  I  must  say  I've  watched  your  efforts  from 
Bridgeport,  CT.  I  think  very  highly  of  them.  Earlier  you  may  have 
heard  me  say,  there's  a  lot  of  innovation  we  can  bring  into  this 
system  with  a  little  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  Grovernment. 
We're  going  to  have  to  learn  to  do  a  little  more  for  less,  I  guess,  but 
simply  to  formulize  public  housing  further  is  just  to  further  destroy 
it.  It's  a  living  thing.  When  I  was  coauthoring  the  New  York  City 
loan  guarantee — you'll  notice  I  don't  use  the  word  "bailout" — sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  from  other  parts  of  the  country  said,  "Well, 
New  York  City's  dead."  And  I  said,  "It  seems  to  me  there  are  9Vi 
million  people  walking  around.  It  doesn't  look  very  dead  to  me." 

Public  housing  is  a  living  place.  Sometimes  we  tend  to  look  at  it 
and  formulize  and  discuss  it  as  if  it  were  a  warehouse.  And  in  my 
America,  you  don't  put  people  in  warehouses.  You  put  them  in 
houses. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Further  on  the  freeze,  Mr.  Schumer,  since 

fou're  in  the  Budget  Committee  and  this  is  the  first  chance  I  have, 
don't  understand  why  the  people  that  want  to  freeze  don't  want  a 
freeze — a  nuclear  freeze?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Schumer.  Given  the  trend  of  the  last  3  years,  if  we  could 
freeze  the  downward  motion  that's  been  happening  in  Washington, 
not  in  the  country,  I  might  settle  for  it,  but  I  have  my  doubts  about 
it.  A  freeze  is  the  grossest,  if  you  will,  way  to  deal  with  the  budget 
deficit.  It's  simply  saying  that  all  programs  are  worth  the  same 
amount,  et  cetera.  The  only  problem  you  face,  as  we  have  faced  in 
1981  and  1982,  particularlv,  and  maybe  in  1983  and  1984,  is  that  if 
you  don't  have  an  across-tne-board  freeze,  and  you  look  at  the  polit- 
ical coalitions,  you  end  up  with  all  kinds  of  social  programs  losing 
even  more.  If  we  could  have  frozen  housing  at  the  1981  level,  we'd 
be  in  a  lot  better  shape,  as  would  the  people  of  this  country,  than 
we  are  today,  when  it  s  been  just  about  cut  in  half.  That's  my  only 
point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  not  talking  an  ideal  world;  I'm  just 
trying  to  talk  about  where  my 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  No,  but  I  think  somewhere,  we  all  are 
going  to  have  to  assess  what  I  call  this  perversity  of  priorities.  The 
cost  of  22  B-1  bombers  is  equivalent  to  the  entire  cost  of  our  subsi- 
dized housing  program.  Now  you  know,  there's  some  perversity  of 
priority  there,  when  we  have  that  kind  of  priority.  There's  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere.  And  I  think  that  a  continuation  of  that 
perverse  thinking  is  this  notion  that  a  freeze  is  a  panacea. 

I  believe  you  had  something  to  say,  Mr.  Simon. 
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Mr.  Simon.  No,  I  just  wanted  to  say  I  will  convey  some  of  the 
things  you  said,  when  I  speak  to  the  real  estate  board,  because  they 
are  equally  concerned  about  these  matters. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  I  could  be  excused,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  All  right.  Do  you  have  time  for  a  quick 
question  that  Mr.  Grotberg  has  been  asking? 

Mr.  Simon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grotberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  will  only  take  a 
minute,  but  with  the  37,000  units  in  the  pipeline,  if  there  were  a  2- 
year  moratorium,  how  would  that  come  out?  And  what's  your  ap- 
praisal of  that  situation? 

Mr.  Simon.  Well,  it  takes  us,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  about  3 
years  to  build  a  unit,  from  the  time  it  gets  in  the  pipeline  until  we 
see  the  results.  We  have  another  3,000  units  in  the  pipeline  of  con- 
struction. If  you  stop  the  pipeline,  then  there  just  won  t  be  any  con- 
tinuity. Those  other  units  won't  be  built  3  years  hence,  and  the 
staff  which  we  have  and  the  contracts  which  we  use  will  disappear. 
And  it  will  be  a  long  time  to  start  up  again.  I  don't  think  you  can 
stop  the  pipeline  in  housing  any  more  than  you  can  stop  in  de- 
fense. It  has  to  be  a  continuous  flow.  It  is  not  just  with  new  units. 
It's  particularly  pertinent  to  modernization  and  CLAP,  as  well. 

Mr.  Grotberg.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  hate  to  impose  on  you,  but  we  have  Mr. 
Manton  from  New  York,  and  he  may  have  something  that  he 
wants  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Manton.  I  know  our  witness  has  to  catch  a  plane,  and  I'd 
just  like  to  say  this  is  the  first  opportunity  since  I've  left  the  New 
York  City  Council,  where  I  worked  on  the  housing  and  buildings 
committee  closely  with  Mr.  Simon  over  the  years,  that  we've  been 
able  to  see  each  other  here  in  Washington.  And  we  thank  you  for 
coming  down  and  your  excellent  testimony. 

The  50-year  history  of  the  housing  authority  in  New  York  is  one 
that  we're  all  proud  of.  I  think  I  may  have  one  of  the  oldest  units, 
Queensbridge?  Was  that  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Simon.  Yes.  It  was  the  second  one. 

Mr.  Manton.  The  second  one.  So  we  certainly  would  not  want  to 
see  that  investment,  as  you  say,  at  low  interest  rates  and  at  low 
construction  costs,  go  down  the  tubes,  because  we  would  cut  out 
our  modernization  program.  So  I  think  any  prudent  businessman 
would  protect  his  investment,  and  I  think  that's  all  you're  sa3ring 
to  the  United  States  of  America  is,  you've  got  a  good  investment 
out  here,  housing  200,000  or  more  people.  Don't  let  your  invest- 
ment go  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Simon.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Manton.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Simon,  we  have  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  has 
a  quick  question.  I  know  that  it's  an  imposition,  but  I  also  want  to 
be  fair  here. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Simon,  I  wouldn't 
want  you  to  leave  here  with  the  impression  that  everyone  on  this 
committee  or  everyone  in  Congress  was  in  agreement  with  or  im- 
pressed by  the  things  you  said  in  your  testimony.  I'm  not  familiar, 
as  some  of  the  other  members  were,  by  your  track  record  in  New 
York.  As  far  as  what's  been  said  here  today,  I  find  that  very  little 
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is  solved,  oftentimes  in  public  debate  by  the  ad  hominem  sort  of 
personalized  attacks  blaming  all  the  ills  of  the  world  on  one  person 
or  one  group  of  people.  The  status  quo  of  public  housing  in  this 
country  and,  indeed,  in  your  city,  is  in  substantial  need  of  improve- 
ment, indeed,  of  reform.  I  think  there's  enough  blame  to  go  around, 
and  I  hope — and  I  know  that  this  Congress  will  view  it  as  enough 
responsibility  for  all  of  us  to  go  around. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  answer  just  a  couple  of  things  as  far  as 
your  own  views  of  public  housing. 

Do  you  support  resident  mansigement,  and  have  you  instituted 
resident  management  in  any  of  your  units  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Simon.  We  have  a  public  housing  cooperative  that's  run  by  a 
board  of  directors  which,  at  the  moment,  has  elected  the  housing 
authority  as  the  management  agent,  but  is  free  to  have  any  man- 
agement agent  they  wish.  If  that's  their  wish,  we  would  support  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  How  many  units  do  you  have  that  are  resident 
managed? 

Mr.  Simon.  About  550—540. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Out  of  a  total? 

Mr.  Simon.  175,000. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Do  you  support  resident  ownership,  and  do  you 
think  we  ought  to  adopt  some  way  of  allowing  tenants  or  residents 
of  public  housing  at  a  low  income  to  buy  their  own  units? 

Mr.  Simon.  No,  I  don't  support  it,  because  that  would  take  rental 
units  off  the  market,  and  it  would,  therefore,  add  to  the  waiting  list 
we  already  have.  I  do  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  500  single- 
family  houses  in  the  public  housing  program,  of  which  142,  thus 
far,  have  been  sold  to  residents,  because  the  single-family  housing 
program  lends  itself  to  that.  We  have  sold,  and  we  will  continue  to 
sell  the  remaining  units  to  families  who  can  afford  them. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Do  you  support  a  freedom  of  choice  kind  of  svstem 
under  perhaps  a  voucher  program  or  an  expanded  Section  8  Pro- 
gram, where  residents  can  choose  where  they  want  to  live,  using  a 
voucher  system,  as  opposed  to  being  required  to  live  in  government 
housing? 

Mr.  Simon.  No,  I  don't  support  that  program,  because  the  private 
sector  has  been  more  selective  than  we  are.  It  takes  only  those  ten- 
ants whom  they  think  will  be  very  desirable  and  leaves  the  public 
housing  program  with  the  most  impacted  families,  for  which  we're 
not  funded  to  serve  socially  or  even,  indeed,  with  security,  despite 
the  money  the  city  gives  us  for  security. 

If  the  private  sector  was  as  fair  as  we  were,  I  might  support  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  And  do  you  support  continuation  of  rent  control? 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Simon, 
he  does  have  to  catch  that  plane. 

If  you  wish  to  submit  in  writing  any  additional  questons,  any 
member  of  the  subcommittee  knows  that,  and  is  entitled  to  it,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  member  wishing  to  do  so,  may 
submit  in  writing,  in  ample  time  for  Mr.  Simon  to  reply  in  the 
record.  I  do  want  to  let  him  go,  because  we  have  imposed  on  him. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Maffin,  thank  you  for  your  patience,  and  we  recognize  you 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  W.  MAFFIN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  HOUSING  AND  REDEVELOPMENT  OF- 
FICIALS  [NAHRO],  ON  BEHALF  OF  WILLIAM  J.  RATZLAFF,  EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR,  DENVER  HOUSING  AUTHORITY,  AND 
PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCUTION  OF  HOUSING  AND  REDE- 
VELOPMENT OFFICIALS 

Mr.  Maffin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Those  of  us  who  are  involved  in  community  development  and 
public  housing  have  learned  to  be  very  patient.  It's  a  business  that 
requires  a  good  deal  of  patience. 

I  d  like  to  reflect  for  a  moment.  You  have  our  written  testimony, 
Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  some  other  pieces  which  we  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  record  before  the  record  is  closed,  and  V\l  make  ref- 
erence to  those  in  passing. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  If  you  will  jdeld  to  me  for  1  minute  I'd  like 
the  record  to  show  that  we  had  scheduled  Mr.  William  J.  Ratzlaff, 
who  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Denver  Housing  Authority  and 
the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevel- 
opment Offlcials,  of  which  Mr.  Maffin  is  executive  director,  but  Mr. 
Ratzlaff  was  unable  to  leave  Denver  and  we're  grateful  that  you 
could  fill  in,  Mr.  Maffin. 

Mr.  Maffin.  I  wanted  to  deal  with  that  question  in  a  moment, 
because  I  really  regret  the  fact  that  I'm  here  testif3ring  for  Mr. 
Ratzlaff  or  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  our  senior  vice  president  from 
Miami,  Dade  County — indeed,  for  any  of  our  members,  primarily 
because  those  people,  the  leadership  and  membership  of  NAHRO, 
the  people  who  are  carrying  our  the  kinds  of  programs  we've  heard 
Ms.  Gray  and  Mr.  Molinari  refer  to,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Harrington  of 
Dallas,  they  and  people  in  other  parts  of  this  country  are  really,  I 
think,  among  the  most  creative  people  we  have  in  our  society 
today.  We're  tr3dng  to  take  public  policy  and  turn  it  to  public  bene- 
fit for  a  wide  variety  of  people. 

I  don't  think  it's  any  accident  that  this  committee  could  go  to 
Kenilworth  or  to  any  other  place  in  this  country  and  find  a  variety 
of  public  housing  projects  that  are  being  handled  in  a  wide  variety 
of  ways,  from  tenant  management  to  tenant  ownership. 

It's  such  a  diverse  program,  and  it  strikes  me  that  that  is  its 
great  strength.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the  diversity  of  our  country. 
Here  is  a  fairly  straightforward,  simple  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  providing  capital  and  operating  subsidy  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  housing  in  all  these  different  ways,  different 
densities,  different  configurations,  different  quality  of  design,  dif- 
ferent populations  served,  different  forms  of  management  systems, 
different  attempts  to  create  homeownership  opportunities,  new 
ways  of  working  with  the  private  sector  and  generating  homeown- 
ership, all  of  these  things,  under  the  rubric  of  public  housing. 
There  is  a  public  housing  agency  in  at  least  2,700  communities 
around  the  country,  ranging  in  size,  Mr.  Manton,  from  New  York 
Cit^  with  175,000  units  down  to  projects  in  Nebraska  of  25  to  35 
units  of  housing  solely  for  senior  citizens. 

It's  the  kind  of  program  that  in  Miami,  Dade  County  can  take 
care  of  old  citizens  and  new  Americans.  Few  places  in  the  world 
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have  been  impacted  at  the  level  of  immigration  that  Miami,  Dade 
County,  has,  and  yet  in  the  thick  of  that  fray,  trying  to  help  those 
new  citizens  become  adjusted  to  our  society,  stands  the  housing  au- 
thority, creating  new  housing  opportunities,  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  homeownership  through  State  funded  programs  as  well  as 
federally  funded  programs. 

I  don't  intend  to  spend  a  lot  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  talking 
about  where  NAHRO  stands  as  an  institution  on  these  programs  of 
public  housing,  section  8,  UDAG,  Community  Development  Block 
Grants,  108  programs,  312  programs,  the  tools  that  this  Congress 
and  this  country  have  fashioned  over  these  past  50  years  to  help 
our  cities  and  our  citizens  be  housed  in  decent  environments,  hope- 
fully on  that  will  induce  a  better  quality  of  life  for  more  and  more 
people. 

We  formed  a  task  force  last  year  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
future  of  the  public  role  in  housing  and  urban  development.  The 
purpose  of  that  task  force  was  to  focus  some  attention  on  the  rheto- 
ric of  failure  that  we  have  been  blessed  with  in  this  country  over 
the  last  10  or  15  years. 

I  find  it  amusing,  almost — if  it  weren't  so  tragic — to  see  us  dis- 
claim the  efforts  of  prior  administrations  in  defending  this  country 
militarily  and  the  solution  proposed  is  to  spend  more  money.  On 
domestic  programs  where  there  may  have  been  failings,  it  is  al- 
leged, the  solution  is  to  stop  the  programs.  I  wish  that  it  were  truly 
humorous  rather  than  so  tragic. 

Let  me  deal  with  our  industry,  if  I  may  for  just  a  moment,  be- 
cause I  heard  here  today  a  fairly  good  sampling  of  the  kinds  of 
yeasty  things  that  are  taking  place  in  the  public  housing  industry 
around  the  country. 

Kimi  Gray  was  here  because,  for  one  reason  or  another,  those 
tenants  and  that  housing  authority  and  that  local  government  and, 
yes,  HUD  perhaps,  created  an  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  tenant 
management  and  maybe  even  tenant  ownership  to  take  place. 
Other  communities  deal  with  it  in  different  ways. 

In  Denver,  CO,  they  entered  into  joint  ventures  with  the  private 
sector  to  provide  lower  income  housing  for  families  in  Denver  seek- 
ing to  become  homeowners. 

In  New  York  City,  with  the  Nehemiah  Program,  we  find  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  committee  to  introduce  Federal  support  to 
an  effort  like  Nehemiah.  But  I  think  we  shouldn't  forget  in  the 
case  of  Nehemiah,  the  city  of  New  York  through  its  Urban  Renew- 
al Program,  through  its  effort  to  take  over  property  delinquent  on 
taxes,  has  provided  the  land  resources  for  a  Nehemiah  to  work. 

It's  that  kind  of  aggregate,  willing  partners  in  a  variety  of  situa- 
tions, that  makes  our  programs  work.  Unfortunately,  the  principal 
partner — one  of  the  principal  partners — isn't  very  willing. 

You  have  an  administration  today  that  is  talking  about  a  mora- 
torium on  all  housing  production.  It's  talking  about  cutting  out  the 
urban  development  action  grant  programs;  about  reducing  the 
CDBG  Program  which,  I  might  add,  luis  over  $800  million  ayear 
going  into  housing  rehabilitation  and  other  housing  activities.  These 
programs  are  linked  tq^ether.  The  administration  proposes  reducing 
operating  systems  for  public  housing  and  reducing  modernization. 
If  the  administration  prevails,  we  won't  have  anything  like  a  mod- 
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emization  program,  but  only  a  crash  program  to  deal  with  emer- 
gency repairs  in  case  there's  a  disaster  of  some  order. 

This  is  not  what  one  could  characterize  as  a  willing  partner.  The 
partnership  ought  to  support  a  set  of  programs  that  really  appeals 
to  and  is  used  by  the  very  diverse  kinds  of  situations  we  have  in 
this  country,  to  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  and  their  communities.  It 
is  that  kind  of  diversity  which  this  industry  is  trying  to  get  a 
handle  on. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  deal  with  two  or  three  things 
which  our  organization  as  a  mcgor  part  of  the  public  housing  indus- 
try, indeed  of  the  community  development  industry  as  well,  is 
doing.  We  have,  for  the  last  18  months  to  2  vears  had  what  we  call 
a  performance  standards  task  force.  I  would  like  to  have  by  the 
middle  of  this  month,  Mr.  Chairman,  entered  into  the  record  a 
fairly  complete  statement  on  what  this  industry  intends  to  do 
about  developing  a  performance  management  system  for  the  public 
housing  industry;  a  system  that  will  have  standards,  a  system  that 
will  have  a  technical  assistance  component  for  those  agencies  and 
local  governments  that  need  it  and,  indeed,  can  take  the  experience 
of  50  years  in  this  country  in  public  housing  and  begin  to  produce 
for  us  a  management  system  that  can  assure  this  Congress,  local 
officials  and,  yes,  the  administration  that,  in  fact,  there  is  a  mcgor 
component  of  the  public  sector  dealing  with  public  housing  which 
is  prepared  to  police  itself,  set  standards  for  itself,  and  live  by  those 
standards  and,  indeed,  perhaps  improve  them. 

We  are  also  about  the  business  of  setting  up  task  forces  on  the 
homeless  and  on  homeownership. 

And  let  me  take  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may — I  would 
hope  that  this  committee,  when  the  Secretary  comes  to  the  table 
sometime  in  the  next  few  days,  would  urge  the  Secretary  before 
HUD  launches  full  scale  in  an  effort  to  convert  public  housing  to 
homeownership  wholesale,  to  take  a  hard  look  at  things  like  Nehe- 
miah,  things  like  the  Section  235  Program,  things  like  Turnkey 
in — programs  where  we  have  in  the  past  tried  to  find  ways  to  fa- 
cilitate the  ownership  of  housing  by  the  poor  and  lower  income 
people. 

This  country  is  not  without  experience  in  the  past  and  there  are 
a  wide  variety  of  experiments  being  conducted  today,  indeed,  work- 
ing programs  like  Nehemiah. 

I  would  hope  before  we  sell  any  of  that  very  precious  inventory- 
as  Ms.  Gray  said — we  would  ask  ourselves  where  the  424  units  are 
going  to  come  from  if  Kenilworth  is  sold  off.  Where  is  the  replace- 
ment? In  HUD's  approach  there  is  no  replacement  program. 

Before  we  launch  wholesale  into  that  effort,  with  an  inventory 
and  with  a  population  that  has  a  very  difficult  times  paying  utility 
bills,  let  alone  the  cost  of  operating  housing,  let's  take  a  look  at 
what  we've  already  done  and  are  doing  around  this  country. 

We  are  doing  other  things,  too,  to  try  to  improve  the  kind  of  in- 
formation we  have  about  these  programs  in  this  country.  I  must 
point  out  to  this  committee  that  you  should  look  carefully  at  the 
administration's  proposed  budget  for  handling  data  and  gathering 
information,  because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  they're  going  to  strip 
themselves  of  any  capacity  to  provide  this  Congress  or  anybody  else 
with  decent,  reliable,  indepth  information  about  what  it  is  they  are 
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delivering  with  the  money  that  you  are  providing  them.  And  that's 
true  in  housing  and  community  development  alike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  support  H.R.  1.  We  support  the  improvements 
you're  proposing  to  make  regarding  ceiling  rents.  We  support  Mr. 
Molinari's  notion  of  a  maximum  rent  with  a  couple  of  modifica- 
tions to  it. 

We  reject  the  administration's  proposals  as  we  understand  them 
and  as  they  appear  in  the  budget.  We  reject  them  for  one  very 
simple  reason.  When  in  aggregate  you  talk  about  locking  in  only 
the  very  poorest  in  the  public  housing,  when  you  talk  about  locking 
out  others  coming  into  public  housing  by  the  sale  of  the  existing 
inventory,  then  you're  taking  about  essentially  reducing  the  mobil- 
ity of  our  people.  And  it  seems  to  me  that's  one  of  the  great  assets 
we  have  in  this  country,  and  that  is  the  ability  to  move  around. 
The  policies  of  this  Government  and  housing  have  nurtured  that 
very,  very  well,  I  think. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that's  all  I  have  to  say.  We  support  the  basic 
principles  of  H.R.  1;  and  believe  its  funding  levels  are  justified.  I 
regret  to  say  that,  6  weeks  ago,  we  argued  for  numbers,  dollar 
levels,  much  as  H.R.  1  has  proposed.  The  world  has  changed  a  little 
bit  since  then. 

The  proposals  before  you  in  our  testimony  are  more  modest,  but 
they  certainly  do  represent  a  continuity  in  this  country's  commit- 
ment to  provide  housing,  to  assist  State  and  local  governments,  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  the  private  industry  to  build  and  supply  that 
housing. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Maffin,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  place  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  prepared 
statement  of  Mr.  William  J.  Ratzlaff,  who  was  scheduled  to  appear 
and  for  whom  Mr.  Maffin  so  kindly  filled  in. 

It  was  a  very  well-documented  and  prepared  statement.  It  was 
given  to  us  in  ample  time  to  study  before  the  hearing  and  I  wish  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  subcommittee  for  that,  Mr.  Maffin. 

Mr.  Maffin.  Thank  you. 

[Mr.  Maffin  submitted  the  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ratzlaff, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials,  and,  subsequent  to  the  hearing,  a  letter  dated  March 
29,  1985,  with  an  attached  "Report  of  the  NAHRO  Task  Force  on 
Performance  Standards":] 
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K      INTMNNCTION 

As  you  know  Mr.  Chairman,  NAHRO  Is  a  50  year  old  association  of 
professionals  who  administer  low-Income  housing,  rehabilitation,  and  community 
development  programs  In  localities  across  the  country.  We  represent  over  5000 
Individuals  and  2000  local  agencies  Involved  In  carrying  out  these  programs.  We 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Important  housing  and  community 
development  Issues  facing  this  nation  and  to  outline  NAHRO's  positions  on  them. 
We  believe  that  our  half-century  of  institutional  experience  In  housing  and 
community  development  services  and  our  detailed  understanding  of  local  programs 
gives  us  a  special  and  valuable  perspective.  We  are  pleased  to  share  this 
perspective  with  the  subcommittee. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  commend  this  Subcommittee  and  especially 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  steadfast  and  courageous  stand  on  behalf  of  housing 
and  community  development  programs  that  benefit  low  and  moderate  Income 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of  those  who  stand  with  you  on  this  Issue 
has  diminished  as  our  vision  of  a  better  day  for  our  people  and  our  cities  has 
become  more  distant.  What  has  happened?  A  popular  President  with  a  different 
vision  of  the  federal  role  in  housing  and  community  development  has  won  over 
many  of  your  colleagues  and  many  of  our  fellow  Americans  to  his  point  of  view. 
The  NAHRO  Task  Force  on  the  Future  of  the  Public  Role  in  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  put  It  this  way: 


"The  popular  Idols  of  private  market  forces  and  Individualism 
have  shattered  the  belief  In  government  as  a  productive  vehicle 
of  the  public  good  in  America.  The  resulting  anti-government 
attitude  has  taken  a  toll  In  sorely  needed  public  leadership, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  housing  and  urban  development. 
Although  the  history  of  the  public  role  In  these  areas  has  been 
erratic,  government  can  take  credit  for  many  successes:  housing 
standards,  code  enforcement,  tax  policies,  production, 
redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  subsidies,  slum  clearance,  and 
redevelopment  programs  initiated  and  implemented  by  the  public 
sector  have  been  major  factors  In  Improving  the  quality  of 
housing  and  the  urban  environment  in  this  country." 
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The  Task  Force  went  on  to  affirm  its  belief  In  government's  role  stating: 

"Government  Is  our  vehicle  for  dealing  with  problems, 
circumstances,  and  opportunities  that  are  too  large  and  by  their 
nature  too  complex  for  private.  Individual  solutions.  Clearing 
city  slums,  providing  mass  transportation,  reclaiming  and 
preserving  space  for  recreational  and  cultural  activities, 
protecting  the  environment,  subsidizing  housing  and  health  care 
for  the  poor,  and  constructing  and  maintaining  infrastructure  are 
a  few  examples  of  dozens  of  functions  that  are  Inherently 
governmental.  The  nation  needs  public  involvement  In  housing  and 
development  to  continue  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels 
to  carry  out  these  functions.  The  question  is  not  how  to  reduce 
the  public  role,  but  how  to  maximize  its  potential  for  success.** 

II.  THE  /UMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSALS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

During  the  past  50  years.  Congress  clearly  articulated  a  national  policy  to 
create  and  sustain  vital  urban  communities  and  increase  the  supply- and 
affordability  of  housing  for  lower  Income,  as  well  as  moderate  Income, 
Americans.  It  has  backed  up  this  policy  with  resources. 

Now  the  President  proposes  a  budget  that  would  kill  any  hope  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  low  and  moderate  Income  Americans  for  decent,  affordable  housini^ 
and  foreclose  any  prospect  of  undertaking  desperately  needed  revltallzation  in 
hundreds  of  American  cities  and  towns.  It  would  Insure  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  neighborhoods  that  could  be  saved  and  turned  Into  prospering 
community  assets.  That  budget  repudiates  the  50-year-old  federal  commitment  to 
the  goal  of  decent  housing  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every  American. 

Our  studies  show  that  we  need  to  build  at  least  350,000  units  of  affordable 
rental  housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  households  eyery  year  between  now  and 
the  end  of  this  century  to  meet  a  growing  demand.  The  number  of  homeless  persons 
is  reaching  epidemic  proportions.  In  almost  every  community  the  housing  needs 
of  the  old,  the  disabled,  single  parent  families  and  the  poor  are  going  unmet. 
Now  even  intact  working  families  are  crowding  into  emergency  housing  and 
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homeless  shelters.  A  budget  that  provides  no  new  assisted  housing  In  any  form 
for  the  next  two  years  Is  unacceptable.  At  a  time  when  the  waiting  lists  for 
assisted  housing  In  virtually  e^ery  American  city  are  long  and  growing  longer, 
that  budget  Is  Indefensible. 

In  1981,  when  massive  cuts  were  proposed  In  housing  and  urban  development 
programs,  the  President  spoke  of  "safety  nets"  to  take  care  of  the  "truly 
needy."  The  President's  FY  1986  budget  calls  for  eliminating  all  new  assisted 
housing  activity  and  there  Is  no  mention  of  "safety  nets"  or  of  the  "truly 
needy." 

No  argument  was  made  In  the  President's  budget  message  that  these  programs 
aren't  doing  the  jobs  they  were  Intended  to  do.  The  assisted  housing  programs. 
Urban  Development  Action  Grants  and  Community  Development  Block  Grants  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  get  the  job  done.  This  budget  doesn't  recommend  a 
better  way,  or  a  more  efficient  or  cost  effective  way,  to  meet  the  nation's  most 
critical  housing  and  community  development  needs.  It  simply  turns  Its  back  and 
walks  away  from  the  federal  responsibility  for  meeting  those  needs. 

Low  and  moderate  Income  families  and  the  elderly  in  need  of  decent  housing 
have  done  their  share  to  help  reduce  the  federal  deficit  over  the  last  four 
years.  A  98  percent  reduction  In  new  budget  authority  between  FY  1981  and  FY 
1986  for  assisted  housing  Is  a  pretty  hefty  contribution  by  any  measure.  A  S24 
billion  dollar  contribution  to  be  exact.  UDAG  and  CDBG  each  were  cut  by  more' 
than  S200  million  In  Fiscal  Year  1982  and  have  remained  frozen  at  that  reduced 
level.  That's  a  significant  contribution.  The  fact  Is  that  the  cuts  proposed 
by  the  President  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  reducing  federal  deficits  or 
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balMKiM  tlie  budget.  Tbe  fact  is  that  tbls  Adalnlstratioii  is  ideological  1^ 
opposed  to  tliese  prograas  and  is  using  tlie  deficit  issue  as  an  excuse  to 
teraliiate  or  cripple  the*. 

Building  on  its  sassive  presidential  election  victorjr  in  1984  and  using  the 
burgeoning  federal  deficit  as  a  lever,  it  appears  that  the  Reagan  Adaini  strati  on 
has  selected  1985  as  the  year  to  atteiH>t  a  "knock-out  blow*  to  the  bO-year  old 
federal  coaaitaent  to  national  housing  and  coaaunity  developaent  needs.  The 
evidence  for  this  assertion  is  the  proposed  budget  for  HUD  for  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

The  proposed  HUD  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  would: 

—  eliainate  Urban  Developaent  Action  Grants; 

—  reduce  by  lOX  funding  for  Coaaunity  Developaent  Block  Grants 
and  reduce  the  aaount  of  funds  allocated  to  large  cities; 

—  eliainate  funding  for  new  prograas  authorized  in  the  1983 
Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act,  including  housing 
developaent  grants  (HOOAGs)  and  the  Adainistration-sponsored 
rental  rehabilitation  grants  prograa; 

—  halt  any  new  activity  in  low-Income  housing  assistance  for 
two  years; 

—  reduce  operating  assistance  for  existing  public  housing; 

—  change  the  system  of  long-term  funding  for  public  housing 
development  and  modernization; 

—  increase  the  premiums  for  FHA  loans  and  guarantee  fees  for 
the  mortgage-backed  securities  program  of  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association;  and 

—  further  reduce  HUD  staff. 
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If  the  Administration's  proposals  for  HUD  In  fiscal  year  1986  were 
approved,  there  would  be  little  of  HUD  or  Its  programs  left  to  salvage.  There 
Is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  either  HUD  or  local  communities  could 
maintain  much  capacity  to  deliver  the  assistance  programs  If  the  proposed  cuts 
are  approved. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  Intent  to  move  the  federal  government  out  of 
low  Income  housing  and  community  development  assistance  has  been  clear  from  the 
beginning.  While  Its  broader  strategy  of  transferring  HUD  functions  to  state  and 
local  governments  has  not  succeeded,  (except  In  the  case  of  the  state- 
administered  CDB6  program  for  small  communities).  It  achieved  major  cutbacks  and 
program  redirections  under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

In  the  Intervening  years  of  1982  through  1984,  Congress  has  authorized 
continuation  of  HUD's  programs  at  modest  levels.  The  assisted  housing  programs 
have  absorbed  the  largest  cuts  (a  57  percent  loss  In  new  budget  authority  from 
fiscal  year  1981  to  1985).  CDBG  and  UDA6  also  have  lost  major  ground  because 
the  constant  dollars  authorized  have  not  reflected  Inflation  or  the  Increasing 
number  of  participating  communities. 

Nr.  Chairman,  the  question  for  FY1986  Is  whether  the  Congress  can  stave  off 
the  Administration's  latest  and  most  devastating  assault  on  HUD  programs  made  in 
the  name  of  balancing  the  federal  budget. 

III.  HR.  1  -  nC  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1965 

Now  let  me  comment  specifically  on  your  proposed  legislation,  HJk,  1.  Your 
bill  is  the  best  evidence  that  federal  involvement  In  housing  and  urban 
development  is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  you  rightly  pointed  out,  "a 
growing  crisis  demands  action."  We  agree  that  enactment  of  your  bill  would 
reverse  the  "disastrous  and  unconscionable"  housing  policies  of  the  past  few 
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years.  Your  bill  correctly  assesses  the  Immediate  need  for  low  Income  houslny 
and  faces  up  to  the  fact  that  providing  such  housing  Is  costly.  We  believe  that 
the  program  levels  used  In  your  bill  are  more  than  Justified. 

We  believe  that  the  changes  you  have  suggested  in  the  financing  and 
administration  of  public  housing  are  welcome  and  long  overdue.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  Income  recapture,  annual  Inflation 
adjustments,  vacancies,  the  establishment  of  a  formal  review  process  for 
allowable  expense  levels,  and  the  10%  earned  Income  adjustment  for  working 
families.  We  have  sought  those  changes  and  we  applaud  your  support  for  them. 
NAHRO  supports  the  concept  of  a  "celling  rent"  which  is  also  a  feature  of  H.R. 
1,  although  we  would  prefer  that  PHAs  have  the  option  of  determining  how  to 
calculate  the  ceiling  rent  so  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  the  FMR  for  the  area. 
Other  features  of  your  bill  which  NAHRO  applauds  include  establishing  voluntary 
professional  performance  standards,  endorsing  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
public  housing  modernization  program,  and  establishing  a  federal  counterpart  to 
the  successful  "Nehemiah"  housing  opportunity  grants  program. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  commend  you  for  your  recognition,  in  H.R.  1,  of 
the  growing  crisis  of  homelessness;  your  action  in  calling  for  the  end  of  the 
present  limits  on  rentals  to  families  between  50%  and  »0%  of  median  income;  and 
your  insistence  that  Section  8  contracts  provide  assistance  for  the  full  15  year 
term. 

IV.     HUD  PROGRAMS 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  state  NAHRO's  position  on  them. 
Perhaps  an  effort  to  view  those  programs  in  the  framework  of  their  history, 
purposes,  and  achievements  will  be  a  proper  balance  to  an  Adminstration 
viewpoint  that  assumes  failure  and  counsels  retreat. 
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PUBLIC  HOUSING  OPERATIONS  AND  FINANCING 

First,  let  me  comment  on  the  public  housing  program.     In  existence  since 
1937.      The  program  provides  homes  for  some  1.3  million  households  today  and  has 
housed  millions  of  others  over  Its  48  year  history. 

While  some  public  housing  has  been  beset  with  problems,  there  are  scores  of 
Impressive  housing  authority  success  stories  where  well   designed  and  well 
managed  developments  continue  to  prove  they  can  be  the  cheapest,   most  reliable 
and  most  flexible  means  of  decently  housing  low  and  moderate  Income  persons. 

The  Performance  Funding  System  (PFS)  utilizes  federal  appropriations  to 
fund  the  gap  between  the  cost  of  PHA  operations  and  Income  received  (mostly  from 
tenants).  The  PFS  has  been  funded  at  100%  during  FY'82,  *83  and  '84.  While 
there  were  excess  funds  each  year,  HUD  did  not,  except  In  FY*82,  utilize  the 
provision  of  the  PFS  which  provides  payments  to  PHAs  for  costs  beyond  their 
control.  This  provision  was  included  to  recognize  that  certain  unanticipated 
and  uncontrollable  costs  do  occur  and  should  be  funded  by  the  PFS  under 
prescribed  circumstances.  We  urge  the  Department  to  budget  for  and  fund  such 
costs  in  the  future. 

When  fully  funded,  the  PFS  adequately  covers  the  cost  of  operations  for 
most  PHAs.  There  is  general  support  for  the  system  among  PHAs.  There  is  also 
agreement  that  some  changes  should  be  made  to  Improve  the  system  and  the  overall 
operation  of  PHAs.  However,  these  changes  need  to  be  designed  to  encourage  good 
management  and  remove  disincentives  currently  in  the  system. 

Full  funding  of  PFS  requirements  during  the  past  three  years  has  permitted 
PHAs  to  stop  waging  a  daily  battle  against  Inadequate  funding  for  operations. 
However,    during   1984   and   1985,    HUD   has   attempted   to   reduce   funding   for 
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operations  by  making  administrative  and  regulatory  changes  In  regard  to  vacancy 
rules.  Income  recapture  and  other  modifications  to  the  performance  funding 
system.     NAHRO  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  resist  these  measures. 

NAHRO  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  reject  the  reduced  and  inadequate  level  of 
funding  for  FY*86  proposed  by  the  Administration.  NAHRO  believes  that  the  PFS 
-with  an  FY1986  appropriation  of  $1,423  billion  is  the  best  approach  to  funding 
public  housing  operations.  However,  NAHRO  believes  there  are  some  changes  which 
can  be  made  to  make  the  PFS  more  effective  and  efficient.  The  changes,  which 
represent  a  balanced  and  total  approach  to  the  PFS  are  as  follows: 

0       A  formal  expense  adjustment  process  should  be  established 
which  will  provide  for  (a)  adjustments  to  PFS  base  year 

expense  levels,  (b)  annual  adjustment  for  costs  and 

factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  PHA  and  (c) 
reconciliation  of  differences  between  estimated  inflation 
factors  (HUD  supplied)  and  actual   inflation  changes. 

0        Occupancy  rates  should  be  utilized  as  an  incentive  to 
encourage   good  management  by  fully  funding  a  95% 

occupancy  rate  and  sharing   income  generated   as   a 

result  of  higher  occupancy  rates.  An  equitable 
transition  program  should  be  developed  for  those  with  a 
major  vacancy  problems  at  the  present  time. 

0        "Other    Income"    should    be    eliminated    from    the 
calculation  of  operating  subsidies  to  encourage 

PHAs  to  be  better  managers  and  permit  them  to 
benefit  from  such  additional  income. 
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0  PHAs  should  adopt  a  performance  standards  system  which  can 
be  the  basis  for  reduced  oversight  and  regulation  by  HUO  for 
those  which  achieve  performance  goals. 

0        A  minimum  operating  reserve  (equal  to  20%  of  the  annual 
operating  budget)  should  be  established  with  the 

ability  to  PHAs  to  receive   funding  adjustments   to 
maintain  this  level. 

Additionally  NAHRO  recommends  that  the  10%  elderly  deduction  be  reinstated. 
Also,  we  believe  that  a  minimum  rent  should  be  set  for  families  on  100%  AFDC 
which  should  be  the  portion  designated  by  flat  grant  states  for  housing  and  the 
shelter  allowance  In  "as  paid"  states. 

Lastly,  NAHRO  opposes  the  Administration's  attempt  to  freeze  wages  by 
adjusting  the  Inflation  factor  of  the  allowable  expense  level  under  PFS.  NAHRO 
questions  the  source  of  authority  for  the  Department  to  impose  such  a  freeze  on 
localities. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  MODERNIZATION 

Another  area  of  concern  for  NAHRO  Is  that  of  public  housing  modernization 
and,  in  particular,  the  Comprehensive  Improvement  Assistance  Program  (CIAP). 

In  the  1950s,  the  original  capital  reserve  funds  established  for  public 
housing  under  the  1937  Housing  Act  were  eliminated.  Beginning  in  the  1960s, 
some  funds  began  to  be  earmarked  for  modernization,  but  not  until  1978  was 
modernization  funded  by  Congress  as  a  separate  budget  Item.  Appropriations  to 
carry  out  modernization,  however,  were  at  Inadequate  levels.  As  a  result  of 
Inadequate  funding  of  both  modernization  and  operating  assistance,  thousands  of 
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public  bousias  Halts  luve  fallea  lato  disreR«1r  as  aore  and  aore  rovtine 
■alnteaaace  lus  bad  to  be  deferred.  Poteatlal  cost  savings  resulting  froa 
energy  retro-fitting  and  np-dated  ainii|iagnr  sjsteas  were  also  deferred. 


In  1980,  Congress  approved  rest mctM ring  tbe  aodemlzatlon  prograas  to 
provide  a  coaprebenslve  approacb  to  laprove  tbe  aanageaent  and  pbjfslcal 
facilities  of  pnbllc  bousing  projects  and  to  bring  tbis  Inventory  to  a 
satisfactory  condition.  Tbe  prograa  requires  tbat  for  eacb  project  for  wblcb 
■odernlzatlon  funds  are  requested  tbere  aust  be  a  coaplete  assessaent  of 
physical  and  aanageaent  needs  and  a  five-year  schedule  for  aeeting  those  needs. 

The  funding  level  of  tbe  Coaprebenslve  laproveaent  Assistance  Prograa  over 
the  last  three  years  has  been:  FT-83  S1.9  billion,  FT*84  S1.SS  billion  ma  FT*dS 
S1.725  billion.  Evidencing  Its  continuing  support  of  tbe  prograa,  tbe  Congress 
directed  HUD  to  undertake  an  assessaent  of  tbe  public  housing  aodernlzal^'^** 
needs  across  the  country.  This  survey,  being  conducted  by  ABT  Associates,  Inc., 
Is  being  closely  aonltored  by  tbe  Congress  and  PHAs.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
results  will  be  available  within  a  year. 

Public  hous1n9  agencies  feel  strongly  that  CIAP  Is  an  effective  prograa 
both  for  bringing  substantial  nuabers  of  public  housing  units  back  Into  use,  and 
for  Increasing  the  useful  life,  efficiency,  and  cost  effectiveness  of  currently 
occupied  units.  It  has  becoae  an  essential  tool  In  efforts  to  conserve  the.  S7S 
billion  national   Investaent  in  the  public  housing  Inventory. 

The  deaand  for  aodemlzatlon  funding  has  far  outstripped  the  available 
resources  since  the  prograa  began.  The  inability  of  PHAs  to  receive  requested 
funding  has  resulted  In  pieceaeal  funding  for  sone  projects  at  a  level  which 
does  not  peralt  full  coaprebenslve  aodemlzatlon.  Other  projects  not  funded  are 
now  experiencing  Increasing  nuabers  of  vacant  and  uninhabitable  units. 
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For  FY'86  the  Administration  is  proposing  to  fund  only  S175  million  In 
emergency  modernization  thereby  imposing  a  moratorium  on  comprehensive 
modernization  of  the  public  housing  inventory. 

The  NAHRO  position  on  CIAP  is  that  it  should  be  funded  at  a  level  of  S1.794 
billion  for  FY86.  This  level  recognizes  unmet  needs  and  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  prior  levels.  NAHRO  urges  the  Congress  rejects  a  moratorium  on 
comprehensive  modernization  which  would  have  the  effect  of  permitting  the  cycle 
of  deterioration  of  the  public  housing  inventory  to  accelerate.  NAHRO  also 
calls  for  development  and  funding  of  a  replacement  reserve  system  based  on 
capital  needs. 

In  another  matter  related  to  Public  Housing  Operations,  NAHRO  strongly 
supports  the  extension  of  the  Congregate  Services  Housing  Demonstration  at  a 
level  of  $1U  million.  This  is  a  successful  and  cost  effective  program  for  frail 
elderly  persons. 

NEW  ASSISTED  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
SUBSTANTIAL  REHABILITATION 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  institute  a  two  year  moratorium  on  any  new 
assisted  housing  activity  completely  ignores  the  documented  need  for  new  rental 
housing  construction  and  substantial  rehabilitation  for  lower  income  households. 
The  1981  National  Housing  Survey  revealed  that  over  5  million  renter  households 
(19  percent  of  all  renters)  were  living  in  physically-inadequate  or  overcrowded 
housing.  While  there  has  been  an  increase  in  new  unsubsidized  rental 
construction  since  the  low  point  in  1982,  this  construction  is  largely  occurring 
in  new  growth  areas,  at  high  rents,  and  in  small-sized  units.  Nuch  of  it  is 
constructed  with  the  idea  of  eventual  conversion  to  condominium  ownership.  At 
the  same  time,   a  substantial  number  of  existing,   standard  quality  rental   units 
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it  is  very  concerned  with  the  deep  cuts  proposed  by  the  Administration  in  the 
Housing  Guarantee  Authority  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (from 
S160  million  to  $45  million  for  FY  1986.  to  be  eliminated  in  FY  1987).  As  a 
guarantee  program,  this  has  a  ^ery  minimal  cost  fo  the  government;  yet  It 
provides  housing  opportunities  for  low  Income  families  in  developing  countries 
not  available  from  any  other  source.  We  urge  that  the  funding  level  for  FY1985 
of  $160  million  be  maintained  in  FY1986,  and  that  the  program  be  continued  in 
FY1987. 

In  addition,  NAHRO  strongly  recommends  that  an  allocation  of  $1  million 
within  the  total  of  "Voluntary  Contributions  for  International  Organizations"  in 
the  Department  or  State  budget  be  earmarked  for  the  program  of  the  International 
Year  of  Shelter  for  the  Homeless  (lYSH)  being  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations 
Center  for  Human  Settlements  (Habitat). 

Section  8  Existing  Housing 
As  to  existing  housing,  the  Administration,  as  you  know,  is  proposing  a 
moratorium  not  just  on  incremental  units  under  the  Section  8  Existing  programs, 
but  it  is  shutting  down  its  favored  voucher  program  as  well.  This  to  be  done 
notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  success  of  the  Section  8  Existing  Program  and 
the  increasingly  ominous  housing  shortage  among  low  income  persons  including  low 
income  wage  earners. 

The  Section  8  Existing  program  provides  a  rent  subsidy  for  lower  income 
families  to  help  them  afford  decent  housing  in  the  private  market.  HUD  makes  up 
the  difference  between  what  a  lower  income  household  can  afford  and  the  fair 
market  rent  for  an  adequate  housing  unit.  No  eligible  tenant  need  pay  more  than 
30  percent  of  adjusted  income  toward  rent.  Housing  thus  subsidized  by  HUD  must 
meet  certain  standards  of  safety  and  sanitation,  and  rents  for  these  units  must 
fall  within  the  range  of  Fair  Market  Rents  as  determined  by  HUD. 
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Local  Housing  outliorities  perfora  laportoat  foactloMS,  inclvdiiig  iofonriiig 
eligible  foallles  of  tkt  avallabllltj  of  hooslng  osslsUoce,  oKOoragliig  o—ers 
to  sake  thler  units  available  for  lease  by  eligible  faallles,  setting  the 
■axiBua  laount  of  bousing  assistance  p^jtmtmts  tbat  can  be  used  for  faally-pald 
utilities,  receiving  applications  froa  fanllles  and  deteralning  tbeir 
eligibility  for  assistance,  selecting  faallles  for  certificates  of  faally 
participation.  Inspecting  units  prior  to  occupancy  and  periodically  thereafter 
to  assure  tbat  tbej  are  aalntalned  In  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  condition, 
approving  leases,  aaking  housing  assistance  pa/aents  to  owners,  reexaalning 
faally  Incoae  and  coaposltlon,  and  redeteralning  the  aaount  of  rental 
contribution  required  froa  the  faally.  For  these  services  the  PNA  receives  an 
Adainlstratlve  Fee,  which  MMH)  feels  should  not  be  arbitrarily  reduced  fay-  M 
as  proposed  by  the  Adalnl  strati  on. 

Additionally,  MM«0  is  oppostd  to  the  Adainistration's  further  atteapts  to 
cripple  the  prograa  by  freezing  the  FML  Experience  two  years  ago  deaonstrated 
that  no  annual  Increase  in  the  FMI  sever  1y  restrained  certificate  holders  froa 
securing    affordable  housing    and  discouraged  landlord  participation. 

During  FT'»4  and  '»S  there  were  73,MXI  housing  vouchers  funded.  The 
voucher  prograa  was  funded  by  the  Congress  as  a  deaonstratlon  prograa  and  has 
yet  to  be  iapleaented  and  evaluated.  The  Section  8  existing  prograa  has  already 
proved  to  be  a  successful  aeans  of  providing  assistance  to  low  incoae  persons 
seeking  standard  rental  bousing  in  the  private  narket.  A  HAMtO  survey  conducted 
during  the  suaaer  of  1984  indicates  there  is  9m  average  of  eleven  applicants  for 
each  certificate  issued.  The  deaand  for  housing  assistance  by  low  Incoae 
persons  is  growing  and  the  pressure  to  provide  assistance  through  Section  8 
Certificates  has  increased  due  to  the  lack  of  production  of  low  Incoae  rental 
units. 
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The  Section  8  Existing  program  has  accomplished  multiple  objectives  In 
participating  communities: 

1.  made  private  market  rental  housing  affordable  to  low  Income  persons, 

2.  utilized  the  existing  housing  stock  for  rental  to  low  income  persons, 

3.  permitted  recipients  the  option  of  choosing  their  own  unit  and 
location,  and 

4.  promoted  economic  Integration  of  recipients  throughout  the  community 
rather  than  clustering  them  In  certain  areas. 

NAHRO  opposes  any  moratorium  on  Incremental  Section  8  Existing  certificates 
and  supports  75,395  incremental  certificates  for  FY*86.  This  level  extends  a 
proven  successful  program  to  help  meet  the  growing  need  for  housing  assistance. 
HUO  should  take  steps  to  fully  implement  and  evaluate  the  housing  voucher 
demonstration. 

THE  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program 
provides  fund  to  cities,  counties,  towns,  and  states  and  was  authorized  in  1974 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  developing  viable  urban  communities  with  the 
principal  benefit  to  low  and  moderate  income  persons.  This  was  the  successor  to 
a  number  of  categorical  grant  programs,  the  prinicipal  one  of  which  was  Urban 
Renewal.  Metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties  are  entitled  to  funding  on  the 
basis  of  a  needs  formula  that  takes  into  consideration  poverty  population, 
overcrowded  housing,  growth  lag,  and  the  age  of  the  housing  stock.  As  a  result 
of  1981  legislation,  states  may  elect  (47  states  have  elected)  to  administer  the 
program  for  smaller  communities,  establishing  their  own  selection  systems  and 
priorities.  The  Small  Cities  Program  now  receives  30  percent  of  CDB6  funds,  an 
Increase  from  20  percent  originally. 
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Despite  the  success  and  popularity  of  the  Conaunlty  Development  Block  Grant 
prograa,  the  Administration  Is  proposing  a  1U%  cut  In  funding  for  FY86  with  the 
possibility  of  phasing  the  program  out  completely  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
The  Administration  also  proposed  to  Increase  Small  Cities  funding  from  30 
percent  to  40  percent  of  the  available  CD6G  funds  thereby  reducing  the  amount 
available  to  Individual  entitlement  cities.  In  addition,  the  Administration  is 
again  proposing  to  eliminate  the  Section  108  Loan  Guarantee  program,  as  well  as 
folding  Farmer's  Home  Administration  Programs  Into  the  CD6G  Program. 

Support  for  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program  Is  strong  among 
the  large  and  small  communities  and  states  administering  the  program.  The 
program  Is  viewed  as  an  essential  tool  by  localities  to  help  them  stem  the  tide 
of  blight  and  revitalize  their  communities.  Consistent  with  the  major  objective 
of  the  program,  which  is  to  fund  activities  benefiting  low  and  moderate  Income 
persons,  over  87%  of  program  funds  are  spent  for  this  purpose.  CDBG  has  a 
significant  impact  on  local  economies  through  job  creation  and  retention, 
physical  redevelopment  and  improved  local  tax  bases. 

Through  FY*85,  S37.1  billion  has  been  appropriated  for  the  C0B6  program. 
On  an  annual  basis,  approximately  814  cities  and  counties  receive  entitlement 
grants  and  200  communities  receive  funding  under  the  Small  Cities  program. 
Through  December  1982,  157  loan  guarantee  commitments  were  approved  under  the 
section  108  loan  guarantee  program  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $581  million. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  COBG  program,  the  use  of  program  funds  has 
shifted  to  meet  changing  development  needs.  The  level  of  funding  for  aquisition 
and  clearance  projects  and  public  works  projects  has  shifted  from  20  and  36 
percent  to  4  and  11  percent  respectively,  of  total  grant  funds  in  a  year. 
Housing  related  projects,  of  which  rehabilitation  is  the  major  activity,  receive 
36  percent     of  CDBG  funds. 
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The  ability  of  the  CD6G  program  to  continue  to  have  the  same  impact  is  now 
threatened.  Funding  levels  have  not  Increased  since  1980  while  inflation  has 
eroded  the  program's  purchasing  power.  Also,  the  scope  of  eligible  activities 
well  as  the  number  of  participating  communities,  particularly  entitlement 
communities,  has  Increased. 

A  supplement  to  the  CD6G  program  which  has  proven  to  be  an  asset  to  many 
communities  (157  as  of  December  1983)  is  the  Section  108  Loan  Guarantee  Program. 
The  program  authorizes  HUD  to  guarantee  loan  obligations  of  communities  to 
finance  large  scale  projects  that  would  otherwise  not  be  undertaken. 
Communities  are  authorized  to  use  their  CDBG  funds  to  repay  the  loan,  usually 
within  six  years.     Future  grants  are  pledged  as  security. 

The  majority  of  users  of  the  Section  108  program  have  said  the  projects 
would  not  have  proceeded  without  the  loans.  Most  of  the  others  indicated  that 
the  projects  would  have  been  forced  to  be  scaled  back  without  the  loan.  The 
biggest  users  of  this  vehicle  are  communities  needing  financing  for  downtown 
economic  development  projects  primarily  involving  acquisition  and  relocation. 
The  program  has  not  had  more  widespread  use  due  to  the  fact  that  the  loan  had  to 
be  secured  by  a  pledge  of  future  CDBG  funds  and  repaid  within  six  years.  To 
address  this  problem,  the  FY'8S  Appropriation  bill  had  report  language  directing 
HUD  to  extend  a  demonstration  to  permit  payback  within  20  years,  thereby 
encouraging  more  localities  to  participate  in  the  program.  To  date  HUD  has  not 
implemented  this  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  other  related  objectives  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
CDBG  program:  1)  significant  progress  in  the  area  of  public-private 
partnerships,  and  2)  increased  leveraging  of  private  funds  by  public  dollars. 
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The  developnent  of  nore  and  more  working  arrangements  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  which  are  mutually  beneficial  has  been  spurred  by  the  COBG 
program  and  is  evident  nationwide.  A  direct  benefit  of  these  partnerships  has 
been  the  higher  leveraging  ratios  of  private  to  public  dollars. 

NAHRO  opposes  HUO*s  attempt  to  Increase  funding  of  small  cities  from  30 
percent  to  40  percent  of  available  funding.  This  would  have  the  Impact  of 
significantly  reducing  funds  for  Individual  entitlement  communities. 

NAHRO  supports  retention  of  the  Section  108  Loan  Guarantee  program  at  a 
level  of  $225  million  and  urges  HUD  to  encourage  more  widespread  use  of  the 
program.  This  program  is  a  key  tool  that  facilitates  large-scale  development 
projects  and  results  In  no  additional  costs  to  the  federal  government  slnca  the 
program  Is  a  loan  guarantee  and  the  localities  pledge  future  grants  to  preclude 
default. 

NAHRO  opposes  any  effort  to  phase  out  or  reduce  the  funding  level  for  the 
CDBG  program.  NAHRO  supports  a  funding  level  of  $3,611  billion,  which  is  the 
fiscal  year  1985  dollar  level  plus  a  4  percent  Inflation  adjustment. 

THE  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  NAHRO  would  like  to  comment  on  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  program.     Here  Is  a  program  the  Reagan  Administration  ought  to 
like  and  continue  to  fund. 

As  of  November  19,  1984,  after  almost  seven  years  of  program  operation, 
UDAG  has  assisted  2,410  development  projects  In  1,084  cities.  Total  Investment 
of  private,  UDAG  and  other  public  dollars  In  these  projects  will  exceed  $26 
billion. 
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Over  one-third  of  all  UDAG  projects  Involve  manufacturing  and  related 
activities.  Including  durable  and  nondurable  goods,  transportation, 
construction,  and  agricultural  production.  About  one-half  of  the  companies 
benefiting  from  UDAGs  are  new  to  the  community  In  which  the  facilities  are 
located,  thus  contributing  to  the  expansion  of  the  economic  base  of  the 
community,  and  often  serving  to  soften  the  Impact  of  plant  closings. 

Half  of  all  UDAG  projects  Involve  total  or  partial  expenditures  for 
commercial  development  In  distressed  cities.  The  projects  range  from  downtown 
shopping,  hotel,  and  office  space  to  neighborhood  shopping  centers,  nursing 
homes,  and  mixed-use  facilities. 

Approved  UDAGs  contain  almost  95,00U  housing  units,   with  an  even  division 
between  construction  of  new  housing  units  and  the  rehabilitation  of  existing 
units.     Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  units  are  reserved  for  lower  income  families 
having  Incomes  below  80  percent  of  the  median. 

UDAG  projects  approved  to  date  are  expected  to  generate  a  total  of  479,178 
new  permanent  Jobs.  A  study  by  GAO  confirmed  that  employment  expect  Ions  were 
largely  met  by  UDAG  projects  Included  in  a  GAO  survey.  A  1982  study  by  the 
Reagan  Admlnstratlon  Indicated  that  70  percent  of  the  Jobs  created  by  a 
representative  sample  of  80  completed  UDAGs  were  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
persons.  Over  one- fourth  of  the  employees  hired  had  been  unemployed  previously 
and  Just  over  one-fourth  of  the  Jobs  were  filled  by  minorities.  In  addition  to 
new  permanent  Jobs,  UDAG  projects  also  provide  over  467,000  construction  Jobs 
and  retain  over  120,000  Jobs  that  otherwise  would  be  lost  to  residents  of 
distressed  cities. 

UDAG  projects  approved  to  date  are  expected  to  generate  a  total  of  $20.6 
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billion  of  private  ifivestaeiit  —  %^J60  of  private  investaent  for  each  dollar  of 
UOAG  funding.  Both  the  Reagan  Adaini  strati  on' s  UDAG  study  and  the  GAO  study 
found  that  private  investaent  in  UDAGs  exceeded  the  aaount  recorded  in  HUD 
project  approval   statistics. 

UDAG  projects  approved  to  date  are  expected  to  generate  a  total  of  SS21 
Million  of  additional  property  taxes  and  other  local  taxes  annually  for  cities 
with  approved  UDAGs  —  or  $0.10  of  annual  local  tax  revenue  for  each  UDAG 
dollar.  Mhile  studies  have  indicated  that  this  awNint  of  additional  taxes  mqt 
be  optinistic,  increases  in  local  revcmies  even  at  lesser  aaounts  provide  auch- 
needed  revenues  for  distressed  cities  that  already  have  high  tax  burdens. 

Based  on  prograa  data  for  1984,  each  $440  aillion  of  UDAG  funding  bHys^  the 
following  for  cities  that  receive  grants: 

0  50,000  new  peraanent  jobs 

0  3,000  Jobs  for  low  incoae  persons 

0  100,000  construction  jobs 

0  $2  billion  in  private  investaent 

0  $40  aillion  in  local  tax 


The  UDAG  prograa  funding  level  was  dropped  froa  $675  aillion  in  FT'81  to 
$440  Million  in  FY'82  where  it  has  reaained  to  date.  Mhile  funding  has  shrunk 
In  constant  dollars,  the  deaand  for  funding  has  steadily  risen.  In  the 
quarterly  entitleaent  city  funding  round  that  ended  February  1965,  large  cities 
requested  UDAG  funding  of  $1  billion;  only  $83.1  aillion  of  awards  were  approved 
based  on  the  annual  funding  available.  Saall  cities  requested  $460  aillion  of 
assistance  in  October  1984;  only  $51  aillion  (11  percent  of  the  aaount 
requested)  was  approved.  The  awards  will  attract  over  $609  aillion  in  private 
funds,  create  7,477  peraanent  new  jobs,  retain  546  existing  jobs  and  eaploy 
5,155  construction  workers. 
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Action  grants  have  been  targeted  to  the  most  distressed  cities  In  the 
country.  Two-thirds  of  the  large  city  U0A6  dollars  have  gone  to  the  top  one- 
third  neediest  distressed  cities,  based  on  the  ranking  of  impaction  and  distress 
criteria.  Since  December  1983,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  the  funds  have  gone 
to  the  top  one-third  of  neediest  cities.  This  funding  pattern  has  created  an 
Issue  which  threatens  the  future  Impact  and  support  for  UOAG.  There  are  now 
proposals  to  change  the  UOAG  project  selection  criteria  to  establish  a  more  of 
geographically  balanced  pattern  of  funding. 

The  Administration  proposes  the  termination  of  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  (UOAG)  after  September  30,  1985.  NAHRO  believes  this  recommendation 
Ignores  the  critical  contribution  of  UOAG  assisted  developments  to  the 
revltallzatlon  of  the  communities  In  which  they  are  located  and  the  record  high 
nationwide  demand  for  funding.  NAHRO  strongly  supports  continuation  of  the 
program  at  a  level  of  $458  million,  which  Is  the  fiscal  year  1985  dollar  level 
plus  an  Inflation  adjustment  of  4%. 

To  address  the  geographic  Imbalance  of  funding,  NAHRO  supports  a 
modification  to  the  selection  system  so  that  2/3  of  available  funds  are  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  the  current  system  and  1/3  of  the  monies  are  awarded  solely  on 
the  basis  of  project  characteristics.  This  change  will  maintain  program 
Integrity  but  broaden  the  base  for  funding  among  eligible  communltes. 
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NANRO's  overall  funding  level  proposals  are  as  follows,     Nr.  Chalraan: 

—  CBB6  —  $3,611  billion 

—  MMfi  —  $458  ■nilon 

—  Section  IW  Loans  —  $225  all  lion 

—  Section  312  Loans  —  Loan  xep^iyaents  and  other  Incoae 

—  Rental  Reliabllitatlon  Grants  —  $312  ■lllion 

—  Urban  HoMSteading  —  $12.4  ail  lion 

—  Public  Housing  Modernization  —  $1,794  billion 

—  Public  Housing  Operating  Assistance  —  $1,423  billion 

—  Housing  Developaent  Grants  —  $328  Million  (t«fo  years) 

—  Section  235  How  Ownership  —  $136  ■lllion 

—  Section  202  Loan  Fund  —  $631  Million  (12.000  units) 

—  Policy  DevelopMent  and  Research  —  $17.6  Million 

—  Welfare  Housing  Deaonstration  —  $10  Million  (authorized  in  1983  act) 

—  Congregate  Housing  Services  —  $10  Million  (requied  to  renew  expiring 
contracts) 

—  Housing  Counseling  —  $3.6  Million 

—  Assisted  housing  —  $9.0  billion  for  100,000  increnental  units  as  follows: 

Public  Housing— Conventional  5,000  units 

Public  housing  —  Indian  2,000  units 

Section  202/8  12.000  units 

Section  8  Moderate  Rehabilitation  5.000  units 

Section  8  Existing  75.395  certificates 

Mr.  ChalrMan.  It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  we  Make  these  particular 
recoMMendatlons.  They  are  too  few  and  too  little.  They  do  not  coMe  close  to 
Meeting  the  need,  and  they  do  not  Move  us  ^ery  far  toward  our  goal  of  a  decent 
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home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  ey/ery  American  family.  They  are  a 
product  of  compromise, Mr.  Chairman  —  compromise  between  what  ought  to  be  done 
and  what  we  can  do  over  the  objections  of  the  President  and  his  allies.  What  we 
are  saying  Is  that  If  there  is  to  be  no  real  growth  across  the  board  In  federal 
programs  then  we  accept  no  real   growth  for  housing  and  community  development. 

NAHRO  believes  that  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  need  to  understand 
y/ery  clearly  that  falling  to  move  toward  meeting  our  most  serious  housing  and 
community  development  needs  will  lead  to  growing  social  problems  that  will  cost 
all  of  us  dearly  In  the  future.  The  cost  of  dealing  with  the  consequences  of 
Increasing  numbers  of  homeless  citizens  and  others  forced  to  live  in  overcrowded 
and  substandard  housing  will  ultimately  be  far  greater  than  the  cost  of 
providing  them  with  decent  shelter  In  federally  assisted  housing.  The  cost  of 
allowing  neighborhoods  to  turn  Into  slums  will  ultimately  be  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  adequately  funding  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  and  Community 
Development  Block  Grants. 

Those  of  us  at  the  local  level  In  public  housing  authorities  and  community 
development  agencies  have  worked  y/ery  hard  to  meet  the  demands  on  our  agencies 
In  the  face  of  reduced  funding  over  the  past  four  years.  We  have  reduced  staff. 
We  have  Improved  management  to  achieve  cost  savings.  We  have  developed 
innovative  approaches  to  stretch  our  development  dollars  and  attract  private 
Investment.  We  have  even  been  forced  to  postpone  needed  maintenance  on  public 
housing  stock,  which  represents  a  public  asset  worth  $75  billion,  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet. 

But  there  comes  a  point  beyond  which  we  cannot  be  pushed  in  the  name  of 
reducing  the  federal  deficit.  The  Administration's  proposals  bring  us  that 
point.  Our  backs  are  against  the  wall,  and  wall  is  crumbling.  We  don't  have 
any  choice  but  to  fight  to  keep  these  programs  alive.     We  are  going  to  fight 
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tHc  fscts.  «tc^  ti«i  x««e*^t«M  the  vcctf,  iifec«  tk^  r^co^aixc  tMt  t^  catirt 
coeswilt/   )c«e^fts   ^"^v  tY«sc  profraas.    tn^  will   exercise  ttet   soclel 

Cli 


tod  lie  deHeve  XMmt  Coaycss,  vltn  jroM*  coaafttee  fa  tHe  leed,  wfll  rtsfoni 
by  rejectiaf  t*e  'resident's  totally  inatfeqeete  proposals  for  liooslos  aM 
coaauRltjr  deve1opae«t,  and  vote  to  sestafa  the  federal  coBsltaeiit  9m4  tht 
resources  that  allow  as  to  wort  tofetHer  at  all  levels  of  goverwKOt  to  belli  a 
better  Awrlca. 

THaofc  yOH. 
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^Jbfvinqtlie  Oatioo's  Hoosinqor 
CbmrnunH^DevdopmentncGds 


March  5,  1985 
Appendix  to  NAHRQ  Testimony 


The  Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 

Chalmian 

Subcommittee  on  Housing 

and  Conmunlty  Development 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 

and  Urban  Affairs 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Room  2129,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.     2U51& 

Dear  Mr.     Chairman: 

The  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials  (NAHRO)  Is 
gravely  concerned  that  the  Congregate  Housing  Program,  which  has  been  such  a 
success  In  Its  demonstration  phase,  will  be  allowed  to  expire  without 
consideration  of  future  uses. 

In  brief,  many  of  the  HUD  contracts  for  the  33  Local  Public  Housing 
Agencies  and  30  Section  202  non-profit  sponsors  participating  In  the 
demonstration  will  expire  during  FY  1986.  At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of 
HUD  has  not  yet  released  the  final  evaluation  report  on  the  demonstration,  and 
it  may  not  be  released  In  time  in  1985  to  plan  effectively  for  a  future 
congregate  housing  services  effort. 

Our  Immediate  concern  is  that  funding  be  provided  to  enable  agencies  whose 
contracts  will  be  expiring  to  continue  services  to  the  frail  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  they  are  serving,  until  the  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
assess  HUO's  evaluation  report  and  consider  a  future  course. 

We  are  extremely  pleased  that  the  legislation  which  you  Introduced  (HR.l) 
includes  an  additional  authorization  of  $10  million  to  extend  funding  for 
expiring  contracts.  We  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  will  also  recommend  this 
amount  In  its  submission  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  by  March  15  for  funding 
In   fiscal  year  1986. 

I  am  attaching  to  this  letter  a  statement  by  Elaine  Anderson,  Administrator 
of  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  of  the  Public  Housing  Agency  of 
St.  Paul,   Minnesota.    This  statement  documents  the  value  and  cost-effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

We  request  that  this  letter  and  attachment  be  Included  In  your  hearing 
record  on  1985  housing  legislation  as  an  appendix  to  NAHRO  testimony. 


|icerely  yours. 


Executive  Director 
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Appendix  to  the  Testimony  of  the 

National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials 

Elaine  Anderson.  March  5.  1985 

Page  2 

The  purpose  of  the  CHSP  Is  to  deliver  services  that  still  allow  the  frail 
elderly  and  handicapped  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  and  avoid  or  delay  nursing 
home  placements  at  a  significantly  lower  cost  than  institutionalization.  In 
order  to  determine  the  program's  success,  HUD  contracted  with  the  Hebrew 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Aged  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  to  perform  an  an 
extensive  evaluation.  The  findings  of  this  &-year  study  are  expected  to  be 
published  in  late  Spring,   1985. 

However,  if  you  ask  anyone  connected  with  the  CHSP  grant  across  the  United 
States  whether  the  CHSP  works,  you  will  hear  a  resounding  -  yes!  The 
participants,  their  families  and  staff  are  keenly  aware  of  the  difference 
between  the  quality  of  life  in  one's  own  home  with  provision  for  assistance  - 
and  a  nursing  home. 

Not  only  has  the  CHSP  provided  an  Improved  quality  of  life  at  this  semi- 
independent  level,  its  success  can  easily  be  measured  in  dollars.  In  a  study 
conducted  Independently  by  the  CHSP  grantees  in  March  1983,  costs  of  operating 
CHSPs  compared  to  institutional  care  were  analyzed.  The  data  collected  showed 
that  it  cost  less  than  $5, QUO  per  person  per  year  to  provide  CHSP  services  and 
subsidization  of  housing.  This  is  approximately  $10.000  less  per  year  than  it 
cost  the  taxpayers  for  one  person  to  reside  in  a  nursing  home  over  the  same 
period  of  time.  The  CHSP  grantees  believe  the  figures  speak  for  themselves, 
for  each  dollar  spent  on  CHSP  services  per  participant  annually,  two  dollars  can 
be  saved  by  preventing  or  delaying  institutionalization. 

CHSPs  have  successfully  assisted  people  to  avoid  nursing  home  placement.  Data 
from  the  CHSP  Independent  study  showed  that  an  average  of  3.5  people  per  CHSP 
site  across  the  country  are  former  nursing  home  residents  who  were  able  to  leave 
the  institutions  because  CHSP  services  provides  for  an  adequate  level  of  care. 
In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  14  people  have  been  able  to  leave  institutions  to  move 
into  the  CHSP  since  the  program's  Inception  In  1982. 

Data  collected  demonstrate  there  is  a  need  for  many  additional  CHSP  -  type 
programs  across  the  country.  Once  CHSPs  have  become  full,  CHSP  administrators 
have  had  to  turn  eligible  applicants  away.  In  fact,  an  average  of  4.7  persons 
presently  exist  on  each  CHSP  waiting  list.  We  know  that  up  to  24  percent  of  the 
nation's  elderly  population  who  reside  in  public  housing's  1.2  million  units 
need  supportive  services  and  are  at  risk  of  requiring  nursing  homes. 

The  elderly  population  will  double  in  the  next  century,  but  the  ability  of  the 
wage-earning  segment  of  the  population  to  support  their  needs  is  expected  to  be 
cut  in  half.  People  beyond  age  85  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  older 
population.  It  is  this  group  that  is  most  vulnerable  to  physical,  mental  and 
social  limitations  that  lead  to  the  need  for  care  and  services.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  growth  of  our  elderly  population  Is  outpacing  government  revenue, 
tax  dollars  won't  go  far  enough  if  nursing  homes  are  the  only  answer  for  frail 
and  disabled  elderly.     CHSP  is  one  viable  alternative. 
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Honorable  Htnry  B.  Gonzalez 

Chalmn 

SubcoBBltUe  OR  HoHSlof  and 

ro—ynltjr  Oevelopaeat 
House  CoHBltUe  OR  BaaklRf, 

HouslRf  and  Urten  Affairs 
U.S.  House  of  Represeatatlves 
Uashlngton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressaan  Gonzalez: 

At  the  tiae  NMilO  testified  before  the  Subcovlttee  or  N.R.  1. 
«e  asked  that  a  report  of  NMMO's  Task  Force  or  ffrforamct   Standards 
be  Included  In  the  record  of  the  heaHnf.  The  Report  acca^panles  this 
letter. 

For  veil  Ofver  a  jwar,  the  UMBO  Task  Force  on  ta^oraance 
SUndards  has  been  deslpnlnf  and  developinf  a  sjrsten  to  be  used  ky  the 
public  housinf  IndKtrf  to  expand  the  capacltjr  of  local  afcncles  to 
evaluate  and  laprove  their  perforaance.  The  cunnent  Report  outlines  the 
aajor  eleaents  of  a  "NMafoaent  Evaluation  and  luproieafnt  Sirstea**  the 
present  status  of  each  eleaent  and  the  schedule  of  developaent  and  ap- 
plication NMIIO  Is  folloulnf. 

■MSO  believes  that  the  Industrf-developed  sjrsten  can  slgnlflcantlj 
aid  local  public  housinf  afcncles  In  the  dellvenr  of  qualltjr  public  service 
and  assure  the  continued  long  tera  use  of  the  valuable  public  housinf 
Inventory  «e  have  built. 


■MSO  has  a  distinguished  record  of  perforaance  Itself  In  advancing 
the  developaent  of  sound  public  prograas  and  their  effective  aanageaent.  He 
believe  the  results  of  the  Perforaance  Standards  Task  Force  continue  the 
solid  record  of  pei  foi aaiite  and  again  deaonstrate  the  trilllngness  of  the 
public  housing  Industry  to  lead  In  the  achleveaent  of  high  levels  of  public 
service. 


M.  Niffin 
Executive  Director 
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REPORT  OF 
THE  NAHRO  TASK  FORCE 

on 
PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 


A  MANAGEMENT  EVALUATION 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  SYSTEM 

for 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  AGENCIES 


March  29,  1985 
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Also,  It  is  Important  that  we  take  steps  to  use  challenging,  achievable 
standards  because  of  the  need  to  show  others  that  we  provide  high  quality 
services. 

Generated  by  people  in  the  field,  this  systeii  Is  adaptable  to  the 
widely  varying  conditions  and  sizes  of  housing  authorities.  The  Task  Force 
has  emphasized  the  value  of  a  management  system  that  allows  housing  authority 
directors  to  analyze  and  control  performance.  More  Important,  however, 
housing  authorities  are  able  to  adopt  a  process  that  will  allow  them 
to  establish  a  plan  for  achieving  desirable  performance  levels. 

The  system  undergoes  a  never-ending  process  of  Iteration  and 
reiteration  through  Its  built-in  capacity  for  constant  testing, 
measuring,  evaluation,  analysis,  modification  and  Improvement  of  Itself. 

The  Task  Force  herein  outlines  the  elements  of  this  Management 
Evaluation  and  Improvement  System: 

(1)  Compilation  of  source  material  on  functional  and  sub-functional 
areas  common  to  public  housing  administration  and  development  of 
a  dictionary  of  terms  used  In  performance  systems. 

(2)  Identification  of  performance  Indicators  that  measure  results  In 
each  of  the  functional  areas  defined  or  Identification  of 
performance  analysis  checklist  Items  that  trigger  self-analysis 
In  the  particular  function. 

(3)  Receipt  and  analysis  of  Industry  feedback  on  Indicators,  the 
analyslscheckllst,  and  Individual  experiences  within  results- 
oriented  performance  systems. 

(4)  Development  of  a  set  of  performance  standards  that  measure  a 
PHA*s  effective  performance  In  achieving  planned  objectives  or 
targets.  In  setting  these  standards, factors  such  as  program 
size,  location,  age*  and  demographic  characteristics  will  be 
considered. 
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(5)  Reflnenent  and  expansion  of  the  Indicators  and  perfonaance 
analysis  checklist  based  on  PHA  feedback. 

(6)  Oevclopiient  of  a  training  progran  to  equip  PHA  executives  and 
professional  staff  with  the  skills  to:  (a)  select  laeanlngful 
perfonunce  Indicators  Identifying  progress  toward  ach1evea»nt 
of  a  specified  target,  and  (b)  establish  appropriate  standards 
for  laeasurlng  the  PHA' s  performance  In  achieving  Its  goals* 

(7)  Development  of  a  technical  assistance  program  to  assist  PHAs  In 
establishing  and  executing  a  results-oriented  management  system 
based  on  quantifiable  and  objective  standards  of  performance. 

The  Task  Force  has  completed  the  first  three  elements  listed  above, 
and  Is  In  the  process  of  completing  the  four  remaining  elements. 
Performance  standards  (task  4,  August  30,  1985  completion),  have  been 
developed  by  the  Task  Force  and  are  now  being  distributed  to  NAHRO  members 
for  comment. 

Task  S,  the  refinement  and  expansion  of  the  Indicators  and  checklist 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  task  force  and  Industry  by  July  30,  198S.  The 
training  and  technical  assistance  components,  tasks  6  and  7,  will  be 
complete  and  ready  for  review  by  September  30,  1985,  with  an  Introductory 
training  session  held  at  the  NAHRO  National  meeting  In  October  1985.  A  total 
system  will  be  ready  for  Implementation  In  the  housing  authorities  by  the 
end  of  1985. 

First,  the  task  force  developed  a  lexicon  defining  all  commonly  used 
housing  terms  so  that  users  of  the  system  can  be  assured  of  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  a  word  or  phrase  appearing  In  the  materials.  In  this  way, 
consistency  of  Interpretation  can  be  guaranteed.  The  lexicon  is  attached 
as  Appendix  A. 

Another  product  of  the  Task  Force  was  an  outline  and  description  of 
all  major  functional  areas  of  public  housing  authority  management.  These 
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functional  artas  art: 

*  Gtntral  Adiilnlstratlon 

*  Project  Nanagtatnt 

*  Nalntenanct 

*  Financt  and  Accounting 

*  Safety  and  Security 

*  Procureittnt  and  Inventory 

*  Social  and  Coanunlty  Services 

*  Hodernlzatlon 

*  Oevelopnent 

These  functional  areas  were  further  refined  to  Include  sub- functional 
areas  and  each  was  specifically  defined.  The  function/ sub- function  outline 
and  definitions  are  contained  In  Appendix  B* 

Completion  of  this  step  assures  not  only  that  all  systen  users,  public 
housing  experts  or  not»  will  fully  understand  the  systen*  but  that  the 
systen  Is  fully  adaptable  to  any  housing  authority. 

Although  PHAs  may  be  differently  organized,  all  the  defined 
functions  are  conducted  as  part  of  the  authority  operations*  As  a 
housing  authority  uses  the  NEIS,  Its  own  operation  will  be  analyzed  to 
determine  which  operational  unit  performs  the  defined  function  or 
sub- function* 

The  sub- functions  of  any  particular  function  miof  be  carried  out  in 
several  organizational  units  and  Indeed  mio^  be  called  by  different  names. 
However,  using  the  definitions  listed  It  Is  clear  where  functional 
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rtsponslblllty  for  any  aspect  of  managcaitnt  llos. 

Tht  outlint  and  definitions  also  will  assist  a  PHA  In  preparing 
functional  stateatnts  for  all  its  organizational  units*  Although 
sttnlngly  basic,  this  review  Is  an  important  prelude  to  any  review  of 
operations  and  subsequent  plans  for  Inprovement*  The  functional  statements 
are  as  Important  for  organizational  units  as  job  descriptions  are  for 
Individual  employees*  Complete  statements  make  clear  where 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  any  function  or  sub- function  Is  assigned 
and  where  there  Is  shared  or  support  responsibility.  Such  Internal  clarity 
Is  Important  to  successful  use  of  the  system. 

Once  all  operational  functions  were  defined  by  the  Task  Force  the  next 
Important  step  was  to  propose  a  method  to  determine  or  measure  how  well  a 
particular  function  Is  being  performed.  The  chosen  method  was  the  articu- 
lation of  performance  Indicators  for  the  functional  areas.  Performance 
Indicators  are  defined  as  "quantitatively  measurable  conditions,  which 
evidence  the  degree  to  which  a  functional  area  or  sub- function  Is  being 
carried  out." 

The  Task  Force,  using  member  expertise  as  well  as  the  experiences  of 
other  PHAs  around  the  country,  has  proposed,  circulated  and  refined  a 
list  of  key  performance  Indicators  for  public  housing  management. 

An  example  of  an  Indicator  that  can  be  used  In  the  functional  area  of 
Project  Management  Is  "Number  of  occupied  units  as  a  percentage  of 
available  units  under  subsidy".  This  Indicator  Is  easily  quantifiable  and 
tells  whether  or  not  a  PHA  Is  able  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  occupancy. 

For  other  sub- functions,  such  as  policy  or  Information  management  In 
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the  functional  area  of  General  Adnlnl strati on,  quantifiable  Indicators  are 
neither  easily  defined  nor  nost  useful.  In  these  and  sinllar  areas.the 
Task  Force  has  chosen  to  use  a  performance  analysis  checklist  to  assist  a 
PHA  In  deternlning  Its  level  of  perfornance.  For  exanple,  one  checklist 
question  in  the  Information  management  area  Is  "Does  your  PHA  have  a  system 
for  receiving  Information  for  all  major  functional  areas  of  the  operation?" 
This  Is  a  better  threshold  question  for  analysis  of  Information  system 
adequacy  than  a  more  detailed  quantified  question. 

These  performance  Indicators  and  checklist  questions  are  merely  means 
of  describing  levels  of  performance.  By  determining  the  answer  to  each 
question,  or  number  for  each  indicator,  a  PHA  will  obtain  a  general  profile 
of  Its  overall  performance. 

This  exercise  Is  useful  by  Itself;  however.  It  becomes  more  useful  In 
the  area  of  evaluation  and  Improvement  If  the  PHA  can  then  compare  Its  pro* 
file  with  levels  of  performance  considered  to  be  desirable  In  the  opinion 
of  Industry  peers.  For  this  reason  the  Task  Force  has  gone  on  to  develop 
proposed  performance  standards  for  each  key  Indicator.  Performance 
standards  are  defined  as  "acceptable  measure(s)  or  level (s)  of  performance 
assigned  to  performance  Indicators."  As  with  performance  Indicators  the 
proposed  standards  are  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  task  force  members  as 
well  as  others  in  the  Industry.  These  proposed  standards  will  be 
frequently  reviewed  and  revised  as  experience  in  the  use  of  this  system 
grows.  As  these  performance  standards  were  chosen  by  the  Task  Force  they 
represent  desirable  and  high  levels  of  performance.  While  they  are  not 
designed  to  establish  the  highest  possible  levels  of  performance,  neither 
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arc  th^  designed  to  reflect  Blelailljr  accepUble  levels.  Thtty  ere  i 
to  describe  desirable  levels  of  perforwnce  for  a  MellHHfiaged  hoeslef 
authority. 

What  has  been  described  thus  far  Is  a  systea  that  defines  functional 
areas  of  PHA  operations,  defines  aeasures  of  perforaance  of  those 
functions,  and  proposes  desired  levels  of  performance.  A  chart  contalnins 
all  Indicators  and  standards  Is  found  In  Appendix  C. 

This  chart  constitutes  a  tool  for  the  use  of  PHA's  in  analyzing 
their  perforaance.  and  points  out  areas  in  uhlch  laproveaent  is  needed.  To 
return  to  the  exaaple  Indicator  cited  above  ("NMber  of  vacant  units  as  a 
percenUge  of  available  units  under  subs1<ty")  a  PHA  perforaance  level  which 
does  not  aeet  the  standard  indicates  that  the  correlating  sub-function  is 
being  carried  out  to  a  lesser  degree  than  the  industry  feels  is  desirable. 

However,  the  knowledge  that  a  PHA  vacancy  rate  exceeds  the  standard 
does  not  tell  PHA  aanageaent  the  reason  for  the  deviation.  Further  analysis 
is  necessary. 

One  aust  then  look  at  indicators  regarding  available  applicants,  unit 
turnaround  time,  (including  leasing  tiae).  period  of  tiae  for  coapletion  of 
routine  or  eaergency  service  request,  condition  of  units  and  availability 
of  aodemization  funds  and  turnover.  Inadequate  perforaance  or  resources 
In  any  of  these  areas  aight  lead  to  an  excessive  vacancy  rate. 

In  order  to  identify  the  cause  of  unsatisfactory  occupancy  levels, 
perforaance  in  all  of  the  above  areas  aust  oe  deterained.  Insufficient 
nuabers  of  applicants  for  a  particular  bedrooa  size,  too  lengthy  turnover 
tiae  and/or  inadequate  aaintenance  senrtce  giving  rise  to  tenant  dissatis* 
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faction  all  can  be  causative  factors.  This  second  level  of  analysis  Is 
needed  to  properly  design  solutions.  The  task  force  Intends  to  complete 
and  add  this  second  tier  of  diagnostic  Indicators  and  checklist  questions. 
Such  analysis  has  been  done  by  other  groups.  HUO's  two  volume  Insider's 
Guide  to  Managing  Public  Housing  Is  one  such  document.  The  Task  Force  will 
review  this  and  other  work  to  provide  the  MEIS  user  a  helpful  diagnostic  format. 
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If  tht  solution  to  the  probiM  will  take  that  long  to  ImplMtnt  or  If  It 
should  bo  iMploatnttd  In  stagts.  If  this  Is  tho  caso,  tho  PHA  should 
establish  locally  appropriate  Interln  objectives  expressed  annually  to 
Measure  Increaental  progress*  All  objectives  should  oe  prioritized  In 
order  to  facilitate  resource  allocation. 

Next,  each  organizational  unit  primarily  responsible  for  the 
acconpllshnent  of  an  objective  must  prepare  a  detailed  action  plan  leading 
to  attainment  of  the  objective.  As  Important  as  the  listing  of  sequential 
activities  and  tasks  are  other  factors  to  be  considered  In  planning.  Areas 
of  support  responsibility  must  be  agreed  to  by  other  organizational  units. 
Neasurable  performance  indicators  must  be  chosen  for  each  objective  and 
each  objective  must  have  significant  milestones,  perhaps  at  quarterly 
Intervals  to  measure  progress  toward  the  objective.  It  Is  Important  that 
all  resource  requirements  be  detailed  at  the  time  the  plan  Is  formulated 
so  the  required  staff  time  as  well  as  other  expenses  to  be  Incurred  can  be 
acknowledged  from  the  staff. 

A  systematic  process  for  matching  the  resources  with  the  desired 
objective  must  be  utilized.  Available  staff  hours  must  be  calculated  to 
ascertain  the  availability  of  staff  resources  to  achieve  greater  output  In 
some  areas  without  suffering  deterioration  In  areas  where  performance  Is 
already  adequate. 

Estimated  staff  needs  as  well  as  contract  cost  or  materials  needed 
should  be  estimated  at  the  commencement  of  planning  so  that  the  complete 
plan  is  one  that  can  be  accomplished  within  the  resources  available  to  the 
PHA.  The  planning  process  should  be  accomplished  In  close  conjunction  with 
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tht  butfgtunr  prsoss.    If  tie  feiiiiK  Is  perceliai  «s  tie  k^  i 

tool  iHridi  descrtfcee  alloutloe  of  tie  rtjofcn  fa  tie  orfeelznfM.t 

the  asMcy  piM  fer  f^provcMBts  MSt  pi ^  a  o^Jor  role  fa  dfctatief  tie 

dlstrlbHtloa  of  Ihmo  and  aatarfal  riioerMi  tlroofloettie  ipaqr, 

Plamilns  and  fiprnnMBr  priorities  MSt  le  canistart  vitl  leiiitary 

priorities. 

Finally,  tie  PHA  avst  Ocvelop  a  systca  for  periodic  soiiltorlos  of 
progress  0000  tOMord  attalMBut  of  o^ectlves.    Sod  ■oeltorlet  cm  le  4omt 
at  ooiitlly  or  qMrterly  lotenrals.    Tils  mtgf  rehire  tie  est^HilMiaf  of 
noM  InfonMtloa  qrsteas  to  track  tie  loilcators  estalllsled  for  i«pini—iit 
objectives. 

The  lystcB  iitlllies  aodels  for  tie  plaeolet  process  tlat  can 
be  adapted  to  tie  eeeds  of  lodlvldoal  aetlontles.    Also  utilized  bf  tie 
systai^  and  developed  1e  coijeectloo  witl  MMO  suff.  are  tralelof 
■odules  tlat  can  be  esed  bg  PiMs.     For  exMple.lodlvldeallzed  aodeles 
will  be  developed  for  plaeeleg  and  evaleatlon.    Training  mIII  take  place 
on  recpaest  at  varloes  MHRO  coeferences.    Indlvldeal  PMAs  «111  be  able  to 
do  their  om  training  s%  desired  bg  availing  tloBelves  of  tie  prepared 
■odules. 

Included  In  tie  ICIS  Is  a  Tednlcal  Assistance  coaponcnt.  based 
upon  the  developtnt  of  a  cadre  of  pre-quallflnd  experts  In  various 
functional  areas  of  public  housing  operations  such  as  finance  and 
accounting,  general  adelnl  strati  on  and  aalntenance* 

The  Technical  Assistance  component  operates  on  «  national  basis, 
upon  deeand  and  will  be  provided  to  Indlvldeal  public  housing  agencies  or 
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groups  of  agencies  under  terms  to  be  negotiated  ^  those  desiring  assistance* 
The  technical  assistance  include  such  Itens  as: 
o  Identifying  specific  aanageaMnt  problens  and  Issues; 
0  quantifying  and  evaluating  overall  performance  by  functional  area; 
0  recommending*  evaluating  and  monitoring  work  out  plans; 
0  recommending  organizational  changes,  policy  modifications,  and  more. 

Occasionally  linked  to  or  functioning  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Technical 
Assistance  component  mior  be  a  Training  component  for  upgrading  staff 
performance  In  meeting  organizational  goals  and  objectives.  It  mi^  also 
serve  as  a  direct  follow-up  component  to  that  of  Technical  Assistance, 
dealing  with  Issues  as  wide-ranging  as  technical  difficulties  to  general 
administration  or  policy  making.  Encompassed  within  the  Training  component 
are  certification,  other  programs,  and  Industry  recognition  of  satisfactory 
performance  and  completion  of  training  programs. 

It  Is  not  Intended  that  the  Management  Improvement  and  Evaluation 
System  be  used  Immediately  as  a  tool  for  grading  housing  authorities.  As 
stated  above,  the  most  Important  aspect  of  this  system  Is  the  opportunity  It 
win  give  housing  authorities  to  analyze  and  plan  for  the  Improvement  of 
their  operations.  The  performance  standards  proposed  will  be  modified 
after  field  use  of  the  system.  Field  use  will  allow  the  development  of 
truly  accurate. or  ranges  of  standards.  Uhen  this  Is  complete  the  system 
and  standards  can  be  used  In  various  ways  to  recognize  superior 
performance.  Attainment  of  the  standards  can  allow  housing  authorities  to 
be  relieved  of  some  HUD  reporting  requirements  and  receive  Industry  recog- 
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nitlon.  Those  still  falling  below  desired  levels  would  be  required  to 
mainteln  appropriate  work-out  plans  with  agreed  upon  levels  of  HUD  support. 

As  outlined  above,  the  elements  of  the  MEIS  are  designed  to  provide 
Individual  housing  authorities  with  a  management  tool  which  can  be  used 
to  review  Internal  performance*  define  locally  appropriate  performance 
levels,  plan  for  the  achievement  of  those  levels  and  monitor  and  control 
management  efforts,  whether  or  not  improvement  is  warranted*  In  short, 
the  NEIS  acts  as  a  powerful  resource  with  which  to  serve  public  housing 
needs  throughout  the  nation* 
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PERFURHANCE  STANUARUS  TASK  FORCE  LEXICON 

I.       GENERAL  AOMINISTRATION 

General  Administration;  the  function  that  encomiMSses  coordinating  and 
regulating  th2  Internal  operations  of  an  authority;  generating  the 
resources  rqulreo  for  its  operation;  allocating  those  resources  among  the 
various  functional  areas  and  among  different  sites;  and  maintaining 
relations  with  local  government,  HUD,  and  the  public  at  large. 

A.  POLICY  NANAtiEMENT 

Policy  Formation;     the  activity  of  developing  policy*     It  should  oe 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  legitimate  need.     It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the    governing    body.       It       should    be    consistent,      reasonable, 
enforceable,  and  void  of  ambiguities. 

Policy  Management;  the  administrative  activity  promulgated  to  control 
and  implement  developed  policy  in  order  to  achieve  organization 
Objectives.  Policy  management  includes  general  guides  that  all 
members  of  an  organization  must  follow  in  oroer  to  achieve 
organizational   goals  and  objectives. 

Policy  Mom  tori ny;  the  activity  of  reviewing  existing  developed 
policy.  It  should  contain  measures  of  control  and  procedures  to 
ensure  fulfillment  of  the  Interest  of  the  policy. 

Policy  Evaluation;  consists  of  review  techniques  which  contain 
measures  to  determine  the  effectiveness  and  need  for  the  policy. 

B.  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

Resource  Management;  the  effective  use  and  planning  of  existing 
resources  to  coincide  with  formed  policy.  It  is  the  effective  use  of 
resources  in  an  organized,  orderly  fashion  to  achieve  the  desired 
results.  An  important  aspect  is  the  inclusion  of  both  monetary  and 
numan  resources  recognized  as  necessary  to  develop  and  implement 
organizational  goals  and  objectives. 

Resource  Generation;  the  effective  creating,  locating  and  developing 
of  needed  resources  to  implement  the  agency's  program.  Resource 
generation  Includes  identifying  needed  resources  and  enhancing  the 
availability  of  resources. 

Kesource  Planning;  an  activity  organized  to  effectively  determine  the 
use  of  generated  resources  that  will  achieve  the  agency's  desired 
Objectives. 

Resource  Allocation;  Includes  all  resources  allocated  to  each 
Objective  and  should  identify  the  number  of  full-time  personnel,  hours 
of  overtime  and  temporary  personnel. 
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Budget  Developaent:  tne  process  of  organizing  «na  designating, 
resource  use  witnin  «  given  nnancial  plan  to  receive  desired  results. 

C.     PERSUMa 

Personnel  dud  Trdinmg;  «ll  activities  relating  to  the  recruitaent, 
training,  and  retention  of  the  personnel  required  to  mn  a  PHA.  This 
functional  area  also  nas  responsibi  litjr  tor  codifying  and 
adBimsterlng  the  ground  rules  under  wNicA  eaplojrees  operate  and  which 
define  their  ri^nts  and  responsibilities.  Its  objectives  are  the 
asseabijf.  Maintenance,  and  continued  develofiaent  or  skills  necessarjf 
to  pertora  the  authority's  functions  and  to  realize  aaxiaua 
productivity  froa  eaployees  with  ainiaal  personnel  expenditures. 
Cnligntened  organizations  ^r^  also  concerned  witn  increasing  job 
satisfaction  and  job  security  as  desirable  enos  in  theaselves. 

Grievance:       a    dispute    arising    out    of    tne    application. 
Interpretation,  or  enforceaent  of  a  policy  or  procedure. 

Job  Description:  a  stateaent  or  duties  and  responsibilities, 
reporting  relationsnips,  hours/ location  and  qualifications/ 
requireaents. 


U.     mFURHATlUfl  HlUMbEflEIlT 

Inforaatlon  Manageaent:     tne  processes,  procedures,  and  controls 
instituted    by   the   agency    for  generating,     transaitting      and    using 
pertinent  mforaationin    tne  aanageaentandsupportof its  operational 
activities. 

i.     PUBLIC  AMU  tUHhUNITY  kELATIUNS 

Public  and  Coaaunity  Relations:  tne  estabiisnaent  and  aalntenance 
of  relationships  that  influence  opinions  and  iapact  on  the  generation 
of  resources  for  puolic  housing  prograas. 

F.  RISK  flANAbEMENT 

kisfc  Manageaent:  tne  aeasureaent,  analysis  and  handling  of  all  risks 
resulting  froa  loss.  Risk  aanageaent  handles  risk  by  reducing  risk, 
transferring  risk  (insurance),  or  accept int^  tne  risk. 

G.  LEGAL   SERVICES 

Legal  Services:  tne  m-nouse  and/or  outside  counsel  that  represents 
the  public  housing  autnority  and  advises  it  on  legal  aatters.  Legal 
services  are  eaployed  in  such  areas  as  union  negotiations,  bond  sales, 
repair  and  service  contracts,  lawsuits  related  to  residents,  and 
eaployee  t^rievances. 

H.     PROGRAM  NARKETlNb 

Kroqraa  Marketing:  the  Public  Housing  Authority's  approach  to  attract 
potential  participants  in  Its  prograas. 
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11.     PKUJt:CT  KANAbtiHENT 

Property  Managewent:  tne  day  to  day  "care  and  teedlny"  of  nouslny 
developments,  Mnich  primarily  means  balancing  and  inteyratlny  tne 
activities  of  a  number  of  otner  functional  areas  Mhen  tney  come  Into 
tne  orbit  of  a  given  site  or  set  of  sites.  Property  management  is  tne 
process  wnich  directly  delivers  nousing  services  to  tneconsumer.  It 
is  also  tne  means  by  wnicn  tne  basic  policies,  standards,  and 
procedures  adopted  by  tne  autnority  are  transmitted  to  tne  site  level. 
Property  management's  primary  tasks  are  administrative  ana 
coordinative.  Because  of  it  central  coordinating  role,  linkage  to 
otner  functional  areas  is  tne  neart  of  property  management. 

Property  Management;  a  complex  and  specialized  service  profession 
Mnicn  maintains  and  operates  tne  pnysical  structures  tnat  nouse  and 
snelter  people  wnile  balancing  tne  Interests  of  tne  residents  and  tne 
surrounding  community  Mltnin  federal  requirements  and  budget 
constraints. 

A.  Property;  A  lot  or  plot  Including  all  buildings  ana 
improvements  tnereon. 

B.  occupancy;  tne  process  of  estabiisning  tne  terms  of  residence, 
attracting  potential  tenants,  screening  tne  pool  of  applicants,  and 
subsequently  letting  apartments  to  tnose  found  eligible  and 
acceptable. 

C.  Vacancy  Hate;  tne  percentage  of  a  locality's  available  nousing 
stock  tnat  is  vacant. 

I).  Vacancy  Losses;  Income  not  received  oy  management  due  to  unrented 
units. 

£.      Collection  Loss;     Kinancial    loss  attributable  to  tne  failure  or 

inability  to  collect  money  amounts  due,  as  from  tenants. 

F.       Contract  Kent  vs  Gross  Rent 

Contract  Rent;       tne    rent    actually    cnarged    by    tne    PHA    to    tne 
tenants. 

Gross  Rent;     contract  rent  plus  an  estimate  of  tne  cost,  it  any,  of 
utility  payments  made  directly  by  tne  tenant. 
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Mhlcn  can  be  considered  preventive  In  nature,  sucn  as  Maxiny 
floors.  Examples  of  janitorial  activities  6r€  sweeping  and 
mopping  floors,  making  general  trash  pickups,  and 
replenishing  paper  supplies. 

7.  Grounds  Upkeep;  activity  Mhlch  preserves  or  enhances  tne 
grounds  in  appearance  and/or  condition.  Examples  of. grounds 
upkeep  are  seeding,  fertilizing,  and  mowing  of  lawns.  Also 
Includes  such  activities  as  planting,  mulching  or  pruning  of 
shruDS. 

8.  Vacant  Unit  Preparation;  the  general  reconditioning  of 
dwelling  units  done  according  to  the  PHA's  standards  prior  to 
the  move  In  of  tne  next  family. 

B.      OTHER  MAINTENANCE  TERMINULUGY 

1.  back  logged  Routine  Maintenance  (KM)  Work  Urders;  work 
orders  of  a  routine  nature  which  nave  been  written,  are 
available  for  assignment  or  have  been  assigned  to  work  crews, 
but  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Z,  Uuallty  Control  Inspections;  periodic  examination  of 
work  reported  as  completed  on  work  orders.  Work  is  Inspected 
for 

-quality  of  work 
-completeness  of  work 

In  addition,  the  PHAs  may  elect  to  Include  determination  of 
resident  satisfaction  with  the  repair.  Quality  control 
Inspections  generally  are  done  on  a  sample  of  the  total  work 
orders  performed  In  a  given  time  period,  selected  by  a 
systematic  process. 

IV.  FINANCE  AND  ACCOUNTING 

Finance  and  Accountlny;  central  function  is  to  oversee  the  flow  of 
monetary  resources  among  the  various  operating  and  administrative 
divisions  of  an  authority.  It  is  also  the  PHA's  main  agent  for,  and 
monitor  of,  financial  transactions  with  groups  outside  the  PHA. 
Finance  and  accounting  Is  frec^uently  thought  of  as  largely  a 
bookkeeping  operatioi-in  charge  of  tracking  all  items  of  Income  and 
expense;  however,  it  may  also  have  responsibility  for  cash  management, 
and  some  Informal  al locative  or  budgetary  authority. 

V.  SAFETY  ANU  SECURITY 

Security';  protecting  people  and  property  by  controlling  crime, 
anti-social  behavior,  and  vandalism  on  authority  property. 

Crime  Rate;  The  crime  rate  Is  based  on  an  index  comprised  of  seven 
specific  crimes  as  defined  by  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Committee, 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  They  6re  those  offenses 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  reported  to  the  police  and  tneir 
seriousness  and/or  frequency  of  occurrence  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  comparison.     The  Index  crimes  are  murder,    forcible  rape,   robbery. 
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WI.     PMJCUKENaiT  tm  IdVOllWf 

ProcMroM— t  aod  lovootorjr:     to  oiii,  store,  reallocate,  aod  tracii  tae 
•aterial  resoerces  aeccssanp  for  ao  aotnonty's  operatioos. 

A.  Procoreseot:  a  coapreoeosive  tera  teat  is  applied  to  toe 
cotire  procns  of  ac^iriii9  ^oods  aod  services.  A  syooojaooi  ter« 
IS  *porcoasi09*,  voice  also  oescrioes  toe  process  of  acqeirio^ 
^oods  aod  services. 

K.  loweotorjr  Waoageoteot  aoo  Cootrol:  loveotorjf  is  tieoerally 
groopen  ioto  eateries,  accordias  to'eow  toe  Baterlals  are  esed. 
Tois  practice  facilitates  locatioo  aoo  ideotificatioo  of  property 
ie  storage.  lo  tae  case  of  Pooiic  Hoiisiag  Antoorities,  specific 
categories  seooid  be  loeatined  after  reviewiog  toe  Hiods  of 
■aterials  toat  will  ae  oMained  aod  issoee. 

1)  laveotory:      a    stored    aaouot   of   property  or  goods, 
•aterials,  eqoipaeiit,  or  supplies  oeeded  tor  ■aioteoaoce  aod 
aperatioos. 

2)  Dispositioo:     toe  process  osed  to  dispose  of  surplus 


VII.  blXIAL  Md)  CUfifUIITT  SCRVIOS  FUCTION 

Social   Services:      pertains  to   toe   non- Housing  or  welfare  needs  of 
resioeots'  daily    life,   assists  tnes  in  becooing  oore  selr-sufricient  and 
reduces  tne  long  tera  Oumen  on  oaoageaent  operations. 

ity:     a  social  group  or  class  having 


Co— waity  Centers:  a  aeeting  place  used  by  aeaoers  or  a  coaaunity  for 
social,  cultural  or  recreational  purposes. 

Uutreacn:      to  reacn  or  go  beyond,    surpass,    to  extend   (soaetning) 
outuaro;    to  bring  in  outside  inoepenoent  agencies  or  prograas  or  to 
refer  individual  resioeots  to  outside  agencies. 

Social  ane  Coaaunltjr  Services:  Services  oay  be  aoaini stereo  on  a 
variety  of  levels  depending  on  aval  labia  fyoding,  size  and  needs  of  tbe 
PHA.  for  instance: 

1.      a  fulltiae  staff  person  (social  worker,  counselor)  and/or 
in-nause  social  services  departaent. 
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2.  a  parttinie  staff  person  wno  does  outreacn  and  who  Ma>  or  Ma> 

noc  do  Individual  or  yroup  counseling;  or 

3.  no  specifically  assigned  job  duty,  responslollity  or  category 

within  the  agency's  management  operations. 

Referral;  Procedure  developed  by  a  local  public  agency  for.  calling  on 
resources  outside  the  agency  to  provide  the  special  skills  and  services 
needed  to  assist  families  and  Individuals  residing  in  a  project  area,  or 
relocated  from  a  project  area.  In  overcoming  social  and  economic  problems 
which  Interfere  with  adequate  rehousing  opportunities.  Increase  the 
hardship  of  displacement,  or  make  It  difficult  to  obtain  the  financing 
necessary  to  undertake  rehabilitation  activities. 

VIII.  MUOERNIZATIUN 

Modernization;  The  activity  of  updating  management  operations  and 
structures  to  modern  concepts  of  architecture,  building  codes  and  living 
concepts. 

A.  OVERALL  NEEUS  ASSESSMENT  AND  PLANNING 

Overall  Needs  Assessment  and  Planning:  a  comprehensive  review  of  a 
project  or  projects,  to  ascertain  environmental,  social  and  physical 
needs  and  funding  resources,  from  which  a  modernization  plan  may  be 
formulated. 

1.  Project  Planning;  A  detailed  formulation  of  a     modernization 
plan  with  Objectives  and  goals. 

a.  Application  Processing;   the  required  format  and     forms 
used  in  making  a  request. 

b.  Methodology;  Method  or  system  that  tne  PHA  plans  on   using 
to  accomplish  work. 

1)  Force  Account;  use  of  own  staff  to  accomplish  work. 

2)  Contract:  use  of  contract  with  outside  organization 

to  accomplish  work. 

2.  Execution 

a.  Design:     the  written  specifications  and  schematic 

drawings    used    in    performing    the    modernization    of 
project. 

b.  Re« location  planning;    a  detailed  formulation  of  a  plan 

to  move  tenants  and  administer  payments  to  facilitate 
modernization  work,  when  needed. 

c.  Construction;     hands  on  application  of  performing 

work. 

d.  Inspection;     periodic  examination  of  work,  to  ensure 

compliance,  quality  and  completion. 
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Proqrfm  Honltorlny;  periodic  review  to  assess  tne 
■odernlzatlon  plan  to  detemlne  If  It  Is  seetlfiy  tfie  establlsiied 
goals  and  target  dates  and  aaklng  the  required  reports* 


IX.     UEVELOPNENT 


Uevelopaent  of  New  Mow  sing  Units;     planning,  designing,  constructing, 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Wylie? 

Mr.  Wyue.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Maffin. 

I  do  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee  and  thank  you  for 
taking  the  time  to  appear  before  us  and,  indeed,  your  statement  is 
a  very  thoughtful  presentation  of  your  view. 

Were  you  here  when  Ms.  Gray  testified? 

Mr.  Maffin.  Yes,  I  was,  sir. 

B4r.  Wyue.  What  did  you  think  of  her  testimony? 

Mr.  Maffin.  I  was  struck  immensely  by  it,  Mr.  Wylie,  and  it 
caused  me  to  reflect  for  a  moment — as  I  said  at  the  outset — on 
what  a  very  diverse  program  the  public  housing  program  really  is 
that  permits,  allows,  encourages  the  kind  of  development  that  Ms. 
Gray  spoke  about  in  this  city. 

In  otiier  cities  they  do  it  differently.  But  the  fact  of  it  is  that  the 
Public  Housing  Program  is  adaptive  and  flexible  enough  to  do 
many  things  if  all  the  partners  are  willing.  And  that's  why  we  sup- 
port these  kinds  of  things  as  ways  to  deal  with  housing  low-income 
people  and,  indeed,  encouraging  homeownership.  But  it  is  one  way. 

And  the  great  virtue  of  the  programs  we've  developed  over  the 
years  is  that  they  permit  us  to  use  many  different  ways  suited  to 
the  community;  suited  to  the  situation;  suited  to  the  facts  at  hand. 

Mr.  Wyue.  Will  you  explore  the  possibilities  of  privatization  in 
your  community  based  on  her  testimony? 

Mr.  Maffin.  Pardon  me,  sir?  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Wyue.  Will  you  explore  the  possibilities  of  privatization  in 
your  own  community,  based  on  her  testimony? 

Mr.  Maffin.  Well,  Washington  happens  to  be  my  personal  com- 
munity and,  yes,  I  would  be  happy  to  explore  privatization  of  some 
housing  in  this  community  as,  I'm  sure,  most  anyone  else  would. 

Let  me  simply 

Mr.  Wyue.  Oh,  I  understand.  You're  not  from  Denver;  you're  fill- 
ing in  for  the  person  who  was  supposed  to  testify. 

Mr.  Maffin.  Yes,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  say  to  you  in  1iie 
case  of  Denver,  the  Denver  Housing  Authority  is  working  with  the 
private  sector  in  developing  homeownership  opportunities  for  new 
and  rehabiliteted  housing  in  the  city  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Wyue.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Ms.  Oaksr? 

Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions  Mr.  Maffin,  but  I 
certainly  appreciated  your  testimony.  I  think  it's  very,  very  impor- 
tant. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bartlett? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Maffin. 

I  do  have  some  questions  and  some  comments.  First  of  all,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  words  you  had  to  say  about  Jack  Herrington  of 
Dallas.  I  concur  with  you.  He  is  one  of  the  premier  changers  and 
reformers  and  non-stetus-quo  managers  of  public  housing  in  the 
country. 

I  also  concur  that  I  generally  find  that  public  housing  authori- 
ties, both  the  managers  involved — the  professionals  and  the  direc- 
tors and  the  trustees  around  this  country — are  doing  a  good  job 
with  limited  resources,  oftentimes  with  both  hands  and  at  least  one 
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leg  tied  behind  their  back,  oftentimes  by  laws  that  Congress  passes, 
as  well  as  by  Federal  regulations. 

I  find  that  oftentimes  your  managers  and  your  board  members 
are  the  leading  advocates  of  reform  of  public  housing,  not  of  the 
status  quo,  and  that  message  sometimes  has  difficulty  filtering  up 
to  Congress. 

Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  I  read  Mr.  Ratzlaff  s  testimony 
from  Denver — and  I  suppose  maybe  I  skimmed  it  too  fast — and 
then  I  heard  you  make  one  statement  that  you  seem  to  have  just 
inserted  in  which  you  said  the  words,  "We  support  H.R.  1."  Does 
that  mean  in  it's  present  form  and  who  is  "we"?  Is  NAHRO  taking 
a  vote  on  H.R.  1  the  way  it  is?  Do  you  advocate  reform  at  all  or  do 
you  just  want  to  continue  to  do  what  we're  doing? 

Mr.  Maffin.  When  I  say  "we"  I  speak  for  NAHRO  instead  of  Mr. 
Ratzlaff  who  would  have  been  speaking  of  NAHRO  had  he  been 
here.  The  "we"  is  the  collective  "we"  of  the  association. 

H.R.  1  we  find,  in  many  respects,  embodies  the  proposals  that  we 
are  talking  about — in  PF^  area,  for  example,  where  we  talk  about 
occupancy  standards. 

So  there  are  many  elements,  particularly  in  the  operating  subsi- 
dy area,  in  the  modernization  area,  that  we  find  commendable  in 
H.R.  1,  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  several  of  the  programs  like 
section  8,  retaining  the  current  administrative  fee,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  Ms.  Gray,  for  example,  was  absolutely  correct  in  talking 
about  the  need  for  services.  Whether  they  have  a  tenant  manage- 
ment organization  or  whether  you  have  a  tenant  ownership  pro- 
gram or  whether  you  have  conventional  management,  there  is  a 
need  to  provide  social  services  as  well  as  a  number  of  managerial 
services.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  section  8  administrative  fee  is  set 
at  a  level  which  allows  PHA's  to  provide  that  full  Section  8  Pro- 
gram. That's  why  we  support  its  continuance  at  current  levels. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Maffin,  do  you  then  believe  that  there  are  im- 
provements that  we  could  make  in  H.R.  1?  Has  the  board  of  direc- 
tors taken  a  look  at  H.R.  1  and  supported  it  in  its  present  form  or 
do  you  support  just  many  of  the  concepts.  Fm  trying  to  identify. 

Mr.  Maffin.  We  support  some  of  the  particulars,  many  of  the 
concepts,  but  I  think  you'll  find  in  our  testimony  that  there  are 
some  additional  modifications  we  would  suggest  and  careful  read- 
ing would  indicate  what  those  are.  We're  prepared  to  provide  a  de- 
tailed analysis — section  by  section — of  H.R.  1. 

[The  analysis  referred  to  by  Mr.  Maffin  follows:] 
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Mr.  Bartlett.  I've  worked  with  you  and  with  many  in  your  orga- 
nization to  try  and  define  some  ways  to  improve  housing  in  this 
country.  I  notice  on  page  23,  NAHRO's  funding  recommendations, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  assisted  housing,  $9  billion  with  100,000 
incremental  imits.  I  don't  have  the  comparison  sheet  as  far  as  the 
budget  levels  but  those  number  of  units — correct  me — that  looks 
like  a  freeze  at  fiscal  year  1985  levels;  is  that  right,  or  is  it  some- 
thing other  than  a  freeze? 

Mr.  Maffin.  Essentially  correct,  yes.  The  100,000  is  the  same 
level  that  we  were  talking  about  in  1985.  So  it's  essentially  a  freeze 
level. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  So  as  far  as  incremental  units  you  essentially  sup- 
port a  freeze  of  subsidized  housing? 

Mr.  Maffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  OK. 

Mr.  Maffin.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Bartlett,  that's  in  sharp  contrast 
with  what  we  understand  the  budget  to  indicate  which  is  not  new. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  It's  in  rather  sharper  contrast  with  H.R.  1  in  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Maffin. 

Let  me  ask  you  your  opinion  on  several  of  the  reform  issues, 
some  of  which  are  contained  in  present  legislation  and  some  of 
which  may  be  able  to  be  added  to  get  our  reaction. 

For  example,  you've  talked  about  the  cap  on  the  maximum  rent. 
Would  you  support  the  concept — and  I  know  many  of  your  mem- 
bers did  and  perhaps  your  organization  did  in  the  last  session — to 
couple  that  with  a  minimum  rent  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
to  where  a  tenant  would  have  the  assurance  that  at  some  point  in 
the  future  for  a  nondisabled,  nonelderly  tenant  that  the  public 
housing  authority  would  be  able — as  they  did  in  years  past — to 
charge  a  minimum  rent  in  addition  to  putting  a  maximum  on  it? 

Mr.  Maffin.  Let  me  deal  with  both  the  ceiling 

Mr.  Bartlett.  By  the  way,  that's  assuming  that  the  public  hous- 
ing authority  would  be  able  to  keep  the  money? 

Mr.  Maffin.  Yes;  there  are  many  caveats  that  may  attach  to 
that  but,  certainly,  let  me  deal  with  both  the  minimum  and  the 
maximum  rent. 

On  the  maximum  rent  side,  we  support  a  ceiling  rent.  We  sup- 
port it  with  a  3-year  limitation  and  we  support  it  to  the  extent 
that — and  we  may  differ  somewhat  from  Congressman  Molinari — 
we  believe  that  there  should  be  some  more  flexibility  in  how  the 
local  agency  goes  about  the  setting  of  that  ceiling  rent  but  in  no 
event  should  it  exceed  the  fair  market  rents  for  that  area.  So  that's 
our  position  on  ceiling  rents. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  So  you  generally  support  a  transition  kind  of  rent 
so  when  someone  gets  a  job  they  transition  up  as  opposed  to  a 
sudden  stop? 

Mr.  MAmN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  concur  with  you,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Maffin.  Second,  on  the  minimum  rent  side — we  support  a 
minimum  rent  for  welfare  residents,  that  is,  residents  of  public 
housing  on  welfare.  And  the  minimum  rent  should  be,  in  our  judg- 
ment, that  part  in  the  welfare  payment  which  is  allocated  for  rent 
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or,  in  the  flat  grant  system,  that  amount  that  is  calculated  into  flat 
grant  for  rent. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  OK.  That's  fair.  Maybe  we  can  do  something  with 
that. 

Do  you  support,  also — do  you  find  it  to  be  a  particular  problem 
when  with  modernization  assuming,  which  I  believe  we  will — we'll 
be  able  to  get  modernization  money  into  the  authorization  of  the 
appropriation — do  you  see  ways  to  give  HUD  additional  authority 
and  mandate  to  provide  waivers  and  comprehensive  waivers  for  re- 
habilitation to  take  the  shackles  off  of  housing  authorities  when 
they're  attempting  to  modernize  or  to  rehab,  or  do  you  see  that  as 
a  national  problem  or  is  it,  perhaps,  just  a  local  problem? 

Mr.  Maffin.  Well,  let  me  indicate  generally.  Congressman  Bart- 
lett, where  we  stand  on  this.  It's  been  over  a  year  now  since 
NAHRO  submitted  a  report — I  believe  it  was  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Lindquist — on  ways  in  which  local  authority  could  certify,  pro- 
claim, or  otherwise  attest  to  the  fact  that  they  are  following  all  the 
relevant  laws  and  regulations.  So  it's  within  the  spirit  of  what  we 
then  called  a  proclaimer  system.  Incidentally,  that  has  not  been 
acted  on  by  the  administration. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  try  to — within  both  specific  and  general 
laws  relating  to  housing — enable  public  housing  authorities  to  re- 
spond more  fully  and  effectively  to  the  opportunities  they  have,  in- 
cluding CIAP. 

The  answer,  generally,  is  yes,  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  You  do  perceive  a  need  then  to  produce  the  regu- 
lations or  to  give  housing  authorities  much  more  flexibility  in  their 
renovation? 

Mr.  Maffin.  That  is  the  general  thrust  of  our  whole 

Mr.  Bartlett.  For  example,  would  you  support  allowing  rehabili- 
tation to  be  done  paying  competitive  wages  as  opposed  to  Davis- 
Bacon,  so  that  you  could  hire  more  of  your  residents  in  that  reha- 
bilitation? 

Mr.  Maffin.  I  think  NAHRO's  position  on  that  is  that  on  eight 
units  or  less  we  support  the  market  rate;  above  that,  we  prefer  the 
application  of  Davis-Bacon. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  One  other  question.  Do  you  support — my  time  is 
almost  up,  or  maybe  it's  expired,  and  I  appreciate  the  chairman's 
courtesy.  Do  you  support  vouchers  or  the  expanded  use  of  existing 
section  8  certificates  or  some  way  to  move  into  that  freedom  of 
choice  approach? 

Mr.  Maffin.  You've  asked  me  two  questions.  You've  asked  me, 
does  NAHRO  support  section  8  certificates  and,  generally,  the 
answer  is  yes.  Do  we  support  the  voucher  system?  No;  for  essential- 
ly two  or  three  reasons. 

First  of  all,  we  believe  the  term  of  the  commitment  is  too  short 
to  cause  anybody  in  the  private  sector  to  reliably  rely  upon  it. 
Second,  because  it  is  a  so-called  freedom  of  choice  vehicle,  it  seems 
to  me  it  has  one  of  two  potentials  that  have,  I  think,  rather  grave 
consequences  both  for  the  voucher  holder  and  for  the  market  as  a 
whole. 

No.  1,  because  it  is  an  amount  of  money  you  have  to  shop  with, 
vou  can  pay  above  that  if  you  wish.  That  is  going  to  tend,  we  think. 
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to  the  extent  that  there  is  any  quantity  of  vouchers  involved,  to 
drive  up  pricing  of  housing. 

Second,  if  you  want  to  pay  less  for  housing,  it's  going  to  cause 
people  to  build  up  a  market  for  substandard  housing.  So  those  are 
the  reasons  why  we  have  problems  with  the  vouchers. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Maffin.  I  know  there  are  other 
members  who  have  questions.  If  there's  time  afterwards,  I  may 
have  additional  questions  after  we  go  around. 

Mr.  Maffin.  Fine. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  may  have  some  members  submitting 
questions  in  ¥rriting.  I  just  wanted  to  make  one  observation,  Mr. 
Maffin,  there  on  fninimnni  rents.  And,  of  course,  it's  our  old  dilem- 
ma. That  is,  I  can  understand  why  particularly  some  of  the  western 
housing  authorities  where  they  are  pressured  to  get  rid  of  the  very 
poor  dependents,  and  HUD  is  squeezing  them  with  less  and  less  op- 
erating funds.  But  what  we  face  is  the  reality  that  we'll  end  up 
with  45  percent,  50  percent  of  tenant  income  being  paid  for  rent, 
for  shelter,  which  has  always  been  the  dilenmia. 

I  did  want  the  record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Maffin.  We  share  that  concern. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Manton.  This  is  on  the  issue  of  privatization.  Kimi  Gray 
was  not  exactly  on  the  feu*  end  but  she  was  pointing  her  develop- 
ment toward  coK>p  ownership.  On  the  other  hctnd,  John  Simon  from 
New  York  felt  that  he  was  not  disposed  toward  that  because  of  the 
long  waiting  list  and  the  lack  of  supply. 

Is  Oj^sre  anv  balance  there  that  you  see?  I  mean,  I  think  vou  said 
that  you  w(Niid  be  in  favor  of  some  privatization,  but  not  a  lot. 

Mr.  Maffin.  We're  in  favor  of  homeownership.  I  think,  if  I  may, 
what  J<^  Simon  was  saying,  and  I  think  the  entire  public  housing 
industry  is  of  a  voice  on  this,  is  that  so  long  as  we  have  staggering 
waiting  lists,  20  years  to  get  into  a  housing  unit  in  New  York  City, 
we  have  very  severe  prdblems  with  a  proposal  to  convert  public 
housing  to  homeownership  unless  it  is  coupled  with,  at  the  very 
minimum,  an  equal  r^lacement  of  units  in  that  conmiunity. 

Mr.  Manton.  I  tend  to  agree  with  that.  In  New  York,  I,  for  one, 
was  a  great  proponent  of  coK>p  and  condo  conversion  of  privately 
owned  units.  But  I  think  what  we've  noticed  that  in  the  rush  to 
convert  a  lot  of  these  buildings,  and  to  instiU  that  pride  of  owner- 
ship, and  the  stability  of  the  neighborhood  that  we  all  value,  we've 
foimd  that  there  are  smaller  amounts  of  available  rental  housing 
OD  the  maricet  And  it's  causing  pressure  for  those  that  don't  want 
to  biQr,  or  who  are  unable  to  buy,  but  who  can  afford  to  pay  rent. 

Now  tfaey  just  can't  find  the  accommodation.  And  we  may  have, 
in  fact,  cot  too  deeply  into  the  rental  stock.  So  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  peihapB  ought  to  go  a  little  more  carefidly  in  the  public 
houBiii^  sector,  as  long  as  we  have  such  waiting  lists. 

Mr.  maffin.  I  believe  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to  say  that  every- 
body in  the  public  housing  industry  shares  that  point  of  view,  Con- 
ft:ii— nun  Just  one  final  litUe  point,  if  I  may,  building  on  that 
qiwwikm  or  comment,  BIr.  Chairman.  It  does  seem  to  us  and  others 
ID  the  rental  housing  industry  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  absolute  value  for  a  community's  housing  inventory  to 
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have  a  supply  of  decent,  affordable  rental  housing  not  just  for  low- 
income  people,  but  for  the  population  as  whole.  We  tend  to  focus 
an  awful  lot  on  homeownership  and  don't  pay  enough  attention  to 
the  need  for  an  adequate  supply  of  rental  housing  for  everyone. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Grotberg. 

Mr.  Grotberg.  Thank  you.  I  was  listening  with  some  interest  to 
the  voucher/nonvoucher  dialog.  And  throughout,  we've  tried 
vouchers  and  nobody  died.  It  was  not  fatal.  It  probably  won't  be 
fatal  again  as  HUD  cranks  up  whatever  they're  going  to  do  very 
shortly.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Maffin?  Is  HUD  about  to  run  another 
model  on  vouchers? 

Mr.  Maffin.  I  think  the  administration  proposal  for  fiscal  1986  is 
to  stop  the  voucher  program  altogether. 

Mr.  Grotberg.  Isn't  there  one  about  to  be  activated  that  was  au- 
thorized by  this  committee  before  I  was  elected? 

Mr.  Maffin.  I  think  the  1984  cycle  the  one  authorized  in  1984— 
is  about  to  begin.  But  the  administration  is  proposing  no  incremen- 
tal vouchers. 

Mr.  Grotberg.  I  can't  help  but  be  amazed  by  the  fear.  And  then 
I  have  to  interpret  that  fear  as  turf  protection  and  client  protec- 
tion, and  you  don't  want  vacancies  anymore  than  anybody  else 
even  though  you've  got  long  waiting  lists.  So  that  I  detect  a  fear  for 
change  in  the  whole  system.  And  that  bothers  me  a  little  bit. 

And  if  the  voucher  program  gets  a  fair  shake  and  fails,  that's 
fine.  What  little  of  it  has  been  t^ted  since  the  Ford  administration 
has  worked.  And  I  don't  know  that  in  today's  marketplace  the  con- 
sumer isn't  a  little  more  sophisticated  than  they  were  then. 

The  other  question  I  have,  or  comment,  Mr.  Maffin,  is  the  little 
testimonv  I've  been  privileged  to  hear  and  understanding  full  well 
that  you  re  the  experts  in  your  field  and  you're  doing  an  admirable 
job,  m>  concern  is  I'd  like  to  hear  testimony  in  committee  of  how 
we're  going  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  today. 

And  the  reality  of  today  is  probably  that  there  isn't  going  to  be 
any  more  money.  H.R.  1,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  exemplary  a  biU  as  it 
is,  doubles  the  tariff.  And  nothing  is  going  to  get  doubled  out  of 
this  Congress  that  I  can  think  of,  very  reaUsticcdly.  Ergo  the  ques- 
tion you  asked,  Mr.  Manton,  regarding  whether  we  should  freeze 
the  budget  comes  to  the  point.  I  agree  with  everybody,  a  freeze  is 
not  the  way  to  go.  You've  locked  in  the  inequities. 

But  if  you  speak  for  the  field,  Mr.  Maffin,  and  Mr.  RatzlafT, 
speaks  for  his  field,  I  would  like  to  hear  some  creative  ideas;  your 
combined  wisdom  means  more  to  me  than  your  reaction  like  every 
other  interest  group  who  not  only  wants  what  they  have  but  more. 
The  reality  is  that  cuts  are  necessary. 

Then  I  have  to  go  on  to  state  that  I  am  amazed  to  note  that  you 
even  want  to  restore  to  $165  million  the  Oversized  Developed  Coun- 
tries AID  Housing  Program,  when  we  can't  even  begin  to  take  care 
of  our  own. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Maffin.  That's  just  a  loan  guarantee  program.  We're  simply 
suggesting  it  be  maintained  at  the  same  level.  You'll  notice  the 
next  paragraph  talks  about  the  year  of  international  shelter  for 
the  homeless. 
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Let  wmt  mpftibmt  Immm  k  Mynutjb  is  anmffhimr  tiut  is  ocxwmi^  in 
diis  €uusAM%  in  rmbKst  sfauphr  incren^g  nundwis.  AisOk  it  is  mx 
an  mrfawniHr  a|ght  in  odier  iMots  of  ifae  woiidL  It  has  been  del«r 
mined  tiirom^  inSematianal  fanuns  that  19^  wioukl  be  a  5iear  of 
«*ig^t3P»"  far  the  hcanpjfiHK  and  their  communities. 

Oar  Gowmnent  has  dxBm  not  to  sunport  essentiaUv  the  idea 
of  liiOTising  atxmtinn  on  the  diritH-  ibr  die  homdbss.  mixare\'en  it 
may  be  needed  As  a  matter  of  fmtiu  the  adminislfation  is  opposed 
to  ^BCOBBJOg  that  snbfecL  We  simply  wanted  to  make  that  one 
point  to  iBostrate  the  breadth  of  the  attack  on  the  pubtk  inTolve^ 
ment  in  hoosiiig  being  waged  by  this  administration. 

Now  as  to  your  fiist  comment  about  fear^  I  regret  if  I  in^Murted 
the  feeling  ^bai  Mr.  Ratdaff  and  the  pec^de  whom  he  represents, 
the  people  whom  I  serre,  ha^e  any  great  fear  for  diange.  I  th^k.  if 
yoo  11  look  back  over  the  record  of  our  association  over  the  past  50 
years,  it  is  pretty  dear  that  we  have  been  advocates  of  sub^antial 
change.  We  advocated  diversity  of  programs  through  the  turnkey 
operatians.  Weadvocateddivenity  (JT  the  program  through  sectiotts 
^7235, 236, 608,  going  way  back. 

Today  n^ere  we  stand--and  I  guess  the  one  point  I  was  really 
trying  to  make — is  that  these  programs  are  very  diverse.  TIm^ 
have  the  capacity  to  serve  all  kiiids  of  needs  without  any  necessary 
ly  saying,  '^Us  system  is  good.*'  'This  syst»n  is  bad/'  They  all 
have  a  purpose  to  soi^e. 

Our  probton  is  that  what  is  being  recomm^ided:  Let'  have  no 
more  of  theoL 

Because  it  is  our  CHHnicm,  and  I  think  the  data  sunx>rts  it,  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  hcnnelessness.  There's  an  increase  in  pover- 
ty. There's  an  increase  in  substandardcy  in  this  country,  aiid  our 
business  is  to  reduce  these  things,  not  see  them  increase.  And 
tiiat's  why,  if  we  came  off  seeming  defensive  or  fearful  about  turf, 
let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it  We  are  not  defensive  or  fearful 
about  turf.  We  just  want  to  keep  this  country  moving. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much.  Tnank  you,  Mr. 
MaflRn,  indeed,  once  again,  for  your  help  and  continued  support. 

Our  next  panel,  BIr.  Brown  Nicholson,  Jr.,  the  vice  president  for 
le^slation.  Public  Housing  Authorities  Directors  Association,  and 
executive  director  of  the  Columbus,  GA,  Housing  Authority;  Af  r. 
George  James,  executive  director  of  the  Cuyahoga  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority,  Cleveland,  OH,  representing  the  Council  of 
Large  Public  Housing  Authorities;  and  Mr.  Wayne  Chico,  chairman 
of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us.  We  are 

>ing  to  be  facing  a  uttle  problem,  perhaps  an  interruption.  The 

buse  will  go  into  session  at  12  noon,  and  there  may  be  a  recorded 
vote.  But  what  we'll  do  then  is  just  recess  temporarily  while  we 
record  our  votes  and  come  back  immediately. 

Is  any  of  the  witnesses  under  some  time  pressure  or  constraint? 
Has  to  catch  a  plane  or  something?  Because,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, we'll  recognize  him  first.  Mr.  James? 

A^.  James.  I  am. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  we'll  recognize  you,  Mr.  James. 

If  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  omer  witnesses. 

[No  response.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  JAMES,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CUYA- 
HOGA METROPOLITAN  HOUSING  AUTHORITY,  CLEVELAND,  OH, 
REPRESENTING  THE  COUNCIL  OF  LARGE  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITIES 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee  and 
guests,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today.  We 
greatly  appreciate  the  continuing  support  which  this  conmiittee 
has  shown  to  public  housing,  especially  the  concern  of  Representa- 
tive Mary  Rose  Oakar,  my  own  district,  and  also  the  conmiittee 
stafT,  which  has  always  been  so  assessible  and  willing  to  work  with 
us. 

rd  like  to  praise  the  refusal  of  this  conmiittee  to  roll  over  and 
give  up  in  spite  of  this  administration's  repeated  efforts  to  kill  all 
public  housing  programs  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  myself  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities,  I  would  especially 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  provisions  of  this  year's  housmg  authori- 
zation bill,  H.K.  1,  that  would,  among  other  things,  provide  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  operating  subsidies,  provide  $2,225  billion  in  modernization 
funds,  keep  the  public  housing  program  alive,  provide  a  reasonable 
plan  for  operating  subsidies  for  vacant  units,  which  is  especially 
importcmt  to  my  authority  and  prevent  unreasonable  tinkering  by 
HuD  with  the  performance  funding  system  under  which  our  oper- 
ating subsidies  are  provided. 

Your  bill  would  also  recognize  that  modernization  funds  ought  to 
be  adequate  to  restore  public  housing  units  to  long-term  vial>ility 
and  to  standard  marketability,  both  very  importcmt  and  laudable 
provisions. 

We  only  wish  that  HUD  share  the  insights  that  your  committee 
has  shown  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  CNDIA  manages  close  to  12,0000  conventional 
public  housing  units,  of  which  9,311  are  currently  occupied.  An  ad- 
ditional 5,135  units  of  section  8  existing  for  households  who  live  in 
private  housing.  Although  we  house  over  30,000  individuals  within 
the  city  of  Cleveland  alone,  we  house  3.5  percent  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation in  our  conventional  program. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  a  20-percent  vacancy  rate.  Why  is 
this? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  not  because  of  the  lack  of  need  of  these  units 
within  our  community.  Indeed,  we  serve  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
eligible,  very  low  income  population  of  our  area,  a  population  that 
is  paying  higher  proportions  of  their  income  for  rent  than  ever 
before  in  the  previous  decades,  and  much  higher  proportions  than 
better  off  elements  of  our  population. 

Public  housing  in  Cleveland,  however,  like  the  city  itself,  is 
among  the  oldest  in  the  Nation.  As  such,  it  is  plagued  by  problems 
of  deteriorated  conditions,  declining  infrastructures,  and  the  lack  of 
local  resources  to  meet  urgent  needs. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  by  and  large  has  not  been  hit  by  the  cur- 
rent economic  recovery.  Only  15  to  20  percent  of  our  households  in 
public  housing  currently  have  a  working  head  of  the  household. 
Ai  the  mean  income  of  our  residents  is  only  $3,800.  We  know  the 
i:        ling  of  poverty  in  our  community. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  sense  that  HUD  has  lost  any  sense  of  mis- 
sion to  address  the  enormous  housing  needs  of  the  poor  in  our 
cities,  and  has  instead  turned  ofT  efforts  toward  withdrawing  or 
eliminating  the  very  limited  resources  that  are  currently  available, 
with  an  eye  toward  ending  the  program  as  quickly  as  possible. 

If  there  is  a  need,  you  may  ask,  why  is  the  number  of  occupied 
units  in  CMHA  decreasing? 

The  answer  lies  primarily  because  of  the  long  history  of  neglect 
and  inadequate  funding  has  resulted  in  a  cycle  of  contmuing  dete- 
rioration, which  leads  to  continuing  moveouts,  increasing  vacancy 
rates,  followed  by  further  deterioration. 

In  addition,  many  of  our  units  are  simply  obsolete  in  terms  of  no 
longer  being  matched  with  the  market  demand  that  they  now  need 
to  be  serving.  This  is  particular  true  of  our  elderly  units,  where  we 
have  efficiency  imits,  very  small. 

Is  there  any  answer? 

Yes,  we  thmk  there  is.  And  there  are  four  parts  to  this  answer: 

Adequate  Federal  funding  for  operating  subsidies  and  moderniza- 
tion, especially  with  an  eye  toward  restoration  of  as  many  vacant 
imits  as  feasible  for  occupancy. 

Better  housing,  strategic  planning  and  cooperating  with  our 
elected  officials  and  local  community  and  civic  groups. 

Increased  resident  role  in  the  managing  of  our  housing  estates, 
and  improved  management  techniques  on  the  part  of  the  authority. 

Modernization  fimding  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  bec€une  executive  director  of  CHMA,  Fve 
made  a  mcgor  effort  to  accelerate  our  modernization  program  ac- 
tivities. From  January  1983  to  January  1984,  our  agency  spent  or 
obligated  approximately  $5  million  in  modernization  funds.  For  a 
similar  12-month  period  in  1984,  our  agency  spent  or  obligated  ap- 
proximately $11  million  in  modernization  funds — over  twice  as 
much  for  a  total  of  over  $15  million. 

Our  rate  of  modernization  expenditures  will  be  increasing  even 
further  in  1985.  Nonetheless,  we  are  just  beginning  to  meet  the 
need. 

We  currently  estimate  that  the  average  per-unit  modernization 
need  of  our  11,700  units  is  approximately  $12,200  per  unit,  for  a 
total  need  of  $143  million.  So  we  still  have  a  way  to  go. 

Our  current  vacancy  rate  varies  widely  in  the  types  of  units  in- 
volved, and  we  have  done  an  analysis  of  these  vacancy  rates  in 
order  to  guide  our  modernization  efforts.  For  example,  we  have  a 
51-percent  vactmcy  rate  in  our  studio  bedroom  units.  For  our  three- 
and  four-bedroom  units,  however,  where  the  demand  is  greater,  the 
vacancy  rate  is  only  about  11  to  12  percent,  in  spite  of  the  many 
physical  problems  and  deterioration  in  these  units. 

So  one  of  the  major  goals  of  our  modernization  program  is  to  try 
to  determine  what  to  do  with  these  very  small  units,  whether  we 
should  do  a  breakthrough  and  convert  them  into  larger  units,  or 
deal  with  them  in  other  ways,  including  conversions  to  nonelderly 
occupancy. 

We  al^  need  to  address  the  problems  of  our  aging  infrastruc- 
ture. For  example,  we  have  over  15  miles  of  underground  piping 
that  needs  to  be  either  replaced  or  substantially  repaired  or  substi- 
tuted for  in  some  form. 
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In  addition,  we  expressly  need  money  for  our  energy  conserva- 
tion. This  would  result  in  an  enormous  savings  to  the  authority, 
since  over  40  percent  of  our  current  operating  budget  goes  for  heat. 

Administering  this  program,  we  have  a  modernization  stafT  of  ap- 
proximately 10  people,  funded  largely  imder  the  CI  Program.  The 
administration's  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1986  would  cripple 
the  ability  to  continue  supporting  the  staff.  With  the  massive 
amounts  of  modernization  work  now  moving  through  the  pipeline 
and  the  acceleration  of  actual  work  being  started  during  1985  and 
1986,  such  a  wipe-out  of  our  modernization  staff  in  1987  would  be 
disastrous. 

Modernization  is  an  ongoing  program  for  us.  It  can't  be  turned 
off  and  on  like  a  faucet,  nor  postponed  for  a  few  years  like  a  UD AG 
grant  for  a  hotel. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the  full  amounts  rec- 
ommended by  your  committee  for  the  continuation  of  the  modern- 
ization program  at  a  level  of  $2,225  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

We  need  to  break  the  cycle  of  physical  deterioration,  social  dete- 
rioration, and  political  neglect.  Our  low-income  communities  can 
be  restored,  and  we  are  determined  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  bring  this  about,  working  with  the  residents  of  our  States  and 
with  our  political  leadership  at  home  and  in  Congress. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  committee,  we  need 
to  do  a  better  job  of  strategic  planning  and  cooperation  with  our 
local  communities.  I  have  therefore  directed  that  our  staff  begin 
the  preparation  of  a  5-year  strategic  plan  for  our  housing  author- 
ity. 

To  work  on  this  plan,  I  have  created  a  Futures  Committee,  com- 
posed of  CMHA  staff  members  drawn  from  the  various  disciplines. 
The  mission  of  this  committee  is  to  anal3rze  the  significant  econom- 
ic, political,  and  sociological  forces  at  work  at  the  national  and 
local  levels  that  will  shape  the  destiny  of  the  housing  authority 
over  the  next  few  years,  to  project  these  trends  so  as  to  suggest  a 
future  profile  of  our  housing  authority  and  to  identify  the  strategic 
options  available  to  our  agency  in  light  of  these  trends  and  the  re- 
sources that  are  likely  to  be  available  to  us. 

For  example,  the  Futures  Committee  may  conclude  that  long- 
term  trends  are  manageable  if  CMHA  improves  its  management 
style.  On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  may  suggest  that  declining 
financial  resources  and  increasing  operating  expenses  dictate  a  re- 
trenchment in  the  operations  of  the  agency  and  a  phasing-out  of 
these  sites  that  are  prohibitively  expensive  to  operate. 

In  this  planning  effort,  we  will  be  working  closelv  with  mcgor 
civic  groups  in  the  area,  the  Cleveland  Roundtable,  which  has  been 
asked  to  assist  us  in  this  planning  venture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  advised  that  I  can  move  along  if  the 
committee  would  like  me  to,  in  order  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel,  if  you  so  desire. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  That's  fine.  If  you  wish  to  summarize, 
that's  fine.  We  will  have  your  prepared  text  entered  in  the  record 
as  you  prepared  it,  but  use  your  judgment. 

Mr.  James.  I  would  just  like  to  comment  on  what  the  committee 
has  heard  this  morning,  particularly  with  reference  to  what's  hap- 
pening in  Washington,  DC.  Our  agency  is  involved  in  four  or  five 
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difliafait  initiatives,  getting  residaits  invidved  in  the  managHnent 
of  our  agency.  We  have  tivo— as  a  matia-  of  fect»  we  hope  to  be 
working  with  the  Wadiington  groop  and  help  providing  some 
training  for  our  residaits.  We  also  have  currently  a  program  that's 
been  in  existpfice  now  for  over  a  year,  where  a  consultant  from  St 
Louis  is  invidved  with  scMne  of  our  resideits.  Hop^uUy,  these  pro* 
grams  wiU  be  beneficiaL 

We  are  also  egqdoring  fMivate  managemait  with  community 
groups.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a  n^ghborhood  group  which  is 
worlang  with  our  State  to  develc^  scMne  sort  <d  management  initia* 
tive. 

I  think  that  we,  all  in  all,  have  provided  an  opportunity  for  our 
residents  to  become  more  and  more  involved.  I  think,  however,  that 
if  8  important  for  us  as  a  housing  authority  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  reality  in  reference  to  the  future  of  operating  public  housing. 
We  recognize  tiiat  we  cannot,  without  the  help  of  this  committee 
and  the  Congress,  provide  the  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
that  we  are  all  looking  for.  And  this,  of  course,  is  our  mission  that 
we  intend  to  carry  out. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  James.  We  ap- 
preciate your  succinct  statement. 

[Mr.  James'  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Lsuge  Public  Housing  Authorities,  follows:] 
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•  Council  off  Uiso  Public  Housing  Authorities « 


TESmtMIT  OP  CBOKCB  JAMES.  EIECPTIVB  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CPTAHOGA 
(CLE\rELAilD)  METROPOLITAW  HOOSniG  AUTHORITT  (CMHA) 


Bgforg  the; 

Sub-CoBBittcc  on  Housing  and  CoHaunity  D«velopBent  of 

the  Rouse  Coaaittee  on  Banking,  Rousing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


TUESDAY  MARCH  5,  1985 


UASHINCTON  D.C. 


ManhaU  Sttaai  Boatoa  Ma— il 
SOS  G  StoMt  MB  WliahiBffton  DC 
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I  Si  tjk 

(OHA).       ThMk  7M  for  tjhe 
Be  tgnmtlj  lypn  i  Im    tkte 
kM  flhBM  for  pwMli.  kMBliit>     cspedaUy  a» 
Base  Oakar,     tmd  also  of  cl»  ii—lmt   staff 
slssys  fcees  so  sccesrifcle  asi  wUIiss  to  work  wltk  ss. 
I  womMd  like  to  pcslss  tkte  rsf«ssl  of  tUs  nriMtttcc  to  toll  awmt 
^id  gtwe  m^9     is  spire  of  tkis  Adslsistrstifls's  repssted  efforts  to 
kill  off  the  pebllc  hrwwlst  ptoftt**  ia  «  ▼sriety  of  ways.       Speakist 
oo  bdftslf  of  ayself  as  well  as  tke  otker  seabers  of  the  Oooicll  of 
Lar^e  Poblic  000811^  ^tfaorltles  (CLPBA),     1  would  especially  like 
to  thank  yoo  for  the  provisioss  of  this  yesr's  Boosing  Authoriaisg 
Bill   (B.E.1)   that  noold,     aaong  other  things: 

a)  pxovlde  $1.4  billion  in  operating  subsidies; 

b)  pnnrlde  $2,225  billion  in  nodernixation  funds; 

c)  keep  the  public  housing  development  progran  alive; 

d)  provide  a  reasonable  plan  for  operating  subsidies  for 

vacant  units,     uhich  is  especially  laportant  to 
wf  Authority;  and. 

e)  prevent  unreasonable  tinkering  by  HDD  with  the  Perfonunce 

fSandLog  Syst^s  under  uhich  our  operating  subsidies 
are  provided. 

Tour  bill  would  also  recognize  that  ■odemixation  funds  ought 

to  be  adequate  to  restore  poblic  housing  units  to  long-tem  viability 

fnA  to  aodem  standards  of  marketability,     both  very  iaportant  and 

laudable  provisions.         He  only  wish  that  HOD  shared  the  insists  that 

your  co^dttee  has  shoim  with  this  Bill. 
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Hr.  Chairaan,  the  CMHA  nanages  11,700  conventional  public  housing  units, 
of  which  9,311  are  currently  occupied;  and  an  additional  5,135  units 
of  "Section  8  existing"  for  households  who  live  in  private  housing. 
Altogether  ve  house  over  30,000  individuals.  Within  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land alone,  we  house  3.5Z  of  the  city's  population  in  our  conventional 
prograa. 

At  the  present  tiae,  we  have  a  20Z  vacancy  rate.    Why  is  this? 

Hr.  Chairaan,  it  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  need  for  these  units 

within  our  conraunity.   Indeed,  we  serve  only  a  small  proportion 

of  the  eligible  very  -low  incone  population  of  our  area,  a  population 

that  is  paying  higher  proportions  of  their  incone  for  rent  than  ever  before  in 

previous  decades,  and  nuch  higher  proportions  than  better-off 

elements  of  the  population.    [*See  note  on  next  page.] 

Public  housing  in  Cleveland,  however,   like  the  City  itself,   is 
among  the  oldest  in  the  nation.   As  such,   it  is  plagued  by  problems 
of  deteriorated  condition,  declining  infrastructure,  and  the  lack 
of  local  resources  to  meet  urgent  needs.   The  City  of  Cleveland  has 
by  and  large  not  been  "hit"  by  the  current  economic  recovery.   Only 
15-20Z  of  our  households  in  public  housing  currently  have  a  working 
head  of  household;  and  the  mean  income  of  our  residents  is  only 
$3,800  per  household.     We  know  the  meaning  of  poverty  in  our  coimminity. 
At  the  same  time,  we  sense  that  HUD  has  lost  any  sense  of  mission  to 
address  the  enormous  housing  needs  of  the  poor  in  our  cities,  and  has 
instead  turned  its  efforts  toward  withdrawing  or  eliminating  the  very 
limited  resources  that  are  currently  available,  with  an  eye  to  ending 
the  program  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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[*  Mote;   There  are  over  27.000  hmieeholdi  In  Clevelaad  vfao 
bovsiAS  esslstance,  according  to  a  recent  study  done  by  the 
Cleveland  Urban  Stndlea  Prograi-    Hie  OMk^     however,  haa 
tcaporarlly  stopped  taking  applications  because  onr  cnrrcnt 
waiting  list  is  so  long  and  the  total  noaber  of  onits  available 
for  occupancy  is  not  grvNring  at  the  present  tiae.] 
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If  there  Is  a  n«ed»  you  aay  ask»  vhy  is  the  nuaber  of 
occupied  units  In  the  OOA  decrees Ing?   The  ensver  lies  priaerlly 
because  the  long  history  of  neglect  end  inadequate  funding  has 
resulted  in  a  cycle  of  continuing  deterioration  which  leads  to 
continuing  aove-outs*  increasing  vacancy  ratea»  folloved  by 
further  deterioration.   In  addition*  aany  of  our  units  are  siaply 
obsolete  in  teras  of  no  longer  being  aatched  with  the  aarket  deaand 
they  nov  need  to  be  serving.  (This  is  particularly  true  of  our  sero- 
bedroom,  i.e.  efficiency  units.) 

Is  there  any  answer?  Tes»  we  think  there  is.  And  there  are 
four  parts  to  this  answer: 

1)  adequate  federal  funding  for  operating  subsidies  and 
■odemization,  especially  with  an  eye  toward  restoration 
of  as  aany  vacant  units  as  feasible  to  occupancy; 

2)  better  Housing  Authority  strategic  planning  in  cooperation 
with  our  elected  officials  and  local  cnnwunity  and  civic 
groups; 

3)  increased  tenant  role  in  the  aanageaent  of  our  housing 
estates;  and» 

A)   iaproved  aanageaent  techniques  on  the  part  of  the  Authority. 

Modernization  Funding  Needs.   Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  became  Executive 
Director  of  the  CMHA,   I  have  made  a  major  effort  to  accelerate  our 
modernization  program  activities.  From  January  1983  to  January  1984, 
the  CMHA  spent  or  obligated  approximately  $5  million  In  modernization 
funds.   For  a  similar  12-'month  period  in  1984,  the  CMHA  spent  or 
obligated  approximately  $11  million  in  modernization  funds,  over  twice 
as  much,  for  a  total  of  $15,620,000  over  the  two-year  period. 

Our  rate  of  modernization  expenditures  will  be  increasing  even 
further  in  1985.  Nonetheless,  we  are  Just  beginning  to  meet  the  need. 
We  currently  estimate  that  the  average  per  unit  modernization  need  of 
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rate  is  oalj  aboat  11>12Z,  ix  sylrc  af  riK  «■■▼  fAnrsicaX  fmklCBB 
and  detarioratioB  ia  thaae  aaizs. 

So  one  of  tfaa  aajor  foals  of  a«r  an^rafi ■rfwi  yiofttaa  is  re  trv 
to  deteraina  ahat  zo   dc  wtti.   rSria  ^ver?  aaall  ^ilts,  MbetWr  a«  slw«I4 
do  "breakthrooghs*  aetd  coovarr  t!i^  iacs  largar  aaits,  or  deal  victi 
then  in  other  ways,   isclndisg  eooversioa  to  non-elderly  c<cwyicy> 

We  also  need  to  addresa  the  problcaa  of  onr  aging  iafrastnaccare« 
For  exanple,  ve  have  over  15  niles  of  andergiuund  piping  that  needs 
to  be  replaced  or  sobstantialiy  repaired. 

In  addition,  we  especially  need  noney  for  energy  conservation* 
This  would  result  in  enonous  savings  to  the  Anthority«   since  over 
40Z  of  our  current  operating  budget  goes  for  heat. 

Adninistering  this  progran,  we  have  a  ■oden&ixation  staff  of 
approxinately  10  people,   funded  largely  under  the  CIAP  progran. 
The  Adninistrat ion's  budget  proposal  for  FT86  would  cripple  our  ability 
to  continue  supporting  this  staff.    Vith  the  nassive  aaount  of  nodcm- 
ization  work  now  noving  through  our  pipeline,  and  an  acceleration  of 
actual  work  being  started  during  1985  and  1986,   auch  a  "Sripe-out" 
of  our  nodemizatioo  staff  in  1987  would  ba  disaatrous. 
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Modernization  la  an  on-going  program  for  us.  It  can't  be  turned 
on  and  off  like  a  faucet,  nor  postponed  for  a  fev  years  like  a  UDAG 
grant  for  a  hotel. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the  full  aaounts 
recoonended  by  your  comiBlttee  for  the  continuation  of  the  modernization 
program  at  a  level  of  $2,225  billion  In  FY86. 

We  need  to  break  the  cycle  of  physical  deterioration,  social 
deterioration,  and  political  neglect.   Our  low-Income  communities 
can  be  restored,  and  we  are  determined  to  do  everything  In  our  power 
to  bring  this  about,  working  with  the  residents  of  our  estates  and  with 
our  political  leadership  at  home  and  In  the  Congress. 

2.   Second,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  we  need  to 
do  a  better  job  of  strategic. planning  In  cooperation  with  our  local 
community.   I  have  therefore  directed  that  CMHA  begin  the  preparation 
of  a  five-year  strategic  plan  for  our  Housing  Authority.  To  work  on 
this  plan,   I  have  created  a  "Futures  Committee**  composed  of  CMHA  staff 
members  drawn  from  a  variety  of  disciplines.   The  mission  of  this 
Committee  Is  to  analyze  the  significant  economic,  political  and  socio- 
logical forces  at  work  at  the  national  and  local  levels  that  will  shape 
the  destiny  of  the  Housing  Authority  over  the  next  few  years,   to  project 
these  trends  so  as  to  suggest  a  future  "profile**  of  the  HA,  and  to 
Identify  the  strategic  options  available  to  the  CMAH  in  light  of  these 
trends  and  the  resources  that  are  likely  to  be  available  to  us. 

For  example,   the  Futures  Committee  may  conclude  that  long-term 
trends  are  manageable  If  the  CMHA  Improves  Its  management  style.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Committee  may  suggest  that  declining  financial 
resources  and  Increasing  operating  expenses  dictate  a  retrenchment 
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In  the  operations  of  the  Qf!A»  and  a  phaalng-out  of  those  sites 
that  are  prohibitively  expensive  to  operate. 

In  this  planning  effort  we  will  be  working  closely  with  a  aajor 
civic  group  in  the  area*  the  Cleveland  Round-Table,  which  is 
assisting  us  in  this  planning  venture. 

I  Mention  this  planning  effort*  Mr.  Chaiman,  especially  to 
highlight  the  fact  that  we  are  very  concerned  about  the  long-range 
viability  of  the  units  we  are  proposing  to  modernize.  We  want  to 
■ake  sure  that  these  scarce  resources  are  intelligently  used.  And 
we  think  this  coaaunlty-wide  planning  approach  is  a  much  better 
process  than  the  arbitrary  arithmetical  scoring  processes  which  HUD 
is  currently  trying  to  impose  upon  us  in  its  new  "viability**  standards 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  FY8S  allocation  plan. 

3^   Tenant  InvoXvemcaL .    Third,  we  are  exploring  increasing 
tenant  involvement  in  the  operations  and  modernization  of  our  estates. 
In  particular,  we  have  recently  issued  a  report  on  the  Tenant 
Management  activities  being  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  CMHA, 
which  I  would  be  happy  to  send  to  this  Committee. 

4.   Improved  HA  Management  Techniques.   Finally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  the  management  techniques 
of  the  Authority.   The  McHenry  report  and  successor  planning  groups 
identified  numerous  ways  in  which  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Author- 
ity could  be  improved;  and  action  is  being  taken  on  this  front. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,   there  is 
a  great  need  for  the  continuation  of  modernization  funds,  especially 
to  return  vacant  units  to  occupancy,  and  for  operating  subsidies  for 
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vacant  units  until  those  vacant  units  are  modernized.   Our  public 
housing  estates  need  to  be  brought  up  to  current  standards  and  in 
■any  cases  reconfigured  to  current  conditions,  including  a  change 
in  bedroom  sizes  of  units.   The  cycle  of  deterioration  has  to  be 
stopped.   And  we  must  guarantee  that  those  now  living  in  public 
housing  have  a  decent  place  to  live. 

We  cannot  abandon  the  poor,  nor  walk  away  from  this  country's 
enormous  investment  in  the  public  housing  program.   We  do  need  to 
make  intelligent  plans,  in  cooperation  with  our  local  connunities, 
and  the  CMHA  is  doing  this  now. 

I  thank  you  and  your  committee  again  for  your  support  of  public 
housing  in  the  past;  and  I  would  be  very  interested  in  hearing  your 
opinions  concerning  what  we  can  do  to  convey  our  message  to  the  whole 
Congress  in  this  critical  budget  year. 

One  final  word  —  about  public  housing  home-ownership.    In 
Cleveland  there  may  be  some  units  suitable  for  home-ownership, 
for  example  widely  scattered  single-family  units,  because  management 
of  these  units  is  very  costly  to  the  Authority. 

For  the  most  part,   however,  we  regard  the  homeownership  program 
in  public  housing  as  a  cruel  hoax.    In  many  of  our  estates  the  units 
and  surroundings  have  deteriorated  to  the  point  where,   without  a 
major  modernization  effort,   the  units  would  have  little  market  value 
after  purchase  by  a  low-income  household.   In  addition,   they  would 
be  very  expensive  to  heat  and  maintain,   almost  certainly  beyond  the 
economic  resources  of  most  of  our  very  low- income  tenants. 

Sale  of  those  units  to  the  few  households  that  could  afford  them 
would  result  in  a  skimming  off  of  the  best  units,  resulting  in  a 
lower  average  condition  for  the  rest  of  our  stock,  and  an  increasingly 
stratified  very-low- income  population  in  our  estates.   The  political 
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and  economic  consMpaences  of  this  are  abborrent.  Tbeae  prograa 
proposals  we  f«el  vUl  Increase  dlvlsioos  and  tensions  vlthln  our 
existing  tenant  population. 

Instead  of  trying  to  sell  off  and  dispose  of  public  tHWf#<ng 
through  Its  so-called  hoaeownershlp  prograa*  i#e  recoHBend  that 
HDD  Join  with  the  Congress  In  developing  nev  and  expanded  lov-lncoae 
honeownershlp  opportunities  through  other  progran  vehicles. 

Thank  yon  very  anch  for  your  attention. 

I  would  be  happy  to  try  to  ansvcr   any  questions  uhlcfa  yon  any  have. 

I  am  also  attaching  as  a  separate  docuaent  ant  ri  rn—f  iiilitlons 
that  CLPHA  uould  like  to  suggest  as  possible  aodlflcatloos  to  H.1.1* 
and  an  indlcatloo  of  uhlch  of  these  Itcas  are  of  greatest  priority  to 
CLFBA.    Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  At  this  point,  I  am  going  to  recognize  Ms. 
Oakar  because  she  is  the  very  distinguished  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  represents  that  area,  and  she  has  been  invaluable 
in  the  Congress  successfully  forging  the  programs  that  have  to  do 
with  housing  and  community  development. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Ms.  Oakar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  welcome  Mr. 
James  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  James,  as  you  might  imagine,  I  have  mixed  feelings  about 
your  testimony.  As  you  know,  I  battle  with  your  board  of  trustees 
on  so  many  issues,  but  that  does  not  in  any  way  reflect  on  your 
testimony.  We  have  critical  housing  needs  in  Cleveland.  We've 
always  had  them.  Prior  to  your  administration,  as  the  chairman 
and  the  staff  might  remember,  I  asked  the  inspector  general  to  do 
an  analysis  of  Cleveland's  Public  Housing  Authority.  The  inspector 
general  found  that  CMHA  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  the  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  places  like  Chicago  and  a  few  others.  In  fair- 
ness to  you,  Mr.  James,  I  want  to  say  that  you  were  not  director  at 
that  time.  The  problem  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  say 
this  for  record,  is  that  I  feel  deeply  that  we  need  a  strong  housing 
program.  I  am  opposed  to  the  Reagan  cuts.  However,  if  Cleveland's 
problem  is  as  the  director  says  on  page  3  of  the  testimonv:  The 
answer  lies  primarily  from  the  long  history  of  neglect  and  inad- 
equate funding,  et  cetera,  which  I  think  is  partially  true,  but  not 
entirely  true.  In  Cleveland,  I  think  that  if  a  study  was  taken,  we'd 
And  that  these  problems  exist  as  in  other  cases  where  you  have 
these  huge  housing  authorities.  In  Cleveland,  we  have  a  situation 
where  a  board  of  trustees  is  made  up  of  five  people.  Three  live  in 
the  wealthiest  areas  of  the  county;  one  does  not  have  a  single  unit 
of  public  housing  in  her  neighborhood;  and  most  of  whom  live  in 
areas  with  little  public  housing.  The  only  two  members  who  have 
any  credibility  on  that  board  happen  to  be  the  residents  of  public 
housing  who,  by  and  large,  will  try  to  do  what's  right  for  the  com- 
munity. 

However,  the  residents  are  outvoted  on  that  board,  so  I  am  kind 
of  somewhat  amused  to  hear  the  director  talk  about  tenant  man- 
agement. The  councilwoman  of  one  particular  area  fought  tireless- 
ly to  bring  that  about.  It  was  through  real  wear  and  tear  on  her 
part  and  that  of  the  residents  that  they  finally  got  it.  It  was  like 
pulling  teeth  to  get  tenant  management,  because  of  the  board's  re- 
sistance to  that  notion. 

Now,  I  have  a  hard  time — I  mean  I  am  fundamentally  for  public 
housing.  Tomorrow,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  having  a  hearing  on 
the  homeless,  and  you  are  gracious  enough  to  include  my  homeless 
bill  in  H.R.  1,  the  omnibus  bill  that  you  introduced. 

But  here  is  my  problem:  I  am  fundamentallv  for  public  housing, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  support  public  housing  when  I  know  it  is  not 
operated  fairly  and  in  the  best  possible  manner  in  my  city;  and  it 
hasn't  for  years.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  frustrating  it  is,  but  I  con- 
tinue to  support  the  efforts  of  the  chairman  because  I  don't  think 
it's  fair  for  me  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  country  of  this  opportu- 
nity. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  submit  some  of  the  letters  I  have  written  to 
the  housing  authority  and  to  HUD,  questioning  in  one  specific  ex- 
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ami^  where  the  board  put  something  on  the  agenda  that  was  not 
puUidied.  The  resolutkm  passed.  The  only  two  pec^le  who  voted 
agaJTtgi  the  pfx^ect  were  resid^its  who  knew  the  commiinity,  Resi- 
dmts  tcM  me  tfaej  had  no  idea  this  item  was  on  the  agenda. 

This  is  the  kind  of  impropriety  that  goes  on  in  my  city  that  I  am 
sure  mirrors  pfx>blems  throughoat  the  country.  Incklentally.  I 
would  like  to  embrace  one  portion  of  the  Reagan  philosophy  and 
only  the  pcwtion  regarding  privatization  in  the  sense  that  we  not 
gut  the  program  and  sell  off  all  of  our  housing.  In  Cleveland  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  eliminate  the  board  structure,  do  away  with  the 
housing  authority,  and  establish  a  tenant  management  program 
that  subcontracts  managing  the  programs  and  puts  the  housing  au- 
thority in  a  smaller  situation  so  that  they're  managed  properly 
and  perhaps  hire  consulting  firms  that  would  run  the  program. 

I  think  that's  the  only  way  to  clean  up  the  mess  that  we  have  in 
our  city.  I  say  this  without  any  personcd  disrespect  toward  the  di- 
rector, who  at  times  has  his  hands  tied  because  of  the  board. 

My  enthusiasm  for  public  housing  constantly  gets  tempered  by 
what  I  consider  manipulation  and,  at  times,  corruption  that  goes 
on  in  our  area,  as  proven  by  the  inspector  general's  report.  It  is 
frustrating  for  those  of  us  who  constantly  support  public  housing. 
It  must  be  frustrating  for  the  director  to  not  have  his  best  judg- 
ment prevail.  He  may  not  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we've  got  to  take  a  look  beyond  the  budget.  It  s 
no  wonder  people  who  do  not  subscribe  to  public  housing  and  subsi- 
dized housing  win  some  of  their  arguments.  Afler  all,  they  see  the 
manipulation  that  goes  on  in  the  community  and  it  only  gives  their 
point  of  view  more  credibility.  The  people  who  are  really  suffering 
in  our  area  are  the  poor.  We  have  27,000  people  on  waiting  lists  for 
public  housing,  and  that's  probably  a  conservative  estimate  by  the 
director.  Additionally,  we  have  all  this  boarded  up  housing.  We 
have  a  public  housing  board  that  knows  very  little  about  public 
housing,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  residents  who  serve  on  the 
board,  and  it  really  aggravates  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  saying  the  same  thing  for  the  last  8 
years.  I  don't  like  to  embarrass  the  director,  but  I  tell  you  that  I 
think  CMHA  in  Cleveland  ought  to  be  eliminated.  We  ought  to 
turn  control  over  to  the  residents  and  members  of  the  community. 
They  would  use  the  scarce  funds  much  better.  I  am  confident  we 
would  see  much  more  safe  and  decent  housing  in  our  area.  I  am 
convinced  this  would  be  true  of  Chicago  and  other  housing  authori- 
ties. 

I  want  to  ask  permission  to  submit  my  letters  to  the  chairman  of 
CMHA,  and  material  that  I  have  sent  to  HUD,  for  the  record.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  bill.  The  chairman  knows  that.  But  1  have  to 
be  on  record  on  what  has  gone  on  in  my  city  over  the  years,  be- 
cause it's  just  going  to  continue  to  go  on  if  our  committee  doesn't 
do  something  about  it. 

Thank  you. 

[The  letters  referred  to  by  Ms.  Oakar  follow:] 
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CongreM  of  0)t  Vtiiteb  AtateK    cut^.  Buiumm»in  ^  c 

]|oii«e  of  EepreientatiM 
«b4fi«lni.».C    20515 

February  20,  1985 


Mr.  Peter  N.  Zshkln 

Board  Chalman 

Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority 

]44]  West  25th  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio   44113 

Dear  Mr.  Zshkin: 

Many  people  have  contacted  me  to  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  extraordinary  procedure  used  by  the  Cuyahoga 
Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  (CMHA)  Board  on  February  6, 
1985.   A  resolution  approving  the  proposed  Transitional 
Housing  project  was  introduced  despite  the  fact  that  this 
matter  was  not  on  the  agenda  and  no  provision  was  made  for 
community  consideration  of  the  project.   Significantly  the 
two  board  members  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Travelodge  and  are,  therefore,  best  able  to  evaluate  the 
project,  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution. 

I  am  very  disappointed  with  the  manner  in  which  you, 
as  CMHA  Board  of  Chairman,  have  conducted  this  matter.   Rais- 
ing a  resolution  without  proper  notice  or  discussion  suggests 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  its  merits.   In  the  future,  I  suggest 
you  follow  open  and  public  procedures  for  the  Board's  deli- 
berations.  I  also  suggest  you  develop  a  consensus  for  pro- 
jects by  consulting  with  relevant  leaders,  particularly  in 
those  neighborhoods  affected  by  the  Board's  actions.   I  urge 
you  to  withdraw  the  waiver  request  you  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  seeking  preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  Transitional  Housing  project.   Finally,  I  encour- 
age you  to  at  least  hold  a  public  CMHA  meeting  where  the  issues 
can  be  aired  and  evaluated  fairly. 

I  look  forward  to  reading  your  response  to  my  comments 
and  suggestions. 


Zo/Cuu^ 


MRO:af 

cc: Shirley  NcVay  Niseman 
Assistant  Secretary 
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AHOGA  METROPOLITAN  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

CSr  »TN  STRICT  •  CLCVCLANO.  OHIO  44113  •  21«/3a-S000 


Ftibcuary  28,  1985 


The  Honorable  Mary  Rose  OeJcar 
2436  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Oongressucnan  Oakar: 

I  am  %«riting  in  response  to  your  letter  of  February  20,  1985.  In  that  letter, 
you  expressed  ocncems  about  the  procedures  and  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Gonnissioners  of  the  Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  (CMA) ,  relative 
to  the  Transitional  Housing  Project  proposed  foor  1545  West  25th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44113.  I  vdll  respond,  in  turn,  to  each  of  those  ooncems. 

First,  you  object  to  a  resolution  in  support  of  the  Transitional  Housing 
ftoject  having  been  introduced  at  the  regular  CMEA  Board  meeting  of  February 
6,  1985.  Ybur  objection  suggests  that  the  resolution  was  not  on  the  Board's 
agenda  for  that  meeting,  azvi  that  there  vas  no  opportunity  for  oomunity 
cnnsi deration  of  the  proposal. 

A  brief  sunnary  of  the  Board's  actions  with  re^aect  to  the  Transitional 
Housing  ftoject,  both  before  and  on  F^amary  6,  1985,  is  necessary  to  address 
properly  this  ooncem.  As  you  know,  the  proposed  role  for  QfIA  in  the  Project 
is  for  CMIA  to  provide  financial  assistance  under  the  Section  8  Moderate 
Rehabilitation  Program.  In  its  administration  of  this  Program,  CMA  has 
worked  closely  with  the  units  of  local  govemnent  to  insure  that  the  dwellings 
selected  are  consistent  with  their  housing  assistance  plans,  and  to  facilitate 
rehabilitation  financing  under  their  Ccnnunity  Development  Block  Grant  Programs, 
where  jippropriate.  These  efforts  have  been  very  suooessful. 

The  Transitional  Housing  Project  was  on  the  agenda  and  ccnsidered  by  the 
CMIA  Board  at  its  regular  meeting  of  December  5,  1984.  At  that  time,  the 
Board  had  a  full  public  discussion  of  the  proposal,  and  letters  strongly  in 
support  of  the  proposal  frcm  ocnminity  leaders  sxjch  as  the  Honorable  Georgo 
V.  Voinovich,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cleveland.  During  the  Decenber  5,  1984 
meeting,  the  Board  carefully  considered  the  merits  of  the  proposad,  and  the 
views  of  Mayor  Voinovich  and  other  community  leaders,  and  then  voted  in  favor 
of  a  resolution  in  support  of  the  Project. 


IKCUTi«tOM«CTO« 
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The  Tiransitional  HcxisiDg  Project  vas  again  on  the  final  agenda  and  ccnsidered  fay 
the  QWi  Board  at  its  regular  meeting  of  February  6,  1985.  At  that  tine,  the 
CMHA  Board  merely  reeif firmed  its  earlier  decision  regarding  the  Transitional  Housing 
Project,  to  provide  the  0«A  staff  the  siipport  it  deemed  necessary  to  ocntinue  its 
implenientatiGn  of  the  Oecoitser  5,  1984  resolution.  The  reaffimation  %as  effected 
by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  during  the  public  session  of  the  meeting. 

With  respect  to  the  substance  of  the  proposal,  I  believe  it  is  an  innovative 
and  positive  plan  for  redressing  a  serious  problem  in  the  oonraunity.  That  it 
was  designed  and  will  be  inplemented  by  neighborhood  organizations  clearly 
enhances  its  potential  for  success. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  CMIA  Board  has  acted  in 
this  matter  responsibly  and  in  accordance  with  all  applicable  laws. 

Second,  you  request  a  public  QVk  meeting  where  your  concerns  about  the  merits 
of  the  Transitional  Housing  Project  can  be  aired  and  evaluated.  Please  be 
advised  that  all  OVA  Board  meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  and  that  at 
every  regular  meeting  of  the  QVk  Board  the  public  is  invited  and  permitted 
to  discuss  any  policy  issue  that  is  pertinent  to  the  Board.  Accordingly, 
the  public  may  arVlress  the  QftA  Board,  in  regard  to  the  Transitional  Housing 
Project,  at  any  of  its  regular  meetings. 

Third,  you  suggest  that  the  OfA  Board,  in  the  future,  should  conduct  its 
deliberations  before  the  public.  Ihe  infOicit,  if  not  e)qplicit,  assmptlon 
in  this  request  is  that  the  Board  does  not  do  so  presently.  I  respectfully 
sutanit  that  ysur  assunfJtion  is  incorrect.  The  OVA  Board  conducts  its  business 
in  public  meetings  in  aooordance  with  all  applicable  laws,  including  the  Ohio 
"Sunshine  Lin#." 

Fourth,  you  request  the  01HA  Board  to  withdraw  the  waiver  request  it  sent  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Developnent  in  connection 
with  the  Transitional  Housing  Project.  Based  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal, 
and  the  strong  support  it  has  received  from  ^yor  Voinovich  and  other  civic 
leaders,  I  continue  to  si9>port  the  proposal  and,  therefore,  the  waiver  request. 

I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  Q«A  and  trust  that  we  c^a\  continue  to  work 
together  in  the  effort  to  provide  decent  housing  to  QUA  residents. 

Sincerely,    a 

Peter  M.  Iskin 
Qiairman,  OVA  Board  of 
Oaimissioners 

cc:  Shirley  McVay  Wiseman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD 
0«A  Board 

George  M.  James,  Dcecutive  Director  of  Q«A 
George  V.  Voinovich,  Jteyor  of  City  of  Cleveland 
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Psbruary  20,  1985  *^"'*~*^' 


The  Honorable  Shirley  NcVay  Hisenan 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing 
Department  of  Bousing  and  Urban  .DevelopoMnt 
451  Seventh  Street,  S.N. 
Washington,  D.C.   20410 

Dear  Ms.  Wiseman: 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  In  Cleveland  and 
to  show  you  some  of  our  problems  and  opportunities.   I  also 
appreciate  the  time  you  took  to  consider  some  of  my  consti- 
tuents *  concerns . 

It  is  my  undqratanding  that  the  Cuyahoga  Hetropolitftn 
Boualfig  Authority  (CHHA)  hix9   requeflted  a  waiver  of  Tegulatlons 
in  order  to  precede  with  the  IranBitional  Houfling  project 
at  the  Trave lodge  on  Ha at  35th  Street.   A*  I  hope  Co unci 1- 
woaan  Smith  waA  able  to  demonstrate  r  this  project  does  not 
merit  preferential  trentBent.   I  join  Councllwoiian  Smith  In 
recoponendlng  that  the  wlver  request  be  denied-   In  principle, 
the  project  is  a  worthy  one,  but  there  iu«  a  number  of  com- 
pelling reasoHB  for  locating  it  elaetfhete, 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a  letter  that  Z 
sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  CMHA  expreflfling  my  dismay  over 
the  manner  in  which  this  project  ha&  been  niahed  through  by 
circumventing  established  public  housing  authority  procedures. 
At  each  step  of  th«  way,  this  project  has  been  furthered  in 
a  similar  manner. 

Once  again,  I  appreciate  your  attention  to  these  matters 
of  concern  to  me  and  my  constituents. 


Sincerely, 


MRO:af 
Enclosure 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  first  let  me  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
your  support  has  been  indispensable,  there's  no  question  about  it. 
And  we  count  on  it.  But  I  notice  that  the  title  of  the  authority  is 
the  Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Area,  which  means  what,  then,  that 
it's  a  county  agency? 

You  see,  this  is  unlike  the  average  outside  of 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  county  agency. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  It  is  a  county  agency? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Oakar.  But  the  housing 

Chairman  Gonssalez.  But  are  they  appointed — excuse  me  for  in- 
terrupting. 

Ms.  Oakar.  They're  appointed  by  public  officials,  such  as  the 
mayor  and  the  commissioners.  The  only  credibility  the  board  has, 
in  my  judgment,  is  through  its  members  who  are  residents.  The 
residents  feel  at  times  intimidated,  even  though  they  courageously 
sometimes  don't  go  along  with  the  board.  After  all,  they're  living  in 
the  public  housing  and  this  board  controls  their  individual  lives. 
It's  really  sad,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  continued  to  saturate  the  same  neighborhoods  with 
public  housing  and  various  projects  over  and  over  again.  There's  no 
vision  in  terms  of  a  plan.  I  am  heartened  to  hear  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  plan.  But  I  want  to  know  who  belongs  to  the  groups  you 
want  to  appoint,  because  they're  going  to  be  the  same  people, 
people  who,  by  and  large,  do  not  live  in  communities  where  there 
are  substantial  numbers  of  public  housing,  where  the  people  in 
those  communities  have  no  control  over  their  destiny,  and  it's  the 
same  old  upper  echelon  crowd  that  controls  the  lives  of  poor 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  poor  people  could  do  a  much  better  job  run- 
ning their  own  housing  developments  than  any  of  these  so-called 
boards.  In  the  past  we've  had  people  who  were  developers  on  the 
board;  we've  had  people  who  were  union  leaders  on  the  board,  spe- 
cialists. When  are  we  going  to  turn  it  over  to  the  poor  people  and 
oversee  their  actions?  I  am  confident  that  they  would  root  out  the 
drug  peddlers  and  all  the  problems.  Moreover,  they  would  do  a 
better  job  of  managing  their  housing,  and  we  would  not  have 
people  who  do  not  live  in  those  neighborhoods  look  askance  at 
public  housing  because  they  would  be  better  managed. 

In  terms  of  my  own  city,  I  think  that's  the  only  way  we  can  ever 
come  forward  with  an  honest-to-goodness  housing  authority,  by 
turning  it  over  to  the  residents  with  some  help  from  other  people 
in  the  community,  some  subcontracting  out,  and  make  it  a  smaller 
situation  by  making  each  housing  area  responsible  for  its  own 
management. 

But  as  long  as  we  have  this  board,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten- 
ants, operating  in  secret  and  not  publishing  its  agendas  so  that 
members  of  the  community  know  what's  going  on,  we're  going  to 
have  the  same  type  of  corruption.  I  am  not  proud  of  that.  I  love  my 
city  and  I  love  the  whole  idea  of  housing  the  poor.  We  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  do  that.  But  we  should  not  allow  the  hous- 
ing authority  to  continue  to  be  manipulated  in  the  manner  in 
which  it's  been  done. 
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I  am  sorry  I  have  to  be  so  specific  and  bold  about  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  have  to  say  it  for  the  record.  I  don't  know  how  many 
times  I  have  stated  my  concerns,  but  I  just  have  to  say  it.  I  want  to 
see  that  whole  operation  eliminated  so  that  the  residents  can  con- 
trol their  own  destiny  and  we  can  house  people  better  and  we  don't 
give  credibility  to  the  Reagan  mentality  that  we  don't  have  an  obli- 
gation to  take  care  of  our  poor  people  and  assist  our  elderly  and 
mothers  who  are  heads  of  households  and  others  in  terms  of  their 
housing  needs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  There  is  no  question  I  certainly  sympathize 
and  understand.  The  point  I  was  making  by  asking  the  question  is 
that  how  a  board  is  constituted  or  how  it's  appointed,  I  think  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  thing,  where  you  have  a  countjrwide  area.  You 
see,  unlike  most  of  the  States,  including  mine,  the  local  legislative 
body — in  this  case,  the  city  council  of  San  Antonio — does  the  ap- 
pointing of  the  housing  authority.  It  may  be  that  in  Ohio  you  have 
State  statutues  that  govern  very  differently.  I  don't  see  any  other 
reason  why  it  wouldn't  be.  But  if  you  have  a  countywide  agency, 
just  as  in  our  case  in  San  Antonio,  in  Bexar  County,  the  actual  re- 
sidual county  jurisdiction  has  about,  oh,  I'd  say,  one-sixth  of  the 
total  population  in  the  metropolitan  area,  so  that  the  county  has  a 
separate  county  housing  authority. 

And  the  reason  for  its  existence  is  that  it's  empowered  under 
State  law  to  issue  bonds,  tax  exempt  for  housing  construction  and 
the  like.  But  it's  an  entirely  different  administrative  area  from  the 
San  Antonio  Public  Housing  Authority.  The  city  council  is  elected 
by  the  people  directly  by  districts.  In  selecting  the  members  of  that 
commission,  they  are  going  to  have  to  be  responsive.  If  you  have 
absentee  directors  living  in  one  far  corner  of  the  county  away  from 
the  inner  city  and  the  denser  areas  of  the  county,  you  re  boimd  to 
have  these  results.  You're  ^oing  to  have  no  accoimtability.  And 
you've  got  to  have  accoimtability. 

So  I  can  see  there,  and  I  can  sympathize,  but  I  am  delighted  that 
it  hasn't  caused  you  to  not  support  the  programs,  because  your 
help  here — and  I  know  how  you  stand  on  being  for  the  lesser  privi- 
leged members  of  our  society.  You've  been  a  champion  all  along. 
And  I  do  feel,  though,  that  maybe  perhaps  in  this  case  the  entire 
method  of  selecting  members  for  the  housing  authority  board  is  at 
the  root  cause  of  that  problem. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  though,  because  you  are  right,  these  are 
human  problems  in  themselves.  I  say  that,  you  know,  it's  like  pri- 
vatization, well,  that  sounds  great,  who's  against  homeownership, 
but  the  reality  is,  I  think,  very  much  as  Mr.  James  very  aptly 
pointed  out.  Besides,  you  know,  they  say  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
Earth,  but  once  the  meek  do,  they  won't  be  meek  any  longer.  And 
if  we  really  follow  through  on  making  public  housing  tenants 
owners,  they  no  longer  would  qualify  as  public  housing  tenants 
owners  and  would  no  longer  benefit  from  Federal  subsidies.  Natu- 
rally the  administration  is  not  going  to  be  for  great  amounts  of 
Federal  subsidies.  So  we  may  not  be  talking  about  the  same  thing 
when  we  say  we  want  privatization. 

It's  like  bilingual  education.  I  find  that  no  two  people  are  talking 
about  the  same  thing. 
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So  I  just  want  you  to  know,  though,  and  the  record  should  show, 
that  you  have  been  one  of  the  lifesavers  of  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams, every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  James,  I  know  that  you  have  the  time,  and  we  may  have 
held  you  here. 

And  also  I  want  to  thank  the  other  two  witnesses  for  their  great 
patience  and  understanding. 

We  do  have  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that  is  very  yoimg 
and  refreshing  in  his  contribution  to  the  subcommittee.  Well,  he  is 
now  a  veteran  of  one  Congress  and  he's  on  his  second  round  in  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Carper  from  the  great  State  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Carper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  presume  that  the  panel 
has  all  presented  their  testimony  and  youVe  had  a  round  of  ques- 
tions? Is  that  correct? 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Carper.  I  apologize  for  not  being  here  for  your  testimony.  I 
serve  on  three  subcommittees  that  are  meeting  at  literally  the 
same  time,  and  I  have  been  late.  I  will  read  your  testimony  and  my 
staff  will  review  it.  I  just  want  to  say  thank  you  for  taking  time 
from  your  schedule  to  be  here  with  us  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Carper. 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  haven't  given  you  a  chance.  You  may 
wish  to  respond. 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  I  would. 

Chairman  GtONZalez.  Certainly,  you  are  recognized  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  respond.  I  certainly  respect  Congresswoman  Oakar,  and  I 
can  appreciate  the  frustration  that  she  is  expressing  this  morning. 
We  have  talked  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  I  understand  the 
problem,  which  only  suggests  the  peril  of  a  housing  authority  direc- 
tor in  working  in  these  kinds  of  situations. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  diversified  community,  one  that  does  rep- 
resent the  total  county,  and  there  are  a  number  of  different  views 
in  reference  to  how  the  housing  authority  is  to  operate.  Recently, 
there  was  a  bill  that  was  passed  that  allows  the  city  of  Cleveland  to 
appoint  most  of  the  board  members,  four  out  of  five.  The  fifth 
member  is  appointed  by  the  city  in  the  county  which  houses  the 
most  units  outside  of  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Obviously,  I  would  not  presume  to  speak  for  the  board,  who  are 
not  present  at  this  meeting.  But  I  work  for  the  board  and  I  respect 
the  board.  I  think  that  they  are  a  group  of  citizens  of  a  city  and  of 
the  county,  who  are  dedicated  people  and  who  are  doing  the  job  for 
the  residents  of  Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority.  And 
while  there  may  be  differences  of  views,  the  opportunities  to  dis- 
cuss those  differences  are  always  open,  and  we  certainly  would  be 
pleased  to  have  the  Congresswoman  or  her  staff  to  deal  with  these 
differences. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chairman  has  addressed  a  letter  to  me — I 
don't  know  if  you've  received  it  yet,  Congresswoman — in  reference 
to  some  issues  that  you've  brought  up.  I  think  that  he  states  in 
that  letter  that  he  is  more  than  willing  and  welcomes  the  opportu- 
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nitr  to  discasB  the  matters  and  difiiarefices  with  the  CongRfiSwoni- 
an  and  would  iniite  her  to  do  sa 

Chahman  Gcxzaudl  That's  the  chairman  of  your  board  tou  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  Jambs^  Tes,.  ar. 

Ms.  Oakas.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  vou  would  yidd  cm  that  point. 

I  appreciate  your  defending  the  board.  After  all,  your  job  relates 
to  it.  But  let  me  just  say  thKu  Mr.  Directm*  you«  yourself,  told  me 
that  when  I  asked  for  a  meeting  with  the  board  that  residents 
wanted  to  meet  with  the  board  and  so  on.  and  jrou  tdd  me  that 
you'd  passed  that  along  to  the  chairman  <^  the  board  and  he  said 
he  wasn't  interested.  Isn't  that  a  fact? 

Bfr.  James.  It  didn't  cmne  out  quite  like  that.  I  don't  remember 
the  circumstances  as  you  presented  them.  I  think  it  had  to  do  with 
an  issue  that  had  already  been  discussed  and  the  board  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  resolved  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Bfs.  Oakar.  Well.  I  am  going  to  put  in  the  record  my  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  just  a  small  example. 
The  inspector  general  said  our  housing  authority  is  really  corru[9t 
and,  with  due  respect  to  tl^  director,  I  know  he's  trying  and  he  s 
not  responsible  for  the  past  but  sometimes  the  past  is  prologue*  and 
you've  got  the  same  personalities  running  the  show.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  board  brings  up  a  resolution  not  on  the  agenda.  They  know 
the  community  wants  to  discuss  it.  What  have  they  got  to  hide? 
When  people  ask,  "Is  this  going  to  be  brought  up?'\  they  say,  **Oh, 
no,  you  know,  here's  our  published  agenda."  And  then  somebody 
brings  it  up  out  of  the  hat  and  they  pass  the  resolution  that  asks 
for  waivers  of  HUD,  which  puts  all  the  other  people  behind  who 
have  been  waiting  for  housing. 

This  is  the  sneakiness  of  that  board.  So  if  you  want  to  defend 
that  board,  I  will  oppose  you.  Now,  I  am  trying  to  be  nice  to  you, 
but  if  you  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  defense  here,  then  I  think 
that  for  the  record  I  have  to  establish  my  own  position. 

I  am  representative  of  the  point  of  view  of  thousands  of  people. 
The  problem  is  that  when  they  bring  up  resolutions  out  of  hand, 
who  do  you  think  supports  the  resolution?  The  residents  on  the 
board,  and  the  others  carte  blanche  support  it. 

Now,  this  is  not  the  only  time  this  kind  of  situation  has  hap- 
pened. And  this  is  minor  compared  to  the  manipulation  of  funds 
and  the  stolen  goods.  One  of  the  councilmen  in  our  area — he's  de- 
ceased— was  beaten  up  because  he  was  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  what  was  going  on  in  our  area. 

I  am  telling  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  thing  that  my  housing 
authority  could  do  is  disband  and  let  the  residents  manage  the 
funds,  with  some  assistance  from  a  consulting  firm  that's  objective, 
and  we  would  have  a  much  improved  situation,  believe  me. 

Maybe  Director  James  then  could  be  the  consultant  or  something 
and  maybe  some  positive  things  could  get  done.  Positive  developn 
ment  won't  happen  as  long  as  you  have  a  board  that  resists  having 
open  public  meetings  and  refrains  from  dealing  forthrightly  with 
conununities  in  which  they  choose  to  conduct  themselves. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  don't  wish  to  keep  you  longer,  but  you 
say  there  was  an  IG  report. 
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Mr.  James,  did  the  board  ever  address  itself  to  whatever  recom- 
mendations the  inspector  general  might  have  made? 

Mr.  James.  The  report  that  the  Congresswoman  has  in  mind — I 
am  not  even  familiar  with  it  at  the  present  time;  I  think  that  was 
some  time  ago,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  board  did  deal  with  it.  There 
has  been  no  recent  IG  report  on  CMHA.  And  all  of  the  auditing 
and  reports  of  the  CMHA  in  the  past  at  least  2  years  since  I  have 
been  there  have  been  responded  to  and  there  has  been  no  findings 
of  any  sort  that  we  are  aware  of.  So  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
report  that  the  Congresswoman  refers  to. 

Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  was  made  a  little  more 
than  2  years  ago.  The  report  was  completed  and  released  publicly 
right  before  Mr.  James  was  hired.  The  inspector  general  is  still 
monitoring  our  situation.  I  wish  him  luck.  There  is  no  way  to  ap- 
proach the  situation  other  than  just  to  eliminate  that  structure 
and  let  the  residents  manage  it. 

I  am  not  talking  about  Ronald  Reagan's  plan  when  I  talk  about 
privatization.  I  am  talking  about  letting  the  residents,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  consulting  firms,  manage  it.  With  the  limited  funds  the 
residents  have,  they'd  do  a  20,000  percent  better  job. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  we  did  hear  testimony  from  Ms.  Kimi 
Gray  earlier. 

Well,  Mr.  James,  we  know  we've  held  you.  If  you  have  any  addi- 
tional statements  you  wish  to  make,  we'd  certainly  recognize  you 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  James.  I  don't  think  so  at  the  present  time,  only  that  we 
have  done  a  study  on  tenant  management  in  our  agency,  which 
we'd  be  very  happy  to  supply  to  this  committee. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Yes;  we  would  be  intensely  interested  in 
that.  You  indicated  in  your  statement — and  if  there  is  no  objection, 
we  will  place  your  report  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  when  we 
receive  it. 

Mr.  James.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  And  we  would  appreciate  having  it.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

[See  the  appendix  section  for  the  referred  to  report.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  You  have  been  very  patient  and  very  kind, 
Mr.  James,  and  we  deeply  appreciate  your  appearing  here  today. 
It's  been  helpful  in  your  representation  of  the  larger  housing  au- 
thorities, particularly.  So  thank  you  very  much.  I  hope  we  have  en- 
abled you  to  keep  your  appointment  or  your  schedule. 

Mr.  James.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chico  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  pa- 
tience. You  have  been  extremely  kind  and  patient  and  enabled  us 
to  proceed  without  interruption. 

We  will  recognize  Mr.  Nicholson  unless,  Mr.  Chico,  you  have 
some  time  problem. 

Mr.  Chico.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  have  the  same  airplane  problem. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Oh,  you  do.  Well,  we'd  better  recognize  you 
right  away  and  expedite  the  proceedings. 
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more  logical  to  continue  the  current  modernization  appropriation 
until  the  results  of  this  survey  are  available  and  a  better  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  real  modernization  needs. 

HUD  proposed  no  new  assisted  units  in  fiscal  year  1986,  and  yet 
housing  authorities  all  over  the  Nation  are  experiencing  tremen- 
dous waiting  lists.  HUD's  new  programs,  as  yet  untried — like 
vouchers,  HoDAG,  and  residential  rehabilitation — have  also  felt  the 
budget  ax.  The  cruel  irony  of  an  elderly  applicant  dying  while  on  a 
waiting  list  while  HUD  seeks  no  new  development  funds,  causes 
one  to  wonder  where  this  country  is  going  in  its  pellmell  pursuit  of 
the  elusive  reduced  deficit. 

Some  of  our  specific  concerns,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  number  a 
few,  include  deregulation  and  the  return  to  local  control.  HUD 
simply  must  quit  tinkering  for  tinkering's  sake  and  begin  to  make 
serious  efforts  at  deregulation,  particularly  in  the  better  managed 
PHA's.  Along  with  deregulation  should  come  a  return  to  local  con- 
trol. The  best  technique  for  attaining  deregulation  is  probably  peer 
group  accreditation. 

All  of  the  industry  groups  are  supporting  deregulation,  accredita- 
tion, and  a  return  to  more  local  control.  Some  very  conservative 
sources  have  noted  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  Public  Housing  Pro- 
gram away  from  local  control,  and  take  the  position  that  the 
Nation  must  rethink  its  attitude  toward  the  poor  and  distinguish 
between  the  able  and  disabled  low-income  tenant.  They  call  for  a 
new  annual  contributions  contract  with  HUD,  vesting  control  at 
the  local  level,  and  are  urging  PHA's  to  rethink  the  role  of  public 
housing  and  to  begin  to  recommend  legislation  which  will  deal 
with  the  role  of  the  PHA  in  its  life  after  HUD.  Assuming  that 
HUD  will  butt  out  when  it  bails  out,  we  find  this  proposal  to  be  of 
great  interest. 

On  the  subject  of  minimum  rents  and  direct  payments  of  rents, 
HUD  is  asking  you  to  consider  minimum  rents  and  direct  rent  pay- 
ments by  social  service  agencies.  We  suggest  30  percent  of  the 
HUD  determined  fair  market  rent  as  equitable. 

Under  this  system,  social  service  agencies  would  pay  directly  to 
the  public  housing  agency  in  behalf  of  their  clients  the  amount  of 
shelter  costs  figured  in  the  current  budget.  This  would  eliminate 
zero  rents  and  effect  tremendous  savings  while  eliminating  one  of 
our  primary  sources  of  collection  losses. 

The  subject  of  economic  mix  and  PHA  deficits  is  something  we 
are  very  interested  in.  A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Congress  decreed 
that  public  housing  should  be  reserved  primarily  for  very  low 
income  families,  those  with  50  percent  or  less  than  the  median 
income  in  the  community  in  which  they  live.  We  opposed  this 
change  then,  we've  opposed  it  since,  and  we  still  oppose  it. 

The  effect  of  eliminating  the  upper  level  of  low-income  tenants 
has  been  to  guarantee  the  public  ghetto  and  to  deny  the  residents 
of  public  housing  the  privilege  of  close  association  of  neighbors 
with  the  more  affluent  and  upwardly  mobile  of  their  peers. 

This  legislation  has  also  reduced  dwelling  rental  income  for 
PHA's,  increased  PHA  reliance  upon  Federal  subsidy,  and  has  thus 
increased  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  rural  America,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  years  now  much  of 
t      new  assisted  housing  has  been  built  and  financed  through  the 
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Farmers  Home  Adminktraticm.  While  laiiger  cities,  througfa  enact- 
ment and  enftHX^ement  <^  minimum  bou^ng  standards,  urban  re> 
newal  type  activities,  and  other  initiatives  have  promoted  bettn* 
housing,  siidi  is  not  the  case  in  many  of  the  rural  parts  of  the 
Naticm. 

The  administration  move  to  eliminate  the  Farmers  Hcxne  Pro- 
gram and  transfer  those  activities  to  HUD  is  another  setback,  in 
our  opinion.  TTie  result  of  this  move  will  inevitably  reduce,  if  not 
eliminate,  new  decent  housing  opportunities  for  country  folks  and 
will  force  them  to  seek  redress  from  an  understaffed  agency  unfo- 
miliar  with  rural  problems. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  may  I  just  list  a  few  of  our  con- 
cerns. A  laconic  countryman,  once  asked  about  what  the  preacher 
preached  about,  said,  "Sin."  His  questioner  said,  'What  did  he 
say?"  The  countryman  said,  "He's  agin  it."  That's  the  way  we  feel 
about  pets,  Mr.  Chairman.  We're  agin  'em.  Not  at  our  house,  but 
certainly  in  concentrated  areas  of  population  such  as  public  hous- 
ing where  the  tenants  themselves  are  opposed  to  it 

Tax  exemption,  we're  for  it.  Section  8  voucher  administration 
fees,  leave  them  alone;  8.5  percent  is  about  right.  Section  8  and 
voucher  portability,  we  have  major  concerns  in  this  area,  and  think 
that  a  demonstration  program  would  probably  be  the  appropriate 
direction  for  this  to  take. 

Deregulation  of  CIAP,  we're  for  it.  Funding  cuts  in  CIAP,  we're 
agin  it  Permanent  predictable  fund  levels  in  CIAP,  we're  very 
much  for  it.  Des^regation,  we're  for  it.  Let's  work  with  HUD  and 
the  other  institutions  in  our  communities  and  put  a  stop  to  this 
business  of  dual  housing  systems. 

The  homeless,  we're  for  'em.  They  need  a  place  to  stay.  Tenant 
homeownership,  we're  a  little  bit  cautious.  If  we  all  had  a  Kimi 
Gray  in  every  project  that  we  operate,  we  would  be  less  cautious,  I 
assure  you. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  the  final  stages — some 
say  terminal — of  preparing  a  comprehensive  position  paper  on  the 
issues  confronting  the  public  housing  industry.  Now  at  34  pages, 
the  current  draft  should  be  reduced  further,  and  we  hope  to  have  it 
available  to  the  committee  by  April. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  here  this 
morning  and  to  present  our  testimony,  and  would  be  happy  to  try 
to  answer  any  questions  the  chairman  might  have. 

[Mr.  Nicholson's  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Public 
Housing  Authorities  Directors  Association,  follows:] 
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n.  CBASMMAM,  KEIBEB  OF  TS  SGBOOMMnTEE,  I  XM  BXOMN 
mCBOUOM,  JX^  YICS  PKBSUKUT  FOB  LfiGSLAnON  OF  THE  FOBUC  liOOSlNa 

AUTHonrBS  mBcroBS  assooatiqn  (phatda)  ahd  £3CEcunrE  duectok  of 

T^  CQLUIBIB,  GA  BOOBKG  AUTHOSITT.  FUST  AND  FOSEHQST,  OM  BEHALF 
OF  PHA/DUi  I  WAlir  TO  THAJIK  TOU  FOB  T^  OPOKTONITT  TO  TSSIVT  BEFORE 
TOO  AND  TO  APPLAUD  THB  SGBOOMlfirTEE  ON  ITS  STRONG  AND  LONG  RECORD 
OF  OCMfCERN  AND  OEIICATIQN  TO  TS  HOCBRIG  NEEDS  OF  AMERICAS  U>« 
OfOOME  FAMLIBS. 

PHA/DA  REPRESENTS  TBE  EXECUTIVE  CIRECTORS  OF  tM  PIJBUC  dOUSING 
AGENCIBS  THROUGHOUT  THE  GMITEDSTATBS  AND,  L.\DIBS  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF 
THE  SIBOOMMTTTEE,  WE  NEED  TOUR  HELP  ONCE  AGAIN.  HUI/S  PROPOSED 
BUDGET  FOR  FT  198S  FAILS  TOTALi^YTO  ADDRESS  THE  EX6TING  HOUSING  CRS6 
IN  THS  COUNTRY.  ONE  FAILS  TO  SEE  THE  LOQC  OF  HUD  REFUSING  TOFCHO 
EITHER  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  OR  CAPTTAL  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  EXSTING  SfOOii 
WHILE  PHA5  IN  ALL  REQONS  OF  THE  NATI(»<  NOW  CARRY  MULTI-YEAR  TENANT 
WAITING  LBTS.  flUDS  BUDGET  B  AT  BEST  SHORT  SIGHTED,  AT  WORST,  AS 
INDICATION  THB  ADBUNBTRATICW  INTENDS  TO  FULLY  DIVEST  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  OF  flS  MORAL  AND  I£GAL  OBUGAHON  OF  PROVIDING  DECENT, 
SAFE  AND  SANITARY  HOUSING  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS. 

OUR  IMMEDL\TE  OBUGATION  B  TO  ENSURE  THE  LIVEABILIPY  AND  LONG 
TERM  VIABILITY  OF  OUR  EXBTING  STOCK  OF  LOW  INCOME  HOUSING,  TO  THAT 
END  WE  URGE  YOUR  REJECTION  OF  HUD^  PROPOSED  FUNDING  LEVELS  FOR 
PUBUC  HOUSING  OPERATING  SUBSIIXES  AND  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSBTANCE  PROGRAM  (CL\P). 

HUD  PROPOSES  TO  FUND  OPERATING  SUBSIDIES  IN  FY  1986  AT  $1.01 
BILUON.  HUDS  ESTIMATE  FOR  PRESENT  YEAR  OPERATING  SUBSIDY  COSTS  6 
$1.24  BILLION;  $L20  WAS  EXPENDED  IN  FY  1984.     HUD  BUTTRESSES  ITS  LOW  FY 
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1986  REQUEST  BY  PROMISING  TO  SAVE  FUNDS  VIA  A  SOON  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 
VACANCIES  PENALTY  REGULATION  AND  A  ONE  YEAR  FREEZE  ON  PHA 
OPERATING  EXPENSES.  HUD9  1984  PROPOSED  VACANCIES  RULE  WAS 
RETRACTED  AFTER  CONSIDERABLE  INDUSTRY  PRESSURE.  AS  IT  TURNS  OUT, 
HUD  HAD  FAILED  TO  TAKE  INTO  CONSIDERATION  BOTH  THE  COSTS  OF 
MAINTAINING  TEMPORARILY  VACANT  UNITS  AND  THE  LEGAL  OBSTACLES  TO 
PROPERTY  SALES  AND  DISPOSITION.  THE  PROPOSAL  VIRTUALLY  FORCED  PHAS 
TO  MODERNIZE  OR  SELL.  INCIDENTALLY,  NO  NEW  MODERNIZATION  FUNDS  WERE 
TO  BE  PROVIDED.  IN  FACT,  HUD  NOW  PROPOSES  TO  FREEZE  MODERNIZATION 
FUNDING.  PHA/DA  IN  REVIEWING  THIS  HISTORY,  MUST  VIEW  WFTH  SUSPICION 
HUiyS  FINANCIAL  PREMISE  FOR  THIS  FUNDING  CUT.  REGARDING  THE  FREEZE, 
VHAT  \RE  PHAS  TO  DO  WHEN  BASIC  MAINTENANCE  ITEMS  INCREASE  IN  PRICE 
OR  WITH  MULTI-YEAR  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AGREEMEiX TS?  HUD  SEEMS  TO 
3E  CREATING  A  BUDGET  IN  A  VACUUM  IGNORING  BOTH  OUTSIDE  INFLUENCES 
AND  rrS  OWN  RELATED  BUDGET  CUTS.  DOING  SO  B  DISHON^IST  .\.i3 
MISLEADING. 

PHA/DA  URGES  CONGRESS  TO  PROVIDE  F'J.^DING  FOR  OPERATING 
SUBSIDIES  AT  A  LEVEL  EQUAL  TO  HUD'S  0;V.>I  FY  1985  ESTIMATE  OF  REAL  NEfiD, 
$1.24  BILLION,  PLUS  AN  APPLIED  INFLATION  FACPOH.  IF  THERE  ARE  IN  FACT 
MAJOR  SAVINGS  TO  BE  HAD  IN  FY  1986  THOSE  SAVINGS  WILL  NOT  BE  LOST  BUT 
WILL  BE  APPLIED  TO  LATRR  YEAR  COSTS.  TO  CUT  FUNDING  TO  THE  HUD 
PROPOSED  LEVEL  WOULD  ALSO  FAIL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  UNEXP^:crf- D  r^siOBLEMS, 
SUCH  AS  A  SEVERE  WINTER  AND  ITS  RELATED  INCREASED  ENTERGY  AND 
MAINTENANCE  COSTS,  AND  PREJUOICE  OUT  YEAR  BUDGETS. 

ALSO  NOTE  THAT  SHOULD  HUD'S  OTHER  BUDGET  CUTS  HH.  PUT  INTO 
EFFECT,  THE  CIAP  FREEZE  IN  PARTICULAR,  PHAS  WILL  3£  FORCED  TO  DIP  INTO 
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I  psopoKS  TO  err  za^?  fibtskg  fsoh  ax  ft  ims 
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01  OHE  TEAS  ChTWQL  FXHIISG  TO  A  I2B  TSAX  SAS  SJKSS  S^ITS  : 
ONE  TEAS  FOflHiG  91  FT  IMi.  S  >B  AS  BOISTST.  T^  SlASIlAAd  TO 
WHIGB  TOB  AiWMJKJ'AATMg  «KSS  IB  TO  ASPH^  79E  'SOPOSAL  WOULD  3£ 
RmCOLED.  TflE  CUF  nOPOBAL  ^S  IB  TO  MADVTAIK  A  HcIJl-dlL^aK 
DOLLAX  UiWailftJfr  V  1.1  ML^LXM  IZRES  OF  FIBLKT  aOOSKG  lOTH  SlIS 
MILUOM,  NATIOMVnC  ASDTSJi  9UD  IVOBIB  ^  TSlkr  f  T  . ««:  Xt£IB  «&«. 
BE  ONLT  $7C1  HLUQB,  A1JB5T  SIM  fBLlMM  B£LOV  ?T  IMS  FIKiXNG.  «C  ALL 
IQfOW  THBE  BnUIATES  DO  %Oi  KIFLECT  S£<UJrT.  TO  FClTiEa  OELAT 
CAPirOL  mPEOITEMEnS  mUL  LEAD  TO  OECXEJSED  CQ61S  IK  OwT  l^\iti.  A 
REPAIRED  BOOER  B  ALMATS  Cig.V>£R  THAU  A  REPLACED  BOILER.  RfiPAlRMG 
ELECTRICAL  OEFIOEMCXES  S  \LirAlS  CHEAPER  THJ^N  REBULIING  A  PROJECT 
DESTROTED  Df  AN  ELECT «C\L  FIRE. 

AS  raS  SGBCOlOOrTEE  B  WELL  AWARE,  A  MAJOR  NATION  NIJ£,  i4.S 
MILUON  SURVET  B  NOV  GNDERMAT  TO  DETERMINE  THE  TRCE  COSTS  Of 
REPAIRING  THE  NATKXTS  PCBUC  HOCBING  STOCK.  C4NDATEO  BT  CONGRESS 
AND  AGAI!6T  HDD  OPPOBmON,  THB  SURVET  ITILL  PROVIDE  A  DETAILED 
ANALYSE  OP  THE  PRESENT  STATE  AND  FUTURE  MEEDS  OF  OCR  PUAS.  IF  HUD  BS 
CONFIDENT  ONLT  $175  MILLIN  IN  FY  i9d6  \SD  $761  MILUON  IN  FT  1987  ARE  ALL 
THATB  NEEDED,  WHY,  WE  ML^T  ASK,  DID  CONGRESS  DEMAND  TUB  SURVtxT? 

PENDING  THE  RESULTS  OF  THB  SURVET  HUD  OUGHT  TO  FUND  01  U>  l.>i 
ACCORD  WTTH  LEGTriMATE  FT  1986  NEED.  CONTINUATiaS  AT  FT  1985S  LEVdL 
OF  $1,725  BILUON  IN  BUDGET  AUTHORITT  WILL  ENSURE  NO  liADICAL 
DETERIORATION     IN     EXBTWG    STOCK.        BT    THB    TIME     NEXT     YEAH     T  «> 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  MAYHAVESOME  RESULTS  FROM  THIS  SUUVfiV  ^^ID  WILL  BE  BEST 
ABLE  TO  DETERMINE  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  MODERNIZATION  PROGRAM.  THAT 
DECISION  WILL  BE  BASED  OM  FACTS  AND  HARD  DATA  AND  NOT  UNRELATED 
BSUES  AND  CONCERNS  AS  IN  PRESENT  HUD  PROPOSALS. 

HUD  PROPOSES  NO  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  BE  FUNDED  IN  FY  1986  (14,500  UNIT 
INCREASE  IN  PROPOSED  BUDGET  B  REQUIRED  FOR  REPLACEMENT  UNITS  ONLY 
UNDER  EXPIRING  CONTRACTS  AND  PROGRAM  TERMINATIONS).  A  SURVEY  OF  12 
LARGE  PHAS  REVEALED  AVERAGE  WAITING  LETS  OF  29  MONTHS  FOR  FA.4fl.I£S 
(LONGER  FOR  LARGER  FAMILIES)  AND  25  MONTHS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY.  SMALL 
PHAS  ARE  EQUALLY  PRESSURED.  A  PHA  IN  RURAL  UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  WITH 
378  TOTAL  UNITS  HAS  A  WAITING  LET  OF  104.  AVERAGE  TURNOVER  IS  UNDER 
TEN  PERCENT  ANNUALLY.  THE  CRUEL  IRONY  OF  ELDERLY  APPUCANTS  NOT 
LIVING  LONG  ENOUGH  TO  GET  APARTMENTS  WHILE  HUD  SEEKS  NO  NEW 
DEVELOPMENT  B  UNAVOIDABLE.  IF  EVER  THERE  WAS  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 
FAILURE  OF  THIS  ADMINBTRATION'S  TSAFETY  NET"  FOR  LOW  INCOME 
AMERICANS  THB  B  FT. 

IN  RECENT  YEARS  THIS  ADMINBTIU  flOM  ADMFTTEDTHE  NEED  FOR  MORE 
LOW  INCOME  HOUSING  AND  URGED  CONGRESS  TO  FUND  IN  EXCESS  OF  100,000 
HOUSING  VOUCHERS.  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  VIABILITY  OF  VOUCHERS  ASIDE,  HUD 
NOW  DOES  NOT  EVEN  WBH  TO  FUND  TTS  OWN  VOUCHER  PROGRAM.  HUDB 
PROPOSED  BUDGET  B  ALSO  SOMEWHAT  MISLEADING  IN  THAT  ONE  MIGHT 
BELIEVE  HUD  HAS,  UNTIL  NOW  ADVOCATED  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITY.  PIPfiLh^li 
UNITS,  WHICH  THE  DEPARTMENT  ACTIVELY  SEEKS  TO  CANCEL,  WERE  INITIALLY 
FUNDEDEITHERPRIO^TOTHBADMINBTRATION  OR  AGAINST  rrS  WBHES.  ^JJS 
CALL  FOR  A  TEMPORARY  FREEZE  B  SL^IPLY  \  ROSE  (A  WEED?)  BY  ANOTHER 
NAME.  HUD  HAS  LONG  OPPOSED  ANY  NEW  DEVELOP  v!£ NT  FUNDING  AND  ONLY 
CONGRESS  DESERVES  THE  CREDTT  FOR  SEEING  TO  THE  CONTRARY. 
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PBILHik    GMGES   AOOTTWOB    OF    FOfasa  uJSi^iS  ADCQCAIE   TO  FGHD 
UR  OF  WSLW  PCBUC  OOGSliG  ASI}  \DQSlOSAL  S^ClKk^  t  £XBTWG 

canrs.  t^lje  cam  se  lbtl^  docbt  j^  to  se&j.  tse  qklt  qcEsnoM  b  oqa 

■BOUTE.  PKLDa  IfiOCdE^ukJTEJLT  SSDOdSS  TEK  OerELGPIKJrr  A^D 
SfiCnOB  •  0CB£JCXrS  ^  F0CS3  is  OB  I  %Om  ftlFOBE  TIB  SCBCOitlCrrE£. 
T3BE  ASE  SOT  PC  IS  THE  SCT  TOTALS  AS3  ABE  IS  FACT  MIELL  6€LOM 
FTMIMMG  LETELS  OF  A  ICSE  FOCS  TEAS  AGO.  3  TSV  Or  7£  "Jmr.kK  TiSSE 
KQCBIS  AlE  MDi3&r  SDEED. 

HAWG  SOW  TOCCHED  CPOK  HJI  L  I  MAST  TO  2E1AT  TaS  ASSOCXATiQK<S 
SCPPOST  FOB  IB  CO^TE^nS.  COffTZAlT  TO  KTCH  riCICSJf,  T3B  E  >OT  AJi 
OflEALBTIC  31.:.  70  3i&AjrT  THAT  VKS  WOXiX^D  3E  TO  A30PT  TdB 
ADIfKBTEATIOVS  V£V  TSAT  L&S  B  3£T7E£  F02  AJCJS:>%5  LOji  L^i  JDJi£ 
POPCLATIQK.  TaS  31^5  TOTAL  3CDGET  ACTaQ8I7Y  2S  &1>  3LLJQS.  dAi^ 
HUD5  IMi  ACTHCMUTT.  SSKCE  TSAT  TUC  OCB  3EEEO  dJS  2kC2£AS£^,  SOT 
DECBEASHX  COSSnCl  PBCES  a&TE  SSES.  JiOT  FA'^'^S.  SOCIAL.  SES^iCES 
HAITE  DECSEJSED.  SOZ  EVES  2E1IAUED  THE  SA4E.  H  B  ISbiiUJCAX*  TO  CJT 
3^ICSKITE3Fr«D6  CSDEl  TSSE  CUCU16TASCES. 

PBA.DA  ESPEC2ALLT  APPLACDB  HSIS  ?RWEi^S  f  02  ^'Jli  SEGULATOST 
Ofc  E3SIGeI?.  rr  B  A30C7  TDK  HUD  STOPPED  TSiiLXSG  FOB  IlS^^JiiJS  SAaE 
ASD  SETUBICD  TO  nS  TBCE  BOLE  OF  SELPKG  TO  dCJSZ  Z'dE  POO^  TO  ASBT, 
:!i(X  STTLADATE.  LOCAL  aOGSWGPBObCXBS.TSPaAS.  7t«>  T^  T.^^SY  HAS 
ALBEADT  ADOBESED  ?FS,  ClAP,  3£:«£LOPlfEST.  T^  MOIKBXIZATia.S  Sw2^£Y 
ASD  PHA/Dlk  OAS  LOKG  VOICED  VEBT  STBOBSG  OPPCBITK»  TO  dCJ^  DiCOME 
BECAPTUBEPOUCT.  ME  A3^££  \>'T?iSUC  BOCSBiGLOST  TO  DEHOuinOS  OB 
DEPOBITiOK  IfCST  3E  lEPLA  ZID  3T  3iO  LESS  THA^  A  EQL'AL  SLitiER  OF  SEW 
?UBUC  HOGSBiG  CSIIS.  QEMOLinOii  AJiD  D6PQBin>^  S  x^  Iv^  J^  3^T 
\30^l£SSED  BT  LOCAL  ?BAS  ASD  THEIB  COmfUSITES.   L>i  .iO  S  i>&.  dOmE,\  tJi. 
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OUGHT  HUD  PROMOTE  DEMOLITION /OiSPGSiriON  AS  A  MEANS  OP  REDUaNQ THE 
NATIONS  LOW  INCOME  HOUSING  STOCK.  OUR  JOINT  ROLES  AND  MANDATE  ARE 
TOSUPPLYSHELTER.NOT  DESTROY  IT. 

PHA/DA  APPLAUDS  HR  VS  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  P  ERF  OH  tvU  NCE 
FUNDING  SYSTEM  MECHANBM  TO  MORE  REALBTICALLY  REFLECT  LOCAL 
VARIABLES      AND      REWARD     PHAS      FOR      EFFECTIVE      MANAGEMENT.  A 

REPLACEMENT  RESERVE,  WE  AGREE,  WOULD  GO  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARDS 
ATTAINING  PROGRAM  STABILFT  Y  AND  EFFIQENCY. 

SECTION  118  OF  HRl  PROVIDES  FOR  INDUSTRY  CERTIFICATION  OF  PHA 
PERFORMANCE.  PHA/DA      STRONGLY     SUPPORTS      PEER     SUPPORT      AND 

ASSISTANCE.  WHEN  PHAS  SEEK  SUCH  ADVICE,  COLLEAGUES  SHOULD  SHARE 
EXPERIENCES  AND  EXPERTBE.  IN  NO  WAY  SHOULD  THIS  BE  TURNED  INTO  A 
STICK  WFTH  WHICH  TO  BEAT  OR  INTIMIDATE  PHAS.  PHAS  SHOULD  FEEL 
COMFORTABLE  SEEKING  BOTH  CERTIFICATION  AND  PEER  ASSBTANCE.  IF  A  P.-t\ 
VOLUNTARILY  REQUESTS  ACCREDTTATION  IN  ORDER  TO  OPERATE  U.SDSrt 
SIMPLIFIED  HUD  PROCEDURES,  FAILURE  TO  ATTAIN  SUCH  ACCREDITATION 
OUGHT  NOT  RESULT  IN  NEW  PENALTIES.  PEER  ADVICE  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  TO 
EVENTUALLY  PASS  SUCH  MUSTER.  NEW  PENALTIES  WOULD  ONLY  SCARE  OFF 
PHAS  SEEKING  ACCREDTTATION  AND  PEER  ADVICE. 

THE  ADMINBTRATIONS  PROPOSED  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  FARlViERS  HO.vlE 
ADMINBTRATION  B  NOT  A  CONSOLIDATION  BUT  RATHER  AN  ELIMINATIOM  OF 
CONSIDERABLE  HOUSING  ASSBTANCE.  NOTE  THE  WISDOM  OF  CUTTING  HUD 
STAFF  BY  TEN  PERCENT,  CLOSING  A  NUMBER  OF  FIELD  OFFICES  WHIi^ 
REQUIRING  HUD  TO  ADOPT  AND  MAINTAIN  A  NATIONAL  t^URAL  HOUSING 
PROGRAM.  HUD  B  UNFAMILIAR  WFTH  FMHA  PROGRAMS  AND  COMMUNITIES. 
FORQNG  RURAL  AND  URBAN  HOUSERS  TO  COMPETE  FOR  FEWER  FUNDS 
DENIGRATES  BOTH,  ASSBTS  NEFTHER.     RURAL  COMMUNFTIK  ARE  CORRECT  IN 
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FEARING  THB   PROPOSAL    WILL   LEAVE  THEM  UNATTENDED.     CITIBS  SHOULD 
INI»ED  FEAR  FOR  THEIR  ALREADY  DRASTICALLY  REDUCED  F  UN  DING. 

RURAL  AMERICA  CONTAINS  MANY  OF  OUR  VERY  POOR  AND  WE  COMMEND 
HR  1  AND  rrS  PROGRAM  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THESE  PEOPLE  LEAST  ABLE  TO  FEND 
FOR  THEMSELVES.  IF  EVER  THERE  WAS  A  GROUP  DESERVING  OF  WASHINarON<S 
ATTENnON  IT  B  THE  LONG  FORGOTTEN  RURAL  POOR. 

IN  1983  CONGRESS  PASSED  LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  THE  ALLOWAiNTCE  OP 
PETS  IN  ASSBTBD  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELESRLY.  NO  ONE  QUESTIONS  THE  GOOD 
INTENT  BEHIND  THAT  LEGISLATION,  WE  DO  QUESTION  WHETHER  FTS  IMPACT  WAS 
EXAMINED. 

IF  EVER  THERE  HAS  BEEN  AN  ADMINBTRATIVE  NIGHTMARE,  THIS  PETS 
LAW  WILL  JOIN  nS  RANKS.  THE  PETS  PROVBION  FAILED  TO  TAKE  INTO 
CONSIMRATION  THE  ULTIMATE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  COSTS  OF  FTS 
IMPLEMENTATIC»«.  INSURANCE,  VERMIN,  HEALTH  HAZARDS^  INC.i::.-y3iiD 
MAINTENANCE  COSTS  AND  LACK  OF  FAaLiriES  ARE  ONLY  SOME  OF  THE 
PROBLEMS  NOW  BEING  FACED  BY  HOUBERS  OF  THE  ELDERLY.  WHAT  DOES  ONE 
DO  WHEN  MOST  TENANTS  DETEST  PETS  WHILE  A  SMALL  MINORITY  WISH  TO  HAVE 
THEM?  HUD  6  NOT  PROVIDING  ADDmONAL  FUNDS  FOR  GROUNDS  AND 
INTERNAL  MAINTENANCE.  NOT  SURPRISINGLY,  HUD  RECEIVED  2,664  COdvIENTS 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  ITS  1984  REQUEST  FOR  RECOMMENDATIONS.  2,297  OPPOSED  THE 
PETS  LAW  IN  ITS  ENTIRETY.  PIU/:OA  STRONGLY  URGES  CONGRESS  TO  RETRACT 
THB  LEGBLATION  AND  PERMIT  INTERESTED  PARTIES  TO  PRiiS'iMr  THEIR 
ARGUMENTS  AND  CONCERNS  AND  THEN  ADOPT  A  WORKABLE  L.VW  FOR 
ENSURING  THE  COMPANIONSHIP  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSINGS  ELDERLY.  WHILE  iVlANY 
AT  FIRST  THOUGHT  THIS  AN  INNOCENT  PROPOSAL,  FACTS  NOW  BEAli  OUT  ^.iE 
SERIOUSNESS,  DIFFICULTY  AND  COST  OF  IMPLEMENTING  THB  LAW. 
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FINALLY,  PHA/DA  B  NOW  PREPARING  A  PAPER  DBTAILINQ  PREGSE 
MECHANBMS  FOR  FURTHER  IMPROVING  MANY  OF  THE  PR0GRAi\6  DBCUSSEDIN 
THB  TESTIMONY  AND  IN  HR  1.  THE  PAPER  WILL  ALSO  PROVIDE  INNOVATIVE 
IDEAS  FOR  INEXPENSIVE  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT.  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THB 
SUBCOMMITTEE  WILL  RECEIVE  THB  STRATEGIES  PAPER  WITHIN  THE  OO.^NG 
WEEKS.  WE  PEEL  THE  PAPER  WILL  PROVI££  MUCH  FUEL  FOR  THOUGHT 
REGARDING  EXISTING  HOUSING  ACTIViriES  AND  t^gW  MEANS  FOR  ADDRESSING 
THE  NATIONS  FUTURE  HOUSING  NEEDS. 

THE  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AUTHORTTIES  DIRECTORS  ASSOCIATION  B 
APPRECIATIVE  OF  THB  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  THESE  VIEWS  AND  B  EAGER 
TO  WORK  WfTH  DEMOCRATIC  AND  REPUBLICAN  ALIKE  TO  ADDH2S3  OUH 
MUTUAL  CONCERNS. 

THANK  YOU. 
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fiar  sBj  proiraoL.  &r  s&e  raogs  poirt  mat  ctt  vesj 

'  tiK-  ^pEB^Bl^  BS:  SET  pTQ^rSOK. 

GO  fit^ftcmifft  oar  kUiieuiL  le^iei  ^speoffiot^  m  hoossog: 
Fnierai  hiaqmig  profraans.  wqoM  jqik  recoBoysDieod  a&j 
m  priisiEies  as  m  ism^  we  m%isc  a^osc  ad&s^  cr  sdbcract- 
113^  vidim  tfaae  iTversQ  ii»]ip*fffiBtg  a|i|KU|KijtaoB>  viioe  ve  ml^  pol 
sane  of  the  mi|rffa*^  and  m  samat  places  t^ke  swaT  some  of  it? 

Mr.  SwrmnumK.  Jhxs  ejlimtlr  ^SBeah  to  doL^Mr.  Carper.  Toa 
wimS  QD  est  so^bbooh^  cs9B  s  tizrx. 

Mr.  Cum.  WeiL'grie  it  a  shoe. 

Mr.  Xkbougbt.  For  iastaDOCL  if  joa  ^dft  all  of  the  emphasis 
aw^ar  firoEEi  una  naGremeiEtai  hoosB)^  assEtance.  such  as  the  arfmin- 
jslf^taai  puifwwps  and  pot  aD  of  the  maoey  in  managemenl^  direct- 
ed at  msna^BSBeat  soiixtiansy  joa  deny  th^  reahtr  that  thefe  is  a 
great  need  far  ad£tianai  pohbc  hoosin^  in  the  Xatioii. 

At  the  same  time,  if  joa  take  maoey  avaj  firom  the  dAP  Pro- 
gram and  maoey  aaaj  firom  the  operating  sofasidT  fonck  that  most 
boosing  authorities  need  so  desperatety.  and  ^lift  it  into  develop 
mmt.  joa  let  the  eygjring  stock  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  it 
iDsy  not  ever  oooie  back. 

So  to  answer  joar  qnpsrinn,  ar.  I  don't  have  an  answer  to  that 


Mr.  Cakpeb.  I  want  to  ask  jaa  to  think  about  it^  and  I  didn't 
know  that  joa  would  haie  an  answer  today.  I  think  that  s  uhi- 
mately  where  we're  going  to  come  down,  basically  working  with 
the  same  pot  of  money  in  ahnost  every  program,  and  to  the  effect 
that  we  make  any  changes,  to  make  them  within  the  margins;,  to 
the  extent  that  you  work  in  the  field  and  have  probably  forgotten 
more  about  these  fnrograms  than  most  a[  us  are  lik^y  ever  to 
know,  I  think. 

Mr.  Nkholson.  I  have  beoi  around,  sir. 

Mr.  Carper.  I  think  you  could  probably  add  scxnething  to  the  de- 
dskxmiaking  process. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Carper.  Again,  thank  you  fw  being  here  today. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  on  some  of  the  recommendations  you*ve  made, 
those  recmnmendations  follow  the  adoption  of  some  parts  of  what 
now  is  law.  By  way  o[  amendments,  the  subcommittee  never  really 
went  along,  for  the  reasons  you  well  stated.  A  couple  of  those  were 
floor  amendments,  and  they  became  emotional  issues,  like  pets  for 
the  elderly.  Well,  we  had  not  wanted  to  l^islate  in  that  area  any 
more  than  we  wanted  to  l^islate  in  that  area  with  respect  to 
smoking  in  the  public  housing  authority. 
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However,  that  was  not  the  will  of  the  House  when  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  on  the  House  floor.  As  to  the  other  things  that 
you  feel  should  be  repealed.  Those  came  by  way  of  compromise 
with  the  other  body  in  the  final  result  of  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
conference  committee  results.  So  essentially  I  think  the  subcommit- 
tee had  been  in  very  close  contact  with  your  organization,  public 
housing  directors,  and  administrators.  But  I  did  want  to  point  out 
that  your  major  recommendations  were  something  that  the  com- 
mittee as  a  committee  had  been  in  agreement  with  to  b^n  with. 

But  we  certainly  want  to  thank  you  for  your  presence  and  for 
your  contribution,  Mr.  Nicholson.  I  know  you  have  traveled  a  good 
distance  here,  and  it's  very  much  appreciated,  and  it  will  be  very, 
very  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  next  recognize  Mr.  Chico  and  thank 
him  for  his  patience  as  well.  And  we're  delighted  that  my  colleague 
could  remain  here  because  we  have  had  in  the  past  trouble  in  get- 
ting witnesses  to  come  in.  In  fact,  one  of  our  witnesses  this  morn- 
ing was  to  be  Mr.  George  Nolan,  but  he  was  snowed  in.  And  so  we 
very  seldom  have  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  witnesses  and 
have  a  hearing  on  this  aspect,  that's  very  important,  that  this  sub- 
committee has  been  very  sensitive  to,  and  that's  what  is  known  as 
the  Program  for  Indian  Housing. 

So  without  any  further  ado,  Mr.  Chico,  let  me  thank  you  for 
being  present,  and  we  recognize  you  at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  WAYNE  CHICO.  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  HOUSING  COUNCIL,  SELLS,  AZ 

Mr.  Chico.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  n^y 
name  is  Wayne  Chico,  chairman  of  the  National  American  Indian 
Housing  Council.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify 
on  H.R.  1  and,  more  specifically,  Indian  housing. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  NIAC's  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  this  subcommittee,  and  especially 
to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  your  continued  support  and 
commitment  to  Indian  housing.  I  commend  the  chairman  for  spon- 
soring H.R.  1,  the  Housing  Act  of  1985. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chico.  While  the  administration  and  others  are  advocating 
the  end  to  assisted  housing,  this  legislation  represents  the  commit- 
ment from  the  Federal  Government  that  is  needed  to  continue  the 
unified  effort  to  help  meet  the  rising  unmet  housing  need  in  Indian 
country. 

Today  I  wish  to  express  my  great  concern  on  the  future  of  Indian 
housing.  The  administration  has  continually  recommended  the  ze- 
roing-out  of  this  program,  one  that  in  many  areas  is  the  only  viable 
housing  program  in  existence.  While  States  are  facing  the  same 
fate  in  Indian  country  if  assisted  housing  is  ended,  there  is  no 
other  avenue  to  pursue  for  funding. 

Many  tribes  do  not  tax  individuals,  do  not  have  land  taxes,  and 
have  no  economic  development  to  help  generate  funding  to  main- 
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tain  a  local  hocuang  pipgram.  Tbe  adininistrati<m  omtinues  to  ask 
agencies  to  begin  to  use  the  existing  housing  stock  to  house  the 
poor.  Bfr.  Qiairman,  in  Indian  country,  that  housing  stock  has  not 
been  created.  To  eliminate  Indian  housing  would  cause  a  crisis  in 
Indian  country  that  may  have  a  damaging  effect  that  could  never 
be  reversed. 

The  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council  objects  to  the 
proposed  cuts  and  the  possibility  of  a  2-year  moratorium  in  new 
construction  in  Indian  boosing,  for  the  following  reasons:  One,  ap- 
proximately 90,000  Indian  families  are  in  need  of  substantial  hous* 
ing  assistance  of  some  kind.  In  1970  this  figure  was  63,000  femiilies. 

Two,  of  the  149,227  existing  Indian  homes,  56,300  are  in  sub> 
standsund  condition,  with  31,395  of  these  needing  m£^r  renovation 
to  be  brouj^t  up  to  standard,  and  24,905  needing  complete  replace* 
ment. 

Three,  a  total  of  58,002  new  houses  need  to  be  built  to  meet  1984 
needs  for  homes  on  reservations. 

Four,  33,097  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  families  are  homeless, 
most  of  whom  are  too  poor  or  from  too  small  a  tribe  to  benefit  from 
any  housing  program  except  the  BIA  Housing  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, which  is  a  rehab  program  but  is  very  small. 

Meanwhile,  the  trend  in  appropriated  Indian  housing  units  since 
1981  has  declined  steadilv,  while  the  needs  continue  to  rise;  2,400 
units  in  fiscal  year  1981  from  6,000  originally  proposed,  2,160  units 
in  fiscal  year  1982  from  zero  proposed,  2,000  units  in  1983  from 
zero  proposed,  2,500  units  in  fiscal  year  1984  from  the  2,500  pro- 
posed, and  2,000  units  in  fiscal  year  1985  from  2,500  proposed 
again. 

Complicating  the  severe  need  for  adequate  housing  are  the 
unique  social,  economic,  and  l^al  factors  sdTecting  Indian  people. 
These  require  original  solutions  to  their  housing  problems  and  in- 
clude: One,  the  federally  protected  trust  status  of  Indian  land 
which  prohibits  its  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation; 

Two,  the  cultural,  l^al,  and  geographical  diversity  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes; 

Three,  the  lack  of  stable  economies  and  the  high  incidence  of 
poverty  among  Indians; 

Four,  the  multiplicity  of  Federal  agencies  presently  involved  in 
the  delivery  of  Indian  housing; 

Five,  the  security  risks  presented  by  Indian  land  status,  which 
makes  private  mortgage  financing  and  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams unavailable  to  Indians  regardless  of  income; 

Six,  the  refusal  of  Indian  people  to  jeopardize  the  trust  status  of 
their  lands  and  the  importance  of  the  Indian  land  base  to  the  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  political  survival  of  these  tribes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Indian  population  has  doubled  in  the  last 
decade,  and  the  median  age  is  between  20  to  25  years.  This  indi- 
cates that  there  will  be  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  housing  in 
the  coming  years.  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  reject  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  to  zero  out  Indian  housing,  and  to  provide 
adequate  funding  for  existing  programs  to  deal  with  the  unmet 
housing  needs. 

The  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council  supports  H.R.  1, 
the  Housing  Act  of  1985,  which  has  included  3,000  units  of  Indian 
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housing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  subcommittee  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing recommended  amendments  to  H.R.  1: 

Delete  the  Indian  Housing  Program  from  the  new  income  limits, 
95-5  rule  requirements,  published  May  21,  1985,  the  Housing  Act 
of  1983,  because  of  a  failure  to  provide  a  notice  of  comment  oppor- 
tunity and  in  order  to  implement  the  new  income  limits  for  Indian 
housing  would  cause  a  no-win  situation. 

In  order  to  implement  this  new  income  requirement  in  the 
Mutual-Help  Home  Ownership  Program,  housing  authorities  would 
violate  part  905.406,  selection  of  mutual-help  home  buyers,  which 
states,  a  family  shall  not  be  selected  for  mutual-help  housing 
unless,  in  addition  to  meeting  maximum  income  limits  and  other 
requirements  for  admission,  the  family  is  able  to  meet  all  obliga- 
tions of  the  mutual  help  and  occupancy  agreement,  such  as  mainte- 
nance, utilities,  mutual-help  contribution,  administration  charge, 
thereby  causing  a  conflict  with  the  95-5  rule  and  the  part  905.406. 

Two,  the  recapture  and  reuse  of  Indian  housing  units  should  stay 
within  the  Indian  Housing  Program.  Housing  authorities  do  not 
object  to  projects  being  recalled  because  they  cannot  be  built,  but 
the  feeling  is  unanimous  that  the  recalled  units  should  be  assigned 
to  other  Indian  housing  authorities  that  can  get  the  units  built. 

Three,  since  1981  the  housing  allocations  have  averaged  about 
2,400  units  for  Indian  housing  while  58,002  units  are  needed  just  to 
meet  the  1984  housing  needs.  We  strongly  object  to  the  withholding 
of  units  for  the  Secretary's  discretionary  fund  in  Indian  housing. 

Indian  housing  units  have  been  far  below  the  required  amount, 
and  we  are  against  any  units  being  withheld  by  the  Secretary  at  a 
time  when  all  units  should  be  distributed  yearly. 

Four,  remove  the  30-percent  contribution  to  rent  requirement  for 
Indian  housing.  The  implementation  of  this  rule  has  caused  a  great 
flnancial  burden  on  Indians  living  in  rental  housing.  Indian  people 
are  being  subjected  to  high  rental  payments  that  far  exceed  any 
form  of  fairness.  As  stated  earlier,  the  existence  of  other  housing 
stock  is  not  available,  so  these  people  hit  hardest  by  the  30-percent 
rule  have  to  either  bear  the  burden  or  return  to  substandard  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  the  above  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  move 
on  the  successful  passage  of  this  legislative  proposal  and  hope  the 
subcommittee  will  consider  the  recommended  amendments  to  H.R. 
1.  Your  continued  support  of  Indian  housing  is  very  much  appreci- 
ated. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chico,  for  an  excellent  and 
succinct,  to  the  point  statement.  Very  valuable,  very  good. 

[Mr.  Chico's  prepared  statement,  with  attachment,  on  behalf  of 
the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council,  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  HOUSING  COUNCIL 

WAYNE  CHICO.  CHAIRMAN 

P.  O.  BOX  776        •        SELLS.  ARIZONA  85634 

I8Q2)  38M2Q2  (702)  882-1766  (MESSAGE) 


TESTIMONY 


OF 


WAYNE  CHICO 


BEFORE  THE 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT 


OF  THE 


BANKING,    HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 


UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


49-579  O  '  85  '  8 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Sulx:ommlttee  of  the  House  Banking,   Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
my  name  is  Wayne  Chico,  Chairman  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing 
Council.     I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  on  H.R.   1 
and  more  specifically  Indian  Housing. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  N.A.I.H.C.'s  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  this  Subcomittee  and  especially  to  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Gonzales,  for  your  continued  support  and  commitment  to 
Indian  Housing.     I  commend  the  Chairman  for  sponsoring  H.R.    1  "The 
Housing  Act  of  1985." 

While  the  Administration  and  others  are  advocating  the  end  to  assisted 
Housing,  this  legislation  represents  the  commitment  from  the  federal 
government  that  is  needed  to  continue  the  unified  effort  to  help  meet  the 
rising  unmet  housing  need  in  Indian  Country. 

Today  I  wish  to  express  my  great  concern  on  the  future  of   Indian 
Housing.     The  Administration  has  continually  recommended  a  zeroing  out 
of  this  program.     One  that  in  many  areas  is  the  only  viable  housing  program 
in  existence.     While  States  are  facing  the  same  fate,   in  Indian  Country  if 
assisted  housing  is  ended  there  is  no  other  avenue  to  pursue  for  funding. 
Many  tribes  do  not  tax  individuals,  do  not  have  land  taxes  and  have  no 
economic  development  to  help  generate  funding  to  maintain  a  local  housing 
program. 
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existing  housing  jfch  to  house  ttm  poor.     lAr.  Chaowui,  ■ 
Country  thet  housing  stock  has  not  been  created.     To  etaeineie 
housing  woiAl  ciuie  a  crises  in  Imftm  Cotmtry  ttiat  aay  he«c  a 
effect  that  could  never  be  reversed. 

The  National  American  Inrim  Housing  Co««icil  obfects  to  the  ptopoaed 
cuts  and  the  possibflity  of  a  t«o  (2)  year  ■oritorit^  on  new  construction 
in  Indian  Housing  for  the  foUowing  reasons: 

1.  ApproociaBtely  90.  OM  Inrim  families  are  in  need  of  sufttstMitial 
housing  assistance  of  soae  kind.     In   1970  this  figure  was  63.0i§ 
dailies. 

2.  Of  the   U9.227  existing  Indian  hoaes  56.300  are  in  suft>stand»rd 
condition  with  31.39S  of  these  needing  BBior  renovation  to  be 
brought  up  to  standird  and  2t.90S  needing  coa^>lete  repliceewnt, 

3.  A  toul  of  58,002  new  houses  need  to  be  built  to  BKet   190%  needs 
for  iKMoes  on  reservations. 

4.  33,097  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  families  are  homeless,   eiost  of 
whom  are  too  poor  or  from  too  small  a  tribe  to  benefit  from  any 
housing  program  except  the  B.I. A  Housing  Improvement  Program 
(H.I. P.). 
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Meanwhile  the  trend  in  appropriated  Indian  Housing  Units  since  1981 
has  declined  steadily  while  the  needs  continue  to  rise: 

2*400  Units  in  FY  *81   (from  6000  originally  proposed  units) 

3«  160  Units  in  FY  *82  (from  zero  proposed  units) 

2,000  Units  in  FY  *83  (from  zero  proposed  units) 

2,500  Units  in  FY  '84  (from  2,500  proposed  units) 

2,000  Units  in  FY  *85  (from  2,500  proposed  units) 

Complicating  the  severe  need  for  adequate  housing  are  the  unique 
social,  economic  and  legal  factors  affecting  Indian  people.     These  require 
original  solutions  to  their  housing  problems,  and  include: 

1.  The  federally  protected  trust  status  of  Indian  land  which  prohibits 
its  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation. 

2.  The  cultural,   legal  and  geographical  diversity  of  tlie  various  Indian 
tribes. 

3.  The  lacl<  of  stable  economies  and  the  high  incidence  of  poverty 
among  Indians. 

4.  The  multiplicity  of  federal  agencies  presently  involved  in  the 
delivery  of  Indian  housing. 

5.  Tlie  security  risl<  presented  by  Indian  land  status  which  malces 
private  mortgage  financing  and  mortgage  insurance  programs 
unavailable  to  Indians  regardless  of  income. 
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6.     The  refusal  of  Indian  people  to  jeopardize  the  trust  status  of 
their  lands,  and  the  importance  of  the  Indian  land  t>ase  to  the 
economic «  cultural  and  political  survival  of  the  tribes. 

Mr.   Chairman,  the  Indian  Population  has  doubled  in  the  last  decade 
and  the  median  age  is  between  20-25  years.     This  indicates  that  there  will 
be  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  housing  in  the  coming  years.      I  urge 
the  Subcommittee  to  reject  the  Administration's  recommendations  to  zero 
out  Indian  housing  and  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  existing  programs 
to  deal  with  the  unmet  housing  needs. 

The  National  American  Indian  Hosuing  Council  Supports  H.R.    1,   "The 
Housing  Act  of  1985,**  which  has  included  3,000  units  of  Indian  Housing. 
Mr.  Chairman,    I  ask  the  Suk>committee  to  consider  the  following  recommended 
amendments  to  H.R.    1: 

1.      Delete  the  Indian  Housing  from  the  New   Income  Limits,    95-5  rule 
requirements  published  May  21,    1985,   "Housing  Act  of   1983" 
kjecause  of  a  failure  to  provide  a  Notice  of  Comment  opportunity 
(argument  to  support  this  attached  to  testimony)  and  that  in  order 
to  implement  the  new  income  limits  for  Indian  Housing  would  cause 
a  no- win  situation.      In  order  to  implement  this  new  income  require- 
ment in  the  Mutual-Help  Homeownership  Program  Housing  Authorities 
would  violate  Part  905.406,   selection  of  Mutual-Help  Homebuyers 
which  sUtes  "a  family  shall  not  be  selected  for  Mutual-Help  Housing 
unless  in  addition  to  meeting  maximum  income  limits  and  other 
requirements  for  admission,  the  family  is  able  to  meet  all  obligations 
of  the  Mutual-Help  and  Occupancy  Agreement  such  as  maintenance, 
utilities,   Mutual-Help  Contribution,  Administration  Charge."     Thereby 
causing  a  conflict  with  the  95-5  rule  and  Part  905.406. 
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2.  Recapture  and  the  Reuse  of  Indian  Housing  Units  should  stay 
within  the  Indian  Housing  Program.  Housing  Authorities  do  not 
object  to  projects  being  recalled  because  they  cannot  be  built, 
but  the  feeling  is  unanimous  that  the  recalled  units  should  be 
assigned  to  other  Indian  Housing  Authorities  that  can  get  the 
units  built. 


3.  Since  1981  the  housing  allocations  have  averaged  about  2,400  units 
for  Indian  Housing  while  58,002  units  are  needed  just  to  meet  the 
1984  housing  needs.     We  strongly  object  to  the  withholding  of  units 
for  the  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund.      Indian  housing  units  have 
been  far  below  the  required  amount  and  we  are  against  any  units 
being  withheld  by  the  Secretary  at  a  time  when  all  units  should  be 
distributed  yearly. 

4.  Remove  the  30%  requirement  for  Indian  Housing   .     The  implementa- 
tion of  this  rule  has  caused  a  great  financial  burden  on  Indians 
living  in  Rental  housing.      Indian  people  are  being  subjected  to 
high  rental  payments  that  far  exceed  any  form  of  fairness.     As 
stated  earlier  the  existance  of  other  housing  stock  is  not  available 
so  these  people  hit  hardest  by  the  30%  rules  have  to  either  bare 
the  burden  on  return  to  substandard  housing. 

Mr.   Chairman,  for  all  of  the  above  reasons  I  urge  you  to  move  on 
the  successful  passage  of  this  legislative  proposal  and  hope  the  Subcommittee 
will  consider  the  recommended  amendments  to  H.R.    1. 

Your  continued  support  in  Indian  Housing  is  very  much  appreciated. 
Thank  you. 
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TO:  f^TTnWkl,  JHSaLUSift   Ziil^&k   iCkJSIN^  ^OiJIC^U. 


Eli  FOf.  Pf.££.2>:r?.::jK  r.^  tf;.u: 


1-    tt&s  t-ae  Fijnal  ^il1«  issacr  ry  iJOT  or  Wav  *1  ,  l*|i4  iM^lii  %fi^>. 
respect,  ^o  laaaa-p  fiaus^ag  prosraas  fc^  ;~ii.I*:re  tc  jvrcvi^  Ji  f>^^c* 
and  cnBigter.r  apjor^iir^rj  t_s  persar.s  «^ose  -r.i.*r*4t4  *r«  v%t^llv 
affecre^ 

Tes-  Zzjs   Bile  wis  proK^^arei  i::  a::  i::valii  jircs>esi^r* »  ^a«4 
should  re  ifciiri=r3«#r  ann  rer»as.lisr:ei  as  a  prcccws<s£  R^*«  vith 
respect  zc   Iricia:::  5o-.£*n9  fc^r  a  prcper  ^otic^e  ar.i  cvuMn^nt  j^^KsU 

Tiie  Kay  21  X-le  ifas  issosc  is  "fir-al*  %f;t^>^it  a  fcm^l  y^^^tix"^ 
and  comDecr  period  i>eca:^se  xa=.y  cf  its  prow-;.sicn$  ha4  pt^vUMa^ly 
been  is5;ied  as  prc^>3sed  r^ales  ie.9.,  t^  inco3)«  liftits  Kul^  of 
Decesoer  29,  1962)  asd  t>eca-5e  rhe  19^3  Act  was  in  HvO*s  c^inicm 
oondiscrerionary.   Tr-ese  reascns,  ever*  assu&in^  they  are  valid  at 
to  Public  Housing,  are  invalid  as  to  Indian  Hcasin9« 

First,  the  December  29  proposed  Rule  explicitely  did  nv^t 
apply  to  Mutual  Help  ladian  Housing  (Section  6I3«I0S(dM^  in  j>aM 
based  on  Section  203  cf  the  19  74  Act,   Although  th^  Jtay  il  Ral« 
states  that  one  of  its  objectives  is  to  achieve  uniformity  in  th^ 
•rules  governing  Section  8  and  Public  Housing  (including  Indian 
Housing)  *as  contemplated  by  the  1981  A^t^ndinents*  (Hay  21*  1984 
F.R.  at  21477),  this  *uniforAity"  with  regard  to  Indian  Housing 
was  not  published  for  cooiment  with  the  rest  of  the  reguK^t  ion« 
implementing  the  1981  Amendments. 

Second,  HUD  has  since  stated  that  it  nonetheless  (eels  bound 
by  the  dictates  of  the  1983  Amendments  to  include  Indian  Housinvi, 
because  those  Amendments  (principally  the  95-5  Rule)  are 
nondiscretionary.   The  1983  Amendments  do  not  specifically  include 
Mutual  Help,  or  Indian  Housing  in  general.   As  will  be  more  fully' 
explained  below,  this  creates  a  preumption  th.it  thoy  do  not^  apply. 
If  there  is  a  question,  then  at  the  very  least  HUD  in   oblTgAtovl  to 
give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  comment  under  the  Admlnlsttat t v« 
Procedure  Act. 

A  classic  case  in  this  regard  which  has  many  paralleLi  to  t.h*» 
present  situation  is  Morton  v.  Ruiz,  415  U.S.  199  (1974).   In  thai 
case,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  attempted  to  iinplemerU  whit  it 
perceived  to  be  clear  Congressional  intent  regardinu  r«?«»tr  l«*t  Intiq 
on  an  Indian  benefits  program  without  first  publinhlng  th?  ruNrt 
ander  the  APA.   The  Supreme  Court  held,  infiVLL_^.L* »  ^'^<^'  whllo  rtfi 
agency  has  the  power  to  implement  regulation}!  conrtlrttntit  with 
Congressional  intent,  even  assuming  such  condlstpncy  In  thl«*  r^qo 
the  regulations  had  to  be  published  pursuanL  to  thp  APA  or  thoy 
were  invalid  as  ad  hoc  and  arbitrary.   Id.  /it  2il-)3. 
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Therefore,  the  May  21  Rule  should  be  retracted  and 
republished  for  a  proper  notice  and  conunent  procedure.   This  will 
not  only  permit  suostantive  comments  as  to  how  the  Rule  will 
impact  the  Mutual  Help  program,  it  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
clarification  of  Congressional  intent. 

2.    Is  Mutual  Help  Housing  subject  to  the  95-5  Rule  under  the 
1983  Amendments? 

No.   Indian  housing  in  general,  and  the  Mutual  Help  housing 
program  in  particular  are  intended  for  the  specific  and  special 
benefit  of  the  Indian  people,  and  such  a  benefit  cannot  be  altered 
or  taken  away  absent  specific  Congressional  declaration  of 
purpose. 

The  special  relationship  between  Indians  and  the  Federal 
government  is  well  established  in  the  law.   The  government  has  an 
overriding  duty  to  deal  fairly  with  Indians.   Morton,  supra  at 
236.   There  exists  a  special  trust  relationship  with  the 
government,  equivalent  to  that  of  a  guardian  and  a  ward,  which 
entitles  Indians  to  special  protection.   E.g. ,  U.S.  v,  Mitchell, 
103  S.  Ct.  2961  (1983);  Pechanga  Sand  v,  Kacor  Realty,  680  F*  2d 
71  (9th  Cir.  1982). 

As  a  consequence,  any  statute  regarding  benefits  for  Indians 
must  be  liberally  construed  in  favor  of  the  Indians  and  any  doubt 
as  to  proper  constuction  is  to  be  resolved  in  their  favor.   E.g. , 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  v.  Wold 
Engineering,  104  S.  Ct.  2267  (1984);  Santa  Rosa  Band  of  Indians  v. 
Kings  County,  532  F.  2d  655  (9th  Cir.  1976);  Rockbridge  v. 
Lincoln,  449  F.  2d  567  (9th  Cir.  1971). 

As  previously  noted,  the  1983  Amendments  do  not  specifically 
state  that  they  apply  to  Mutual  Help  housing,  a  program  for  the 
exclusive  and  specific  benefit  of  Indians.   At  the  very  least, 
there  is  therefore  an  ambiguity  as  to  congressional  intent. 
Moreover  there  are  express  indications  of  Congressional  intent  to 
the  contrary.   HUD  has  previously  been  provided  with  a  letter  to 
Senator  Garn  from  fourteen  Senators  stating  their  position  that 
the  1983  Amendments  did  not  apply  to  the  Mutual  Help  program. 
Senator  Garn  forwarded  that  letter  to  the  Secretary  with  the 
comment  that  Mutual  Help  housing  should  be  exempt.   Further,  in 
floor  comments  to  the  1984  technical  Amendments,  Chairman  St. 
Germain  expressed  his  Committee's  view  that  the  Mutual  Help 
program  is  not  subject  to  the  income  limits  or  the  95-5  Rule,  that 
imposing  such  restrictions  would  destroy  the  program  and  that 
clarifying  legislation  had  not  been  included  in  the  bill  only 
because  the  Committee  believed  HUD  intended  to  address  this  issue 
administratively.   Cong.  Rec.  of  September  11,  1984,  at  H  9319. 
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3.   Should  the  new  income  limits  Rule  be  applied  to  Mutual  Help 
bousing? 

No.   Even  assuming  that  the  1983  Amendments  apply  to  Mutual 
Help 

housing  and  the  regulations  were  validly  promulgated  under  the 
APA,  the  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  exempt  all  of  Mutual  Help 
housing. 

Section  203  of  the  1974  Act  expressly  permits  special 
schedules  based  on  occupant  contributions  to  the  unit,  which 
differ  from  rental  units  due  to  the  ownership  nature  of  Mutual 
Help  housing.   This  statute  has  never  been  repealed.   The  1983 
Amendments  themselves  permit  the  Secreatry  to  defer  implementation 
for  any  special  class  of  tenants  if  application  of  the  income 
limits  would  result  in  extraordinary  hardship.   Section 
206(d)(1)(B). 

Mutual  Help  housing's  status  as  a  "special  class"  is  well 
established,  at  the  very  least  by  Section  203  of  the  1974  Act.   It 
is  a  program  with  different  goals  and  intent  than  rental  housing. 
HUD  itself  used  this  distinction  to  exempt  Mutual  Help  housing 
from  the  proposed  rent  calculation  rule  of  the  1982  regualtions. 
See  Section  913.107(d)  and  comments,  December  29,  1982  F.R,  at 
21483-84. 

Moreover,  all  of  Indian  housing  constitutes  a  special  class 
of  tenants.   The  special  trust  status  of  Indians  has  previously 
been  set  forth.   Indian  housing  has  historically  been  distinct 
within  HUD  because  of  the  unique  status  and  circumstances  of  its 
clientele,  including  their  relatively  greater  poverty  and  the  lack 
of  any  other  housing  alternatives. 

A  subsidiary  question  has  been  raised  by  HUD  as  to  whether 
such  a  classification  would  constitute  discrimination.   This  is 
emphatically  not  the  case.   It  is  legally  well  established  that 
legislation  or  regulations  giving  preference  to  Indians  are  not  an 
improper  racial  classification  in  violation  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Constitution.   Such  distinctions  are  rooted  in  the 
unique  and  Constitutional  status  of  Indians  as  a  separate  people 
and  are  supportable  when  in  furtherance  of  any  legitimate 
gqvernniental  interest.   U.S.  v.  Antelope,  430  U.S.  641  (1977); 
Morton  V,  Mancari,  417  U.S.  535  (1974);  see  generally  Preston  v. 
Heckler,  734  F,  2d.  1359  (9th  cir.  1984)  (H.H.S.  regulations 
tegardmq  preference  for  Indians  in  hiring).   Indeed,  the  entire 
Indian  housing  program  would  be  unconstitutional  but  for  this 
unique  status.   See  St.  Paul  Intertribual  Housing  Board  v. 
Reynolds,  564  F.  Supp.  1408  (D.  Minn.  1983). 
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4.    Is  the  Secretary  legally  required  to  limit  such  an  exemption 
(or  the  "high  cost  exception")  to  housing  on  Reservations  or  in 
"Indian  Areas?" 

No.   Again,  the  unique  status  of  Indians  is  such  that  no 
limitation  need  be  applied.   To  the  contrary,  such  a  restriction 
would  be  illegal  descrimination  against  non-reservation  Indians 
absent  express  Congressional  intent  to  the  contrary. 

For  example,  in  Morton  v^  Ruiz,  supra,  the  BIA  attempted  to 
limit  benefits  under  th^  Snyder  Act  to  Indians  on  reservations. 
This  attempted  regulation  was  struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
part  because  there  was  no  express  mandate  from  Congress  to  do  so 
and  historically  benefits  had  been  given  to  off-reservation 
Indians.   Moreover,  the  BIA  itself  has  never  attempted  to  limit 
benefits  to  Indians  in  Ojclahoma  artd  Alaska,  where  a  distinction 
based  on  "reservations"  would  be  impossible. 

Rather,  such  an  exemption  should  be  applied  by  HUD  across  the 
board.   As  previously  noted,  this  would  in  no  fashion  constitute 
improper  discrimination  as  to  public  housing,  even  in  the  same 
geographical  areas.   See  U.S.  v.  John,  560  F.  2d  1202  (5th  Cir. 
1977). 

Similarly,  there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  implementing  a 
"high  cost"  exception  for  any  Indian  housing  authority  which  can 
justify  such  a  need  for  its  Indian  clientele.   To  the  contrary, 
limiting  such  exceptions  to  "reservations"  when  other  IHAs  can 
equally  demonstrate  an  especially  low  income  for  Indians  in  their 
area,  as  compared  to  the  general  area  median  income,  would 
constitute  a  geographical  limitation  not  called  for  by  the  statute 
itself,  and  therefore  be  improper.   Morton  v.  Ruiz,  supra  at  207. 

In  sum,  the  regulations  should  be  retracted  and  reissued  for 
public  comment.   In  particular,  HUD  should  reconsider  whether  the 
1983  Amendments  even  apply  to  Indian  housing.   If  HUD  is  uncertain 
in  this  regard,  it  should  request  Congressional  clarification. 

If  HUD  is  unwilling  to  retract  the  regulations  then  an 
inLerim  exemption  to  the  income  limits  should  be  made  for  all  of 
Mutual  Help  housing,  at  least  until  there  has  been  an  opportunity 
for  remedial  legislation  to  be  considered. 

Finally,  if  HUD  insists  on  considering  exceptions  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  then  such  consideration  cannot  be  limited  to  an 
arbitrary  "reservation"  classification,  especially  regarding  areas 
such  as  Oxlahoma  and  Alaska  where  few  reservations  exist. 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  have  two  questions.  By  not  excluding  the 
Mutual  Help  Program  from  the  nue  that  requires  95  percent  €i 
new  units  be  used  for  families  below  50  percent  of  the  area  median 
income,  HUD  is  virtually  eliminating  the  largest  component  of  the 
Indian  Housing  Program  because  the  Indian  median  incomes  are  so 
low.  Am  I  correct  in  that  interpretation? 

Mr.  Chioo.  Yes. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  just  can't  understand  promulgation  of 
this  rule,  unless  it  was  a  premeditated,  calculated  intent  to  do 
away  with  the  program  or  any  chance  for  its  effectiveness. 

The  second  question,  I  understand  that  the  average  cost  per  unit 
for  the  Indian  Housing  Program  has  been  reduced  from  $74,000  to 
dbout  $55,000.  In  your  opinion,  have  these  reductions  impaired  sig- 
nificantly the  liv€i)ility,  the  quality  of  the  units  or  not?  Could  you 
please  explain  what  these  savings  reflect? 

Mr.  Chioo.  OK.  When  the  cost  reduction  stculed  to  be  imple- 
mented in  Indian  housing,  we  have  reduced,  liked  you  stated,  Afr. 
Chairman,  the  per  unit  cost.  I  think  across-the-board,  housinff  au- 
tiiorities  and  tribes  have  stated  up  front  that  in  no  way  would  the 
savings  jeopardize  the  unit  livability  itself.  And  I  think  some  of  the 
people,  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  cut  out  of  the  units,  as 
far  as  amenities,  whether  one  things  those  are  amenities  or  not, 
have  contributed  to  those  cost  savings.  The  unit  itself,  I  don't  think 
has  been  jeopardized.  I  think  the  elimination  of  certain  things  that 
other  tribes  felt  were  important  to  them,  and  still  do,  and  not  have 
changed  that  thinking.  Those  were  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  eliminated,  some  types  of  master  planning,  looking  into 
future  projects  along  the  road,  doing  some  mass  development, 
master  planning,  has  helped  reduced  the  cost. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  How  significant  a  role  in  that  reduction 
effort  were  the  architectural  fees,  for  instance?  Was  that  an  issue? 
Things  such  as  that,  such  as  architectural  fees? 

Mr.  Chico.  How  significant  were  the  elimination  of  these?  I 
would  say  they  were — in  some  instances,  when  vou  eliminated  the 
carports,  fireplaces,  wood-burning  stoves,  ramadas,  and  in  a  lot  of 
areas,  these  are  things  that  are  traditional  to  the  unit  or  living 
space.  They  have  reduced  the  cost.  I  think  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
continued  downward  trend  of  the  cost  savings,  it  is  going  to  have  to 
be  in  the  revision  of  the  time  that  it  takes  to  begin  a  project,  devel- 
op it  and  construct  it.  That  would  be  where  the  most  impact  of  any 
cost  savings  would  be  really  substantial. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Yes.  This  is  a  fallacy  of  the  so-called  econo- 
my drive,  that  housing  is  entirely  different,  in  that  you  don't  turn 
it  off  and  on  like  a  water  faucet.  It  takes  time,  in  an  Indian  house, 
in  particular,  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  site  in  many  in- 
stances, and  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  the  transportation  of  the 
material,  and  all. 

What  I  had  reference  to  awhile  ago  were  the  professional  costs, 
like  architectural  fees,  architect's  fees.  Were  they  in  any  way  sig- 
nificant as  a  problem  in  trying  to  reduce  the  costs? 

Mr.  Chicx).  Yes.  They  contributed  very  much  to  the  cost  of  a 
prqject.  On  any  project,  like  you  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  reser- 
vation, particularly,  and  a  lot  of  other  reservations  and  other 
Indian  territories,  when  we  develop  a  project,  we  go  into  areas  the' 
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there  is  absolutely  no  development.  It's  areas  where  there  are  no 
houses,  there  are  no  streets,  there  are  no  sewers,  absolutely  no  util- 
ities. And  in  order  to  develop  the  housing  project,  be  it  a  10-unit 
project  or  150,  200-unit  project,  we  have  to  include  the  development 
of  the  sanitation  facilities,  the  electrical,  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
the  expertise  that  is  required,  with  architects,  engineers,  working 
in  areas  that  are  very  large,  does  impact  the  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Yes.  I  was  venr  much  impressed  by  the 
part  of  your  statement  in  which  you  referred  to  the  absence  of  an 
economic  base  in  the  Indian  lands.  This  is  what  is  so  difficult  to 
convey,  unless  we  can  get  enough  members  to  go  out  and  be 
present,  physically,  and,  you  know,  some  can  say,  well,  here  you 
had  testimony  earlier  this  morning — I  don't  know  if  you  were 
present  or  not,  Ms.  Kimi  Gray  and  the  self-help  spirit  of  the  ten- 
ants. But  what  we  take  for  granted  is  that  all  of  the  necessary  in- 
gredients are  there  in  place,  such  as  public  utilities.  They  don't 
have  to  worry  about  installing  light,  gas,  fixtures,  or  the  water 
supply.  In  the  Indian  housing  construction,  you  do.  You  also  prob- 
ablv  don't  have  the  ability  to  retain  your  young,  who  might  go  out 
and  train  themselves  and  educate  themselves  to  become  architects, 
to  come  back  and  live  where  you  can  have  in-house  professional 
work  done. 

Mr.  Chico.  Very  true. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  So  these  are  the  differences,  and  I'm  not 
smart  enough  to  know  what  the  potential  would  be.  I  am  sure  that 
whatever  potential  has  been  there,  the  Indian  residents  have  tried 
to  capitalize  on. 

Mr.  Chico.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Carper. 

Mr.  Carper.  I  have  no  speciHc  questions  of  Mr.  Chico.  I  just  want 
to  add  my  thanks  to  you  as  well  for  being  here  today  and  for  shar- 
ing your  testimony.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chico,  we  have  members  that  couldn't  be  here.  In  fact,  we 
had  some  that  wanted  to  be  here  to  introduce,  for  instance,  Ms. 
Gray,  but  they  themselves  are  chairmen  of  other  subcommittees, 
and  they  have  conflict  in  meetings.  But  every  one  of  them  is 
having  a  copy  of  your  testimony,  and  some  will  also  be  submitting 
questions  in  writing  later  on  and  in  time  for  you  to  examine,  be- 
cause you'll  get  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  for  you 
to  revise  or  modify  your  testimony. 

I  believe  you  had  indicated  you  wanted  to  ask  a  question  or  make 
a  statement. 

Mr.  Chico.  I'd  just  like  to  make  a  statement. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Chico.  You  referred  to  Mr.  George  Nolan,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chico.  He  is  the  director  for  his  region  to  the  National 
American  Indian  Council  and  is  also  a  director  for  the  Tri/State 
Association,  consisting  of  26  Indian  housing  authorities  located  in 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  Unfortunately,  he  wasn't 
able  to  make  it. 
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GoKZAUEL  Nol  we  had  m^ord  that  he  had  been  snowed 
in.  Bu  we're  ^raieful  to  hinu  becaaae  I  belie^Y  he  had  sent  some 
tesdmoBT  in  admnce  anrwiQr.  So  all  of  that  will  be  in  the  record  as 
wdL 

Bu  thank  joa  again  Toy  modi  fat  roar  presmce  and  toot  con- 
uJwuiiai  Well  be  working  in  veir  close  i^tiottship  to  ^roo.  be- 
came  that  part  of  JUL  1  is  one  that  we  intend  to  fic^t  venr  hard 
far. 

Mr.  Ohkol  Tliank  yon. 

Chairman  Gooczalez.  Thank  voil  sir. 

CThe  leftaied  to  statement  of  Mr.  George  Ncdan  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians  Housing  Authorities,  on  behalf  of 
the  Tri  State  AsBodation  follows:] 
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TLSTIMONY 
TO:       House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez  -  Chairman 
SUBJECT:   HR-I 

My  name  is  George  Nolan  and  I  am  the  Director  of  Housing  for  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians.   I  represent  and  offer  the 
following  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Tri/State  Association  consist  of 
twenty-six  (26)  Indian  Housing  Authorities  located  in  Michigan, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  Comr.iittoc  for  the 
opportunity  to  share  some  concerns  we  have  regarding  Indian  Housing. 

First  let  roe  say  that  by  unanimous  vote,  the  Tri/State  Association  of 
Housing  Authorities,  supports  H.R.  -  I  the  Housing  Act  of  1985. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  following  concerns  be  implemented  under 
HR-I,  directly  affecting  the  Indian  Housing  Pitij;rjim: 

I.)    In  I  I  riiiMi  I  I  iMii  til  I  li<   I. It  I   lli.il  .1  I  I  •  I  Mt  P  M'    '■»  ItlFK 
suh-.iJl^CS  lioir.iii}-,  IS  iiol  :iv  .1  I  I  .lit  I  V  in  I  ii<l  i  inLMfuM  i  \  *  Mill   i 
3,(I0U  or  more  units  l)«.-  aiithuii:cil  iiiukr  MU-I  likT  Jk^Vi- ti'PHt^'i^l 
in  Indian  Count  ry  in  I  \  '  Kb  ,  as  pi  Dposid  . 
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2.)   Th.il  the  recapture  ai)J  iio-ieuse  rule,  as  it  pertains  to  Indian 
liuus  I  iig  units  ill  I  Ik*  p  i  L»e  I  i  ne  ,  be  rtcinded  lo  allow  for  recapture  and 
reuse  ol'  the  units  in  Indian  Country  as  ordinal  ly  intended  by  Conjircss 
at  the  time  the  units  were  ini tally  authorized.   There  is  no  justification 
for  penalizing  all  Indian  Housing  Authorities,  (of  which  there  arc  far 
more  without  units  in  the  pipeline  than  there  arc  with  units  in  the 
pipeline),  because  of  the  problems  involved  both  with  local  units  of 
government  and  within  HUD,  that  causes  undue  delays  in  getting  these 
pipeline  units  to  construction.   We  recognize  that  th:?se  units  cannot' 
remain  in  the  pipeline  forever,  and  at  some  point  it  must  be  determined  that 
a  project  is  not  going  to  move  to  construction  and  therefore  must  be 
recaptured.   What  we  are  seeking  to  keep  these  pipeline  units  in  Indian 
Country  throught  redistribution  with  Indian  Country,  rather  that  returing 
the  recaptured  funds  to  the  treasury.   The  recaptured  units  should  be 
reallocated  within  Indian  Country,  first  within  the  recapture  rct.ion,  or  in 
the  event  this  Is  not  possible,  within  the  Indian  Housing  IM'ograin.   There 
is  no  greater  need  for  housing  in  this  country  ilian  in  Indian  Country. 
Please  do  not  penalize  so  nian\'  in  reaction  to  the  problems  of  a  few. 

7>.)      Exempt  Indian  Housing  from  the  May  21,  1984  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  final  regulations  as  they  pertain  to  income  limits, 
specifically,  target  ini;  of  9S1,  of  subsidized  housing  to  very  low-income 
families  and  ii",,  to  louor  income  families.   In»lian  Housing  was  specifically 
exempted  in  t  lu-  inirial  rcgulal  ions,  which  were  dralU-d  In-  those  who  I>est 
understand  the  dilfiriues  bi-lwcon  I'lihlic  and  huliaii  Hoii:.!!!!'.   Howovcf, 
including  Indian  Housing;  in  the  final  rej^ulations  will  effectively  eliminate 
the  possibility  ol  a  home  for  numerous  Indian  families,  who  have  no  other 
housing  alternative,  due  to  the  complications  that  it  places  on  the  Mutual 
Help  llomeownership  Program.   This  action  is  desperately  needed  in  order  to 
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maintain   the  Mutu;il  Ilolp  I'loiam  uhicli  has  allowed  thousands  of  homeless 
Indian  the  opportunity  lor  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  liousing.   This  is 
especially  true  in  light  of  the  current  administration  direction  towards 
Mutual  Help  Housing  development  as  opposed  to  subsidized  rental  housing. 

4.)   Require  that  all  Indian  Housing  units  authorized  by  Congress  in 
any  I-iscal  Year,  be  entirely  allocated  to  the  Regional  Offices  of  Indian 
Programs  for  distribution.  Tlic  current  policy  of  allowing  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  retain  units  for  specific  distribution  is  not  allowing  the 
units  to  be  distributed  and  constructed  in  a  timely  fashion  in  Indian 
Country.   Consequent ly ,  hundreds  of  Indian  fami 1 ics  aic  being  deprived  or 
delayed  in  their  quest  for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing. 

Revise  the  current  payment  of  30*  of  adjusted  income  for  rent  for  a 
HUD  subsidized  rental  unit  to  the  previous  level  of  25*.-   The  economic 
conditions  in  Indian  Country  have  been  repeatly  documented  as  among  the 
worst  in  the  nation.   In  most  s itutat ion' s ,  the  household  income  of 
Indian  families  is  already  below  the  nationally  recognized  poverty 
level  and  yet  we  arc  requiring  them  to  forfeit  a  larger  portion  of  their 
meager  income  for  basic  shelter.   This  additional  SI  of  income  which 
must  now  go  for  rent,  could  better  be  spent  by  the  family  on  clothing, 
furnishing,  home  maintenance  supplies,  etc.   Wc  \\\\o   do  not  have  to  live 
within  the  parameters  of  a  poverty  level  income  of  $8,000  or  less,  have 
dirrieiiity  in  «.  ()iii|)i  «  hciiiliiii'.  I  li<'  |«rt>l»  I  iiir.  .   A  vtiv   .iiupir  <•  \;iiii|i  I  c  In 
eiiiphas  i  2«.'  {\\\>    |>oiiil   i  ••  io     -liovv  lli.il   i  l.iniil\  u  i  I  li  .in  .uljii.leJ  i  lu  ihik- 
ol  $3U,l)l)U  who  pays  l\n     M)Z    lor  I>osning  still  has  j.  J  I,  mill   .nuuially  lor 
sustaining  the  life  of  tluit  lanily. 

Whereas,  a  family  with  an  income  of  $8, HOD  who  pays  the  same  30* 
for  liousing  only  has  $r>,0()0  to  sustain  the  same  size  faiiiil).   IVJiat  is 
effectively  done  by  increasing  the  rent  payment  percentage  of  income 
for  subsidized  iiousinn  is  to  recognized   the-  nee. I  fm  siil.s  i  li  :  i  nji 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Chico,  Mr.  Roth  has  asked  that  the  fol- 
lowing questions  be  submitted  to  you  and  that  you  supply  re- 
sponses for  the  record. 

Question,  I  understand  present  HUD  policy  under  the  Public  Housing  Develop- 
ment programs  is  that  if  units  are  not  developed  within  a  specified  time  period,  the 
project  is  cancelled  and  the  funds  are  recaptured.  I  further  understand  that  this  re- 
capture policy  does  not  apply  to  the  Indian  housing  programs.  I  assume,  due  to  the 
unmet  need  for  Indian  housing  units,  HUD  is  more  lenient  with  respect  to  cancel- 
ling Indian  housing  project  reservations. 

You  both  indicate  that  funds  that  are  recaptured  should  be  redistributed  among 
those  Indian  housing  authorities  which  can  produce  the  units.  I  believe  this  would 
require  congressional  action  to  allow  the  reuse  of  such  funds. 

If  this  were  to  be  allowed,  what  would  be  a  reasonable  time  to  allow  the  Indian 
housing  authority  to  get  the  project  developed  from  the  time  the  funds  are  assigned? 

Answer.  Mr.  Roth,  while  it  is  true  the  housing  need  in  Indian  country  is  far  from 
being  met,  the  policy  of  recapture  by  the  Department  of  HUD  applies  to  the  Indian 
Housing  Program  as  well. 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  the  Indian  Housing  need  is  continuing  to  rise  while 
the  housing  allocations  have  decreased  since  1981.  This  makes  any  loss  of  units  to 
Indian  country  devastating.  The  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council  can  see 
no  reason  why  projects  that  have  absolutely  no  chance  of  getting  constructed  should 
not  be  recalled.  But  because  the  need  is  still  so  great,  we  recommend  redistribution 
of  these  units  to  other  areas  of  Indian  country.  We  understand  this  would  require  a 
legislative  amendment  to  the  current  program  and  I  have  so  recommended  in  my 
testimony. 

An  allowable  time  would  be  the  same  timeframe  we  are  currently  under.  That 
would  be  1  year  after  program  reservation  is  approved  to  get  the  project  out  to  bid 
and  awarded. 

Question.  In  view  of  the  estimated  12,000  units  in  the  Indian  housing  pipeline, 
what  recommendations  would  you  have  to  expedite  the  process? 

Answer.  In  regards  to  the  pipeline,  as  stated  earlier  in  other  presentations  today, 
the  pipeline  is  a  natural  flow  of  the  current  H.U.D.  development  program. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  12,000  units  in  the  development  pipeline  I  think  it 
is  important  to  note  that  these  are  12,000  units  in  various  stages  of  development. 
They  are  in  either  program  reservation,  planning,  design,  advertising  for  bid,  con- 
struction, final  or  closing  stages.  Everyone  of  these  stages  are  a  part  of  the  flow  of 
getting  housing  units  built. 

Of  the  12,000  units  in  the  Indian  Housing  pipeline  we  are  actually  talking  about 
2,400  units  that  could  face  the  possibility  of  recapture. 

The  best  recommendation  to  help  expedite  the  pipeline  would  be  in  time  savings. 
The  biggest  factor  in  the  present  program  is  the  review  time  that  has  to  be  allowed 
and  the  approval  time.  If  the  process  could  be  shortened  on  reviews  and  project  ap- 
proval could  be  obtained  in  a  expedited  manor.  This  could  help  save  much  time 
during  the  planning  of  a  project.  Also  many  housing  authorities  have  the  ability  to 
handle  more  of  the  development  work  and  if  H.U.D.  would  allow  more  flexibility  to 
these  authorities  it  could  save  many  hours  during  the  completion  of  a  project. 

Mr.  Roth  the  Secretary's  Committee  on  Indian  and  Native  Alaskan  Housing  is 
compiling  these  types  of  recommendations  and  I  would  be  happy  to  forward  you  a 
copy  of  these  once  they  are  finalized,  at  your  request. 

Question.  Given  the  need  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  what  is  the  minimal 
amount  of  units  that  would  be  necessary  for  additional  Indian  housing  units? 

Answer.  Mr.  Roth,  the  Public  Housing  Program  along  with  Indian  Housing  has 
been  cut  65  percent  since  1981.  Nowhere  has  the  effect  been  so  total  than  in  Indian 
Housing. 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  the  need  will  continue  to  grow  and  the  minimum 
amount  that  would  be  acceptable  would  be  no  less  than  the  3,000  units  included  in 
H.R.  1. 

[The  following  mailgram  from  the  Sakaogon  Chippewa  Communi- 
ty, in  support  of  H.R.  1,  was  received  for  inclusion  in  the  record:] 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  The  subcomittee  will  be  in  adjournment 
until  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30  in  this  hearing  room. 
[Whereupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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WEDNESDAY  MARCH  6,  1985 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development, 

Washington,  DC, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2128  of  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Gonzalez,  Oakar,  Garcia,  Carper, 
McKinney,  and  Wylie. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to 
order. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development's 
hearing  today  will  focus  on  the  continuing  issue  of  homelessness, 
and  on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  we  continue  Federal  programs 
to  provide  housing  for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  citizens. 

We  have  a  long  witness  list.  I  urge  that  everyone  of  us  be  as  brief 
as  possible  so  that  we  can  expedite  the  business. 

Our  first  panel  dealing  with  homelessness  was  to  have  Rev.  Vin 
Harwell,  who  is  a  Presb3rterian  pastor  in  Northern  Virginia,  who 
has  organized  a  number  of  suburban  churches  to  provide  shelter 
for  the  homeless  who  live  in  their  communities;  he  will  be  unable 
to  testify  because  of  illness. 

That  leaves  us  with  a  very  old  and  very  cherished  friend,  Mr. 
Mark  Talisman  who,  as  many  of  us  know,  is  the  director  of  the 
Washington  Action  Office  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations. 

Mark  will  be  speaking  as  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program,  which  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  allocating  Federal  funds  for 
emergency  food,  and  shelter  assistance  for  homeless  people. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Talisman  is  largely  responsible  for  providing 
the  spirited  response  and  the  speed  in  allocating  these  emergency 
fimds  to  hundreds  of  communities  and  groups  across  the  country 
providing  assistance  for  our  homeless  citizens. 

Following  Mr.  Talisman  we  will  go  immediately  to  a  panel  of  wit- 
nesses representing  various  Jewish  organizations  involved  in  our 
housing  for  the  elderly  programs  and  at  that  time  I  would  ask 
Mark  to  remain  to  introduce  them  to  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

So  you  may  proceed,  Mark — or  Mr.  Talisman — as  you  may  see 
fit. 

(977) 
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STATEMENT  OF  MARK  E.  TALISMAN,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  WASH- 
INGTON ACTION  OFFICE,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  FEDERATIONS, 
MEMBER,  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY 
FOOD  AND  SHELTER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Talisman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

I'm  Mark  Talisman  and  I've  been  privileged  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program,  which  was  created  originally  by  Congress  and 
came  into  being  in  March  1983. 

I  think  I  will  submit  the  testimony  that  I've  developed  as  if  read 
if  it's  all  right  with  the  chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Certainly,  without  objection,  it  will  be  so 
done. 

Mr.  Tausman.  I  think  the  most  important  things — the  facts  we 
need  to  know — for  a  discussion  of  this  sort  are  that  there  aren't 
enough  shelters  for  the  homeless  right  now  and  the  problem  is  di^- 
matically  rising. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  asked  that  our  National  Board  develop 
a  study  for  you  and  that  study  is  just  about  complete  and  will  be 
complete  well  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  your  hearings  and 
will  be  very  useful,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  work  that  you  want  to 
do  in  regard  to  the  homeless  in  the  United  States. 

The  preliminary  results  are  in  but  to  be  fair  to  all  the  parties 
involved  we  want  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  release  them  quite 
at  the  moment  until  we've  gone  over  them  and  made  sure  they're 
absolutely  accurate.  We  have  found  in  this  business  in  the  last  2 
years,  as  volunteers  in  this  effort,  that  statistics  somehow  seem  to 
fly  around  and  they  need  to  be  checked  very  carefully  so  that  ev- 
eryone's accurate. 

Just  as  a  summary  for  you  all.  Public  Law  98-8  was  the  flscal 
year  1983  urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bill  that  created  this 
effort.  Your  own  staff  director,  Gerry  McMurray,  was  one  of  the 
people  in  the  room  at  the  creation,  along  with  a  lot  of  other  hard- 
working people  on  the  Hill,  and  the  expedition  with  which  all  of 
this  was  accomplished  was  rather  amazing  and — to  this  moment  I 
have  to  tell  you  as  an  individual,  one  of  the  Board  members  in- 
volved, I  know  now  an  affirmation  of  the  volunteer  spirit  in  Amer- 
ica because  of  what  has  happened  with  this  legislation.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  you  asked  that  a  number  of  representatives  of  na- 
tional philanthropic  groups  sit  on  a  board,  not  for  pay  at  all — there 
is  no  way  that  anyone  can  be  paid  for  what  we  did — it  is  an  abso- 
lute joy  to  see  how  people  have  worked  together  across  the  United 
States. 

Robert  Beggan,  a  senior  vice  president  of  United  Way  of  Amer- 
ica; Lt.  Col.  Ernest  Miller,  who  has  been  before  your  committee 
several  times  is  the  national  affairs  director  for  Salvation  Army; 
Bro.  Joseph  Berg,  the  associate  director  for  special  programs  at  Na- 
tional Catholic  Charities;  Mary  Anderson  Cooper,  the  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  Council  of  Churches;  Enzo 
Biginatti  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  and  me,  join  I>ennis  Kwait- 
kowski,  who  is  the  Chief  of  Individual  Assistance  at  the  Federal 
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Emergency  Management  Administration  [FEMA],  to  do  all  of  this 
function,  backed  up  by  an  incredible  group  of  st^dff. 

We  all  meet  very  frequently  and  the  task  at  hand  overall  was  to 
deal  with  the  allocation  of  $210  million  in  the  aggregate  for  the 
purposes  of  emergency  shelter  and  feeding. 

The  notion  behind  this,  as  the  Congress  agreed  with  us,  is  that 
there  is  an  enormous  engine  out  there  of  the  private,  independent 
sector — the  so-called  philanthropic  sector.  Tm  not  going  to  say 
charity,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  because  in 
the  Hebrew  tradition  there  is  no  word  for  charity  and  it  doesn't  fit. 
There  is  a  word  called  tzadaka,  which  means  rightousness  and  jus- 
tice which  is  what  all  of  this  is  about  and  I  think  what  you're  doing 
in  r^ard  to  your  legislation. 

The  kind  of  problem  that  was  faced  is  such  an  enormous  problem 
in  r^ard  to  emergency  shelter  €md  the  related  problem  of  emer- 
gency feeding  that  I  want  to  say  something  very  plainly  at  the  be- 
ginning to  the  committee  lest  you  think  that  this  amount  of  money 
and  the  program  that  I'm  going  to  describe  means  a  twiddle  in 
r^ard  to  the  national  problem.  And  that  is  that  because  the  pro- 
gram exists  so  many  people  want  to  lay  on  its  shoulders  the  solu- 
tion for  the  entire  problem  of  sheltering — emergency  sheltering — 
and  the  problem  of  emergency  feeding.  And  I  have  to  tell  you  it's 
nothing  but  a  light  mist  when  a  torrential  rain  is  required. 

The  most  difficulty  I  have  as  a  national  board  member  to  have 
people  understand  that  this  program  can  only  be  considered  a 
Band-Aid  at  best,  even  though  the  results  are  spectacular.  And  all 
it  does  is  demonstrate  the  level  of  commitment  that  we  really  must 
make  in  r^ard  to  solving  the  problem  of  sheltering — emergency 
sheltering  and  feeding — not  that  this  program  is  by  any  means  a 
solution. 

And  I  have  to  tell  you  I  would  sit  here  today  in  this  same  seat 
and  advocate  the  program's  abolition  lest  anyone  think  this  is  the 
solution.  That's  how  strongly  I  feel  about  being  self-delusory  about 
a  program  that  is  wonderful,  that  works  because  everybody  pulled 
together.  We  need  about  15  to  20  times  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved in  this  program  to  really  begin  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
emergency  shelter,  long-term  sheltering  needs,  and  feeding  prob- 
lems throughout  America. 

So  we  dealt  in  the  aggregate  thus  far  with  $210  million  of  appro- 
priated funds  by  your  body.  Your  committee  has  been  absolutely 
incredible  in  r^ard  to  the  support  of  the  activity. 

Now,  a  quick  run  of  the  statistics.  It'll  be  machinegun  but  it  is 
included  in  my  testimony  which  you  have  before  you.  These  are 
real  important  because  yours  is  the  first  opportunity  we've  had  to 
talk  out  loud  about  this  program  because  we've  been  too  busy 
doing  the  program  and  we're  not  particularly  interested  in  publici- 
ty as  much  as  we  are  in  results. 

Nearly  3,000  civil  jurisdictions  were  chosen  in  which  groups  were 
chosen  to  reflect  local  private  independent  sector  groups,  that  is, 
groups  that  normally  do  these  kindls  of  activities.  Because  we  felt 
that  if  we  could  find  in  the  civil  jurisdictions  groups  that  were  will- 
ing at  low  and  no  administrative  overhead  to  be  able  to  get  the 
money  out  to  the  people  that  needed  it  the  best — and  the  services — 
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that  we  would  then  demonstrate  what  we  felt  could  be  done  in 
America. 

Over  12,900  local  service  organizations  receive  national  board 
funds  that  were  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  expcmsion  of 
feeding  and  sheltering.  And  what  that  means  is  that  one  of  the 
rules  that  was  established  in  the  development  of  this  program  was 
we  simply  couldn't  have  this  money  go  out  to  establish  new  pro- 
gramming because  new  programming  is  very  expensive.  What  we 
hoped  we  could  do  is  help  groups  expand  that  which  they  were 
doing  already  in  critical  ways  and,  in  fact,  that  has  worked. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  organizations  are  voluntary  agencies. 
Public  agencies  were  not  eligible  for  these  funds  until  the  last 
round  of  congressionally  appropriated  money. 

Fm  going  to  tell  you  a  statistic  that  I  have  to  tell  you  as  a  board 
member  I  didn't  want  to  believe  because,  having  worked  up  on  the 
Hill  for  a  number  of  years  statistics  tend  to  be  thrown  around  too 
freely. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  took  nickels  and  helped  groups  make  them 
into  dollars  in  service  terms,  that  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
meals  would  be  served  and  larger  numbers  of  nights  of  lodging 
would  be  provided. 

In  fact — and  this  is  a  very  conservative  number  that  has  been 
tested  any  number  of  ways — over  85  million  meals  were  served 
during  the  first  two  rounds  of  the  funds  alone,  not  including  the 
last  $70  million  appropriated  by  your  body.  And  the  average  costs 
of  those  meals  was  70  cents  per  meal. 

Given  the  Rayburn  cafeteria  standards  that  I  lived  under  since 
creation  of  the  bill  at  this  building,  Fm  also  suspicious  of  per  meal 
costs.  In  fact,  this  is  a  real  figure.  And  the  reason  it's  a  real  figure 
is  that  when  you  allow  groups  to  have  the  additional  funds  to  add 
on  to  that  which  they  are  doing,  the  mashed  potatoes  can  be  ex- 
tended and  the  chicken  can  be  extended  and  the  per  unit  cost  goes 
down  dramatically,  which  is  exactly  what  we  found. 

But  let  me  tell  you  another  problem.  We  sit  here  as  a  Board,  the 
Board  that  I  mentioned  to  you — tomorrow,  for  example,  we  have  a 
Board  meeting — and  you  become  real  religious  in  this  function  be- 
cause you're  asked  by  communities  all  over  America  to  make  deci- 
sions. And  they're  not  normal  decisions. 

Last  meeting,  we  got  a  request  from  a  rural  county  in  Mississippi 
for  an  exception  because  there  are  certain  basic  rules  we  had  to  es- 
tablish, which  I  will  leave  with  you.  We  tried  to  have  them  be  de- 
minimus  because  nobody  likes  regulations  and  they  encumber 
people  from  getting  things  done  fast.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  you  to  make  sure  the  money  is  spent  properly. 

What  is  the  request?  The  request  is  can  we  spend  some  of  the 
food  money — I  think  it  was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  what, 
$6,000 — to  buy  seed,  vegetable  seeds,  which  they  said  would  guar- 
antee to  produce  $4,800  in  vegetables  which  they  then  would  be 
able  to  cook  and  prepare  themselves  and  with  a  compressor  on  a 
mobile  van  in  that  vast  county  they  live  in,  they  could  bring  the 
food  around  and  keep  it  chilled  to  make  sure  there  was  no  kind  of 
disease  or  any  kind  of  spoilage  of  the  food.  And,  in  fact,  I  want  you 
to  know  it  worked  last  year. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  were  also  asked  for  another  exception, 
and  you  figure  out  how  to  be  wise  and  Solomonic  about  this.  They 
asked  for  an  exception  in  another  county  to  allow  us  to  use  some  of 
the  food  monev  to  be  able  to  buy  pharmaceuticals  because  in  their 
considered  judgment  and  as  a  local  board,  their  local  recipient 
agencies  said  that  there  was  no  way  people  could  ingest  food,  in  the 
cases  they  were  getting,  without  the  medicine  to  allow  their  body 
to  function. 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  to  that  is.  I  know  I  had 
sleepless  nights  over  it.  And  I  didn't  have  the  bright  answer  for  it. 
And  I  want  you  to  know  we  couldn't  do  it  because  the  collective 
judgment  is  that  $50  million  that  was  given  by  Congress  is  not  an 
everything  prc^am.  You  can't  do  everything  with  it. 

We  could  take  the  money  you  gave  us  and  we  could  give  it  to 
New  York  City  properly,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  renovation  of 
emergency  sheltering,  the  whole  national  pot  of  money,  and  it 
would  be  used  wisely,  it  would  be  used  well,  the  end  purpose  would 
be  correct,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  would  be  left  with  no  money. 

So  what  do  we  do?  New  York  was  properly  angry  with  the  na- 
tional board.  Why  aren't  we  giving  them  more  money?  They  raised 
hell  in  Congress.  They  said  we  need  more  money  for  renovation. 
Sure  they  do.  They  needed  all  $50  million  and  they  needed  all  $70 
million.  That's  absolutely  correct. 

So  what  do  we  do  about  Cleveland,  which  has  an  absolutely  mag- 
nificent county-wide  program?  Or  any  of  your  cities?  Any  one  of 
your  cities  sitting  up  here  are  involved  in  the  program  deeply.  Be- 
cause everybody  views  this  program,  since  it  is  a  pot  of  money,  as 
the  answer  to  their  fondest  hopes  of  helping  people.  That's  the 
problem  that  we  face. 

It  is  projected — now  I  should  say  that  there  were  over  13  million 
nights  of  lodging  over  the  course  of  this  program  during  the  first 
two  rounds,  excluding  the  $70  million  that  was  just  appropriated 
during  the  last  session,  which  equals  $2.20  a  night.  That's  an 
honest  figure.  I  didn't  think  it  was.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  pro- 
vide shelter  for — but  you  know  churches  can  provide  shelter,  and 
synagogues  can  provide  shelters.  And  there  can  be  extensions  of 
adding  additional  cots. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  take  a  tour  and  look  at  some  of  the  magnifi- 
cent work  being  done  by  people  who  cannot  possibly  be  paid  even 
by  the  hour  for  what  they  re  doing,  that  provides  this  extra  work.  I 
think  we  have  marvelous  examples  right  in  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area. 

It  is  projected  that  a  toted  of  $95,453,000  will  have  been  spent  on 
meals  by  the  end  of  the  round  3  which  is  including  the  $70  million, 
and  a  projected  total  for  lodging  of  about  $60  million  for  all  three 
rounds. 

Administrative  costs  for  the  whole  effort,  all  three  rounds,  is  $1.3 
million  for  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $210  million  spent. 
Now,  I  want  you  to  know  I  ain't  going  to  promise  that  ever  again. 

United  Way  was  the  Secretariat  for  this  whole  congressional 
effort.  United  Way  took  not  one  penny  for  the  first  round  and 
spent  out-of-pocket  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
oi]ganizing  a  complete  computer  program  that  was  not  available 
within  the  Federal  Government. 
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And  if  you  want  to  have  your  hair  stand  on  end — it's  something 
that  I've  been  interested  in  all  the  years  I  worked  up  here  and 
then  later  on — the  Federal  Government  has  no  accurate  measure- 
ment, at  all,  of  these  problems.  None.  We  had  to  try  to  devise  a 
S3rstem  to  determine  how  to  allocate  these  funds. 

And  we  had  to  take  the  labor  statistics  which  you  mentioned 
before,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  are  not  accurate  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, and  massage  them  on  United  Way's  computers  to  try  to 
make  sense  out  of  them,  to  try  to  reflect  in  some  accurate  way  the 
depths  of  problems  in  your  own  districts  by  civil  jurisdiction.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  we  couldn't  do  it  as  accurately  as  we  wanted  to 
but  for  the  first  two  rounds  we  did  it  better  than  anyone  else  in  the 
country,  God  help  us. 

It's  a  terrible  situation  and  we  have  a  paper  on  that  subject 
which  I'll  share  with  you  later  when  we  can  get  it  together,  on  the 
problems  that  the  board  had  in  meeting  the  congressional  require- 
ments and  needs  of  making  sure  this  was  equitably  and  justly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country. 

I  want  you  to  know  it  wasn't  easy  because  the  stats  that  exist 
were  not  good,  but  but  we  figured  that  they  would  best  reflect  the 
emergency  nature  of  the  problem — and  your  counsel  was  involved 
in  these  discussions  early  on.  We  tried  to  seek  every  kind  of  assist- 
ance because,  again,  it's  a  kind  of  Solomon  decision  that  you  don't 
feel  comfortable  with. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  area  labor  stetistics  are  no  good  but 
they're  the  only  measurement  we  had.  And  then  when  we  added 
poverty  to  it  during  the  last  go-around,  that  helped  reflect  a  little 
better  the  depths  of  the  emergency  nature  of  the  problem  in  the 
country  but  then  we  turn  around  and  people  in  your  own  area  in 
Texas  would  say  to  us,  my  God,  you're  not  reflecting  our  needs,  be- 
cause we  have  these  long-term  poverty  problems.  Well,  $50  million 
does  not  make  an  anti-poverty  program.  It  doesn't. 

What  we  were  aiming  at  was  an  emergency  program.  And  an 
emergency  program  is  a  lot  different  and  a  lot  more  painful  theo- 
retically. I'll  give  you  an  example:  Houston,  TX;  Dallas,  TX;  your 
own  town  of  San  Antonio.  The  first  go-around  we  couldn't  reach 
your  communities.  There  was  no  way  we  could  reach  it  because  in 
fact  the  stetistics  lagged  by  18  months  even  as  lousy  as  they  are. 
You  turn  around  the  next  go-around  we  found  out  that  everybody 
who  was  in  a  town  of  distress  in  the  north  and  midwest  was  walk- 
ing to  Houston  to  seek  assistence,  and  walking  to  Dallas. 

And  all  of  a  sudden  we  found  reflected  in  the  Dallas  and  Hous- 
ton stetistics — and  I  believe  your  own  community  as  well — an  in- 
crease on  the  stets  but  nowhere  near  the  actual  reflection  of  the 
problem  at  that  day.  There  was  still  a  delay  of  18  months — 1 2  to  18 
months.  It's  true  all  over  the  country. 

And  I  think  as  a  fundamentel  problem  for  discussing  any  of  the 
kinds  of  things  you're  discussing,  we  have  to  get  a  better  handle  on 
how  to  develop  the  stets,  the  statistics,  to  make  the  work  feasible 
and  trustworthy  because  right  at  the  moment  it  isn't. 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  happened.  America  is  really  something 
else.  Because  Houston  and  Dallas  did  not  get  any  money  the  first 
time  around,  they  formed  a  board  anyway  to  reflect  the  national 
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board.  And  they  did  their  thing  anyway  because  the  problem  was 
there. 

And  you  know  something  interesting  about  our  institutions,  our 
churches  and  our  synagogues  and  United  Way  and  Catholic  Char- 
ities, all  of  these  groups?  We  can't  close  our  doors.  We  can't  say 
we're  bankrupt  because  if  we're  bankrupt,  we're  bankrupt  in  a 
much  different  way,  and  it's  the  last  27  minutes  of  the  Roman 
Empire  for  the  whole  country.  We've  got  to  keep  our  doors  open.  So 
they  did. 

And  then  by  the  time  the  money  was  able  to  reach  them  their 
board  was  in  place  already.  They  had  already  received  incredible 
kinds  of  private  support  from  both  the  private  industrial  and  busi- 
ness sector  as  well  as  individuals  and  not-for-profits,  and  they  were 
in  place  and  ready  to  go. 

So  we've  learned  an  awful  lot  of  things  about  America  through 
this  program  that  I  suppose  we  knew  already,  but  boy,  do  you  have 
to  be  reminded  occasionally. 

We  have  a  problem,  which  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  I  want  to  be 
up  front  with  you  about  it,  because  it's  the  kind  of  problem  that's 
demagogued  all  over  the  place. 

I  was  one  of  the  bad  guys  in  the  situation  at  the  beginning  to  try 
to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  we  really  meant  business  with 
what  Congress  decided  to  do  with  these  funds.  And  therefore,  we 
capped  severely  the  kind  of  administrative  costs  available,  because 
we  felt  that  we  had  to  demonstrate  our  willingness  to  help.  In 
doing  that,  I  really  was  too  severe,  from  my  standpoint.  I  mean,  we 
can  bankrupt  some  of  these  private  organizations  right  at  the 
moment,  if  the  cap  continues  at  the  very  low  level  it's  at.  And  I 
certainly  would  like  to  be  a  participant  in  any  kind  of  conversation 
about  realistic  reimbursement  for  administrative  costs,  because  the 
purpose  of  this  was  not  to  help  everybody  we  want  to  help  and 
then  have  the  group  that's  helping  them  go  bankrupt  in  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  it.  And  I  don't  think  Congress  wanted  that  either. 

There  are  very  useful  ways  to  have  that  kind  of  discussion,  based 
on  real  costs  for  administrative  expenses.  We  now  have  a  very  good 
index  from  the  last  two  years  of  this  program,  so  we  can  help,  but  I 
don't  want  it  demagogued.  I  don't  want  people  to  feel  that  private 
not-for-profit  groups  are  ripping  off  the  Congress  or  the  coxmtry 
through  the  administrative  costs.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  way 
that  anybody  can  pay  these  groups  for  their  actual  costs,  and  that 
is  not  what  they  are  asking  for. 

We  have  a  series  of  things,  as  I  said,  that  the  Congress  has  asked 
the  board  to  do.  One  of  which  is  the  homeless  study.  We  got  it  done 
much  quicker  than  we  thought  we  could.  I  will  provide  it,  as  soon 
as  we  have  it  available  and  cleared  by  the  Board,  to  this  committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  which  originally  ordered  it.  So 
I  think  that  that  again  will  be  a  very  useful  assistance  for  all  of 
you. 

I  think,  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  learned  much  more 
than  we  expected  to  learn  about  the  engine  that  is  out  there  in  the 
private  not-for-profit  sector  to  assist,  which  are  made  up  of  volun- 
teers, as  well  as  both  paid  and  nonpaid  professionals.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  that  this  program  could  be  replicated  anywhere. 
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Recently  I  was  in  England,  two  weeks  ago.  The  temperature 
went  down  to  40  below  0,  wind  chill,  which  is  totally  uncharacteris- 
tic for  England.  They  always  maintain  they  never  had  a  heating 
problem,  and  for  the  first  time  there  were  children  dying  in  their 
apartments  with  absolutely  no  programming,  no  capability  of  deal- 
ing with  it.  And  one  of  the  little  finger  exercises  I  had  was  the 
great  pleasure  of  giving  them  all  the  documentation  on  this  pro- 
gram as  a  national  program  for  the  Government  of  England,  be- 
cause they  never  knew  how  to  deal  with  it.  But  we  have  a  system, 
and  the  engine  that  is  out  there  has  been  working  and  laboring, 
and  because  of  the  wisdom  of  this  body  and  the  Congress  at  large, 
additional  resources  were  provided  for  our  effort  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Mom-and-pop  churches  that  could  in  no  way  fiscally  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Congress  were  placed  under  the  wing  and  the  um- 
brella of  larger  groups  that  had  accounting  systems  that  could  ac- 
count for  every  dollar.  The  level  of  fraud  is  almost  nil.  And  every 
time  we  have  had  fraud  alerts  across  the  country,  we've  jumped  on 
the  perpetrators  and  cleaned  up  the  act  considerably  faster  than 
anything  I  remember  when  I  worked  up  here.  It's  been  remarkable, 
but  don't  expect  this  to  do  the  job  that  we  all  really  want  to  do  in 
solving  the  problem  of  emergency  food  and  shelter.  This  program 
can't. 

We  are  willing  to  continue  to  serve  and  have  this  program  be  a 
continuing  emergency  food  and  shelter  program.  The  long-term 
and  underlying  problems  that  have  been  created  for  so  many  rea- 
sons for  a  number  of  years  need  long-term  solutions  with  the  kind 
of  dollars  that  will  really  begin  to  meet  them. 

Is  this  a  continuing  emergency?  The  answer,  unqualifiedly,  is 
yes.  The  shifts  in  the  geography  of  the  emergency  we  can  docu- 
ment for  you  clearly  on  a  map  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction  over 
the  last  two  years.  And  it  is  continuing  and  it  is  worsening  in  spjme 
areas.  So  the  emergency  does  continue.  It's  an  odd  situation,*  but 
the  underlying  and  root  cause  and  depths  of  real  depression  in  this 
area  are  known  quantities  and  need  special  assistance. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  appreciate 
it  very  much. 

[Mr.  Talisman's  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations,  follows:] 
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TMtinony  of  Muck  E.  TBdioiiBui 

Director,  Mishlngton  Action  Office 

council  of  Jewish  Federations 

Before  the  Housing  SubcGunittee 

March  6,  1985 


NT.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Subconnittee,  I  am  Mark  Talisman,  the  Director 
of  the  Itashington  Action  Office  of  the  Oouncil  of  Jewish  Federations  and  a  mm- 
bec  of  the  national  Board  of  the  Federal  Bnergency  Ftxxi  and  Shelter  Program.  I 
am  delighted  to  be  here  this  morning  to  report  to  you  on  the  National  Board 
Program  not  only  because  I  am  proud  of  the  assistance  this  program  has  been 
able  to  provide,  but  also  because  this  subcomnittee  has  frequently  demonstra- 
ted its  concern  for  the  pli^t  of  homeless  and  disadvantaged  citizens  in  our 
country,  you  are  to  be  coirmended  for  your  continuing  efforts,  even  in  these 
times  of  budget  constraints,  to  seek  the  most  effective  remedies  for  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  we  face. 

Ihe  Federal  Bnergency  Pood  and  Shelter  Program  was  created  in  1983  by  Public 
law  98-8  (the  Fy83  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill).  Since  its  crea- 
tion a  total  of  $210  million  has  been  distributed  to  voluntary  and  public  agen- 
cies in  jurisdictions  hardest  his  by  economic  conditions  and  unenployment .  Of 
the  total  amount,  $160  million  was  allocated  by  the  National  Board  Program 
while  $50  million  was  allocated  by  the  states  during  the  first  round  of  fund- 
ing. 

The  important  facts  about  the  National  Board  Program  are  as  follows: 

°  2994  civil  jurisdictions  received  assistance  under  this  program  (in- 
cluding those  receiving  multiple  awards) .  / 
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o  12f911  local  service  organizations  received  National  Board  funds  £oc 
the  expsmsion  of  feeding  and  sheltering  services.  This  figure  includes  a  lacgs 
nuiit)er  of  umbrella  organizations  so  that  Uie  actual  number  may  be  as  nich  as 
three  times  as  large.  (The  vast  majority  of  these  organizations  are  voluntary 
agencies;  public  agencies  were  not  eligible  until  round  three  currently  in 
progress. ) 

o  (X/er  85  million  meals  were  served  during  the  first  t*#o  rounds  at  an 
average  cost  of  $.70  per  meal.  (Figures  on  round  three  are  not  yet  available.) 

o  O/er  13  million  nights  of  lodging  were  made  available  during  ths  first 
two  rounds  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.20  per  person  per  ni^t.  (Round  three  fig- 
ures are  not  yet  in. ) 

o  It  is  projected  that  a  total  of  $95»453,328  will  have  been  spent  on 
meals  by  the  end  of  round  three. 

o  The  projected  total  for  lodging  is  $60,071,001  for  all  three  rounds. 

o  Administrative  costs  for  all  three  rounds  combined  total  $1,315,521. 
This  is  1.4  percent  of  the  total  program  costs. 

We  have  learned  many  tilings  about  the  needs,  the  compassion  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Mnerican  people  and  the  voluntary  agencies  throu^i  the  National  Board  Emer- 
gency Ftxxl  and  Shelter  program.  First,  we  have  learned  that  the  need  for  as- 
sist£uice  is  enormous,  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  Uiis  limited  emergency  program 
to  address.  The  case  loads  at  soup  kitchens,  shelters  for  the  homeless,  crisis 
centers,  food  pantries,  counselling  centers,  and  vocational  service  agencies 
are  growing  every  day. 

As  hard  as  we  have  tried  to  stretch  the  dollars  available  throu^  this  program 
to  meet  the  greatest  number  of  needs,  it  is  impossible  for  a  small  emergency 
program  to  care  for  those  who  need  long-term,  continuing  support.  Above  all 
else,  my  message  to  you  is  DO  WOT  UXm  AT  THIS  PRCX31AM  AS  THE  ANSWHl.  The 
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feac  «e  zam  pmf  far    cue    fioos  smc  aot  tte  fitiriMi? 
wm  fior  onr  ticcs  for  cae  aos  taait  aelivcKS  aaais* 


ity  oae    its    fiood    rnlUwanfm  to  o^f  aeedk  to  piac  otipB  laaoi  «all  £«ad 

to  {HKCftflBe  food  prodBcts? 


(  oC    t2ie  dtifc  needi  tiut  9ijfKciitB  ttx  tryiBQ  to  ■set*  tii 

ocAl  booed  a^BKXcs  ond  tiMi  locAl  providecs  I 
to  louer  aitemstTafcine  csBts  « 
rntiJhlr  dollar  to  serrice  deHvery.  ISiis  t*wjLi  oas  used  federal  fuDds  for 
aftdnistrative  caats  of  onlj  1.4%,  e««D  less  tbon  tbe  2%  cap  mnrainfri  in  taa 
Iffgialarioa  appropriatuig  tiiese  fuDds.  ihis  is  possiiue  ooiy  bwwa  tUft 
Tolanrary  sgeDcies  paiudiaLing  in  toe  prograo  nave  aosortied  toe  sa^Qnty  of 
ooats  into  tlieir  owi  oudgets. 


»»lnna1  Baatd  agencies  have  not  taken  any  funds  for  ateinistration*  with  tte 
eaoeptioD  of  Ckiited  itoy  of  AKrica  ttiidi  aenrioes  as  tbe  secretariat.  Onrlog 
the  first  roood  even  tlxy  took  no  ateinistrative  funds,  donating,  in  eaaenoa, 
at  least  $250,000  of  ooifiiter  aenrioes,  printing  costs  and  aooonting  sei  flues 
as  well  as  fanndreds  of  hours  of  staff  tiae. 
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A;:oording  to  a  reoently  ooirpleted  evaluation  of  the  Bnergency  Fbod  and  £belter 
Program  conducted  £or  the  National  Board  by  the  Urban  Institute*,  noraal  local 
administrative  costs  were  determined  to  be  9.6%.  After  tiiro  years  of  abeorfaLng 
these  expenses  in  such  magnitude,  however,  it  seems  time  to  take  another  look 
at  the  financial  contribution  being  made  by  the  private  sector  to  see  if  it  can 
be  eased  somewhat  without  damaging  the  efficiency  of  the  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  that  we  have  found  that  Anericans,  by  in 
large,  are  still  a  coirpassicnate  people.  Ihere  is  still  a  sense  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  must  find  a  way  to  help  those  who  are  in  need.  Donations  of  volin- 
teer  hours,  food,  clothing,  furniture,  etc.  has  stretched  this  emergency  pro- 
gram well  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  appropriation  level.  Many  oooBunities 
have  been  able  to  use  federal  emergency  food  and  shelter  funds  to  leverage 
matching  assistance  or  other  in-kind  grants  from  corporations  and  merchants. 
The  partnerships  between  local  and  state  governments  and  the  private  agencies 
has  been  strengthened,  and  the  cooperation  among  service  providers  thenselves 
is  stronger  than  ever. 

But  do  not  let  me  mislead  you.  Vhile  many  good  things  have  come  from  the  exis- 
tance  of  the  Bnergency  Pood  and  Shelter  Program,  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  massive  problems  we  face  in  the  areas  of  housing  and  hunger. 
Lives  are  literally  at  stake  here,  and  we  cannot  pat  ourselves  on  tne  back  for 
putting  what  amounts  to  a  band-aid  over  a  gaping  wound. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 


*  You  will  be  receiving  copies  of  the  evaluation  within  the  next 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Talisman.  I 
think  we  can  properly  say  it's  because  of  your  Solomonic  wisdom, 
which  you  have  very  amply  demonstrated  here,  that  and  we  were 
very  fortunate  in  having  you  undertake  this  very,  very  onerous  job 
with  the  results  that  you  have  so  eloquently  described. 

Yes,  just  Sunday  before  last  in  my  own  community,  I  visited,  as  I 
have  at  frequent  periods,  the  shelter  which  has  been  provided  in 
the  city.  I  had  importuned  the  city  fathers  quite  a  bit  all  last  year, 
clear  through  the  summer,  and  finally  the  city  council  tried  to 
get — well,  they  did  get  an  allocation  of  CDGB  moneys,  which  are 
being  reduced  or  are  being  asked  to  be  reduced.  So  they  had  a 
limit,  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  had  a  hotel  or  an  abandoned 
building  converted  for  that  purpose,  but  as  of  this  moment,  they 
haven't.  So  Sunday  before  last,  when  I  visited  the  lineup  waiting 
entry  for  the  evening,  it  was  very  pathetic,  because  even  though  it 
was  relatively  a  mild  day,  we  had  better  than  100  persons.  And  for 
the  first  time,  I  saw  children,  3,  4,  1  year  old,  and  persons  that 
were  very  impressive  to  me — and  demoralizing — because  two  of 
them  were  from  Pueblo,  CO,  who  had  lost  their  homes  because  of 
the  situation  that  has  arisen  in  Pueblo,  that  we  tried  to  addressed 
in  1983  with  the  Emergency  Home  Mortgage  Assistance  Act,  and 
which  failed.  And  it's  very  demoralizing  to  see  that.  I'm  sure  that 
had  we  been  able  to  get  some  measure  of  success  by  passing  this 
program,  those  persons  would  not  have  been  in  San  Antonio. 

So  we  know,  and  this  subcomittee  was,  yes,  the  first  to  bring  and 
focus  attention,  better  than  2  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
criticized,  accused  of  exaggerating,  and  we  know  that.  And  it's  very 
distressing  to  admit  to  the  problem,  but  we  must  face  it. 

And  I  want,  in  the  name  of  the  subcommittee,  to  thank  you  per- 
sonally for  a  tremendous  job. 

At  this  point,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  recognize  a  very  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Congress  and  this  subcommittee,  who  really 
is  the  author  of  the  specific  provision  that  gave  rise  to  the  Board's 
existence  and  who  conceived  of  the  need  for  the  legislation  that 
would  provide  a  second  stage  shelter  in  cases  that  call  for  it,  and 
who  is  the  author  of  that  provision.  We  have  integrated  it  in  our 
reauthorization  bill.  And  it's  Ms.  Oakar  from  Ohio,  who  I  think 
should  be  credited  for  the  originality  of  the  legislation.  And  all  we 
did  was  cooperate  with  her,  append  it  to  our  legislation  and  author- 
ization bill.  It's  a  privilege  to  present  Ms.  Oakar  and  recognize  her. 

Ms.  Oakar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  gracious  words. 
I'm  very  grateful  that  you  included  my  homelessness  legislation  in 
your  omnibus  housing  for  1985  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mark  Talisman 
is  from  Cleveland,  OH,  originally.  I  can  safely  say  that  some  of  the 
best  housing  in  Cleveland  is  provided  by  the  Jewish  Federation  and 
those  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mark  you  might  be  interested  in  this  study, 
my  State  of  Ohio  recently  published  an  outstanding  report  entitled 
"Homelessness  in  Ohio."  It  refutes  last  year's  HUD  study  that  said 
the  extent  of  homelessness  in  America  was  practically  nil.  The 
Ohio  report  goes  into  great  detail  about  homeless  in  Ohio.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  Ohio's  homeless  are  representative  of 
homeless  people  living  throughout  of  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm 
just  real  pleased  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  you're  having  this  hearing 
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today  on  homeless  people  and  that  we  have  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished witnesses  like  Mark  Talisman  and  others. 

I'm  especially  concerned  about  that  our  homeless  citizens  have 
no  political  clout.  They're  deinstitutionalized  and  are  just  walking 
around  in  the  streets  of  our  cities;  nobody  is  caring  for  them.  And 
Mr.  Qiairman,  we  know  that  we've  deinstitutionalized  about 
500,000  people  in  the  last  few  years,  and  a  good  portion  of  those 
people  are  walking  around  urban  areas  without  proper  medication, 
nousing,  or  job.  Homelessness  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies,  of  our 
time  and  it  must  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Would  the  gentlelady  yield? 

Ms.  Oakar.  I'd  be  happy  to.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Mark,  we  have  a  vote  coming  up  fairly  shortly,  as 
vou  know,  but  there's  one  thing  I  did  want  to  say  to  you,  because  I 
nave  another  committee  meeting  right  after  this,  and  I  probably 
will  not  come  back.  And  I  would  hope  that  most  of  the  people  here 
would  appreciate  what  I'm  about  to  say.  I  have  just  resumed  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Census  and  Population  Subcommittee.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  is  going  to  convene  a  major  conference  of 
various  sociologists  from  throughout  the  country  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  redefining  poverty. 

It  s  important  that  we  understand  that,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  purpose  and  the  reasons  for  that  is  to  demonstrate  that  we 
do  not  have  the  poverty  in  this  country  that  you  and  I  know  we 
really  have.  As  the  representative  of  the  poorest  congressional  dis- 
trict in  America,  I  can  say  that  unequivocally.  But  I  say  that  to 
you,  Mark,  because  I  would  hope  that  your  network  and  your 
friends  understand  the  importance  of  the  upcoming  conference  and 
the  people  who  are  going  to  be  brought  in,  because  they're  not 
going  to  redefine  the  CEO's  of  major  Americ€m  corporations,  in 
terms  of  their  pensions,  and  in  terms  of  their  stock  options.  They're 
not  going  to  do  that.  They're  only  going  to  define  what  poverty  is 
and  what  level  it's  at. 

So  I  say  that  to  you,  because  I  feel  that  with  this  administration 
we  will  find  ourselves  once  again  saying  that  we  have  problems 
and  people  not  paying  attention. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  HUD  is  slowly  but  surely  going  out  of 
business,  I  think  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  take  the  HUD  building 
and  convert  it  into  a  homeless  shelter. 

Ms.  Oakar.  Oh,  right.  Right  on. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Because  there's  no  other  purpose  for  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Talisman.  Some  people  felt  that,  I  remember,  in  this  very 
committee  room  when  the  building  was  built.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield 

Mr.  Garcia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  [continuing].  I've  always  looked  at  him  as  kind 
and  humanitarian.  To  work  in  that  buUding  is  an  awful  experi- 
ence, let  alone  make  some  poor  people  live  in  it.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  Bob,  it  will  take  a  lot  of  resources  to 
assault  Fort  HUD.  "I  call  it  Fort  HUD." 

Mr.  Tausman.  Can  I  make  a  parenthetical  comment  about  the 
nature  of  the  home  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program.  I 
was  one  of  them  in  on  the  discussion  with  your  counsel  about 
where  this  function  of  the  National  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
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Board  should  be  placed,  and  we  placed  it  at  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Administration.  It  had  ''Emergency'^  in  its  title, 
which  is  unlike  other  agencies  with  which  we  have  dealt.  Now  the 
key  here  is  that — and  I  want  to  state  this  for  the  record,  notwith- 
standing any  other  views  of  the  agency,  that  agency,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Administration,  Dennis  Kwiatkowski  and 
a  host  of  staff  there,  have  done  the  most  sensitive  job  that  I  have 
ever  seen  done.  It  has  been  an  absolute  pleasure  to  work  with 
them.  There  have  been  no  impediments  whatsoever.  The  spirit  of 
the  program  that  I  described  as  best  I  could  has  been  carried  out  to 
the  nth  degree,  and  it's  been  outstanding.  I  have  to  tell  you,  it's 
been  unlike  any  other  experience  Tve  had.  And  you  know,  it's  a 
difficult  kind  of  situation,  because  all  of  a  sudden,  as  you  know, 
when  there  is  something  that  seems  to  be  working,  and  I  will 
always  qualify  it,  this  program  that  I'm  describing,  as  seeming  to 
work,  it's  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  inventors  of  the  program,  all  sorts  of  people  who  want  to 
have  it  go  elsewhere,  and  so  on. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  it  is  doing  just  fine  where  it  is. 

Qiairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  Mark,  I  think,  ironically,  we  ought  to 
comment  on  something  which  is  ironic.  And  that  is  that  the  No.  1 
public  housing  occupant,  the  White  House,  just  spent  almost  $10 
million  in  computerizing  the  kitchen  and  a  few  other  facilities 
there  in  the  White  House.  You  talk  about  lack  of  computer  re- 
sources on  the  Federal  level,  well,  let  me  tell  you,  the  White  House 
just  spent  $10  million,  at  the  same  time  that  the  occupant  is  asking 
us  to  zero  out  all  programs,  including  this  one  in  his  budget  presen- 
tation. 

We  do  have  a  recorded  vote.  We'll  be  recessed  for  no  more  than 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Tausman.  OK.  Thanks. 

Qiairman  Gonzalez.  The  subcommittee  will  resume. 

We  have  a  panel  consisting  of  Mr.  Fierst,  executive  director  of 
the  Jewish  Foundation  for  Group  Homes  in  Rockville,  MD.  And 
he's  accompanied  by  Mr.  S.  Robert  Cohen,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  Jewish  Foundation  for  Group  Homes;  Mr.  Leonard  Stein, 
member  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  International  Senior  Citizens  Housing 
Committee,  Washington,  DC;  and  Mr.  Joel  Daner,  associate  execu- 
tive director.  Associated  Jewish  Charities  and  Welfare  Fund,  Inc., 
of  Baltimore,  MD.  And  he's  accompanied  by  Ms.  Carol  Gould, 
member  of  the  board  of  Comprehensive  Housing  for  the  Aged,  Inc. 

And  we  had  asked  Mark,  or  Mr.  Talisman,  to  do  us  the  great 
honor  of  introducing  the  panel  because  as,  the  executive  director  of 
the  imibrella  organization,  he  would  be  very  appropriate. 

Mr.  Tausman.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  were  asked,  as  you 
know,  by  your  counsel  to  try  to  put  together  a  representative  group 
of  the  kind  of  housing  activities  that  we  have  been  involved  in, 
along  with  colleagues  from  all  the  other  major  faiths,  and  on  sec- 
tarian activities  in  the  country. 

This  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  as  you  see,  we  have  professionals 
w^ho  are  accompanying  our  volunteer  leaders  who  are  actively  in- 
volved, each  one  in  their  own  right  very  distinguished.  And  what 
we  tried  to  do  for  the  committee,  for  purposes  of  your  legislation 
considerations,  is  have  a  selection  of  the  kinds  of  programming  we 
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are  working  on  from  202  Housing  for  the  Elderly  on  to  group 
homes,  and  dealing  with  the  severe  problem  of  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion was  raised  during  the  last  segment  of  the  hearing. 

There  is  a  bad  joke  that  goes  around  town  that  the  Jewish  com- 
munity has  been  given  a  number  of  housing  opportunities  for  the 
elderly  because,  after  all,  their  experience  is  the  longest,  having 
been  under  forced  labor  building  housing  under  the  Pharaoh. 
That's  a  bad  joke. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what  we  have  found,  and  I  think 
it's  fair  to  say  in  almost  every  instance,  is  that  it  isn't  only  the  con- 
struction that  is  the  matter  of  allowing  decent  housing  to  be  pro- 
vided, but  equally,  if  not  more  importantly,  the  kind  of  substantive 
programming  that  exists  inside  the  housing  that  makes  homes  for 
people  on  a  long-  term  basis  whether  they  be  elderly,  be  institution- 
alized, mentally  retarded,  or  other. 

So  we  have  before  you  an  array  of  talent,  all  of  whom  are  in  the 
loving  work  of  providing  this  kind  of  housing.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  start  with  our  dear  friend.  Bob  Cohen,  who  is 
from  the  Washington  area. 

The  subcommittee  was  led  by  Ms.  Oakar  on  an  actual  site  visit  of 
their  activity,  which  is  unique  in  the  country.  And  I  think  this  sub- 
committee has  expressed  interest  in  seeing  if  it  has  applicability 
across  the  country.  And  that's  why  they  are  the  lead. 

So,  Bob  Cohen,  and  accompanied  by  Barry  Fierst,  the  executive 
director. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  If  Mr.  Cohen  will  yield  to  me,  I'm  going  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report  that  Ms.  Oakar  had  on 
''Homelessness  in  Ohio:  A  Study  of  People  in  Need,"  be  placed  in 
the  record  at  the  appropriate  place. 

So  if  there  is  no  objection  I  d  like  to  have  this  report  incorporat- 
ed into  the  committee  hearing  procedures. 

[The  report  referred  to  by  Chairman  Gonzalez,  ''Homelessness  in 
Ohio:  A  Study  of  People  in  Need,"  mav  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  hearing  day  on  p.  1191.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Cohen,  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  ROBERT  COHEN,  PRESIDENT,  JEWISH 
FOUNDATION  FOR  GROUP  HOMES,  INC.,  ROCKVILLE,  MD 

Mr.  Cohen.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  S.  Robert  Cohen,  president  of  the  Jewish  Founda- 
tion for  Group  Homes  Inc.,  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarian  organization 
that  provides  residential  services  and  training  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area.  I  am  honored  to  be  here  this  morning  to 
extend  our  help  in  providing  quality  housing  for  developmentally 
disabled  people. 

In  the  past,  society  tried  to  hide  people  who  were  handicapped. 
As  in  many  States,  when  the  Maryland  State  Asylum  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  at  Rosewood  opened  in  the  1880's,  it  was  considered 
at  the  time  to  be  progressive.  It  did  a  great  job  of  sheltering  us 
"normal,"  people  from  the  dangers  of  seeing  people  who  were 
handicapped. 

In  the  1970's,  society  started  to  accept  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled adults  to  live  in  small  group  homes  in  normal  neighborhoods. 
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Research  has  dearly  afaoim  that  oooe  Inring  in  group  homes  with 
good  supervisioii  and  training,  these  aduhs  can  lead  nK>re  inde- 
p^Mient,  valued  and  pr«luctive  lives  in  their  communities. 

Our  challenge  today  is  not  how  to  train,  counsel  and  develop  the 
potential  of  developmentaUy  disabled  adults.  Our  challenge  today 
for  aU  the  community  providers  in  the  country  is  to  put  together 
the  funds  needed  to  provide  the  basics  in  these  proven  programs. 

In  the  Washington,  DC,  metropolitan  area,  thousands  of  develop- 
mentally  disabled  adults  are  on  waiting  lists  to  enter  group  home 
programs.  In  Montgomery  County  alone,  the  waiting  lists  total 
about  500.  Most  of  these  adults  are  currently  living  in  the  homes  of 
their  aging  parents  and  are  at  the  risk  of  institutionalization  as 
their  parents  become  less  able  to  care  for  them. 

This  year,  in  Maryland  alone,  300  developmentally  disabled 
people  will  be  added  to  the  waiting  list.  Yet.  the  State  Governor's 
budget  proposes  an  addition  of  only  60  State-funded  placements. 

What  happens  to  the  240  unlucky  others? 

For  a  fortunate  few,  who  come  from  families  with  the  means, 
they  will  enter  a  group  home  program.  The  costs  are  enormous,  in 
excess  of  $20,000  a  year  for  housing,  board  and  training. 

At  present,  the  only  available  public  assistance  for  these  people 
of  modest  incomes,  besides  SSI,  is  in  the  form  of  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram of  section  8  moneys.  However,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  metropolitan  area,  only  Montgomery  County  has  this 
program.  The  Montgomery  County  program  has  $2,400  annual 
limit  per  person.  The  rewards  of  the  group  home  are  great.  Some  of 
these  adults  after  training  will  be  able  to  move  in  a  less  supervised, 
less  restrictive  and  much  less  costly  program  in  an  apartment  set- 
ting. 

Opening  a  group  home  means  costly  though  one-time  changes 
and  additions  to  the  home.  Local  building,  fire,  health  codes  must 
be  met.  A  four-person  home  for  mentally  retarded  adults  means  at 
least  a  $5,000  expenditure  to  install  emergency  lights,  strike  boxes, 
gongs,  smoke  detectors,  and  all  interconnected  to  an  emergency  DC 
backup  system.  All  this  to  meet  national  Fire  Life  Safety  codes. 

Additional  costs  are  incurred  for  proper  doors,  exits,  et  cetera. 
More  costs  are  incurred  for  furniture  and  other  supplies.  Local  and 
State  funding  support  is  minimal.  Some  jurisdictions  do  provide 
funding  for  fire  and  health  renovation  work  through  the  Communi- 
tv  Development  Block  Grant  Program,  and  we  strongly  support 
this. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  house  to  lease  where  renovation  work 
is  permitted.  The  purchase  of  a  home  to  use  as  a  group  home  is,  of 
course,  a  major  expense.  While  mortgage  payments  may  come  from 
operating  revenue,  finding  the  downpa3mient  money  is  a  major  ob- 
stacle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  of  serious  concern  over  the  national 
deficit,  I  do  not  come  to  vou  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  bear  the  full  cost  of  operating  group  homes.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  additional  ways  should  be  found  to  support  the 
acquisition-renovation  of  houses  to  serve  as  group  homes,  that  some 
type  of  rent  supplement  program  might  be  considered  for  lower 
and  moderate  income  developmentally  disabled  adults  who  could 
not  otherwise  afford  the  group  home  option. 
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I  would  like  to  note  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  by 
Mr.  Jerry  McMurray,  staff  director  of  the  subcommittee,  at  one  of 
our  group  homes.  And  I  hope  at  some  time  he  will  be  able  to  share 
his  impressions  with  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  Thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  issues  with  you. 

Mr.  Barry  Fierst,  director  of  the  Jewish  Foundation  for  Group 
Homes,  Inc.,  is  with  me.  And  we  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Thank  you. 

[Mr.  Cohen's  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Foun- 
dation for  Group  Homes,  Inc.,  follows:] 
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Good  ■orning,  VIr.  Dnaimnr  vrz   aievocr^  r'  i"^  Z3nHr.it^s«.   I  mm 
S.  Robert  Cohen,  Presi^r*^  r'  •;.•«  r»«i£*  'n-i-iratisr  'rr  ^rchJT 
Hoaesv  Inc.v  a  non-prr'it,  -iD--serr.ari»-  -r^a^i***-^*  f-at  zrc- 
vides  residential  services  anc  trai-i-<-  i-  t*^  iKas''i-»;tD*,  D.T. 
Metropolitan  area.   I  a*  *»D-rre=  tz   t«  'ere  t^is  wcr**!-*?  tc 
extend  our  help  in  prcviii*^;  3-;alit»  Ti-si-;  'rr  r«vel3D»en- 
tally  disabled  people. 

In  the  past*  society  tried  to  hide  pecple  «ho  i»ere  handicapped. 
As  in  aany  states*  when  the  Maryland  State  Asylua  for  the  Feeble- 
■inded  at  Rosewood  opened  in  the  IBBO's*  it  «as  considered*  at 
the  tiae*  to  be  progressive:   It  did  a  great  job  of  sheltering 
us  "nor«al"  people  fro*  the  dangers  of  seeing  people  who  were 
handicapped.   In  the  1970*s  society  started  to  accept  develop- 
mentally  disabled  adults  to  live  in  small  group  homes  in  normal 
neighborhoods.   Research  has  now  clearly  shown  that  once  living 
in  group  homes*  with  good  supervision  and  training*  these  adults 
Can  lead  more  independent*  valued*  and  productive  lives  in  their 
^^•imunities.   Our  challenge  today  is  not  how  to  train*  counsel* 
^hcj  develop  the  potential  of  developmentally  disabled  adults. 
^^l"  challenge  today*  for  all  the  community  providers  in  the 
^^Untry*  is  to  put  together  the  funds  needed  to  providw  thw 
^^9ics  in  these  proven  programs. 
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In  the  WashingtoRt  O.C.  netropolitan  arest  thousands  of  develop- 
■entally  disabled  adults  are  on  waiting  lists  to  enter  a  group 
home  program.   In  Montgomery  County  alonot  the  waiting  lists 
total  about  500.   Most  of  these  adults  are  currently  living  in 
the  homes  of  their  aging  parents*  and  they  are  at  risk  of  insti- 
tutionalization as  their  parents  become  less  able  to  care  for  them* 
This  year  in  Maryland  alone*  300  developmentally  disabled  people 
will  be  added  to  waiting  lists.   Yet  the  Governor 's  state  budget 
proposes  an  addition  of  only  60  additional  State-funded  placements* 

bfhat  happens  to  the  240  unlucky  others?   For  a  fortunate  few  who 
come  from  families  with  the  means*  they  will  enter  a  group  home 
program.   The  costs  are  enormous--in  excess  of  $20*000  a  year  for 
housing*  board  and  training.   At  present*  the  only  available  public 
assistance*  for  those  people  with  moderate  incomes  (besides  SSI)* 
is  in  the  form  of  a  set-aside  program  of  Section  8  monies.   However* 
as  far  as  we  know  in  the  Uashington*  O.C.  metropolitan  area*  only 
Montgomery  County  has  this  program.   The  dontgomery  County  program 
has  a  $2*400  annual  limit  per  person.   The  rewards  of  the  group 
home  are  great.   Some  of  these  adults*  after  training*  will  be 
able  to  move  to  a  less  supervised*  less  restrictive*  and  much  less 
costly  program  in  an  apartment  setting. 

Opening  a  group  home  means  costly,  though  one-time,  changes  and 
additions  to  the  home.   Local  building,  fire*  and  health  codes 
must  be  met.   A  four-person  home  for  mentally  retarded  adults 
means  at  least  a  $5*000  expenditure  to  install  emergency  lights* 
strike  boxes*  gongs,  smoke  detectors— all  interconnected  to  an 
emergency  O.C.  back-up  system.   All  this  to  meet  the  NFPA  Life 
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Safety  Code.   Additional  costs  are  incurred  for  proper  doorst 
exitsv  etc.   More  costs  are  incurred  for  furniture  and  other  sup- 
plies.  Local  and  State  funding  are  minimal.   Some  jurisdictions 
do  provide  funding  for  fire  and  health  renovation  work  through 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  programt  and  we  strongly 
support  this. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  house  to  lease  where  renovation 
work  is  permitted.   The  purchase  of  a  house  to  use  as  a  group 
home  iSf  of  courset  a  major  expense.   Ulhile  mortgage  payments 
may  come  from  operating  revenue*  finding  the  downpayroent  money 
is  a  major  obstacle. 

nr.  Chairman  at  this  time  of  serious  concern  over  the  national 
deficitt  I  do  not  come  to  you  suggesting  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  bear  the  full  cost  of  operating  group  homes.   I  do 
believOf  howevert  that  additional  ways  should  be  found  to  support 
the  acquisition  and  renovation  of  houses  to  serve  as  group  homes 
and  that  some  type  of  rent  supplement  program  might  be  considered 
for  lower  and  moderate  income  developmentally  disabled  adults  who 
could  not  otherwise  afford  the  group  home  option. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  by 
Hr.  Jerry  ncPlurrayt  staff  director  of  the  subcommitteot  at  one  of 
our  group  homes*  and  I  hope  that  at  some  time  he  would  be  able  to 
share  his  impressions  with  you. 

nr.  Chairmaot  that  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.   Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  issu&^s  with  you.   Hr.  Barry  Fierstt 
Execuitve  Director  of  the  Jewish  Foundation  for  Group  Homes*  Inc.* 
is  with  me  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  may  suggest,  Mark,  we  will  proceed  with 
the  other  witnesses  and  then  ask  any  questions  that  the  members 
may  have. 

Mr.  Tausman.  Leonard  Stein  is  before  you.  He  is,  again,  a  volun- 
teer, a  member  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  International  Senior  Citizens 
Housing  Committee,  which  has  been  long  active  across  the  country 
along  with  Jewish  Federations  and  Catholic  Charities  and  Protes- 
tant Relief  in  this  activity  of  housing  for  the  elderly;  and  he  is 
pleased  to  present  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  STEIN.  MEMBER,  B'NAI  B'RITH  INTER- 
NATIONAL  SENIOR  CITIZENS  HOUSING  COMMITTEE,  WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Mr.  Stein.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, my  name  is  Leonard  Stein.  Tm  a  volunteer  member  of  the 
Senior  Citizens  Housing  Committee  of  B'nai  B'rith  International, 
the  world's  oldest  and  largest  Jewish  service  organization,  with  a 
half  million  members. 

I  also  serve  as  president  of  the  National-Capital  B'nai  B'rith 
Housing  Foundation,  the  nonprofit  sponsor  of  Homecrest  House 
Apartments  in  Silver  Spring,  MD,  a  section  202  project  that  will 
dedicate  its  second  facility  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

While  B'nai  B'rith  has  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  social  serv- 
ices since  its  founding  142  years  ago,  we  wish  to  focus  this  brief 
statement  only  on  the  issue  of  housing  for  the  elderly  of  limited 
income. 

B'nai  B'rith  International,  through  its  Senior  Citizens  Housing 
Committee,  has  for  the  past  15  years  been  involved  in  a  cooperative 
partnership  with  the  Federal  Government  in  building  subsidized 
housing  for  senior  citizens  through  the  various  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

During  this  time,  we  have  opened  17  senior  citizen  apartment 
buildings  nationwide.  We  have  three  additional  projects  under  con- 
struction, and  one  project  recently  awarded. 

By  1987,  we  will  have  constructed  and  be  operating  21  apartment 
buildings  with  just  under  3,000  apartments.  While  most  of  these 
units  house  only  one  individual,  many  are  for  couples.  We  will  be 
serving  approximately  4,000  older  citizens  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  national  origin,  and  creed — 4,000  people.  That  sounds  like 
a  great  achievement,  and  perhaps  it  is  for  a  single,  private  organi- 
zation. 

But,  in  terms  of  answering  the  needs  of  the  senior  citizens,  it 
falls  terribly  short. 

B'nai  B'rith  is  proud  that  each  of  our  facilities  was  constructed 
well  within  the  required  time  limit  and  financial  commitment. 
Each  is  filled  to  capacity  and  has  a  long  waiting  list. 

At  Homecrest  House  in  Silver  Spring,  15  to  20  names  are  added 
to  the  waiting  list  each  month.  We  consider  it  to  be  a  privilege  and 
a  sacred  task  to  be  involved  in  this  program  of  caring  for  senior 
citizens,  and  we  hope  to  continue  to  build  new  projects  in  coopera- 
tion with  HUD. 

Providing  affordable  housing  for  the  elderly  requires  a  long-term 
commitment  of  time  and  resources.  We  have  that  commitment.  It 
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18  because  of  this  oommitiiient  that  we  express  our  views  today 
that  the  proposed  budget  cuts  currently  under  consideration  will 
adversely  affect  these  programs  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  this 
vital  partnership. 

The  "graying  of  America"  is  well  documented.  TTie  population  65 
and  over  grew  by  20.6  percent  between  1960  and  1970,  and  by  28 
percent  betwera  1970  and  1980.  Today,  according  to  Government 
statistics,  27  million  Americans  are  over  the  age  of  65.  The  implica- 
tions of  these  projections  for  housing  in  this  country  and  for  the 
Federal  housing  policy  in  particular  are  profound. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Section  202  Program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  depended  upon  the  nonprofit  community  to  share  in 
the  task  of  providing  the  sense  of  commitment  and  challenge  of 
making  quality  housing  available  to  low-income  senior  citizens.  For 
the  nonprofit  organizations  in  general,  and  for  B'nai  B'rith  in  par- 
ticular, this  partnership  has  been  an  exciting  and  eye-opening  ex- 
perience of  Government  and  private  groups  working  hand  in  hand 
to  the  benefit  of  thousands  of  American  citizens. 

We  believe  that  many  tax  dollars  have  been  saved  through  this 
housing  program,  and  the  people  who  needed  the  help  most  have 
been  helped.  Without  your  support,  the  nonprofit  community  could 
not  continue  in  this  great  endeavor.  The  remarkable  advances  that 
this  country  has  made  in  accomplishing  our  housing  goals  would 
not  have  come  about  with  the  private  sector  if  it  were  not  for  the 
significant  participation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  quality  of  the  nonprofit  component  in  this  equation  cannot 
be  overstated.  We  care.  TTiat's  the  only  reason  we  are  in  this  busi- 
ness. There  are  literally  thousands  of  volunteers,  like  me,  who  reg- 
ularly give  of  their  time  and  energies  so  that  we  may  provide  for 
others.  This  represents  an  enormous  resource  of  manpower  that 
surely  is  absent  in  the  private  sector. 

The  demand  for  section  202  housing  units  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
This  is  documented  by  the  national  survey  of  section  202  housing 
projects  conducted  last  year  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  and  confirmed  by  our  experience  at  B'nai  B'rith  Interna- 
tional. 

There  are  an  average  of  six  202  units  for  every  1,000  elderly  per- 
sons in  the  country.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  a  project's  units  become 
vacant  every  year.  As  a  result,  there  are  approximately  270,000  el- 
derly persons  on  waiting  lists  waiting  to  get  into  one  of  the  1,776 
section  202  projects  nationwide. 

These  figures  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  number  of 
persons  who  need  the  housing  that  these  projects  offer.  Waiting 
lists  only  represent  those  persons  who  chose  to  apply  and  does  not 
include  those  who  are  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  a  long  wait 
and  chose  not  to  bother. 

Many  times,  these  are  the  people  who  may  be  most  in  need  of 
affordable  housing.  Sometimes,  the  waiting  lists  become  frozen  and 
no  new  names  are  added.  Prospective  applicants  sometimes  wait 
months,  or  even  years,  just  to  be  able  to  have  their  name  placed  on 
a  waiting  list,  at  which  time  they  may  still  be  facing  a  wait  of  up 
to  2  years  before  an  apartment  becomes  available. 
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Almost  every  day  I  get  a  telephone  call  from  one  or  more  of  the 
almost  200  persons  on  the  Homecrest  House  waiting  list.  Each  one 
tells  me  about  his  extenuating  circumstances: 

I  live  with  my  daughter  and  my  son-in-law.  They  have  four  children  and  I  have  to 
share  a  room  with  a  grandchild.  I  know  I'm  in  the  way.  Everytime  my  son-in-law 
looks  at  me,  I  imagine  he  is  wishing  I  would  die  already. 

I've  heard  all  the  stories.  It's  very  easy  to  get  emotional  about 
providing  affordable  housing  for  low-income  senior  citizens.  A 
survey  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  facilities  reveals  that  each  of  our  17 
projects  in  operation  is  filled  to  capacity.  Turnover  takes  place  only 
after  a  death,  or  an  illness  forces  a  resident  to  move  to  a  nursing 
home. 

The  four  projects  still  in  the  development  stage  are  already  accu- 
mulating sizable  waiting  lists,  even  though  construction  is  far  from 
complete  and  no  public  announcement  has  been  made.  Our  Wash- 
ington office  receives  letters  and  calls  daily  from  individuals  all 
across  the  country  requesting  information  about  our  program,  and 
asking  where  they  can  find  affordable  housing. 

B'nai  B'rith  strongly  believes  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Section 
202  Program,  that  is,  to  foster  independent  living.  Our  facilities 
provide  not  only  shelter  but  all  of  the  services  and  attention  that 
are  appropriate.  We  do  not  warehouse  residents.  We  offer  housing 
which  becomes  their  home.  Residents  have  their  own  apartment, 
but  these  separate  apartments  rapidly  evolve  into  a  greater  sense 
of  community,  a  community  that  is  caring  and  supportive;  where 
you  discover  a  vibrant,  hopeful,  aunazingly  lively  body  of  people 
striding  toward  the  future  with  dignity  and  confidence. 

A  primary  need  of  the  elderly  is  housing  that  is  specifically  de- 
signed for  them.  Without  such  provisions,  we  merely  force  them 
into  costly  and  dehumanizing  nursing  homes.  The  Section  202 
Direct  Loan  Program  has  successfully  shown  that  by  providing 
these  necessities,  the  elderly  live  better  lives. 

The  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  called  for  a  mini- 
mum of  20,000  units  annually  for  this  housing  program.  In  1985, 
we  might  build  12,000.  And,  today,  we're  struggling  to  maintain  the 
program  from  being  lost  forever.  The  nonprofit  community  has 
come  to  view  this  opportunity  as  a  last  resort,  as  have  the  thou- 
sands of  senior  citizens  that  can  only  hope  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
able  to  submit  an  application  to  become  a  resident  in  one  of  these 
housing  developments.  We  must  permit  them  to  retain  their  digni- 
ty, their  pride  and  their  feeling  of  importance  and  decency,  togeth- 
er with  an  economic  security  that  makes  it  possible  to  lead  an  inde- 
pendent life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  we  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  share  these  thoughts  with  you.  There  have  been  many 
criticisms  of  the  Section  202  Program  and  its  forerunners  in  subsi- 
dized housing  for  the  elderly  but,  on  balance,  we  must  focus  on  all 
of  the  good  that  has  been  in  this  partnership  between  Government 
and  nonprofit  organizations. 

Private  citizens  who  stand  to  gain  nothing  except  a  sense  of  cre- 
ating a  more  dignified  lifestyle  for  those  older  Americans  who  have 
made  this  country  great. 

Thank  you. 
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Prkparbd  Statement  of  Leonard  Stein,  B'nai  B'rith  International  Senior 
Citizens  Housing  Commtiteb 

Hr.  Chalraan,  MMibttTS  of  th*  Housing  tub-coBMltCA*,  mj  iimm  la  Leonard 
Stain,  and  I  am  a  voluntaar  mmmbrnz   of  tha  Sanlor  Cltlsana  Houalng  Coaadttaa  of 
B*nal  B*rlth  Intamatlonal,  tha  vorld'a  oldaat  and  largaat  Jawlah  aarvlca 
organisation,  with  a  half-«llllon  aaabars.  I  also  sarva  aa  Prasldant  of  tha 
National  Capitol  B*nal  B*rlth  Housing  Foundation  that  sponsors  Hoaacraat  Houaa 
Apartaants  In  Sllvar  Spring,  Maryland,  a  Sactlon  202  pro j act  that  will 
dadlcata  Its  sacond  facility  In  a  aattar  of  vaaka. 

Vhlla  B*nal  B*rlth  has  baan  angagad  In  a  varlaty  of  social  aarvlcaa  alnca 
Its  founding  140  yaara  ago,  va  vlah  to  focua  this  brlaf  statanant  only  on  tha 
lasua  of  housing  for  tha  aldarly  of  llaltad  Incoaa. 

B'nal  B*rlth  Intamatlonal,  through  Its  Sanlor  Cltlsana  Housing 
CoHBlttaa,  haa  for  tha  paat  15  yaara  baan  Involvad  In  a  cooparatlva 
partnarshlp  vlth  tha  Fadaral  govamsant  In  building  aubsldlsad  houalng  for 
aanlor  cltlsana  through  tha  various  prograaa  of  tha  Dapartaant  of  Houalng  and 
Urban  Davalopaant  undar  Sactlon  202/236  and  now  202/8. 

During  this  tine,  ve  have  opanad  17  sanlor  cltlsan  apartaant  buildings 
nationwide.  He  have  three  projects  undar  construction  and  one  project 
recently  awarded. 

Thla  aaana  that  by  1987  we  will  have  constructed  and  operating  21 
projects  with  just  under  3,000  apartaants.  While  aost  of  these  units  house 
only  one  Individual,  aany  apartnants  are  for  couples.  B*nal  B*rlth  servea 
approxlaataly  4,000  older  citizens  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  national 
origin  and  creed. 

Four  thousand  people.  That  sounds  like  a  great  achlevanant,  and  In  tha 
context  of  a  single,  private  organisation.  It  la.  But,  In  teraa  of  answering 
the  needs  of  tha  senior  cltlsens  of  this  country,  it  falls  terribly  abort  of 
fulfilling  those  needs. 
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B'nal  B*rlth  is  proud  that  •«£!!  of  our  facllltlM  aro  f  Iliad  to  capacity 
with  long  waiting  liata,  and  ara  aach  conatructad  wall  within  tha  raquirad 
tlaa  limit  and  financial  coasitaant.  Ha  ara  proud  indaad  that  wa  ara  abla  to 
provida  an  azciting  and  Baaningful  lifa  atyla  for  tha  aanior  citisana  of  our 
country.  Wa  hopa  to  continue  to  build  naw  projacta  in  cooperation  with  HUD, 
and  wa  conaidar  it  a  privilege  and  aacrad  task  to  be  involved  in  thia  program 
of  caring  for  our  deaerving  elder  citisena. 

B*nai  B'rith  aenior  citisena  housing  projects  are  planned  and  carried 
through  by  local  B*nai  B'rith  lodgea,  units,  councils,  state  aaaociationa  and 
diatricta  within  the  framework  of  regulations  set  by  the  B*nai  B'rith 
International  Senior  Citisena  Houaing  Coamittae.  The  local  B*nai  B'rith 
housing  entity  worka  in  cooperation  with  other  legitimate  agencies  of 
community  life,  Jewish  and  non- Jewish,  in  the  development  of  the  building 
Itself  and/or  the  proviaion  of  program  aervicea.  Providing  affordable  houaing 
for  the  elderly  requires  a  long-term  commitment  of  time  and  reaourcea.  We 
have  that  coamitment.  But  the  need  for  auch  housing  is  increeaing  with  tha 
aging  of  both  the  Jewish  and  general  population. 

It  ia  becauae  of  thia  coamitment  and  concern  that  we  expreaa  our  views 
today  that  the  propoaed  budget  cuts  currently  under  consideration  by  the 
present  Administration  will  adversely  affect  these . programs  for  all  who  are 
engaged  in  thia  vital  partnership. 

The  ''greying  of  America'*  is  well  documented.  The  population  65  and  over 
grew  by  20.6  percent  between  1960  and  1970,  and  by  28  percent  between  1970  and 
1980.  Today,  according  to  government  statistics,  27  million  American  are  over 
65.  The  Implications  of  these  projections  for  housing  in  this  country,  and 
the  Federal  houaing  policy  in  particular,  are  profound. 
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Thtt  8«ctloii  202  Direct  Loan  program  rapraaanta  laaa  than  10  parcant  of 
tha  Fadarally  aaalatad  unit  a  for  thia  population.  It  ia  aatiaatad  that 
approxlaataly  2  Million  of  tha  3.2  million  low-incoma  aldarly  rantara  vho 
vould  ba  aligibla  for  Fadaral  houaing  aaaiatanca  ara  currently  not  baing 
aarvad  by  thaaa  prograaw. 

In  othar  vorda*  the  houalng  needa  of  milliona  of  elderly,  houaing  that  ia 
affordable,  aafe,  acceaaible  and  auitable  in  teraa  of  neighborhood  aaanitiaa 
and  aervicea  have  largely  gone  unnoticed.  And,  it  will  get  vorael 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Section  202  houaing  program,  the  Federal 
government  haa  depended  upon  the  non-profit  community  to  ahare  in  the  taak  of 
providing  the  aenae  of  commitment  and  challenge  in  making  quality  houaing 
available  to  our  lov-incoma  aeniora.  For  the  non-profit  organiaationa  in 
general,  and  B*nai  B*rith  in  particular,  thia  partnerahip  haa  been  an  exciting 
and  eye-opening  experience  of  government  and  private  groupa  working  hand-in- 
hand  to  the  benefit  of  thouaanda  of  American  citiaana.  He  believe  that  not 
only  haa  tax  dollara  been  aaved  through  thia  houaing  program  but  that  people 
vho  have  needed  the  help  most  have  been  helped. 

Without  your  aupport,  the  non-profit  cooaninity  could  not  continue  in  thia 
great  endeavor.  The  remarkable  advances  that  this  country  haa  made  in 
accompliahing  our  housing  goals  vould  not  have  coma  about  vith  the  private 
sector  if  it  vere  not  for  the  significant  participation  of  the  Federal 
government. 

The  quality  of  the  non-profit  component  in  thia  equation  cannot  be 
overatated.  We  care!  It  is  the  only  reason  ve  are  in  business!  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  volunteers,  like  me,  vho  regularly  give  of  their  time 
and  energies  so  that  ve  mey  provide  for  others.  This  represents  an  enormoua 
reaource  of  manpover  that  aurely  vould  be  absent  in  the  private  sector. 
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Thtt  d«aaiid  for  Section  202  houaliig  units  far  «zcaa«U  tha  supply.  Ths 
prsssnt  sf forts  to  tsralnate  this  prograa  ars  contrary  to  vhat  ths  dsaand  Is 
shown  to  bs  today.  This  Is  docuasntsd  by  the  National  survey  of  Section  202 
housing  projects  conducted  last  year  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  CoHslttee  On 
Aging,  and  conflraed  by  our  experience  at  B*nal  B*rlth  International. 

There  are  an  average  of  six  Million  202  units  for  every  1,000  elderly 
persons  In  the  country,  and,  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  project's  units  becoae 
vacant  every  year.  As  a  result,  there  are  over  a  quarter  of  Million  persons 
(270,000)  waiting  to  get  Into  the  1,776  Section  202  projects  nationwide. 

And,  these  figures  only  represent  a  fraction  of  the  acutal  nuaber  of 
persons  who  need  the  housing  that  these  projects  offer.  Waiting  lists  only 
represent  those  persons  who  chose  to  apply,  not  those  %#ho  were  discouraged  by 
the  prospects  of  a  long  wait,  and,  therefore  chose  not  to  bother.  Many  tlaes, 
these  are  the  people  who  aay  be  aost  In  need  of  affordable  housing. 

Oftentlaas,  a  waiting  list  becoaes  "frozen"  and  no  new  naaes  are  taken. 
Prospective  applicants  soMstlaes  wait  aonths  or  years,  just  to  be  able  to  have 
their  naaes  placed  on  the  waiting  lists,  at  which  tlaa  they  aay  still  be 
facing  a  wait  of  two  to  three  nore  years  before  an  apartaent  becoaes 
available. 

A  survey  of  the  B*nal  B*rlth  facilities  reveals  that  each  of  our  17 
projects  In  operation  Is  filled  to  capacity.  Turnover  takes  place  only  after 
a  death  or  when  Illness  forces  a  resident  to  aove  to  a  nursing  hoae.  In 
addition,  the  four  projects  In  the  development  stage  are  accuaulatlng  slsable 
waiting  lists  of  their  own,  even  though  construction  Is  far  froa  coaplete  and 
no  public  announcenent  has  been  aade.  Our  Veshlngton  office  receives  letters 
and  calls  dally  froa  Individuals  all  across  this  country,  requesting 
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Inforastlon  about  our  program  and  asking  where  they  can  find  availabla 
housing. 

B*nal  B*rlth  strongly  believes  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Section  202 
program,  that  is*  to  foster  "independent  living**.  Our  facilities  are  provida 
shelter  plus  the  services  and  attention  that  are  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 
the  population  it  serves. 

He  do  not  ''warehouse**  residents.  He  offer  thea  housing  which  becoaes 
their  hoMS.  Besidents  have  their  own  apartment »  but»  these  apartments  rapidly 
evolve  into  a  great  sense  of  coamunity,  a  coamunity  that  is  caring  and 
supportive. 

A  primary  need  of  the  elderly  is  housing  that  is  specifically  designed 
for  them.  1  mean  by  design  not  only  such  features  as  hand  rails*  ramps, 
special  alarm  systems*  secure  entrances  and  exits*  but  also  provision  of 
coHsninal  space  where  the  elderly  can  have  meals  and  participate  in  activities. 
This  is  essential  if  the  elderly  are  to  remain  healthy  in  mind  and  body. 
Without  such  provisions*  we  merely  force  them  into  costly  snd  dehumanizing 
nursing  and  hospital  facilities. 

The  Section  202  Direct  Loan  Program  has  successfully  shown  that  by 
providing  these  necessities  the  elderly  not  only  live  better  lives*  but  they 
contribute  more  by  being  in  the  secure  and  healthy  environment  which  everyone 
needs  in  order  to  function  at  their  highest  level.  This  cannot  be  achieved  by 
cutting  back  on  the  quantity  of  new  construction. 

The  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  called  for  a  minimum  of  20*000 
units  annually  for  this  housing  program.   In  1985  we  may  build  12,000.  Today* 
we  are  fighting  to  maintain  the  program  from  being  loat  forever! 

The  non-profit  coamunity  has  come  to  view  this  opportunity  ss  a  last 
resort*  ss  have  the  thousands  of  senior  citizens  who  can  only  hope  for  the 
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Mr.  Tausman.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  should  know  that  our  experi- 
ence as  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  with  nearly  200  units,  is 
that  we  have  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  27  on  the  waiting 
list  for  each  unit  that  is  actually  available,  and  as  Mr.  Stein  elo- 
quently said,  those  are  those  who  will  continue  to  wait  as  opposed 
to  those  who  have  stopped  waiting  and  don't  apply  anymore. 

I  just  spoke  to  a  countywide  coalition  of  the  largest  county  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  happens  to  be  Palm  Beach  County  in  Flor- 
ida. We  know  West  Palm  Beach  because  we  think  that  that  is 
Palm  Beach.  It  isn't;  80  percent  of  that  county  is  poverty  stricken, 
and  we  had  a  discussion  about  your  legislation  and  the  housing 
need,  and  for  the  whole  State  of  Florida  the  allocation  under  the 
present  legislation  is  800  units  total,  for  the  whole  State  of  Florida. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  introduce  to  the  committee  Ms.  Carole 
Gould,  who  is  a  board  member  of  the  Comprehensive  Housing  for 
the  Aged,  which  is  known  as  CHAI,  in  Hebrew  meaning  "life," 
from  Baltimore,  and  she  is  accompanied  by  Joel  Daner,  my  cher- 
ished colleague,  who  is  associate  executive  director  of  the  Associat- 
ed Jewish  Charities  and  Welfare  Fund,  Inc.  of  Baltimore,  MD. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAROLE  GOULD,  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
COMPREHENSIVE  HOUSING  FOR  THE  AGED,  INC.  [CHAI] 

Ms.  Gould.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Carole  Gould.  I  am  an 
attorney  and  a  housing  consultant,  working  primarily  in  Baltimore 
City. 

Over  the  past  8  years,  I  have  represented  numerous  profit-moti- 
vated and  nonprofit  developers  constructing  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing. 

In  addition,  I  am  also  special  counsel  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  for 
commercial  development  budgets. 

Finally,  I  am  also  a  lay  leader  in  the  Jewish  community,  offering 
my  expertise  in  the  housing  area. 

I  would  like  to  advise  you  that  I  am  submitting  my  full  state- 
ment for  the  record,  and  I  am  summarizing  my  remarks  today. 

The  proposed  moratorium  on  or  substantial  reduction  in  Federal 
funds  for  low-income  housing  suggests  that  the  utilization  of  the 
programs  have  been  ineffective  or  that  there  is  no  appropriate  af- 
fordable role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  in  providing 
housing  for  the  poor. 

Baltimore's  utilization  of  a  myriad  of  programs  funded  by  Feder- 
al dollars  confirms  the  viability  of  these  programs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  housing.  Only  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
could  provide  the  wherewithal  to  make  so  much  of  this  proposed 
housing  a  reality. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government's  expense,  compared  to  the  overall 
cost  of  housing,  is  small  enough  to  justify,  we  say,  that  the  provi- 
sion of  safe,  decent  housing  is  less  per  unit  than  ever  before. 

Baltimore  is  a  prime  example  of  urban  renewal  and  revitaliza- 
tion.  The  utilization  of  Federal  funds  is  integral  to  the  success  of 
these  renewal  efforts.  However,  with  40,000  families  currently  on 
the  city's  public  housing  list,  continued  Federal  funds  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  service  these  citizens. 
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Come  to  Baltimore.  There  is  more  to  our  city  than  our  glittery 
Harbor  Place.  We  will  take  you  to  our  neighborhoods,  and  there 
you  wiU  see  your  Federal  success  story,  the  development  of  safe, 
decent,  and  sanitary  housing  for  thousands  of  families. 

Between  1975  and  1983,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  14,860  new  con- 
struction and  rehabilitated  units  have  been  placed  into  the  city's 
housing  stock  for  low-  and  moderate-income  households. 

However,  this  does  not  adequately  describe  our  accomplishment, 
since  the  housing  is  a  first  step  in  a  larger  revitalization  process. 

A  visit  to  Baltimore  will  show  how  neighborhoods  have  been  pre- 
served in  both  the  inner  and  outer  city.  You  can  see  the  way  in 
which  redevelopment  has  been  combined  with  efforts  to  attract 
new  industry,  to  help  older  business  expand,  create  new  jobs,  and 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  citizens  with  valuable  social  programs. 

As  a  lay  person  active  in  reviewing  and  assessing  the  housing 
needs  of  the  Jewish  community,  I  have  seen  the  utilization  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  prevent  blight  and  deterioration  in  the  housing  stock, 
an  innovative  program  started  approximately  2  years  ago. 

Utilizing  community  development  block  grant  funds  and  private 
funds,  the  Jewish  community  has  worked  to  revitalize  a  racially  in- 
tegrated neighborhood  with  an  aging  housing  stock.  To  preserve 
this  neighborhood  funds  were  necessary  to  stimulate  home  owner- 
ship, rehabilitate  existing  housing  stock,  and  organize  the  commu- 
nity. 

Private  financing  below  market  rate  was  offered  to  bring  young 
professional  families  into  the  neighborhood.  Federal  funds  were 
matched  with  private  funds  to  provide — to  weatherize,  paint,  land- 
scape, repair  walkways.  The  improvements  were  targeted  on  a 
block-by-block  basis  to  assure  the  greatest  success  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time. 

Perceptions  of  this  neighborhood  have  improved  dramatically. 

This  public/private  partnership  will  continue  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  Park  Heights  community.  Here  the  Federal  funds  are 
preventing  a  neighborhood  from  becoming  blighted.  Less  public 
and  private  dollars  will  be  needed  for  preventive  maintenance. 
However,  none  of  this  would  have  happened  without  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  success  of  this  particular  program  is  personal  to  me.  The 
neighborhood  being  revitalized  is  immediately  adjacent  to  my  own. 

It  is  not  just  recent  projects  that  have  benefitted  from  Federal 
funds.  The  Baltimore  Jewish  community  was  one  of  the  first  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  original  Section  202  Program  instituted  during  the 
1960s  with  Federal  construction  funds  in  the  old  section  235  rental 
subsidies,  approximately  260  elderly  citizens  were  afforded  secure 
and  attractive  housing. 

This  project,  known  as  Concord  House,  still  provides  housing  to 
an  increasingly  aging  elderly  community.  With  substantial  support 
services  provided  by  the  local  Jewish  community  and  funded  by 
both  State  funds  and  funding  from  the  Associated  Jewish  Charities 
of  Baltimore,  premature  institutionalization  of  this  aging  popula- 
tion has  been  prevented. 

Without  Federal  funds  to  build  the  initial  structure,  few,  if  any, 
of  this  community  would  be  serviced  now.  Many  of  these  residents 
would  be  patients  in  nursing  homes,  maintained  there  with  Federal 
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medicaid  funds  at  a  much  greater  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  an  investment  in  residential  housing. 

Perhaps  in  view  of  anticipated  budget  restraints,  it  would  be 
better  to  refine  existing  programs  than  eliminate  them.  Clearly, 
shortrun  savings  are  achieved  by  the  elimination  of  Federal  funds 
for  low-income  housing.  However,  the  problem  of  housing  is  a  long- 
term  one.  There  is  no  quick  fix. 

Cities  like  Baltimore  need  long-term  financial  commitments  to 
turn  around.  Baltimore  is  turning  around.  This  long-term  solution 
doesn't  mean  that  good  money  is  being  thrown  in  after  bad  money. 
The  results  can't  be  instantaneous,  but  the  results  can  be  seen.  The 
commitment  of  Federal  funds  to  low-income  housing  is  working 
and  needs  to  continue. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Ms.  Gould's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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PnrASKD  STAimsNT  or  Cabou  S.  Gould 

■f  nsK  is  Carole  Gould.  1  mm  mn  attoriMy  mad  a 
faooaing  ooouiiltant  woriciag  primarily  in  Ealtiaora  City,  Ov%r  the 
past  alglkt  C8)  years,  I  haw  represanted  niMsaious  profit-- 
■otivated  and  non-profit  developers  oonstmoting  loir  and  Moderate 
incoae  housing.  In  addition,  I  an  also  Special  Counsel  to  the 
City  of  Baltisore  for  i,  i.— i  rcial  developitnt  projects.  Finally, 
I  an  also  a  lay  leader  in  the  Jewish  CosHninity,  offering  ay 
expertise  in  the  housing  area. 

The  prc^x>sed  aoratoriusi  on,  or  suhstantial  reduction  in 
federal  funds  for  lov  incoae  housing  suggests  that  the  uti- 
lization of  the  programs  have  heen  ineffective,  o^  that  there  is 
no  appropriate  affordahle  role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play 
in  providing  housing  for  the  poor.  Baltisore's  utilisation  of  a 
myriad  of  programs  funded  by  federal  dollars  confirms  the  viabil- 
ity of  these  programs  in  the  development  of  housing.  Only  the 
resources  of  the  federal  government  could  provide  the  wherewithal 
to  make  so  much  of  this  proposed  housing  a  reality.  Yet,  the 
federal  government's  expense  compared  to  the  overall  cost  of 
housing  is  small  enough  to  justifiably  say  that  the  provision  of 
safe,  decent  housing  is  less  per  unit  than  ever  before. 

Baltimore  is  a  prime  example  of  urban  renewal  and 
revitalization.  The  utilization  of  federal  funds  is  integral  to 
the  success  of  these  renewal  efforts. 

Come  to  Baltimore;  there's  more  to  our  City  than  our 
iironderful  Harbor  Place.  We'll  take  you  to  our  neighborhoods  and 
there  you'll  see  your  success  story  -  the  development  of  safe, 
decent  and  sanitary  housing  for  thousands  of  families. 
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Between  1975  and  1983,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  14,860 
new  construction  and  rehabilitated  units  have  been  placed  into 
the  City's  housing  stock  for  low  and  moderate  income  households. 
However,  this  does  not  adequately  describe  our  accomplishment, 
since  the  housing  is  a  first  step  in  a  larger  revitalization 
process.  A  visit  to  Baltimore  will  show  how  neighborhoods  have 
been  preserved  in  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  city.  You  can  see 
the  way  in  which  redevelopment  has  been  combined  with  efforts  to 
attract  new  industry,  to  help  older  business  expand,  create  new 
jobs,  and  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  citizens  with  valuable 
social  programs. 

A  large  portion  of  the  federal  funds  received  by 
Baltimore  are  used  to  achieve  a  better  environment  for  its 
citizens.  But  "community  development"  means  more  than  physical 
improvements.  It  includes:  adding  to  the'  housing  supply  by 
increasing  homeowner ship,  improving  the  environment  of  neighbor- 
hoods, strengthening  neighborhood  organizations,  assisting 
homeowners  in  maintaining  their  homes,  helping  citizens  conserve 
energy  in  their  homes,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  and  meeting  the  social  service  needs  of  residents  of 
communities  that  are  being  improved  physically. 

As  a  lay  person  active  in  reviewing  and  assessing  the 
housing  needs  of  the  Jewish  community,  I  have  seen  the  uti- 
lization of  federal  funds  to  prevent  blight  and  deterioration  in 
the  housing  stock. 

An  innovative  program  was  started  approximately  two  (2) 
years  ago.   Utilizing  CDBG  funds  and  private  funds,  the  Jewish 
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coHBonity  has  worked  to  rovitalise  a  racially  integrated  neigli- 
borhood  with  an  aging  housing  stock.  To  fureserve  this  neighbor- 
hood, funds  vere  necessary  to  stisnlate  hosMoimershipv  rehabili- 
tate existing  housing  stock  and  organise  the  rnimiity,  .  Private 
financing  below  market  rate  was  offered  to  bring  yoong  profes- 
sional families  into  the  neighborhood.  Federal  funds  sMtched 
with  private  funds  were  used  to  weatherise,  paint,  landscape, 
repair  walkways,  etc.  The  iaproveaents  were  targeted  on  a 
block-by-block  basis  to  assure  the  greatest  success  in  the 
shortest  period  of  tise.  Perceptions  of  this  neighborhood  have 
improved  drasuitically;  this  public/private  partnership  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  ii^;>rove  the  Parks  Heights  ConsRinity. 
Here,  the  federal  funds  are  preventing  a  neighborhood  from 
becoming  blighted.  Less  public  and  private  dollars  will  be 
needed  for  "preventive  maintenance".  Ho%#ever,  none  of  this  would 
happen  without  the  federal  government. 

The  success  of  this  particular  program  is  personal  to 
me.  The  neighborhood  being  revitalised  is  inmediately  adjacent 
to  my  own. 

It  is  not  just  recent  projects  that  have  benefited  from 
federal  funds.  The  Baltimore  Jewish  coomunity  was  one  of  the 
first  beneficiaries  of  the  original  202  program  instituted  during 
the  1960*8.  With  federal  construction  funds  and  the  old  Section 
235  rental  subsidy,  approximately  t%ro  hundred  sixty  (260)  elderly 
citizens  were  afforded  secure  and  attractive  housing.  This 
project,  known  as  Concord  House  still  provides  housing  to  an 
increasingly  aging  elderly  coosiunity. 
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With  substantial  support  services  provided  by  the  local 
Jewish  community,  and  funded  by  both  state  funds  and  funding  tram 
the  Associated  Jewish  Charities,  premature  institutionalization 
of  this  aging  population  has  been  prevented. 

Without  federal  funds  to  build  the  initial  structure, 
few,  if  any,  of  this  community  would  be  serviced  now.  Hany  of 
these  residents  would  be  patients  in  nursing  homes  maintained 
there  with  federal  Medicaid  funds  at  a  much  greater  cost  to  the 
federal  government  than  an  investment  in  residential  housing. 

A  key  reason  for  change  in  Baltimore  clearly  has  been 
the  availability  of  federal  funds.  The  UDAG  program  provides  a 
clear  example.  Baltimore  has  been  most  innovative  in  its  use  of 
UDAG  funds  to  provide  housing  for  low-moderate  families  both  in 
rental  housing  and  for  sale  units.  In  recent  years,  Baltimore 
has  been  awarded,  after  a  nationwide  competition,  approximately 
Ten  Million  Dollars  (110,000,000.00)  in  UDAG  loan  funds.  The 
proposed  loss  of  approximately  Ten  Million  Dollars  ($10,000,000) 
in  UDAG  loan  funds  each  year  would  be  devastating.  As  you  Icnow, 
UDAG  funds  must  meet  a  "but  for"  test  before  projects  are  to  be 
approved.  "But  for"  the  availability  of  the  UDAG  funds,  the 
housing  project  could  not  go  forward.  Since  Baltimore  leverages 
an  average  of  14.50  of  private  funds  to  every  UDAG  dollar,  the 
loss  of  the  UDAG  program  would  also  cost  the  City  approximately 
Forty-Five  Million  Dollars  (145,000,000.00)  in  private  investment 
dollars. 

The  UDAG  examples  show  how  well-conceived  federal 
programs  encourage  private  investment  and  create  a  ripple  effect 
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vfaich  results  in  a  liaitsd  amofont  of  fsdsrsl  aon^y  lmM4i»9  to  tfM 
investasnt  and  uss  of  auch  aors  tmiA»  to  tho  bstt#nisitt  of  a 
coasianity.  And,  UDAG  is  only  ono  fodoral  program  aeteoAilotf  t&g 
abandonnent.  In  other  vords,  tlie  lack  of  federal  f oAds ,  be<K4Me 
■agnified  since  the  federal  funds  initiate  the  derelopasnt  of  a 
blighted  neighborhood.  With  a  coanitaent  to  iaprore  a  rn— uiillji 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  governaent,  private  investaent  in 
neighborhoods  is  increased  beyond  the  scope  of  the  particular 
housing  project.  When  a  coanunity  perceives  a  positive  change  im 
existing  conditions,  an  apathetic  community  becomes  an  acti.y^#( 
one.  Federal  funds  have  assisted  in  this  process. 

It  is  iaportant  to  recognise  that  in  order  tip  «M4#»M# 
our  City's  permanent  tax  base  and  support  commercial  i1w>W  fjmm^, 
%#e  need  to  anchor  our  neighborhoods.  The  role  of  t^  ^*y  ;^  ^^^ 
risk  -  taker.  The  City  needs  to  go  into  the  bligfct^f^  ««f  i^«^« 
ing  neighborhoods  and  begin  the  efforts  at  •MMIItv^i^Mi, 
Baltimore  seeks  out  those  programs  that  involw  ^ut  iCmmuM^.y 
groups  in  the  planning  and  the  developmental  pr^MMMT.  W$  «wr« 
been  most  successful  in  revitalizing  our  City  |#  «9bfr  ^mf,  ^^ 
the  neighborhoods  are  stabilized,  the  larger  mmmm^.^  a#|f ne  v> 
reap  benefits. 

Though  Baltimore  has  added  approxiaitf^  j^^^^  ^^m^m 
units  within  the  past  ten  (10)  years,  muell  w$0if  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
done.  The  housing  stock  in  Baltimore  is  fal^y  ef^^^  ^^  ^,^^ 
found  in  older  eastern  seaboard  cities.  ^  lUm^  m  #e^$w»>pe 
64,922  units  that  are  suitable  for  rehabilifm^^  \jym%,  f^ygm 
households   occupy   43,989   of   the   ingq^  wmt^^m       5dr 
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rehabilitation.  For  less  than  the  cost  of  new  construction, 
these  units  could  be  rehabilitated  with  the  sane  salutary  effect. 
But,  federal  resources  are  needed  to  help  make  things  happen. 

Approximately  14%  or  7,774  of  the  lower  income  house- 
holds needing  improved  housing  contain  handicapped  persons. 
Handicapped  persons  have  special  housing  needs  because  of  the 
problem  of  architectural  barriers.  Unramped  stairs,  small  rooms, 
and  narrow  doorways  present  insurmountable  problems  for  many 
handicapped  citizens.  Almost  all  housing  units  in  Baltimore  lack 
accessibility  to  handicapped  persons.  Lack  of  accessible  and 
adequate  housing  forces  many  handicapped  persons  to  remain  in 
institutions  and  prevents  others  from  leading  physically  indepen- 
dent lives.  There  is  no  hope  for  these  low-income  handicapped 
people  without  federal  funds  to  encourage  other  investment. 

Of  the  40,000  households  presently  on  the  City's  public 
housing  list,  approximately  15%,  or  6,000  households,  are  elder- 
ly. Although  congress  can  declare  a  moratorium  on  federal 
housing  funds,  it  cannot  declare  a  moratorium  on  growing  old. 
Many  elderly  people,  who  have  led  long  and  fruitful  lives  and 
contributed  to  our  society  are  now  in  need  of  help  themselves. 
With  their  productive  years  behind  them,  if  they  are  unable  to 
find  decent,  safe  housing,  we  are  shortening  their  lives. 

Baltimore  feels  a  strong  responsibility  towards  the 
provision  of  housing  to  its  elderly  community.  For  example  the 
non-profit  groups  who  have  utilized  the  202  programs  have  provid- 
ed the  housing  itself  through  federal  funds  for  construction  and 
Section  8  rental  subsidies  for  operation.   However,  each  sponsor 
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our  coiintx7*s  low  f  rrrmm   popmlatloa. 

Or  perluips,  ve  can  stop  Ia  At  KirkMOOd  lc«i«*»  %ilfe%c%  H 
profit  BotiTated  developer  has  coAAtmctAd  tMO  hiandxW  »lxty^oil» 
(261)  oAits  of  hoQsijig  for  the  eldArly  AAd  hAAdlcA(f«d«  Hi* 
developer  financed  the  project  using  State  housiAf  fxinds  4lld 
Section  8  rental  subsidies.  Without  the  federal  suh«idl#a»  th» 
project  %#ould  never  have  been  feasible.  In  addition  to  servlciAf 
the  needs  of  the  elderly,  nuaerous  Aesbers  of  the  handicapped 
coeeninity  have  found  barrier  free  housing.  CoAbined  with  the 
State's  sheltered  housing  prograA,  which  provides  the  peraon^l 
care  prograAs  and  special  services  progrsAs,  many  handicapped 
people  have  found  a  successful  alternative  to  institutionaliia* 
tion. 
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Although  the  present  budget  proposals  may  reduce  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  Funds  by  10%,  Baltimore  will 
suffer  a  loss  of  approximately  20%  of  the  funds  allocated  this 
year.  Accompanying  the  funding  reduction  proposal  is  a  reallo- 
cation formula  for  receipt  of  funds.  Therefore,  Baltimore's 
present  allocation  of  Thirty-Two  Million  Dollars  ($32,000,000.00) 
would  be  reduced  to  Twenty-Six  Million  Dollars  ($26,000,000.00). 

Baltimore  just  finished  its  planning  cycle  for  next 
year's  CDBG  funds.  After  approving  projects  to  be  funded  next 
year  based  on  the  City's  estimated  funding  level,  there  are  $22 
Million  in  neighborhood  projects  that  are  eligible  for  funding 
for  which  no  funds  are  available.  Only  a  small  number  of  these 
worthwhile  projects  will  be  fully  funded  out  of  private  sources. 

Last  week  in  Washington,  I  spoke  at  a  national  confer- 
ence of  non-profit  entrepreneurs.  The  message  was  clear  and 
two-fold,  first  the  provision  of  affordable  housing  cannot  be 
achieved  without  some  commitment  of  federal  funds;  and  second, 
federal  funds  can  and  should  be  used  to  seal  a  deal  and  not  fully 
fund  it. 

If  Congress  believes  a  program  has  been  abused,  the 
solution  is  not  to  terminate  the  progr2un.  Compliance  with 
program  requirements  roust  be  enforced  and  regulations  tightened. 
Continuation  of  the  programs  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country. 

Should  our  federal  housing  program  be  dismantled,  even 
on  a  temporary  basis,  the  effect  will  be  devastating.  Since  this 
country  can  not  suffer  a  further  depravation  of  its  cities,  it 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Daner. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOEL  DANER,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  COMMUNITY 
PLANNING  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT,  ASSOCIAT- 
ED JEWISH  CHARITIES  &  WELFARE  FUND,  INC.,  BALTIMORE, 
MD 

Mr.  Daner.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
Joel  Daner,  vice  president  for  community  planning  and  human  re- 
source development  of  the  Associated  Jewish  Charities  and  Welfare 
Fund  of  Baltimore. 

This  nonprofit  organization  is  responsible  for  the  financial, 
public  relations,  coordination,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  serv- 
ices provided  by  18  local  agencies  which  serve  a  constituency  of  ap- 
proximately 90,000  people. 

In  the  few  minutes  allotted  me,  I  want  to  focus  specifically  on 
my  perspective  regarding  three  issues:  Housing  needs  for  the  elder- 
ly and  developmentally  disabled,  the  impact  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  deinstitutionalization  of  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  the  role  of  the  nonprofit  sector  relative  to  that  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Please  recognize  that  I  speak  on  behalf  of  a  system  which  offers 
a  halfway  house,  supervised  apartments  with  both  partial  and  24- 
hour  coverage,  sheltered  housing  group  homes,  sheltered  housing 
apartments  for  the  elderly,  and  adult  foster  care  serving  the  frail 
elderly. 

Through  our  information  and  referral  service,  a  resource  for 
shared  housing  has  just  been  established.  Despite  this,  we  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  keep  people  in  their  own  homes  and  to  help 
them  with  a  variety  of  home  care  support  services. 

In  fact,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  we  are  projecting  over 
66,000  total  hours  of  home  care  service,  of  which  40  percent  require 
some  subsidy  from  our  own  resources. 

As  a  result  of  a  needs  assessment  study  conducted  by  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in  1981,  we  determined  that  housing  was  one  of 
two  major  concerns  of  the  elderly.  As  part  of  that  study,  we  veri- 
fied the  fact  that  our  elderly  population  was  increasing  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  the  general  population,  and  as  a 
result  we  have  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  increasingly  frail  group  of 
people. 

Of  our  90,000  constituents,  there  were  approximately  14,000  el- 
derly, over  5  percent  of  whom  were  over  the  age  of  75.  These  are 
people  who  have  multiple  needs,  which  are  much  better  met  when 
they  are  in  some  congregate  household  with  support  services. 

The  needs  assessment  showed  that  36  percent  of  all  elderly  live 
alone;  14  percent  spent  more  than  40  percent  of  their  income  on 
rent  or  mortgage  payments,  and  about  20  percent  have  significant 
problems  getting  along  in  their  own  residences. 

This  does  not  speak  to  that  number  who  worry  about  safety  or 
feel  isolated  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Today  our  family  service  agency  reports  a  caseload  of  53  families 
per  month,  wherein  the  need  for  housing  is  the  predominant  focus 
of  their  counseling  experience.  These  represent  those  clients  who 
are  most  at  risk. 
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In  1984,  121  requests  for  subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  were 
not  met,  compared  with  58  during  the  prior  year. 

From  your  national  perspective,  if  you  were  to  extrapolate  those 
figures  and  project  them  nationally,  you  can  gain  some  perspective 
as  to  the  massive  need. 

In  1982,  our  family  service  agency  conducted  a  needs  assessment 
of  the  mentally  retarded,  in  which  both  professionals  and  care 
givers  overwhelmingly  identified  supervised,  subsidized  community 
housing  as  the  most  critical  unmet  need. 

Historically,  persons  with  mental  retardation  were  often  placed 
in  institutions,  in  the  belief  that  they  were  incapable  of  learning, 
personal  growth,  and  development  and  self-care.  In  more  recent 
times,  advanced  knowledge  and  understanding  of  mental  retarda- 
tion led  to  the  recognition  that  it  is  a  dynamic  condition  heavily 
influenced  by  environment  as  well  as  education  and  training. 

We  obviously  support  the  nationwide  movement  to  enable  these 
human  beings  to  live  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  in  which 
they  can  develop  to  their  fullest  potential. 

We  are  currently  evaluating  our  ability  to  serve  the  retarded 
population  in  a  comprehensive  way,  including  a  continuum  of  resi- 
dential services.  This  continuum  requires  the  availability  of  a  vari- 
ety of  housing  options  to  meet  the  residents'  individual  needs.  It 
also  requires  an  atmosphere  in  which  our  constituents  can  live 
while  integrating  their  religious  heritage  and  customs  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  services,  activities,  and  opportunities  afforded  by 
our  community. 

Again,  our  family  service  sigency  currently  reports  162  individ- 
uals with  multiple  psychiatric  problems,  including  a  number  of 
intermittent  hospitalizations,  who  have  now  been  on  the  agency's 
caseload  for  an  average  of  over  14  years.  Under  the  previous  policy, 
many  of  these  people  would  be  institutionalized.  This  is  a  burden 
on  the  community,  but  an  obligation  that  we  accept,  as  we  recog- 
nize the  trend  in  Government  priorities. 

Historically,  we  had  not  served  these  needs  of  the  mentally  dis- 
abled because  we  saw  such  services  as  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  because  long-term  care  requires  enormous  sums  of 
money. 

Despite  our  moving  into  this  area  of  service,  as  the  private  sector 
has  increasingly  been  asked  to  assume  the  burden  of  guaranteeing 
the  continuing  oversight  responsibilities  and  support  of  these  indi- 
viduals, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  to  meet  this  need  and 
expand  these  services  without  subsidies  and  grants  from  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

The  problem  is  clearly  larger  than  we,  the  private  sector,  can  ad- 
dress. Despite  our  exploration  of  all  options  and  our  continued  com- 
mitment to  serve  both  the  elderly  and  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to  the  maximum  of  our  avail- 
able resources,  the  vacuum  being  left  as  the  Federal  Government 
reduces  its  commitment  in  this  area  is  significant  and  serious. 

Yes,  people  who  desperately  need  help  will  be  left  unserved.  As 
the  Government  provides  increasingly  restrictive  eligibility  require- 
ments to  its  programs,  who  will  be  left  to  serve  those  who  will 
become  ineligible? 
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I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  within  the  capacity  of  the 
private  sector. 

I  would  cite  the  U.S.  Senate's  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
Report,  which  in  1977  noted  that  at  least  30  percent  of  the  elderly 
live  in  substandard,  deteriorating  but  dilapidated  housing.  The 
social  service  implications  of  that  statement  are  required  to  be  ad- 
dressed, not  by  Government  alone  and  not  by  the  private  sector 
alone,  but  by  a  partnership. 

I  believe  we  have  the  expertise  and  we  have  the  funds  nationally. 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  must  make  this  a  priority  or 
the  implications  of  not  doing  so  will  cost  us  dearly  in  fiscal  as  well 
as  human  terms. 

Please  permit  me  to  end  with  a  personal  note.  Coincidentally,  I 
am  the  father  of  two  developmentally  disabled  20-year-old  twin 
girls.  As  of  June  1985,  their  formal  education  will  be  completed. 
One  will  graduate  from  a  public  school,  where  she  attended  special 
education  classes,  and  the  other  will  complete  a  program  in  a  pri- 
vate school  for  such  children. 

As  my  wife  and  I  searched  for  appropriate  group  homes  to  meet 
their  respective  needs,  we  found  one  such  facility  in  New  Jersey 
that  will  accept  one  of  the  girls  at  an  annual  cost  of  $12,000. 

As  of  this  date,  we  have  not  found  any  acceptable  facility  which 
can  accommodate  our  other  daughter.  We  have  found  such  £igeii- 
cies  which  will  accept  young  adults  with  her  level  of  functioning 
have  long  waiting  lists  and  would  cost  in  excess  of  $15,000  annual- 
ly. Virtually  all  are  located  even  further  away. 

To  find  an  adequate  social  housing  arrangement  which  will  meet 
her  needs,  we  must  contend  with  lengthy  waiting  lists,  which  will 
result  in  an  unknown  date  of  acceptance  and  costs  that  are  beyond 
our  present  capacity. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  appropriate  and  adequate  housing,  we  are  forced 
to  consider  the  fact  that  both  girls  will  have  to  relocate  to  other 
States. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Daner. 

[Mr.  Daner's  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Associated 
Jewish  Charities  &  Welfare  Fund,  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Joel  Daner,  Vice  President,  Associated  Jewish 
Charities  &  Welfare  Fund 

My  name  is  Joel  Daner.   I  am  Vice  President  for  Community 
Planning  and  Human  Resource  Development  of  the  Associated  Jewish 
Charities  &  Welfare  Fund  of  Baltimore.  This  non-profit  organiza- 
tion is  responsible  for  the  financial  and  human  resource  develop-' 
mentr  public  relatlonsr  coordinatlonr  monitoring  and  evaluation 
of  services  provided  by  eighteen  local  agencies  which  serve  a 
constituency  of  approximately  90,000  people. 

In  the  few  minutes  allotted  me  I  want  to  focus  specifically  on  my 
perspective  regarding  three  issues:  housing  needs  for  the  elder- 
ly and  developmental ly  disabled;  the  impact  of  the  federal 
government's  policy  of  deinstitutionalization  of  the  mentally 
retarded  and  the  role  of  the  non-profit  sector  relative  to  that 
of  the  federal  government. 

Please  recognize  that  I  speak  on  behalf  of  a  system  which  offers 
a  halfway  House,  supervised  apartments  with  both  partial  and  24- 
hour  coverage,  sheltered  housing  group  homes,  sheltered  housing 
apartments  for  the  elderly  and  adult  foster  care  serving  the 
frail  elderly.  Through  our  information  and  referral  service  a 
resource  for  shared  housing  has  just  been  established.   Despite 
this,  we  do  everything  in  our  power  to  keep  people  in  their  own 
homes  and  to  help  them  with  a  variety  of  home-care  support  ser- 
vices.  In  fact,  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  are  pro- 
jecting over  66,000  total  hours  of  home-care  service  of  which  40% 
or  26,500  require  some  subsidy  from  our  own  resources. 
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As  a  result  of  a  needs  assessment  study  conducted  by  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  for  us  in  1981,  we  determined  that  housing  was 
one  of  two  major  concerns  of  the  elderly.  As  part  of  that  study, 
we  verified  the  fact  that  our  elderly  population  was  increasing 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  the  general  population; 
they  were  living  longer  and  as  a  result,  we  had  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  increasingly  frail  group  of  people.  Of  our  90,000  consti- 
tuents, there  were  approximately  14,000  elderly;   4,700  (over  5%) 
were  over  the  age  of  75.  These  are  people  who  have  multiple 
needs  which  are  much  better  met  when  they  are  in  some  congregate 
household  with  support  services. 

The  needs  assessment  showed  that  36%  of  all  elderly  live  alone; 
14%  spend  more  than  40%  of  their  income  on  rent  or  mortgage 
payments  and  about  20%  have  significant  problems  getting  along  in 
their  residences.  This  does  not  speak  to  that  number  who  worry 
about  safety  or  feel  isolated  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Today,  our  family  service  agency  reports  a  caseload  of  53  fami- 
lies per  month  wherein  the  need  for  housing  is  the  predominent 
focus  of  their  counseling  experience.   These  represent  those 
clients  who  are  most  at  risk,  particularly  the  frail  elderly.   In 
1984,  121  requests  for  subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  were 
Qfi^  met,  compared  with  58  during  the  prior  year.   From  your 
national  perspective,  if  you  were  to  extrapolate  these  figures 
and  project  them  nationally,  you  can  gain  some  perspective  as  to 
this  massive  need. 
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In  1982,  our  family  service  agency  conducted  a  needs  assessment 
of  the  mentally  retarded  in  which  both  professionals  and  care- 
giver families  overwhelmingly  identified  supervised  subsidized 
community  housing  as  the  most  critical  unmet  need. 

Historically r  persons  with  mental  retardation  were  often  placed 
in  institutions  in  the  belief  that  they  were  incapable  of 
learning r  personal  growth  and  development  and  self -care.   In  more 
recent  times,  advanced  knowledge  and  understanding  of  mental 
retardation  led  to  the  recognition  that  it  is  a  dynamic  condition 
heavily  influenced  by  environment  as  well  as  education  and 
training.  We  obviously  support  the  nationwide  movement  to  enable 
these  human  beings  to  live  in  the  least  restrictive  environment 
in  which  they  can  develop  to  their  fullest  potential. 

We  are  currently  evaluating  our  ability  to  serve  the  retarded 
population  in  a  comprehensive  way,  including  a  continuum  of 
residential  services.  This  continuum  requires  the  availability 
of  a  variety  of  housing  options  to  meet  residents*  individual 
needs  and  potential  for  achieving  progressively  higher  levels  of 
functioning  and  an  atmosphere  in  which  our  constituents  can  live 
while  integrating  their  religious  heritage  and  customs  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  services,  activities  and  opportunities  afforded 
by  our  community. 

Again,  our  family  service  agency  currently  reports  162  indivi- 
duals with  multiple  psychiatric  problems,  including  a  number  of 
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intermittent  hospital iiat ions,  who  have  now  been  on  the  agency's 
caseload  for  an  average  of  over  14  years.  Under  the  previous 
policy,  many  of  these  people  would  be  institutionalized.  This  is 
a  burden  on  our  community  but  an  obligation  that  we  accept  as  we 
recognize  the  trend  in  government  priorities. 

Historically,  we  had  not  served  these  needs  of  the  mentally 
disabled  because  we  saw  such  services  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  and  because  long-term-care  requires  enormous  sums 
of  money.  Despite  our  moving  into  this  area  of  service,  as  the 
private  sector  has  increasingly  been  asked  to  assume  the  burden 
of  guaranteeing  the  continuing  oversight  responsibilities  and 
support  of  these  individuals,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue 
to  meet  this  need  and  expand  these  services  without  subsidies  and 
grants  provided  by  the  federal  government.  The  problem  is  clear- 
ly larger  than  we,  the  private  sector,  can  address.  Despite  our 
exploration  of  all  options  and  our  continued  commitment  to  serve 
both  the  elderly  and  the  developmental ly  disabled  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  and  to  the  maximum  of  our  available  resources,  the 
vacuum  being  left  as  the  federal  government  reduces  its 
commitment  in  this  area  is  significant  and  serious.   Yes,  people 
who  desparately  need  help  will  be  left  unserved.  As  the 
government  provides  increasingly  restrictive  eligibility 
requirements  to  its  programs,  who  will  be  left  to  serve  those  who 
will  become  ineligible?  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
within  the  capacity  of  the  private  sector. 
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I  would  cite  the  United  States*  Senate  Speci«a  Couittee 
on  Aging  Report  which  in  1977  noted  that  "at  least  30%  of  the 
elderly  live  in  sub-standard #  deteriorating  or  dilapidated 
housing".   The  social  service  implications  of  that  statement  is 
required  to  be  addressed  not  by  government  alone  and  not  by  the 
private  sector  alone  but  by  a  partnership.   I  believe  we  have  the 
expertise  and  we  have  the  funds  nationally.  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  must  make  this  a  priority  or  the  implications 
of  not  doing  so  will  cost  us  dearly  in  fiscal  as  well  as  human 
terms. 

Permit  me  to  end  with  a  personal  note... 

Coincidentallyr  I  am  the  father  of  two  developmental ly  disabled 
20-year-old  twin  girls.  As  of  June  1985,  their  formal  education 
will  be  completed;  one  will  graduate  from  a  public  school  where 
she  attended  special  education  classes  and  the  other  will 
complete  a  program  in  a  private  school  for  such  children.  As  my 
wife  and  I  searched  for  appropriate  group  homes  to  meet  their 
respective  needs,  we  found  one  such  facility  in  Jew  Jersey  that 
will  accept  one  of  the  girls  at  an  annual  cost  of  $12,000.   This 
group  home  anticipates  the  ability  of  the  client  to  function 
independently  or  semi- independently  within  3-4  years  of  her 
admission  so  that  she  can  move  on. 

As  of  this  date  we  have  not  found  any  acceptable  facility  which 
can  accommodate  our  other  daughter.   We  found  such  agencies  which 
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will  accept  young  adults  with  her  level  o£  functioning  have  long 
waiting  lists  and  would  cost  in  excess  of  $15,000  annually; 
virtually  all  are  located  even  further  away.     To  find  an  adequate 
social/housing  arrangement  which  will  meet  her  needs,   we  must 
contend  with  lengthy  waiting  lists  which  will   result  in  an 
unknown  date  of  accept«mce  and  costs  that  are  beyond  our  present 
capacity.   Due  to  a  lack  of  appropriate  and  adequate  housing,   we 
are  forced  to  consider  the  fact  that  both  girls  will  have  to 
relocate  to  other  states.     This  does  not  address  the  lack  of  day 
and  vocational  programs  for  such  adults  since  this  is  not  within 
your  area  of  concern. 


Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Talisman? 

Mr.  Tausman.  I  believe  everyone  has  completed  their  testimony, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  The  testimony  is  so  overwhelming  and 
comprehensive  in  its  totality  that,  frankly,  no  specific  questions 
arise  in  my  mind  that  haven't  been  answered  or  the  general 
matter  referred  to.  I  think  the  record  should  show  that  this  sub- 
committee has  been  aware,  and  during  previous  hearings,  we  have 
had  isolated  members  of  the  group  that's  presented  here  as  a 
group,  but  words  could  never  really  describe  the  significance,  the 
impact  of  the  organized  and  most  successful  attack  on  the  problem 
by  the  particular  groups  here  speaking  this  morning.  It's  unparal- 
leled, really.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  private  group  that  can  point 
to  the  same,  really,  not  on  such  a  comprehensive  basis. 

And  of  course,  Mr  Daner,  you're  quite  right,  not  until  one  has  a 
real  situation,  does  one  really  realize  the  lack  of  community  re- 
sources for  serious  family  problems.  So  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  witness,  as  a  representative  on  the  local  level,  city  council 
member,  and  then  the  State  level,  member  of  the  State  senate,  in 
Texas,  and  24  years  here  on  this  level,  including  the  most  intimate 
contact  possible  with  every  single  strata  of  the  district.  I  realize  the 
weakness  of  our  community  resources  so  that  a  family  wishing,  as 
a  family,  to  help,  can't  find  resources,  even  in  a  most  elemental 
way,  in  the  case  of  retardation.  You  know,  we  have  set  up  organiza- 
tions and  local  county  agencies,  but  the  problem  really  remains 
very  much  unaddressed,  as  far  as  realistic  available  help  to  that  in- 
dividual family  that  wants  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  family. 

I  speak  of  cases  where  a  very  model  family,  parents  that  have 
been  most  resourceful,  responsible,  creative  members  of  the  com- 
munity, yet  suddenly  are  confronted  with  an  imponderable  ques- 
tion of  a  15-year-old  addicted  to  drugs.  What  does  a  family  do,  even 
with  all  the  resources?  Because  the  social  forces  and  pressures  are 
such  that  it  transcends  the  available  resources  a  specific  family 
I  The  same  problem  arises  with  the  elderly  members  of  the 
unily.  And  as  Mr.  Stein  pointed  out,  the  feeble  elderly. 
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fifffgnffTTT   Mat  i^  mas:   irffminy   I^c^  b^r'i  <ii2ici^  fxi^  Imki  ^ 

Sr  I  rsa\  3aL  y^fL  ir  ^r3c«  ii:w  £r:iQerxI  w^  jre  5jr  jctir  pr«^ 
enoE.  yzsar  ^wcjuirtrj^  ^i^b:^  :s  ctihc  ^  Sf^  ii»2^  bes];;cxl  in  oar 

Mr  Cewt 
pofw  "IT  ixFi^  "sr  jfiTve  ^  gngmf  .Ezsrcssr  32»«z:^  bss:  I  w:t2:»i  ,^«st 
friends  fii^  rsuewuss  Thg:  £r*  bfir*  wiii  ^7?r  t^m^t  f cr  vc^cr  t^sti- 

It  T\TaFMAV.  Mr  CSsfiirsszL  1  i^^siii  n&t^  sr  rffer  tc  Ae  cvcch 
irfcsp^  We  Mzll  ht  h^%±3£  til?  Ccc^c£l  rf  Je-wi^  Fwkerxixtt?  Geoef^ 
al  AsBcas&fy  zr  Wa^^^rcac  ir  Xiyi^egabgr  Srrer:il  c£  toot  c«i- 
IPMgneg  ac  reJe^^ss  si£ctrr?rnsge?  hsve  cb«iK!  i*?  brfd  5eM  hear- 
ing far  the  wirie  pnratst  secTor  wrdsin  liie  CKCTiRrT  of  iii«  Genefal 
AsbesMt  is  At^Tiiat  sad  eLg^bae^  joid  I  wosiid  <^fi«r  mil  our  as)- 
^wtgmnp  to  dD  tbe  sacae  wbesi  ihey  airrpet.  s©  TtaiT  we  can  ^asdaie 
frfxzi — the  esa^tzre  sectzv.  zkx  CKihr  occrs.  any  jissas^ainci^  we  can  be  to 
tbe  sobccscmsitiee  iDesnhws  aud  the  «sminrnee. 

Chairman  Gokzalez.  Tbtt>  a  spiencSd  s«^|S!e5»xi.  and  let  me 
sar.  as  rihtairmaTii  I  acciept  h  snd  viD  ptac^  it  before  the  ^^ibcom- 
mitsiee  and  get  ma|Uiii%  appronL  But  that  has  been  our  intentko. 
inndpfitwlhr.  Aiscx.  I  nught  say  that  our  staff  director,  as  iras  re- 
poniedL  has  Tisited.  and  we  want  to  foUow  through  in  the  name  of 
the  suhmmmittge.  as  socm  as  our  staff  director  gives  us  some  report 
mad  direction.  So  well  be  in  touch  with  these  who  an^  active  here 
in  the  District  of  Cohnnbia,  and  ma^he  perhaps  e\^en  in  the  Bahi- 


Mr.  Tausmak.  Toq  should  know  that  the^e  was  a  little  news 
report  that  appeared  to  be  a  natjonal  rriease  about  a  :s«ixalled 
^foondatkxi**  that  was  established  to  helo  the  mentally*  disabled  in 
regard  to  housing.  Evm  though  it  turned  out  to  be  the  report  you 
jost  heard,  we  were  deluged  with  requests  for  information  from  all 
of  the  50  States,  the  level  of  need  is  so  great.  It^s  enomiouSs 

Chairman  Gonzalez  Oh,  yes.  It  is  enormous.  And  I  might  $9£^* 
that  if  we  are  aWe  to  get  a  copy  oi  the  report  you  referred  to  earlh 
er,  in  time,  we  will  incorpOTate  it  as  part  of  the  jwxKeedings  of  the 


Mr.  Talsman.  And  also,  I  forgot  to  mention  that  there  is  a  \^n* 
voluminous  indraendent  study  of  the  work  of  the  Naticoial  E^er- 
geocy  Food  and  Shelter  Board,  whidi  wiU  also  be  made  a\*ailable  to 
you-  Tm  rather  chary  of  even  giving  it  to  you,  because  it  is  an  ex- 
trnnely  ocnnplimentary  report  about  the  work  of  the  National 
Board,  and  I 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  we  make  allowances  for  the  custom- 
ary noodesty.  [Laughter.] 

Bftr.  Tausman.  My  great  grandmother  said  that  was  all  rights  as 
long  as  you  don't  inhale  it,  [Laughter.] 

Gonzalez.  Well,  there's  a  lot  of  truth  thei 
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[For  additional  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Talisman,  see  commenc- 
ing with  p.  1344.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  might  point  out  before  the  panel  is  dis- 
missed that  the  absent  members  have  conflicting  commitments.  As 
you  noticed,  we  had  a  fairly  good  sampling  of  members  earlier.  For 
instance,  we  lost  Ms.  Oakar,  because  she's  part  of  the  escort  com- 
mittee that's  welcoming  for  a  joint  session  presenting  the  President 
of  Italy,  and  she's  going  to  escort  him  or  has  by  this  time  escorted 
him  in.  And  so  she  couldn't  remain,  but  she  wanted  to.  Some  of  the 
other  members  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  return.  In  my  case,  I 
took  the  position  that  unless  there  was  some  objection,  we  would 
not  delay  the  witnesses,  some  of  whom  have  traveled  some  dis- 
tances and  proceed  with  the  presentations. 

The  other  members  each  will  have  a  copy  of  your  testimony. 
They  may  have  questions  they  might  submit  in  writing  you  in  time 
for  you  to  review  the  transcript  of  your  testimony  and  the  proceed- 
ings here.  When  you  get  that  transcript,  of  course,  you  may  revise, 
modify,  as  you  may  see  fit,  and  then  if  there  are  any  questions  sub- 
mitted by  an  individual  member,  please  include  your  answers. 

But  we're  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  time  and  what  you're 
doing  in  your  own  individual  right.  It's  beautiful,  and  we're  very 
grateful. 

Mr.  Tausman.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  panel  consists  of  Mr.  James  Womack,  the  director  of 
the  Housing  Department,  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
Washington,  DC,  Mr.  Richard  Mapp,  vice  president.  National 
Caucus  and  Center  on  Black  Aged,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC,  Mr.  Her- 
bert H.  George,  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  Volunteer 
for  the  State  of  Montana,  Mr.  John  R.  Glenn,  president,  the  Na- 
tional Church  Residences,  Columbus,  Ohio,  testifying  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  and  the  Rev. 
Norman  B.  Crook,  administrator,  Bethany  Homes,  Inc.,  Haverhill, 
MA,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aging. 

And  I  might  point  out  that  our  ranking  minority  member  and 
colleague,  the  very  respected  Chalmers  Wylie  is  on  his  way  here,  so 
that  he  may  introduce  our  witness  from  Columbus,  Ohio.  I  under- 
stand he  is  his  constituent,  and  we're  waiting  for  him,  but  in  the 
meanwhile,  we'll  proceed  in  the  order  of  listing  and  recognize — 
unless  one  of  the  witnesses  has  a  time  problem,  that  is,  a  plane  to 
catch  or  some  time  exigency — we'll  proceed  by  recognizing  Mr. 
Womack,  who  is  the  director.  Housing  Department  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  of  Washington,  DC. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  L.  WOMACK,  DIRECTOR,  HOUSING  DE- 
PARTMENT,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  WASH- 
INGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Womack.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I'm  Jim  Womack.  I  am  the  director  of  housing  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  located  here  in  Washington,  DC. 

I  have  prepsu'ed  testimony  which  has  been  given  to  the  subcomit- 
^ee  for  its  consideration  in  deliberating  about  the  1985  Housing  Act 
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which  the  chairman  has  authored  for  consideration  by  the  Con- 


The  National  CJouncil  of  Senior  Citizens  has  been  quite  active 
with  the  Section  202  Program  since  its  reauthorization  in  1974.  As 
a  cosponsor  with  several  local  senior  citizen  groups  and  together 
with  other  agencies  around  the  Nation,  the  National  Council  itself 
has  developed  over  2500  units  of  202  housing,  and  together  with 
other  social  organizations  and  senior  citizen  groups  has  developed 
since  1974  to  date,  almost  6000  units  nationwide,  including  Puerto 
Rico,  housing  which  would  house  the  elderly. 

The  need  of  elderly  housing  has  been  espoused  by  many  groups 
over  the  years  since  the  reauthorization  of  the  202  Program,  and  it 
is  quite  phenomenal,  given  the  resolutions  from  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  from  testimony  before  this  committee  in  pre- 
vious sessions,  that  to  date — the  Nation — still  have  not  suiswered  or 
responded,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  need  of  housing  for  senior  citi- 
zens. With  this  most  recent  allocation  through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  we  will  be  slightly  over  200,000 
units,  and  yet  today,  we  still  know  that  there  are  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people  on  the  waiting  lists,  Mr.  Chairman,  which,  in  most 
instances,  have  been  closed  for  several  years. 

In  testimony  given  to  another  committee,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  not  even 
published  for  public  review,  the  resource  data  or  listing  of  build- 
ings and  homes  in  the  202  Program  since  1979.  In  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  Senate,  it's  also  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of 
the  housing  that  has  been  developed  through  the  202  Program  did 
not  hit  occupancy  until  well  after  that  date. 

So  therefore,  there  are  a  number  of  senior  centers  in  communi- 
ties which  do  not  know  that  there  are  elderly  buildings  out  there. 

Given  these  two  aspects,  many,  many  elderly  don't  apply,  either 
because  they  don't  know  that  the  building  is  in  a  community,  and, 
even  if  they  did,  the  building  no  longer  accepts  applications,  lest 
more  seniors  become  discouraged.  It  is  a  terrible  situation  to  have 
seniors  approach  you  for  housing,  and  your  turnover  in  the  last 
year  has  been  5  to  10  units,  and  there  is  no  way  that  they  will  ever 
be  housed  in  your  building,  when  you  have  200,  300  people  on  your 
waiting  list  today. 

In  a  recent  report,  it  was  reported  that  some  21  persons  for  every 
unit  that  has  been  turned  over  in  the  last  year  are  still  waiting  for 
hearing.  And,  as  previously  pointed  out  with  the  other  panels, 
many,  many  elderly  persons  don't  apply. 

Considering  that  the  administration  has  proposed  for  a  2-year 
moratorium  period,  I'd  like  the  subcommittee  to  look  at  the 
progress  that  this  program  has  made  beyond  just  housing  the  elder- 
ly. It's  been  noted  that  it's  a  feather  in  HUD's  cap  that  this  pro- 
gram exists  and  operates  very  well.  The  nonprofit  community  of 
senior  citizen  housing  has  met  and  is  meeting  its  commitment 
which  the  Congress  has  requested  it  to  do  in  the  1959  Housing 
Act — to  construct  and  develop  housing  that  has  a  program  base 
which  responds  to  the  needs,  accessibility  and  social  services  re- 
quirements of  the  elderly. 

We  in  the  nonprofit  community  have  brought  to  bear  our  re- 
sources, our  experience  with  the  bricks  and  mortar  that  Housing 
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and  Urban  Development  has  given  to  us  through  direct  loans  to 
provide  such  housing  for  the  elderly.  We  have  lived  up  to  our  com- 
mitments by  reimbursing  the  Department  on  the  direct  loans.  It  is 
noted  that  only  one  default  has  ever  occurred  in  the  202  Program, 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  program.  Can  this  be  said  of  the  many 
other  housing  programs  with  the  Department  of  HUD? 

In  a  recent  survey,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  nonprofit  commu- 
nity has  brought  to  bear,  on  average,  some  six  different  social  serv- 
ice programs  to  aid  and  assist  the  elderly  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendent living  standard  and  to  be  a  resource  to  their  community. 

We  house  not  only  low-income  but  very  low  income  senior  citi- 
zens. A  recent  request,  by  C!ongress,  which  gave  rise  to  a  report 
was:  Who  do  we  house?  Are  we  housing  the  lower  income  senior 
citizen?  Concern  over  who  we  house  also  gave  rise  to  some  recent 
legislation  which  reduced  the  income  limits.  And  yet,  the  study 
found  that  over  90  percent  of  the  202  housing  in  this  Nation  house 
not  only  lower  income  senior  citizens  but  the  very  low  income 
senior  citizens. 

I  would  submit  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  many  of 
the  programs  which  the  administration  has  offered  such  as  the 
Voucher  Program,  many  of  the  tax  concepts,  really  don't  address 
the  needs  of  the  type  of  senior  citizen  that  we  see  being  housed  in 
the  Section  202  Program. 

Seniors  with  a  certificate  will  not  find  a  lot  of  buildings  with 
handrails  in  the  hallways  so  that  they  can  get  about.  They  will  not 
find  grab  bars,  they  will  not  find  emergency  pull  cords,  they  will 
not  find  common  dining  facilities. 

Many  of  the  aspects  which  have  been  designed  into  this  program 
have  brought  better  living  standards  which  bring  about  a  longer 
life  span  of  independent  living,  cannot  be  found  by  traversing  tne 
streets  of  our  urban  communities  and  locating  such  housing. 

I  would  submit  to  the  committee  that,  when  considering  Section 
202  Program,  that  these  issues  be  remembered.  Because  we  do  need 
the  housing,  the  allocation,  arid  authorization  which  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  proposed  in  this  legislation.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion fully  responds  to  the  recommendations  that  were  made  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and  is  an  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  that  has  been  decried  from  the  voices  of  elderly 
throughout  this  Nation. 

We  need  the  housing  today.  We  don't  need  a  dried-up  pipeline 
that  we  will  see  in  the  next  few  years.  Because  we  are  doing  the 
job  and  we  are  supplying  the  housing  that  has  been  allocated,  I 
would  submit  to  you  that  we  need  much  more. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Womack. 

And  the  testimony  that  you  prepared  and  gave  us  will  be  intro- 
duced for  the  record  as  well  as  your  summarization. 

[Mr.  Womack's  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  follows:] 
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Stateaent  by 

Jaaes  L.  ^toaack.  Director 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Departnent 

on 

Section  202  Elderly  Housing  Program 

before  the 

SubcoouBittee  on  Housing  and  Coonunity  Development 

House  Committee  on  BanJcing,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

March  6,  1985 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  James  L. 
Womack,  Director  of  the  Housing  Department  for  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  The  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  has  been  involved  with  the  Section  202  Elderly  Housing 
Program  since  its  reauthorization  by  the  Congress  in  1974.  The 
National  Council  has  assisted  several  non-profit  senior  citizens 
and  other  social  service  organizations  to  develop  over  6,000 
units  of  elderly  housing.  The  National  Council  itself  is  the 
sponsor  of  nearly  2,500  units  of  Section  8  assisted  Section  202 
properties.  These  properties  are  located  throughout  the  Uhited 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Section  202  Elderly  Housing  Program  has  been  proclaimed 
by  the  Administration,  members  of  Congress,  and  the  low  income 
citizens  served  by  this  program,  as  the  best  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  housing  programs. 
The  program's  flexibility,  offering  design  and  supportive  service 
opportunity  to  those  who  are  "independent- living"  senior  citizens 
and  handicapped  persons,  has  stood  the  test  of  11  years,  bringing 
a  better  living  situation  to  those  of  low  income.  The  facilities 
that  have  been  developed  thus  far  have  brought  a  decent  and 
affordable  living  situation  to  nearly  190,000  households. 
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However,  despite  such  aspects  as  the  advancements  in  health 
care,  which  enables  more  seniors  today  to  enjoy  longer  ** indepen- 
dent-living" conditions,  the  President  has  proposed  a  two  year 
moratorium  on  the  development  of  additional  units  to  house  these 
and  future  seniors.  With  the  growing  segment  of  our  nation's 
population  becoming  62  years  of  age  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly 
20  percent  annually,  the  nation  has  produced  less  than  200,000 
program  units  since  1974. 

In  1984,  HUD  allocated  slightly  over  13,000  units  nation- 
wide, one  unit  for  every  21  persons  already  determined  to  be 
eligible  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  be  housed.  This  ratio 
ignores  the  fact  that  over  45  percent  of  the  Public  and  Section  8 
housing  previously  being  developed  and  now  without  adequate 
funding  support,  also  housed  "independent- living"  seniors.  The 
development  ratios  of  the  last  four  years  also  disregard  the  fact 
that  most  Section  202  properties,  though  not  listed  in  one  re- 
source document,  have  had  their  waiting  lists  closed  for  several 
years.  We  have  had  to  close  our  waiting  lists  to  avoid  having 
more  seniors  become  discouraged  with  the  empty  promise  that  they 
too  may  get  an  opportunity  to  live  in  this  scarce,  yet  decent  and 
affordable,  housing  resource. 

The  need  for  the  program  has  been  dociimented  and  is  apparent 
to  all  that  have  this  proposed  legislation  before  them  for  ap- 
proval. However,  there  are  several  items  that  we  believe  the 
Congress  should  be  aware  of  before  it  considers  rejecting  the 
proposed  legislation  knovm  as  The  Housing  Act  of  1985,  or  impos- 
ing a  "freeze"  or  worse  yet,  a  "moratorium"  on  the  Elderly  Housing 
Program. 

You  should  know  that  the  non-profit  community  of  sponsors 
and  owners  of  Section  202  projects,  unlike  any  other  housing  pro- 
gram in  this  nation,  have  faithfully  and  consistently  repaid  the 
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incoBe  elderly  and  handicapped  person  living  on  a  fixed  income 
cannot,  at  will,  respond  to  the  economic  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  that  are  inherent  in  the  private  housing  marketplace.  In 
fact,  because  of  the  reductions  made  in  the  federal  housing 
assistance  program  in  the  last  several  years,  the  elderly  now, 
and  in  the  near  future,  will  be  placed  into  the  precarious  and 
**no-win*'  situation  of  coiiq;>eting  for  housing  beyond  their  finan- 
cial reach. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  The  Housing  Act 
of  1985  reaffirms  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Section  202  Program. 
The  Act  once  again  will  breathe  life  into  a  vital  responsibility 
that  we  have  to  ensure;  that  our  low  income  senior  citizens  have 
affordable,  safe,  accessible  and  suitable  housing  resources  avail- 
able when  they  reach  62  years  of  age  or  become  disabled  and 
handicapped.  The  Housing  Act  of  1985,  as  proposed,  contenq;>lates 
and  will  implement  the  quemtity  of  housing  recommended  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  for  the  Section  202  Elderly 
Housing  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  together  with  its  membership  of  over 
four  million  senior  citizens,  supports  the  alternative  approach 
expressed  in  the  Act  to  house  our  nation's  low-income  elderly 
citizens  with  a  meaningful  authorization  of  housing  for  the 
Section  202  Housing  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  given  to  us 
to  express  our  views  on  reversing  a  housing  crisis  trend  that  has 
developed  for  the  low-income  elderly  in  our  nation. 
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Chaimian  Gonzalez.  We'll  next  recognize  Mr.  Sinuncms.  Samuel 
J.  Simmons,  president.  National  Caucus  and  Center  on  Black  Aged, 
Inc.,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Mapp.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subconmiittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development 

The  National  Caucus  and  Center  on  Black  Aged  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  H.R  1,  the  Housing  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  would  like  for  the  subcommittee 
to  know  that  my  name  is  Richard  Mapp.  I  am  the  vice  president 
for  the  National  Caucus  and  Center  on  Black  Aged.  Mr.  Simmons, 
our  president,  unavoidably  and  suddenly  could  not  be  here  this 
morning  and  he  asked  me  to  come  here  to  represent  him. 

Chainnan  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  record  will  re- 
flect that  you  are  substituting  for  him. 

Mr.  Mapp.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  MAPP,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  CAUCUS  AND  CENTER  ON  BLACK  AGED,  INC. 

Mr.  Mapp.  NCBA  wishes  to  express  its  general  support  for  the 
key  concepts  of  H.R.  1.  We  strongly  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  abandon  its  conmiitment  to  providing  decent 
and  affordable  housing  for  Americans. 

We  believe  that  Federal  housing  programs  should  be  continued 
rather  than  scuttled.  Elderly  blacks  and  other  low-income  older 
Americans  have  already  paid  a  heavy  price  because  of  substantial 
cuts  in  housing  programs  during  the  past  4  years. 

The  recent  budgetary  proposals  to  eliminate  all  funding  for  new 
housing  construction  and  virtually  all  other  housing  assistance  will 
only  make  a  very  bad  situation  even  worse.  Older  Americans  would 
be  victimized  by  these  proposals  because  nearly  45  percent  of  all 
residents  of  HUD-assisted  housing  are  62  years  or  older.  Elderly 
blacks  are  heavily  represented  among  the  residents  of  federally-as- 
sisted housing,  especially  in  public  housing. 

H.R.  1  is  needed  to  send  a  message  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  the  White  House  that  Congress  wants  Federal  housing 
programs  to  be  extended.  Your  recommendation  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion, Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  reasonable  compromise,  although  our  pref- 
erence is  for  at  least  a  2-year  continuation. 

I  shall  focus  my  testimony  primarily  on  the  housing  needs  of 
older  blacks. 

Aged  blacks  are  among  the  most  economically  deprived  groups  in 
our  society  today  by  any  standard  one  would  chose  to  use.  They  are 
more  than  three  times  as  likely  to  be  poor  as  elderly  whites.  More- 
over, one  out  of  every  two  blacks  65  years  or  older  is  either  poor  or 
marginally  poor. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  sign  of  deprivation  among  older  blacks 
is  in  the  area  of  housing.  Large  numbers  of  elderly  blacks  now  live 
in  dilapidated,  deteriorating  or  otherwise  structurally  unfit  hous- 
ing. The  net  impact  is  that  many  find  themselves  in  an  impossible 
housing  situation. 

Their  homes  may  be  old,  crumbling,  and  deteriorating.  Yet,  they 
lack  the  financial  resources  or  the  skills  to  repair  their  dwellings 
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to  make  them  more  habitable.  This  is  further  intensified  by  rising 
property  taxes  and  costs. 

The  net  impact  is  that  older  blacks  are  frequently  trapped  within 
their  present,  unsuitable  living  arrangements  because  appropriate 
and  affordable  alternative  housing  such  as  an  apartment,  snared 
housing,  or  other  arrangements,  are  usually  not  available  or  at  a 
price  within  their  reach. 

Quite  clearly,  the  high  cost  of  housing  is  imposing  an  onerous 
burden  upon  older  black  Americans.  A  study  conducted  by  the 
Andrus  Gerontology  Center  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia found  that  twice  as  many  older  blacks  reported  great  difficulty 
in  paying  for  home  repair  and  maintenance  costs  than  aged  white^ 
in  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  1980  Census  report  provides  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  older  blacks  are  more  likely  to  live  in  dilapidated,  deteriorat- 
ing or  otherwise  unfit  housing  than  most  other  age  groups. 

For  example,  elderly  blacks  are  3V2  times  as  likely  to  be  without 
plumbing  for  their  exclusive  use  than  aged  whites.  About  3  out  of  7 
houses  occupied  by  older  blacks  lack  central  heating.  Aged  blacks 
are  almost  2y2  times  as  likely  to  live  in  housing  without  central 
heating  than  elderly  whites. 

The  goal  of  a  decent  living  environment  has  long  been  articulat- 
ed as  Federal  policy.  H.R.  1  would  enable  our  Nation  to  advance 
toward  that  goal. 

NCBA  particularly  supports  the  measure  to  provide  lending  au- 
thority to  fund  22,500  section  202  housing  units.  This  is  necu-ly 
double  the  current  level  projected  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

However,  section  202  housing  has  experienced  sharp  reductions 
in  recent  years.  In  fiscal  year  1979,  the  program  funded  20,444 
units.  Since  that  time,  the  number  of  section  202  units  has  declined 
by  41  percent,  from  20,444  in  1979  to  an  estimated  11,600  in  1985. 

Section  202  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  housing  programs 
ever  enacted.  It  has  provided  quality  and  affordable  housing  tailor- 
made  for  older  Americans. 

Its  value  and  worth  have  been  amply  demonstrated  over  the 
years.  Quite  clearly,  section  202  is  a  program  that  deserves  to  be 
continued.  NCBA  further  believes  that  section  202  should  be  ex- 
panded along  the  lines  in  H.R.  1.  We  fully  recognize  that  this  will 
be  an  extremely  difficult  task  because  of  the  budget  situation.  But, 
H.R.  1  can  be  a  good  launching  point  for  negotiating  a  suitable 
number  of  section  202  units  to  be  financed. 

NCBA  also  strongly  believes  that  section  8  should  be  continued. 
It  is  crucial  that  section  8  and  section  202  work  in  tandem  because 
many  aged  blacks  and  other  low  income  older  Americans  simply 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rent  in  a  section  202  project  without  sec- 
tion 8. 

Overall,  H.R.  1  would  provide  authority  to  fund  approximately 
284,000  public  housing  units,  nearly  175,000  HUD-assisted  units, 
and  almost  109,000  rural  housing  units.  It  would  provide  an  appro- 
priate mix  of  public  housing,  section  8  assistance,  and  section  202 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

NCBA  strongly  supports  the  measure  to  bolster  public  housing. 
H.R.  1  would  make  it  possible  to  more  that  triple  the  number  of 
public  housing  units  from  the  fiscal  1985  level  of  5,000  to  16,500. 
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This  is  especially  important  because  older  blacks  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  all  public  housing  tenants.  In  fact,  public 
housing  provides  more  housing  for  aged  blacks  than  all  other  pro- 
grams. 

Our  Nation's  housing  commitment  must  focus  on  those  with  the 
greatest  needs.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  any  hous- 
ing policy  make  adequate  provision  for  public  housing  for  low- 
income  persons.  Without  public  housing,  many  poor  individuals 
would  live  in  unfit  housing  or  would  not  be  able  to  locate  any  suit- 
able housing  at  all. 

NCBA  also  supports  the  $10-million  authorization  for  the  Congre- 
gate Housing  Services  Program.  This  would  be  nearly  2  ¥2  times  the 
current  funding  level  of  4.1  million. 

Housing  must  be  more  than  just  bricks  and  mortar.  Quite  fre- 
quently, shelter  must  be  combined  with  services  to  assist  older  per- 
sons to  continue  to  live  independently  in  their  own  homes  instead 
of  nursing  homes. 

Congress  recognized  this  need  in  1978  when  it  authorized  funding 
on  a  longer  term  basis  for  congregate  housing  services.  No  funding 
is  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  for  this  program,  despite 
its  great  potential. 

NCBA  believes  that  congregate  housing  services  should  be  con- 
tinued as  an  ongoing  program,  and  its  budget  should  be  increased. 
It  should  also  be  a  cornerstone  in  our  Nation's  housing  strategy  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life,  for  at-risk  older  persons  who  may  wind 
up  in  a  nursing  home  at  a  significantly  higher  public  expense. 
Some  estimates  project  that  40  percent  of  all  nursing  home  resi- 
dents do  not  need  full  institutional  C€u*e  but  simply  require  sup- 
portive services  such  as  meals,  homemaker  services,  or  personal 
care  assistance. 

Congregate  housing  services  are  not  only  humane  but  also  make 
sense  economically  for  our  Nation  and  older  persons.  Quite  clearly, 
funds  committed  for  congregate  services  can  provide  a  substantial 
financial  dividend  by  preventing  unnecessary  or  premature  institu- 
tionalization. 

We  know  a  great  need  already  exists  for  congregate  housing.  The 
75-years  of  age  plus  population,  of  course,  runs  a  much  greater  risk 
of  being  institutionalized.  However,  they  can  continue  to  live  inde- 
pendently in  their  own  communities  if  we  respond  with  an  appro- 
priate and  timely  services  and  housing  strategy  to  meet  their  spe- 
cial needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1  would  also  continue  rural  housing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
fiscal  ye€u*  1986  budget  would  eliminate  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration housing  programs  including  the  section  504  very  low 
income  housing  repair  grants,  section  502  direct  loans,  and  section 
515  loan  programs  for  rental  construction. 

NCBA  believes  that  it  is  vital  to  maintain  these  housing  pro- 
grams because  some  of  the  worst  housing  conditions  in  our  Nation 
abound  in  rural  slums.  Elderly  blacks,  particularly  those  living  in 
the  rural  South,  inhabit  much  of  this  structurally  unfit  housing.  In 
fact,  about  three  out  of  five  older  blacks  live  in  southern  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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NCBA  wishes  to  express  its  concern  about  the  voucher  system. 
The  harsh  reality  is  that  this  approach  may  simply  subsidize  inad- 
equate housing  without  improving  the  supply  of  quality  housing  for 
the  elderly  poor.  We  are  deeply  concerned  that  aged  blacks  may  be 
the  big  losers  if  a  voucher  system  should  replace  future  conunit- 
ments  to  build  section  202,  section  8,  and  public  housing. 

The  supply  bf  rental  housing  for  older  Americans  is  already  lim- 
ited. Low  income  older  blacks  are  especially  hard  hit  by  our  Na- 
tion's failure  to  develop  affordable  and  pleasant  apartment  units 
since  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  renters.  In  1980,  older  blacks 
were  nearly  IVe  times  as  likely  to  be  renters  than  elderly  whites. 

A  voucher  system  which  simply  funnels  money  from  an  already 
inadequate  number  of  quality  housing  units  will  not  increase  the 
supply  but  it  will  increase  demands  which  almost  assuredly  wll 
drive  up  the  present  high  housing  costs. 

NCBA  is  concerned  that  a  voucher  system  will  only  worsen  the 
tight  housing  situation  for  elderly  blacks  and  other  low-income 
older  Americans  by  forcing  them  to  pay  more  from  their  already 
limited  income  for  inadequate  and  poor  quality  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  housing  is  the  elderly's  number  one 
expenditure.  Many  older  Americans  spend  at  least  one-third  of 
their  income  for  housing,  and  a  significant  percentage  spend  sub- 
stantially more — especially  low-income  elderly  persons  who  are 
unable  to  live  in  federally-assisted  housing. 

H.R.  1  would  help  to  assure  that  many  more  low-income  older 
persons  could  be  suitably  housed  and  at  an  affordable  price  for  the 
tenant.  It  represents  a  thoughtful  and  constructive  approach  to  re- 
sponding to  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  older 
Americans  especially  low-income  older  blacks. 

For  these  reasons,  NCBA  reaffirms  its  strong  support  for  H.R.  1 
and  its  fundamental  goal  to  maintain  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
providing  a  decent  living  environment  for  Americans. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  testimony 
before  your  subcommittee.  Til  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  later. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mapp. 

[Mr.  Mapp  submitted  the  prepared  statement  of  Samuel  J.  Sim- 
mons, president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  National  Caucus 
and  Center  on  Black  Aged,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  the  center:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Samuel  J.  Simmons,  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  the  National  Caucus  and  Center  on  Black  Aged,  Inc. 

Mr.  Ched-rman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  the  National  Caucus  and  Center  on  Black  Aged 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  H.R.  1,  the  1985  Housing  Act. 
At  the  outset,  NCBA  wishes  to  express  its  general  support  for  the 
key  concepts  of  H.R.  1.  We  strongly  believe  that  the  federal 
government  should  not  abandon  its  commitment  to  providing  decent 
and  affordable  housing  for  Americans. 

We  believe  that  federal  housing  programs  should  be  continued, 
rather  than  scuttled.  Elderly  Blacks  and  other  low-income  older 
Americans  have  already  paid  a  heavy  price  because  of  substantial 
cuts  in  housing  programs  during  the  past  four  years. 

The  recent  budgetary  proposals  to  eliminate  all  funding  for  new 
housing  construction  and  virtually  all  other  housing  assistance  will 
only  make   a  very  bad  situation  even  worse.   Older  Americans  would 
be  victimized  by  these  proposals  because  nearly  45  percent  of  all 
residents  of  HUD-assisted  housing  sure  62  years  or  older.   Elderly 
Blacks  are  heavily  represented  among  the  residents  of  federally- 
assisted  housing,  especially  in  public  housing. 

H.R.  1  is  needed  to  send  a  message  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  the  White  House  that  Congress  wants  federal  housing  programs  to 
be  extended.   Your  recommendation  for  a  one-year  extension  is  a 
reasonable  compromise,  although  our  preference  is  for  at  least  a 
two-year  continuation. 

General  Background 

As  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  National  Caucus 
amd  Center  on  Black  Aged,  I  shall  focus  my  testimony  primarily  on 
^e  housing  needs  of  older  Blacks. 
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Aged  Blacks  are  2uiion9  the  most  economically  deprived  groups  in 
our  society  today  by  any  standard  one  would  choose  to  use.  They 
are  more  than  three  times  as  likely  to  be  poor  as  elderly  Whites. 
Moreover,  one  out  of  every  t%#o  Blacks  65  or  older  is  either  poor 
or  marginally  poor. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  sign  o£  deprivation  among  older  Blacks 
is  in  the  area  of  housing.   Large  numbers  of  elderly  Blacks  now 
live  in  dilapidated,  deteriorating  or  otherwise  structurally 
unfit  housing.   The  net  impact  is  that  many  find  themselves  in  an 
impossible  housing  situation.   Their  homes  may  be  old,  crumbling 
and  deteriorating.   Yet,  they  lack  the  fineuncial  resources  or  the 
skills  to  repair  their  dwellings  to  make  them  more  habitable. 

This  is  further  intensified  by  rising  property  tzuces  and  costs. 
The  net  impact  is  that  older  Blacks  are  frequently  trapped  within 
their  present  unsuitable  living  arreungements  because  appropriate 
and  affordable  alternative  housing  —  such  as  an  apartment,  shared 
housing  or  otuer  arremgements  —  are  usually  not  available  or  at  a 
price  within  their  reach. 

Quite  clearly,  the  high  cost  of  housing  is  imposing  an  onerous 
burden  upon  older  Black  Americems.   A  study  conducted  by  the  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  found 
that  twice  as  memy  older  Blacks  reported  great  difficulty  in  paying 
for  home  repair  cind  maintenance  costs  than  aged  Whites  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

The  1980  Census  report  provides  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  older  Blacks  are  more  likely  to  live  in  dilapidated,  deteriorating 
or  otherwise  unfit  housing  than  most  other  age  groups.   For  example. 
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elderly  Blacks  are  3h   times  as  likely  to  be  without  plumbing  for 
their  exclusive  use  than  aged  Whites  (8.4  percent  vs.  2.4  percent). 
About  three  out  of  seven  (43.5  percent)  houses  occupied  by  older 
Blacks  lack  central  heating.   Aged  Blacks  are  almost  2h   times  as 
likely  to  live  in  housing  without  central  heating  theun  elderly 
Whites  (43.5  percent  vs.  18.4  percent). 

The  goal  of  a  decent  living  environment  has  long  been  articulated 
as  federal  policy.  H.R.  1  would  enable  our  nation  to  advance  toward 
that  goal. 

Expansion  of  Section  202  Housing  for  the  Elderly 

NCBA  particularly  supports  the  measure  to  provide  lending  authority 
to  fund  22,500  Section  202  Housing  for  the  Elderly  and   Heindicapped 
units.   This  is  nearly  double  the  current  level  projected  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  (11,600  units). 

Section  202  housing  has  experienced  sharp  reductions  in  recent 
years.   In  fiscal  year  1979,  the  program  funded  20,444  units.   Since 
that  time,  the  number  of  section  202  units  has  declined  by  41  percent, 
from  20,444  in  1979  to  an  estimated  11,600  in  1985. 

Section  202  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  housing  progrzuns 
ever  enacted.   It  has  provided  quality  and  affordable  housing  tailor- 
made  for  older  Americans. 

Its  value  and  worth  have  been  2unply  demonstrated  over  the  years. 
Quite  clearly,  section  202  is  a  prograun  that  deserves  to  be  continued. 
NCBA  further  believes  that  section  202  should  be  expanded  along  the 
lines  in  H.R.  1.   We  fully  recognize  that  this  will  be  an  extremely 
difficult  task  because  of  the  budget  situation.   But,  H.R.  1  can 
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be  a  good  launching  point  for  negotiating  a  suitable  number  o£  section 
202  units  to  be  financed. 

NCBA  also  strongly  believes  that  section  8  should  be  continued. 
It  Is  crucial  that  section  8  and  section  202  work  In  tandem  because 
many  aged  Blacks  and   other  low-Income  older  Americans  simply  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  rent  In  a  section  202  project  without  section  8. 

Public  Housing 

Overall,  H.R.  1  would  provide  authority  to  fund  approximately 
284,000  housing  units,  nearly  175,000  HUD-asslsted  units  and   almost 
109,000  rural  housing.   It  would  provide  an  appropriate  mix  of 
public  housing,  section  8  assistance,  and  section  202  housing  for 
the  elderly  and   handicapped. 

NCBA  strongly  supports  the  measure  to  bolster  public  housing. 
H.R.  1  would  make  it  possible  to  more  than  triple  the  number  of  public 
housing  units,  from  the  fiscal  1985  level  of  5,000  to  16,500. 

This  is  especially  important  because  older  Blacks  constitute  a 
significant  percentage  of  all  public  housing  tenants.   In  fact, 
public  nousing  provides  more  housing  for  aged  Blacks  than  all  other 
pToqrama . 

Our  nation's  housing  commitment  must  focus  on  those  with  the 
greatest  needs.   Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  emy 
housing  policy  make  adequate  provision  for  public  housing  for  low- 
income  persons.   Without  public  housing,  many  poor  individuals  would 
live  in  unfit  housing  or  would  not  be  able  to  locate  any  suitable 
housing. 
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Congregate  Housing 

NCBA  supports  the  $10-inilllon  authorization  for  the  Congregate 
Housing  Services  prograun.   This  would  be  nearly  2^   times  the  current 
funding  level  ($4.1  million). 

Housing  must  be  more  than  just  bricks  euid  mortar.   Quite  frequently, 
shelter  must  be  combined  with  services  to  assist  older  persons  to 
continue  to  live  independently  in  their  o%m  homes,  instead  of  nursing 
homes. 

Congress  recognized  this  need  in  1978  when  it  authorized  funding 
on  a  longer  term  basis  for  congregate  housing  services.   No  funding 
is  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  for  this  program,  despite 
its  great  potential. 

NCBA  believes  that  congregate  housing  services  should  be  continued 
as  2U1  ongoing  progrzuD,  and  its  budget  should  be  increased.   It 
should  also  be  a  cornerstone  in  our  nation's  housing  strategy  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  "at  risk"  older  persons  who  may  wind 
up  in  a  nursing  home  at  a  significantly  higher  public  expense.   Some 
estimates  project  that  40  percent  of  all  nursing  home  residents  do 
not  need  full  institutional  care,  but  simply  require  supportive 
services,  such  as  meals,  homemaker  services  or  personal  care 
assistamce. 

Congregate  housing  services  are  not  only  humcine  but  also  make 
sense  economically  for  our  nation  €uid  older  persons.   Quite  clearly, 
funds  committed  for  congregate  services  can  provide  a  substantial 
financial  dividend  by  preventing  unnecessary  or  premature 
institutionalization. 

We  know  a  great  need  already  exists  for  congregate  housing.   The  , 
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75-plus  population r  of  course,  runs  a  much  greater  risk  of  being 
Institutionalized.   However,  they  cem  continue  to  live  Independently 
In  their  own  communities  If  we  respond  with  an  appropriate  and 
timely  services  and  housing  strategy  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

H.R.  1  would  also  continue  rural  housing  programs  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.   The  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
would  eliminate  Farmers  Home  Administration  housing  programs. 
Including  the  section  504  very  low-Income  housing  repair  greuits, 
section  502  direct  loeuis,  and  section  515  loans  for  rental 
construction. 

NCBA  believes  that  It  Is  vital  to  maintain  these  housing  progrzuns 
because  some  of  the  worst  housing  conditions  In  our  nation  are 
found  In  rural  slums.   Elderly  Blacks,  particularly  those  living  In 
the  rural  South,  Inhabit  much  of  this  structurally  unfit  housing. 
In  fact,  about  three  out  of  five  older  Blacks  live  In  southern 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Voucher  System 

NCBA  wishes  to  express  Its  concern  about  the  voucher  system.   The 
harsh  reality  is  that  this  approach  may  simply  subsidize  Inadequate 
housing  without  improving  the  supply  of  quality  housing  for  the 
elderly  poor.   We  are  deeply  concerned  that  aged  Blacks  may  be  the 
big  losers  if  a  voucher  system  should  replace  future  commitments  to 
build  section  202,  section  8,  and  public  housing. 

The  supply  of  rental  housing  for  older  Americans  is  already  limited. 
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Low- income  older  Blacks  are  especially  hard  hit  by  our  Nation's 
failure  to  develop  affordable  and  pleasant  apartment  units,  since 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  renters.   In  1980,  older  Blacks  were 
nearly  IH   times  as  likely  to  be  renters  than  elderly  Whites  (42.2 
percent  vs.  27.9  percent). 

A  voucher  system  —  which  simply  funnels  money  for  an  already 
inadequate  number  of  quality  housing  units  —  will  not  increase  the 
supply.  But,  it  will  increase  demands,  which  almost  assuredly  will 
drive  up  the  ptesent  high  housing  costs. 

NCBA  is  concerned  that  a  voucher  system  will  only  worsen  the 
tight  housing  situation  for  elderly  Blacks  and  other  low-income  older 
Americans  by  forcing  them  to  pay  more  from  their  already  limited 
income  for  inadequate  and  poor  quality  housing. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  housing  is  the  elderly 's  number  one  expenditure. 
Many  older  Americans  spend  at  least  one-third  of  their  Income  for 
housing,  and  a  significant  percentage  spend  substantially  more  — 
especially  low-income  elderly  persons  who  are  unable  to  live  in 
federally-assisted  housing. 

H.R.  1  would  help  to  assure  that  many  more  low-income  older  persons 
could  be  suitably  housed  and  at  an  affordable  price  for  the  tenant. 
It  represents  a  thoughtful  and   constructive  approach  to  responding 
to  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  older  Americans, 
especially  low-income  older  Blacks. 

For  these  reasons,  NCBA  reaffirms  its  strong  support  for  H.R.  1 
and  its  fundamental  goal  to  maintain  our  nation's  commitment  to 
providing  a  decent  living  environment  for  Americans. 
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Chairman  CtONZALEZ.  Mr.  Gteorge,  if  you're  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
I'd  like  to  have  your  consent  in  recognizing  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Wylie,  who  in  turn  would  like  to  present  Mr.  Glenn,  who  is  his  con- 
stituent; if  you  have  no  objection.  Our  colleague  may  have  to  run 
off  again.  He  has  various  complications  here. 

Mr.  Wyue.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank 
you,  Mr.  Gteorge,  both  of  you,  for  allowing  me  the  courtesy  of  intro- 
ducing a  good  friend  and  constituent,  the  Reverend  John  Glenn, 
who  is  president  of  the  National  Church  Residences,  and  I  might 
add,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  no  relation  to  Senator  John  Glenn,  but 
that  is  a  coincidence  of  names  there.  They  lived  not  very  far  from 
each  other  for  a  little  while. 

Anyhow,  the  National  Church  Residences  is  a  real  heavy  hitter 
in  the  elderly  and  handicapped  housing  program.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  sponsors  of  the  202  Housing  Program  in 
the  country,  and  since  the  reauthorization  of  the  program  in  1974, 
they  have  sponsored  50  projects  valued  at  $175  million,  and  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  they  are  now  serving  over  5,000  senior 
citizens  in  projects  that  they  have  constructed. 

So  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  introduce  to  you  this 
morning  the  Reverend  John  Glenn,  who  will  be  testifying  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  CtONZalez.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Glenn. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  JOHN  R  GLENN.  PRESIDENT.  NATIONAL 
CHURCH  RESIDENCES.  COLUMBUS.  OH,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGING 

Mr.  Glenn.  Chalmers,  I  have  never  been  introduced  by  a  distin- 
guished Congressman.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  coming.  Glad 
you  are  feeling  well. 

Mr.  Wyue.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Glenn.  As  Chalmers  obliquely  indicated,  you  know  that 
there  is  another  individual,  an  astronaut  from  Ohio,  who  came  to 
Washington. 

I  was  in  a  home  in  Cleveland  one  day,  and  one  of  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents came  up  to  me — the  former  panel  members  would  have  ap- 
preciated this — and  said,  "did  you  know  John  Glenn  was  Jewish?" 
I  said,  "No,  I  thought  he  was  a  Presbyterian."  He  said,"  Oh,  no,  he 
made  three  passovers,  meaning  orbits,  and  he  is  Jewish.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I  thought  it  was  kind  of  cute  for  a  90-year-old  to  have  a  sense  of 
humor. 

As  indicated,  we  are  a  major  developer  in  the  Section  202  Pro- 
gram, and  we  are  here  on  behalf  of,  as  Chalmers  indicated,  the 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  commonly  referred 
to  as  AAHA. 

And  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Gonzalez  and  this  committee, 
for  conducting  hearings  on  H.R.  1,  which  we  consider  extremely 
important  because  it  provides  the  opportunity  to  cement  the  Feder- 
al Government's  responsibility  for  ensuring  the  availability  of 
decent,  affordable  housing  for  this  Nation's  older  citizens. 
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The  Suboommittee  oi  Housing  and  Oommunity  Devd<^pin«it  and 
the  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Afiairs  Committee  have  be»  in- 
stnim^ital  throng  the  3^ears,  as  you  well  know — and  as  you  indi- 
cated, Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  concerned  about  this  tor  24 
years — ^you  have  k^yt  the  needs  of  senior  Americans  before  the 
American  public,  and  particularly  Congress,  and  we  applavKl  and 
congratulate  you  on  your  concern  and  compassion  for  older  Aimari- 
cans,  and  we  are  here  to  augment  what  has  already  be»  said  h»« 
on  this  panel,  and  particularly  was  said  so  eloquently  by  the  B'nai 
B'rith  individuals  w1k>  presented  statistics,  wnich  we  will  cover 
quickly. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Glenn,  I  might  admit  for  the  record 
that  I  am  in  a  conflict  of  interest.  I  am  over  65  now. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Well,  one  more  year,  sir,  and  I  will  join  you.  We  are 
all  getting  there.  [Laughter.] 

And  that  brings  me  to  my  next  point,  that  you  and  I  and  all  of 
us  are  among  the  fastest  growing  s^ment  of  this  country's  nopula- 
tion  Americans  over  65,  and  that  population  has  doubled  since 
1950. 

Today,  we  need  to  be  aware,  I  think,  that  one  out  of  every  five 
households  is  now  headed  by  an  older  American,  and  over  14  per- 
cent of  all  older  Americans  are  living  below  the  poverty  level. 

According  to  a  recent  poll,  among  the  great  concerns  of  seniors, 
in  addition  to  personal  finances,  is  meeting  their  housing  needs* 
This  is  one  of  the  primary  fears  that  plague  the  seniors  of  this 
country. 

Their  concern  over  availability  of  existing  and  future  housing  is 
clearly  warranted.  DcK^nt  and  affordable  housing  and  living  ar- 
rangements suited  to  the  elderly's  special  needs  are  in  desperately 
short  supply. 

National  Church  Residences,  NCR,  has  had  facilities  where  we 
have  had  20  applicants  for  every  available  apartment.  It  is  great  to 
be  able  to  say  to  one  person  you  can  have  an  apartment,  but  it  is 
pretty  tough  to  say  to  the  other  19  that  you  can't. 

We  have  waiting  lists,  which  have  already  been  referred  to, 
where  people  will  not  get  in  for  5  or  10  years.  In  some  cases,  they 
will  never  get  in  because  they  are  going  to  be  dead  before  there  is 
an  available  apartment  for  them.  It  is  tragic,  and  something  that  I 
think  this  country  needs  to  face  up  to,  that  even  older  Americans 
able  to  afford  decent  housing  in  the  market  cannot  find  units  spe- 
cifically constructed  with  special  design  features  and  services  to 
meet  their  particular  needs  which  permit  them  to  maintain  inde- 
pendent lifestyles,  certainly  a  quality  of  life  I  think  all  of  us  as  we 
grow  older  want  to  maintain. 

As  you  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  has  been  in- 
volved in  elderly  housing  for  as  long  as  vou  have  been  here  and 
maybe  one  year  more.  Even  so,  nearly  20  percent  of  all  elderly 
households  live  in  housing  considered  inadequate  or  substandard. 
Nearly  half  of  all  seniors  live  on  poverty  incomes,  spending  at  least 
45  percent  of  their  limited  incomes  on  housing.  'This  problem  is 

Earticularly  acute  among  older  women  and,  as  has  been  indicated 
y  the  panel,  minorities. 

Now,  3.5  million  people — and  Washington  is  a  city  of  statistics, 
and  sometimes  we  forget  that  statistics  are  human  beings — 3.5  mil- 
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lion,  a  half  of  the  population  of  New  York  City  or  its  equivalent, 
live  on  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year.  How  in  the  world  they 
do  it  is  beyond  me,  and  I  sure  thank  God  that  I  don't  have  to  tiy 
to. 

Given  this  great  need,  AAHA  finds  much  to  support  in  the  feder- 
al housing  policy  outlined  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1985.  We  believe 
that  the  approach  taken  in  H.R.  1  is  correct  and  consistent  with 
what  we  perceive  as  the  nation's  continuing  commitment  to  decent, 
affordable  housing  for  older  Americans. 

Your  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman,  stakes  out  an  alternative  view  of 
our  Government's  role  in  housing,  which  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  current  administration's  proposals. 

AAHA  supports  the  chairman's  continued  reliance  on  section  8 
existing  and  moderate  rehab  programs,  which  are  proposed  at 
levels  which  would  support  55,000  and  30,000  units,  respectively. 

AAHA  believes  that  these  two  programs  are  the  most  appropri- 
ate vehicles  available  for  providing  low-income  housing  assistance, 
as  they  promote  both  rehabilitation  of  the  existing  rental  stock  and 
construction  of  added  new  units. 

In  the  same  vein,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  no  funding  vouch- 
ers— and  everybody  here  has  spoken  against  them — because  they 
assume  an  existing  quality  stock  of  available  housing  and  ignore 
the  need  for  rehabilitation  and  construction  of  new  units.  From  an 
elderly  housing  perspective,  vouchers  are  especially  inappropriate, 
as  they  place  the  frail  elderly  in  competition  with  yoimger,  more 
mobile  families,  and  we  think  this  is  tragic  and  unfortunate. 

AAHA  supports  the  inclusion  in  H.R.  1  of  adequate  levels  of  op- 
erating suteidies  and  modernization  funds  for  public  housing, 
which  continues  to  house  a  large  number  of  elderly  residents.  We 
believe  nearly  half  of  all  the  public  housing  residents  are  seniors, 
and  this  stock  certainly  needs  to  be  maintained  and  preserved. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  bill  appropriately  takes  into  account 
the  specialized  and  pressing  needs  for  rural  assistance,  which  my 
colleagues  already  referred  to  but  which  is  ignored  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals. 

I  happen  to  be  a  hillbilly  farm  kid.  Some  of  you  are  football  fans. 
You  have  heard  of  Slippery  Rock,  PA?  My  hometown.  [Laughter.] 

We  also  have  one  of  the  largest  of  NCR's  facilities,  with  nearly 
600  residents,  in  Appalachia,  in  a  county  in  Ohio  of  only  20,000 
people,  and  it  is  incomprehensible  to  everybody  sitting  here  that 
there  are  still  dirt  floors  that  people  live  on. 

Given  this  need,  AAHA  is  encouraged  by  your  inclusion  of 
109,000  units  in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  which  has  his- 
torically provided  rural  housing  for  the  seniors  of  America. 

As  president  of  NCR — and  as  Mr.  Wylie  noted,  it  is  a  mcgor  de- 
veloper and  owner-manager  of  facilities — I  would  like  to  address 
several  specific  issues  of  H.R.  1,  the  provisions  in  it  which  are  par- 
ticularly important  to  AAHA's  membership,  starting  with  the  Sec- 
tion 202  Program. 

It  has  long  been  a  cornerstone  of  the  Federal  housing  policy  for 
elderly.  It  is  one  of  the  Government's  most  successful  housing  ef- 
forts. It  is  a  program  of  paramount  concern  to  all  the  some  2400 
AAHA  members  across  the  Nation. 
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It  has  produced  high  quality,  durable  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  in  more  tlmn  1,800  facilities  under  both  the  original 
section  202  and  the  revised  program  in  operation. 

And  I  was  talking  to  a  top  HUD  official  recently,  who  said  there 
were  only  three  facilities  that  ever  defaulted.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  wrong  or  somebody  else  who  said  there  was  only  one. 

Anyway,  there  has  only  been  a  minority  of  section  202  projects 
that  ever  experienced  financial  problems,  whether  it  has  been  in 
the  mortgage  obligations  or  in  financial  and  management  difficul- 
ties, and  certainly  there  have  been  no  scandals  or  taints  in  this 
program  which  has  been  administered  by  nonprofits  on  the  behalf 
of  senior  Americans. 

If  the  program  has  had  any  weaknesses,  it  is  because  of  its  limit- 
ed scale.  New  imits  constructed  under  the  program  assist  only  a 
small  segment  of  our  rapidly  growing  elderly  population. 

The  funding  authorized  m  H.R.  1  would  provide  slightly  more 
than  20,000  units  recommended  by  the  1981  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  as  a  bare  minimum  of  the  annual  section  202  com- 
mitment needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  demand  of  the  popu- 
lation of  seniors. 

So  AAHA  strongly  supports  and  applauds  the  chairman's  effort 
to  fund  section  202  at  a  more  appropriate  level  to  care  for  our  sen- 
iors. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  we  are  realists  and  we  recognize  that 
the  current  political  environment  is  such  that  it  may  be  difficult  to 
expand  funding  to  these  proposed  levels.  We  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  deficit  reductions,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  older,  low- 
income  Americans  should  be  made  homeless  by  gutting  the  Federal 
housing  programs,  and  therefore,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  adopt 
a  version  of  the  Lundine  reform  initiative  approved  by  this  subcom- 
mittee and  the  House  in  1983  as  a  more  cost  effective  and  efficient 
method  of  providing  elderly  housing. 

If  such  a  reform  were  implemented,  the  Section  202  Program 
could  provide  new  housing  productions  at  levels  proposed  in  H.R.  1, 
but  with  funding  roughly  comparable  to  the  current  year's  fiscal 
appropriation. 

We  also  see  considerable  merit  in  modif3dng  the  Troubled  Proiect 
Flexible  Subsidy  Program  to  provide  a  higher  priority  for  funding 
for  older  section  202  facilities  experiencing  financial  distress  which 
precludes  undertaking  mcgor  maintenance  and  replacement 
projects. 

AAHA  will  be  working  with  the  subcommittee,  with  your  permis- 
sion, in  the  future  to  initiate  the  appropriate  legislative  changes  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 

Reference  has  been  made  earlier  in  the  private  sector  here.  Let 
me  just  indicate  that  our  first  project,  John  Galbraith,  a  financier 
in  Columbus  as  most  of  you  are  aware,  indicated  an  interest  and 
didn't  bid  on  the  project.  We  said  to  one  of  his  senior  colleagues, 
why?  And  he  said,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  we  couldn't  make  any 
money  out  of  older  low-income  seniors. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  the  private  sector  cannot  do  it,  but  the 
nonprofit  with  Government  partnership  is  able  to  provide  housing 
with  more  care  and  compassion  and  greater  economy  than  if  the 
Government  were  to  seek  to  do  it  itself 
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Let  me  talk  about  low-income  occupancy  requirements  because 
they  have  plagued  us  as  an  organization,  as  they  have  our  col- 
leagues here  in  recent  months. 

Section  111  of  H.R.  1  strikes  the  very  low  income  occupancy  re- 
quirement provision  adopted  by  Congress  in  1981  and  1983,  and 
this  is  viewed  by  AAHA  as  a  positive  development.  Under  recent 
HUD  guidelines,  100  percent  of  the  units  in  newer,  post-October 
1981  facilities  must  house  residents  with  very  low  incomes,  those 
with  incomes  below  the  50-percent  area  median  income.  Older,  pre- 
October  1981  projects  are  required  only  to  meet  a  75-percent  very 
low  income  requirement,  with  the  remaining  25-percent  consisting 
of  individuals  with  incomes  between  the  50-  and  80-percent  area 
levels  of  income. 

The  current  practice  of  permitting  up  to  10  percent  market  rate 
renters  would  be  eliminated  for  these  facilities,  and  we  think  this 
is  unfortunate  and  wrong.  These  requirements  were  intended  by 
Congress  to  be  a  national  target  met  collectively  and  not  a  specific 
limit  on  assisted  housing  facilities,  as  HUD  is  now  seeking  to  do  it. 

We  believe  that  the  shift  to  an  increasing  concentration  of  very 
low  income  residents  creates  three  major  problems: 

No.  1,  these  changes  are  tantamount  to  a  regulatory  restructur- 
ing of  congressional  purpose  underlying  section  202. 

No.  2,  newer  facilities  in  the  areas  without  large  concentrations 
of  very  low  income  populations,  particularly  rural  communities, 
will  experience  severe  financial  distress. 

No.  3,  serious  community  relations  problems  are  created  by  fa- 
cilities as  they  notifv  persons  who  have  been  waiting  on  waiting 
lists  for  years  that  they  are  no  longer  eligible  because  of  HUD  re- 
quirements. 

We  have  recently  gone  through  this  in  a  community  in  Michigan 
to  our  dismay  and  to  the  city's  distress. 

Given  HUD's  resistance  to  even  minor  modifications  in  their  low- 
income  occupancy  requirements,  AAHA  strongly  supports  section 
111  of  the  H.R.  1,  striking  the  unrealistic  targeting  provisions. 

Let  me  briefly  say  that  in  the  interest  of  time — I  think  that  was 
the  noon  bell  for  recess — that  the  Congregate  Housing  Services 
Program  is  endorsed  by  AAHA,  and  we  think  that  the  $10  million 
funding  level  previously  referred  to  ought  to  be  kept. 

Mandatory  meals,  briefly,  we  consider  an  extremely  important 
option  for  section  202  facilities  because  of  a  quality  of  life  that 
should  be  a  part  of  the  total  package  of  housing  seniors,  so  that — as 
someone  previously  indicated — they  are  simply  not  warehoused, 
but  they  do  have  a  quality  of  life  where  health  and  welfare  of  resi- 
dents are  enhanced  while  combatting  isolation  experienced  by 
older  persons. 

HUD  and  AAHA  both  have  been  strong  advocates  in  the  legal 
arena  for  a  mandatory  meals  program  and  have  been  vindicated  in 
case  after  case  up  to  and  including  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Concerning  section  8  fair  market  rents,  quickly  may  I  say  that 
one  issue  that  AAHA  feels  strongly  about  is  the  way  HUD  has 
changed  fair  market  rents.  Adjustments  made  annually  to  section  8 
contract  rents  are  now  calculated  on  the  basis  of  market  data  re- 
flecting increases  in  operating  expenses  in  comparable  housing. 
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We  feel  that  the  fiur  iimhet  rents  are  neidier  &ir  nor  market. 
Tbej  are  capricioas^  tfaer  are  arbitrarr.  and  tfaer  reduce  the  rents 
to  make  the  pcwghflily  of  new  outtsliuction  in  manj  areas  extreme^ 
fy  dilTii'iilt  if  not  impoGsihle. 

AAHA  is  eaiienielT  conoemed  that  these  changes  in  cakulating 
&ir  market  rents  are  a  thinly  ¥ttled  attempt  far  the  administration 
and  HUD  to  undermine  the  finannal  vial^itT  of  existing  and  new 
faifliliwi  These  changes  are  certainly  not  something  that 
oonld  in  any  way  smyofi>  and  AAHA  would  urge  Congress  to 

the  section   8  fiur  market   rent 


The  administration's  housing  budget  is.  as  3POU  know,  practically 
aero  in  the  face  o[  a  study  by  the  University  of  MidUgan  that 
found  that  there  was  a  need  far  oier  a  quarter  of  a  million  new 
elderly  housing  units  that  need  to  be  fxtxluoed  each  year  just  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  far  elderly  housing. 

Tlie  administration  proposes  a  2-year  moratorium  on  new  assist* 
ed  housing.  The  last  mOTatmium  that  was  in  effect  was  finr  1  year, 
but  it  reafiy  in  reality  lasted  far  8,  and  we  are  scared  to  death  that 
a  2-year  moratorium  might  be  extended  to  infinity. 

AAHA  is  gmveij  caocemed  with  the  continued  erosion  oi  Feder- 
al housing  efiforts  under  the  administration,  and  we  commoid  yoa 
far  seeking  to  provide  a  smsiUe  levid  ci  housing  that  is  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  financial  restraint. 

We  disagree  with  the  massive  change  in  piriicy  r^Mnesmted  in 
the  administration's  budget.  The  prediHtous  decline  in  assistance 
far  new  housing  units  guts  efiforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
demand  far  senior  hoising.  Reduced  fimding  for  puMic  housing 
subsidies  and  modermzaticMi  threats  to  destroy  the  quality  €£  ex- 
isting stodL  €£  puUic  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Tl^  administrative  actions  imposed  by  HUD  weakoi  the  long- 
tmn  viability  of  existing  assisted  housing  fisucrilities  and  make  in- 
volvement of  nonprt^  ^xmsors  extremely  unattractive. 

Hapeiuilyy  the  Federal  Govemmoit  will  continue  to  be  an  active 
partnra-  with  all  the  agencies  represented  here,  with  AAHA  m^xi- 
bers,  with  the  broader  public  sector  in  providing  affordable  housing 
that  is  designed  and  managed  with  the  unique  needs  o[  the  elderly 
in  itiinH 

In  c(Miclusi<m«  let  me  say  that  AAHA  strongly  supports  expanded 
Federal  involvement  in  providing  essential  housing  for  the  elderly. 
Without  adequate  housing  choices  the  elderly  will  continue  to  be 
forced  into  inadequate  housing  or  lK>used  inappropriately  in  costly 
nursing  homes,  and  we  think  that  is  unfortunate.  Certamly,  living 
iixlependently  in  section  202  housing  is  far  superior  to  having  to  be 
ocmfflgned  to  an  institution  at  much  greater  cost  to  the  well-being 
€£  individuals  and  certainly  also  economically  to  communities  and 
in  the  long  run  the  Federal  Government 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Wylie,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Qiairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Glenn,  very  much. 

[Mr.  Glenn's  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  follows:] 
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Stateacent  of  John  R.  Glenn 

Mr.  ChalrMii,  and  neabers  of  the  Subconrlttee,  I  an  John  R.  Glenn, 
President  of  National  Church  Residences,  a  church-sponsored  nonprofit 
corporation  based  In  Colunbus,  Ohio  which  Is  a  leading  sponsor  of  housing  for 
the  elderly  under  the  Section  202  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Housing  Progrvi.    I 
m  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Horns  for  the  Aging 
(AAHA). 

On  behalf  of  AAHA,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Subconrlttee  for  conducting 
hearings  on  H.R.  1,  the  Housing  Act  of  1985,  and  for  providing  this 
opportunity  to  connent  on  the  federal  govemaent's  responsibility  for  ensuring 
the  availability  of  decent,  affordable  housing  for  our  nation's  older 
Anerlcans.    The  Subconrlttee  on  Housing  and  Coownlty  Developaent,  and  the 
Comlttee  on  Banking  and  Urban  Affairs  Itself,  have  been  Instnaental  In 
keeping  the  housing  needs  of  older  Anerlcans  before  the  Congress. 

As  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  our  nation's  population,  Americans  over 
age  65  have  «ore  than  doubled  In  number  since  1950.    One  out  of  every  five 
households  Is  now  headed  by  an  older  Aaerlcan;  and  over  14  percent  of  all 
elderly  persons  live  on  Incoaes  below  the  poverty  level.    According  to  a 
recent  poll,  along  with  personal  finances,  concern  over  aeetlng  their  housing 
needs  Is  the  prlnary  f^r  plaguing  the  elderly.    Their  concern  over  the 
availability  of  existing  and  future  housing  Is  clearly  warranted.    Decent, 
affordable  living  arrangeaents  suited  to  the  elderly 's  special  needs  are  In 
desperately  short  supply.    Even  older  Americans  able  to  afford  decent  housing 
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In  the  private  housing  Mrfcet  often  cannot  find  units  specifically  constructed 
with  special  design  features  and  services  to  neet  their  needs  and  pemlt  then 
to  Maintain  Independent  lifestyles. 

Despite  «ore  than  25  years  of  federal  Involveaent  In  elderly  housing, 
older  persons  continue  to  be  aaong  the  aost  poorly  housed  segaents  of  Anerlcan 
society.    Nearly  20  percent  of  all  elderly  households  live  In  housing 
considered  Inadequate  or  substandard.    Nearly  half  of  all  elderly  persons 
living  on  poverty  Incoaes  spend  at  least  45  percent  of  their  United  Incone  on 
housing.    This  problen  Is  particularly  acute  anong  older  wonen  and 
ninorltles.    Of  the  3-1/2  nil  lion  elderly  households  living  on  annual  Incones 
of  less  than  $5,000,  only  1/2  nllllon,  or  one  household  In  seven,  receives 
housing  assistance  under  federal  prograns. 

Given  this  need,  AAHA  finds  nuch  to  support  In  the  federal  housing  policy 
outlined  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1985  we  believe  that  the  general  approach  In 
H.R.  1  Is  correct  and  consistent  with  what  we  believe  Is  our  nation's 
continuing  connltnent  to  decent,  affordable  Housing  for  older  Anerlcans.    The 
Chal man's  proposed  legislation  stakes  out  an  alternative  view  of  our 
govemnent's  role  In  housing  which  stands  In  narked  contrast  to  the 
Aitalnlstratlon's  proposals. 

AAHA  supports  the  Chal man's  continued  reliance  on  the  Section  8  existing 
and  noderate  rehabilitation  prograns,  which  are  proposed  at  levels  which  would 
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support  55,500  and  30,000  units  respectively.  AAHA  believes  these  tMO 
prograas  are  the  «ost  appropriate  vehicles  for  providing  low  Incoae  housing 
assistance  as  they  proaote  both  rehabilitation  of  the  existing  rental  stock 
and  construction  of  now  units.  In  the  sane  vein,  we  are  pleased  to  see  no 
funding  for  vouchers  precisely  because  they  assuae  an  existing,  quality  stock 
of  available  housing  and  Ignore  the  need  for  rehabilitation  and  construction 
of  new  units.  FroM  an  elderly  housing  perspective,  vouchers  are  especially 
Inappropriate  as  they  place  the  frail  elderly  In  conpetltlon  with  younger, 
■ore  Mobile  fanllles. 

AAHA  also  supports  the  Inclusion  In  H.R.  1  of  adequate  levels  of 
operating  subsidies  and  Modernization  funds  for  public  housing,  which 
continues  to  house  large  niabers  of  elderly  residents.  AAHA  believes  that  our 
nation's  stock  of  existing  public  housing  facilities  Is  an  Invaluable  public 
resource  which  oust  be  adequately  maintained  and  preserved. 

Finally,  the  Chalnnan's  bill  appropriately  takes  Into  account  the 
specialized  and  pressing  need  for  rural  assistance,  which  Is  Ignored  by  the 
President's  budget  proposals.  The  rural  poor  have  been  traditionally 
underserved  by  assisted  housing  programs  designed  with  a  more  urban 
perspective,  programs  which  often  assume  the  availability  of  an  existing  stock 
of  housing.  AAHA  Is  encouraged  by  the  Chairman's  Inclusion  of  109,000  units 
assisted  under  Farmers  Home  Administration  Housing  Programs. 
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I  MHltf  Ifte  t»  !<»€»  scwral  specific  prwfslMS  ef  I.L  1  wlildi  are 
pvtlailvlj  lipi  ft  t»  «r  iiiiiifctp,  sUrtiaf  wfftk  Scctfw  202.    The 
Sectfw  202  profr»  has  loaf  heca  the  teiBiiHaai  af  fetferal  havlag  poll^ 
for  the  elderly.    As  we  af  the  federal  jimiBBiBt's  anst  saccessfal  hoasing 
efforts  aatf  as  a  prafraa  af  mi  —t  cwccra  to  AMM  m^rrt  across  the 
aatfoa.  It  has  pra<ace<  h1#  ^Blllar.  Anhle  haaslaf  far  the  elderly  and 
haadlcapped  la  aare  thaa  1,800  facilities  mter  hath  the  arfflaal  SccHoa  202 
prograi  and  the  revised  prayrai  aow  la  aperatlao.    Few,  If  a^r.  of  these 
facilities  have  defaaltad  an  their  aartyase  ahllfatlaas  to  the  federal 
goveraaeat,  aad  few  have  eipeHeaced  the  flaaadal  and  Biaiiigagat  difficulties 
experienced  by  other  federal  hoaslag 


If  the  pragraB  has  any  weakness.  It  has  been  Its  Halted  scale.    New 
valts  constructed  ^rfer  the  pragraa  assists  oaly  a  saall  fgipwnt  of  our 
rapidly  growlag  elderly  popalatloo.    The  faadlag  aathorlzed  In  H.R.  1  would 
prorfde  slightly  wore  thaa  the  20,000  units  rgc>— ai»d  by  the  1901  Milte 
House  Coaference  oa  Aging  as  the  alalaan  anaaal  Sectloa  202  conrltaent  needed 
to  keep  pace  with  this  Hsiag  deavid.    AAHA  strongly  supports  the  Chalman's 
efforts  to  fund  Section  202  at  aore  appropriate  levels. 

Me  recognize  that  In  the  current  political  envlrotaent.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  expand  funding  to  these  proposed  levels.    Therefore,  we  urge  the 
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Subconnlttee  to  adopt  a  version  of  the  Lundlne  refona  Initiative  approved  by 
this  Subconrittee  and  the  House  In  1983,  as  a  «ore  cost-effective  nethod  of 
providing  elderly  housing.     If  such  a  refona  was  Inpleaented.  the  Section  202 
program  could  provide  new  housing  production  at  levels  proposed  In  H.R.I,  but 
with  funding  roughly  coa^)arab1e  to  the  current  fiscal  year's  appropriations. 

He  also  see  considerable  merit  In  modifying  the  Troubled  Project 
(flexible  subsidy)  program  to  provide  a  higher  priority  for  funding  for  the 
older  Section  202  facilities  experiencing  financial  distress  which  precludes 
undertaking  major  maintenance  and  replacement  projects.    AAHA  will  be  working 
with  the  Subcommittee  In  the  future  to  Initiate  the  appropriate  legislative 
changes. 

Low  Income  Occupancy  Requirements. 

Section  111  of  H.R.  1,  which  strikes  the  low  Income  occupancy 
requirements  provisions  adopted  by  Congress  In  1981  and  1983,  Is  viewed  by 
AAHA  as  a  positive  development.    Under  recent  HUO  guidelines,  95  percent  of 
the  units  in  newer,  post-October  1981  facilities  must  house  residents  with 
very  low  incomes— those  with  incomes  below  50  percent  of  the  area  median 
income.    Older,  pre-October  1981  projects  are  required  to  meet  a  75  percent 
very  low  income  requirement,  with  the  remaining  25  percent  consisting  of 
individuals  with  income  between  50  and  80  percent  of  area  median  income.    The 
current  practice  of  permitting  up  to  ten  percent  "market  rate"  renters  would 
be  eliminated  for  these  facilities. 
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Tkese  rcgpfrfti  vere  lateaded  ^  Conytss  to  be  a  mtlontl  tftryot  Met 
collectively,  oot  o  specific  Halt  oe  on  osslstH  lioesliis  f«c111t1es«    Tlie 
Irlstoficol  dlstrlbetloo  of  svcli  lioeslas  osslstoece  lios  feeertlly  wt  tliese 
overall  soils.    Yet  despite  c^e^r  Confereoce  ImgMse,  os  noil  os  o  colloqpor 
lost  jreor  betMeen  Senotors  Giro  and  Hatfield  indicating  the  need  for  flexible 
Ippleaefitatloo  on  a  national  basis,  HUD  has  persisted  In  repairing  targeting 
on  a  piroJect-bjr-prGject  basis  with  extreaeljr  Halted  exceptions  and  no 
guarantee  of  waivers  based  upon  these  exceptions.    This  shift  to  an  Increasing 
concentration  of  very  low  Incoae  residents  creates  three  Mjor  problem: 
first,  these  changes  are  tantaaount  to  a  regulatory  rtstrvcturln^  of  the 
Congressfondl  purpose  underlying  Section  202;  second,  newer  facilities  In 
areas  without  large  concentrations  of  very  low  Incoae  populations, 
particularly  rural  conunltles,  will  experience  severe  financial  distress; 
finally,  serious  conunlty  relations  problcas  will  be  created  for  facilities 
as  they  notify  persons  who  have  been  on  waiting  lists  for  years  that  they  are 
no  longer  eligible.    Given  HUD*s  resistance  to  even  minor  Modification  to 
their  1ow-1ncoae  occupancy  requi resents,  AAHA  supports  Section  111  of  H.R.  1 
striking  the  targeting  provision. 

Congregate  Housing. 

AAHA  also  endorses  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  provision 
contained  In  H.R.  1,  which  would  reauthorize  this  program  at  a  level  of  $10 
million  In  fiscal  year  1986.    While  iqy  colleague,  the  Reverend  Norman  B.  Crook 
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will  subsequently  address  congregate  housing  In  nore  detail,  I  would  briefly 
connent  that  AAHA  supports  further  developnent  of  this  prograa  as  a  long-tem 
source  of  assistance  to  housing  sponsors  seeking  to  provide  less  costly 
alternative  housing  for  the  frail  elderly. 

Mandatory  Meals. 

One  provision  of  H.R.  1  of  extrcae  concern  to  our  nenbership  Is  Section 
106(b),  which  would  prohibit  new  mndatory  neals  programs  In  elderly  or 
handicapped  any  facility  after  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  198S,  while 
requiring  existing  programs  to  change  to  a  system  of  voluntary  participation. 
AAHA*s  members  have  encouraged  mandatory  meal  programs  In  assisted  housing 
facilities  to  enhance  the  health  and  welfare  of  residents  while  combatting 
Isolation  experienced  by  elderly  persons  by  providing  a  structured  opportunity 
for  socializing  among  residents.  Management  has  also  benefited  from  an 
opportunity  to  unobtrusively  observe  the  health  and  well-being  of  residents  on 
a  dally  basis. 

HUD  and  AAHA  both  have  been  strong  advocates  in  the  legal  arena  for 
mandatory  meal  programs  as  a  means  of  providing  not  Just  housing,  but  a  total 
environment  for  its  residents.  The  courts.  In  all  litigation  up  to  and 
including  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  have  approved  mandatory  meals  under 
the  Section  8  program  as  a  legitimate,  proper  and  beneficial  activity.  The 
courts  have  further  upheld  the  view  that  Congress,  In  enacting  Section  202, 
sought  to  promote  dining  facilities  In  housing  projects  for  the  elderly  and 
expressed  Its  view  that  such  was  a  socially  valuable  objective. 
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Furthenwre*  a  recently  released  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  stu<|y 
found  tliat  seventy  percent  of  elderly  participants  In  mandatory  meal  prograns 
are  actually  pleased  with  then.  Eighty  percent  would  choose  to  stay  In  these 
prograns*  even  If  given  th^  choice  to  exit.  Based  upon  these  findings  and 
our  Menbers  experience*  I  find  myself  in  the  relatively  unique  position,  given 
AAHA's  general  support  of  H.R.  1,  of  therefore  opposing  the  prohibition  of 
mndatory  neal  prograas  contained  In  the  Housing  Act. 

Fair  Barket  Rents. 

One  Issue  which  AAHA  feels  H.R.  1  should  deal  with  In  more  depth  Is  the 
Mjor  changes  mde  by  HUD  to  Its  schedules  of  fair  market  rents  (FMR). 
Contract  rent  adjusjbaents  made  annually  to  Section  8  rents  are  now  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  market  data  reflecting  Increases  In  operating  expenses  In 
"comparable"  housing.  While  reflecting  actual  cost  Increases  Is  certainly  a 
worthy  goal,  this  change  will  significantly  reduce  project  revenue  over  time 
and  place  an  Increasing  number  of  assisted  facilities  In  financial 
difficulty.  HUD  further  changed  the  FNR  schedules  by  reducing  construction 
rents  that  serve  as  a  revenue  guide  for  new  construction  or  substantial 
rehabilitation  projects.  HUD  now  Includes  data  In  Its  area  market  surveys 
reflecting  broader  economic  conditions  having  little  relationship  to  rents 
paid  In  assisted  elderly  housing  facilities  and  much  less  with  actual  new 
construction  and  substantial  rehabilitation  costs.  Use  of  this  new  method  of 
calculating  construction  rents  has  led  HUD,  In  a  major  policy  change,  to 
actually  reduce  rents  for  many  categories  In  many  market  areas. 
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AAHA  Is  extreaely  concerned  that  those  changes  In  calculating  FMRs  are  a 
thinly  veiled  effort  to  undemlne  the  financial  viability  of  existing  and  new 
assisted  facilities.  These  rents  are  neither  fair  nor  MHcet*  and  AAHA 
therefore  would  urge  Congress  to  seriously  consider  redesigning  the  Section  8 
fair  MHcet  rent  system. 

The  Administration's  Housing  Budget. 

A  University  of  Michigan  stu(ty  has  found  that  240,000  new  elderly  housing 
units  need  to  be  produced  Just  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for 
elderly  housing.  Despite  this  demand,  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1986 
Budget  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  presents  a 
blueprint  for  getting  the  federal  government  out  of  the  housing  business.  The 
Administration  proposes  a  two-year  morltorlum  on  New  Assisted  Housing  units, 
drastic  cuts  In  programs  designed  to  preserve  the  financial  and  physical 
viability  of  existing  public  housing,  and  a  merging  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  (FmHA)  rural  housing  programs  after  the  morltorlum  with 
existing  HUD  programs. 

AAHA  Is  gravely  concerned  with  the  continued  erosion  of  federal  housing 
efforts  under  this  administration.  While  we  are  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
fiscal  restraint,  AAHA  disagrees  with  the  massive  change  In  policy  represented 
In  the  Administration's  budget.  The  precipitous  decline  In  assistance  for  new 
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housing  production  guts  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  groiring  deMnd  for 
elderly  housing.  Reduced  funding  for  public  housing  operating  subsidies  and 
nodemlzatlon  threatens  to  destroy  the  quality  of  the  existing  stock  of  public 
housing  units.  Adnlnl strati ve  actions  Inposed  by  HUD  weaken  the  long-tem 
viability  of  existing  assisted  housing  facilities  and  make  Involvenent  of 
nonprofit  sponsors  extrcaely  unattractive.  The  federal  governnent  wust 
continue  to  be  an  active  partner  with  AAHA  menbers  and  the  broader  public 
sector  In  providing  affordable  housing  that  Is  designed  and  nanaged  with  the 
unique  needs  of  the  elderly  In  mind.  \ 


In  conclusion,  AAHA  strongly  supports  expanded  federal  Involvenent  In 
providing  housing  for  the  elderly.  Without  adequate  housing  choices,  the 
.elderly  will  continue  to  be  forced  Into  Inadequate  housing,  or  housed 
Inappropriately  In  costly  nursing  facilities.  The  federal  govemaent  nust 
continue  to  be  an  active  partner  with  the  nonprofit  coaounlty  and  the  broader 
private  sector  In  providing  affordable  housing  that  Is  designed  and  managed 
with  the  unique  needs  of  the  elderly  In  nind. 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  will  then  proceed  and  thank  Mr. 
George  very  much  for  his  patience  and  his  cooperation  and  recog- 
nize Mr.  George. 

I  might  say  this,  though,  Mr.  Glenn,  that  we're  very  grateful  to 
you.  As  you  know,  your  C!ongressman  is  one  of  our  important  and 
valued  members,  and  we  must  have  his  help  on  this  H.R.  1.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Glenn.  Thank  you.  Fm  sure  you'll  get  it,  I  hope. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  you'll  help  us  in  getting  some  kind  of 
commitment. 

Mr.  Glenn.  I'll  trip  him  on  the  way  out  the  door.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  George. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERBERT  H.  GEORGE,  VOLUNTEER,  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JO 
REED,  FEDERAL  AFFAIRS  STAFF 

Mr.  George.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  Herbert  H.  George,  a  volunteer 
with  the  Americ€ui  Association  of  Retired  Persons  from  the  State  of 
Montana.  And  incidentally,  the  Governor  has  requested  that  I 
invite  you  to  visit  Montana.  I  noted  in  your  ecu-lier  remarks  that 
you  had  been  to  Florida  and  California. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Yes,  sir.  We've  been  to  Wisconsin.  We've 
been  right  near  by.  And  we  do  intend — let  me  say  by  way  of  antici- 
pation. We've  just  been  waiting  to  see  how  we  can  manage  our 
budget  allocations  for  the  subcommittee,  and  we  think  we  will  be 
able  to  follow  through  on  the  hearings  we  initiated  4  years  ago, 
which  have  been  arranged,  thanks  to  a  very  able  staff— and  I 
might  introduce  Mr.  McMurray,  who  is  the  staff  director  of  the 
subcommittee  and  who  has  made  it  possible.  These  cu-e  the  unseen 
forces  that  make  it  possible  for  us  to  sit  up  here  and  have  a  bril- 
liant array  of  witnesses  and  testimony. 

And  we  have  embarked  on  the  most  comprehensive  field  and 
Washington  hearings  ever  in  the  history  of  this  committee,  or  for 
that  matter,  any  other  committee.  We've  gone  into  such  cu-eas  as 
migrant  labor  housing,  that  have  carried  us  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  here,  nearby,  in  which  we  have  unbelievable  situations  that 
I  thought  we  had  eradicated  50  years  ago,  back  home  in  Texas. 
And  it's  incredible  that  in  just  an  hour  and  a  half  s  drive  from  the 
Capital,  you'd  find  these  conditions,  and  they  continue.  We  did 
bring  to  light  some  things  that  the  Governor  of  Maryland  corrected 
then,  but  the  remedy's  still  not  there,  and  the  conditions  are  really 
not  worthy  of  this  country.  I  mean,  I  think  that  if  this  were  more 
visible  to  the  majority  of  Americans,  it  wouldn't  be  tolerated. 

So  that's  the  purpose.  And  we  intend  to  go  into  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  hopefully  we  intend  to  do  it  this  year  before  too  long. 

So  please  thank  the  Governor  for  the  invitation,  and  we  will  be 
calling  on  him  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  officials  to  work  out  the  itinerary,  where  we  C€ui  be  most 
effective. 

Mr.  George.  We'll  be  most  happy  to  have  you  visit  us. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Mr.  GwfWfiK-  With  me  today  is  Jo  Reed  from  the  Fedetal  a£EBdis 
staff  erf*  the  association,  and  with  your  pomiissioD,  I  will  suhmit  a 
longer  statonent  for  the  reoofd  and  summariae  mj  r»narks. 

I  thank  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  for  this  c^iportunity  to  testify  regarding  the  fiscal  year 
1%6  bi^lget  and  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly. 

In  particular,  we  are  pleased  to  c(»nment  in  sumxMrt  of  ILR.  1, 
the  housing  authoritizatkm  bill  you  recently  introduced. 

In  our  jud^ooent,  housing  bu^lget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1966 
should  be  examined  in  the  context  of  past  policy  decisions  and  cur- 
rent future  housing  needs.  A  look  at  past  budget  policy  teUs  us 
that  direct  spending  of  federally  assisted  low>income  housing  has 
been  cut  by  over  60  percent  since  1981,  making  housing,  propor- 
tionately, the  hardest  hit  component  of  the  Federal  budget  in 
recent  years.  Although  elderly  housing  has  been  hurt  less  than 
other  programs,  there  have  been  steady  reductions  in  assistance  to 
low-income  older  persons,  where  the  need  is  particulary  acute. 

It  is  wortii  noting  that  indirect  housing-related  expenditures — 
tax  benefits — assisting  middle  and  upper  income  households  have 
risen  over  this  same  period  from  $33.3  billion  to  a  projected  $41.3 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  It  seems  to  us  that  priorities  are  out  of 
balance.  Ratiomdity  is  even  more  in  question  when  we  look  closely 
at  the  housing  needs  of  older  Americans. 

Let  me  touch  on  some  of  the  more  important  facts  in  this  area. 
Most  older  Americans  are  homeowners.  Nearly  75  percent  of  per- 
sons over  age  65  own  their  own  homes,  but  many  of  them  have  in- 
sufficient income  and  no  significant  assets  other  than  their  houses. 
E3derly  renters  are  poorer  than  owners.  The  majority  of  the  older 
renters  are  women  living  alone.  These  older  women  typically  pay 
nearly  40  percent  of  their  income  just  to  keep  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  leaving  very  little  to  cover  utilities,  food,  health  care  and 
other  basic  expenses.  The  situation  is  worst  for  the  oldest.  Women 
in  their  late  seventies  and  eighties  are  less  likely  to  have  worked 
and  acquired  income  of  their  own.  Those  who  did  work  received 
much  lower  wages  than  those  retiring  now,  and  they  were  in  the 
labor  force  for  shorter  periods  of  time.  Now  they  must  get  on  by 
minimal  Social  Security  or  SSI  benefits,  and  often  no  pension  bene- 
fits at  all. 

But  the  problem  of  housing  these  individuals  goes  well  beyond 
the  issue  of  income.  As  people  age,  functional  impairments  develop 
for  many  which  make  standard  housing  arrangements  inadeq^uate 
to  their  needs.  Stairs  become  barriers,  transportation  becomes  mac- 
cessible,  household  chores  and  repair  work  become  overwhelming 
burdens.  Individuals  confronting  these  obstacles  do  not  require  in- 
stitutional care,  but  they  do  need  suitably  designed  accommoda- 
tions and  support  services  to  remain  as  active  and  independent  as 
possible.  Those  in  fortunate  economic  circumstances  can  afford  to 
acquire  such  accommodations;  most  older  persons  cannot. 

The  primaiy  source  of  assistance  to  such  persons  has  come  from 
Federal  housing  programs:  public  housing,  housing  built  or  reha- 
bilitated or  subsidized  under  the  Section  8  Program  and  the  Sec- 
tion 202  Housing  Programs  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

The  C!ongr^ate  Housing  Services  Prc^am  provides  supportive 
services  to  public  and  private,  nonprofit  housing  projects  around 
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the  Nation.  Older  homeowners  have  benefited  from  some  repair 
loans  and  grants  under  the  community  development  block  grants. 

These  programs,  operated  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  function  mainly  in  urbannsuburban  €u-eas.  In 
nonmetropolitan  areas,  where  about  a  third  of  the  older  population 
reside,  HUD  programs  have  not  worked  as  well.  However,  the 
Farmers  Home  Adminstration  has  filled  in  at  least  some  of  the 
gaps.  Older  renters  may  get  part  of  their  rent  paid  through  the 
Section  521  Program  or  live  in  rental  units  built  under  section  515. 
Older  homeowners  receive  grants  for  home  repairs  under  the  Sec- 
tion 504  Program. 

Nevertheless,  taken  together,  HUD  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration programs  still  fall  dramatically  short  of  meeting  the 
need  that  exists  for  affordable,  appropriate  senior  housing.  It  is  es- 
timated that  3V2  million  elderly  households  subsist  on  incomes  of 
less  than  $5,000  yearly.  Yet  only  half  a  million  of  them  receive  as- 
sistance under  Federal  housing  programs.  Long  waiting  lists  have 
accumulated  for  senior  housing  projects  and  most  of  those  waiting 
will  never  gain  access. 

In  section  202  projects,  fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the  units  turn 
over  per  year.  As  a  result,  many  eligible  older  persons  do  not  even 
bother  to  fill  out  an  application  for  entry.  Those  who  have  man- 
aged to  get  into  the  section  202  projects  in  public  housing  designed 
for  older  persons  are  aging  in  place.  And  many  of  these  projects 
are  unprepared  to  provide  the  range  and  volume  of  personal  care 
and  other  services  necessary  to  prevent  premature  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

What  we  see  emerging  here  are  nursing  homes  without  services, 
and  the  situation  grows  critical,  more  critical  every  day. 

Now  what  is  the  administration's  response  to  this  crisis?  For 
fiscal  year  1986,  the  administration  has  proposed  to  do  away  entire- 
ly with  additional  public  housing  and  all  Federal  assistance  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  while  placing  a  2-year  morato- 
rium on  construction  under  the  Section  202  Program  and  on  expan- 
sion of  rent  subsidies.  While  new  units  will  continue  to  become 
available  as  construction  already  in  the  pipeline  is  completed,  all 
other  production  is  to  cease.  Upgrading  and  modernization  subsi- 
dies for  the  existing  public  housing  facilities  are  to  be  substantially 
cut  back,  placing  elderly  and  other  residents  of  such  projects  at  a 
greater  risk  of  the  crime  and  safety  problems  that  tend  to  accompa- 
ny deteriorating  buildings  and  neighborhoods. 

In  view  of  the  facts  just  outlined,  pertaining  to  the  elderly  popu- 
lation alone,  this  course  appears  reckless  in  its  disregard  for 
human  needs. 

The  bill  you  have  introduced,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  therefore  espe- 
cially welcome  for  its  explicit  recognition  of  the  housing  crisis  at 
hand  and  for  its  intent  to  continue  to  expand  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance to  low-income  persons. 

That  it  is  H.R.  1  gives  striking  emphasis  to  its  importance.  First, 
H.R.  1  would  generate  some  284,000  new  assisted  housing  units  for 
low-income  persons.  This  figure  represents  a  positive  step  toward 
offsetting  losses  in  the  Nation's  low-income  housing  stock  caused 
by  rent  increases,  condominium  conversions,  deterioration,  and 
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and  tammrd  if>i|ifMling  to  the  grawiiiK  need  fbr  «»> 
sJBtedhonsiiigby  jMeikiUBly  uuamgd  hcwBeholds;, 

The  Baamng  Ad  of  ISBS.  HJL  L  envisrans  the  DitxliKtion  of 
22,500  section  202  iiiiit8»  appraomatidy  twice  the  nunibcr  apurovod 
for  coMfamrtion  this  year.  Agaiiu  the  assodatkn  ai^Jauds  the 
effort  to  levose  the  traid  of  recent  years*  wfaidi  has  seen  section 
202  dedine  bf  about  -10  parcmt  fitmi  productkMi  levds  of  the 
1970*8.  We  are  quite  concerned  that  if  sectkn  202  production  is  sus- 
pended for  2  years,  as  proposed  by  the  administration*  loss  of  HUD 
personnel  and  regional  offices  and  the  pressure  of  continued  budcet 
constraints  may  eliminate  the  possibility  erf*  reviving  it.  This  would 
be  tragic,  given  the  program's  demonstrated  success  over  many 
years  in  serving  older  Americans  and  in  the  manifest  need  for  its 
continuation. 

While  the  association  is  pleased  that  the  authorization  for  the 
Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  is  increased  in  H.R  1  to  $10 
million,  we  believe  that  CHSP  should  be  reauthorized  as  a  perma- 
nent program.  Preliminary  evaluation  indicates  the  potential  for 
significant  savings  over  institutionalization  through  the  Congregate 
Housing  Service  Program. 

The  Americ€ui  A^ociation  of  Retired  Persons  endorses  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  public  housing  operating  and  modernization  sub- 
sidies, and  we  support  the  continued  production  of  new  public  and 
Indian  housing. 

The  proposed  study  comparing  the  impact  of  assistance  under 
the  Voucher  Demonstration  Program  with  assistance  under  the 
regular  Section  8  Existing  Program  could  not  be  more  timely  or 
important.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the  administration's  proposal  to 
substitute  vouchers  for  Section  8  Existing  Programs  should  not  be 
adopted  without  careful  evaluation  of  assisted  households'  experi- 
ences under  the  two  approaches. 

H.R.  1  would  preserve  and  expand  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Rural  Housing  Program,  a  position  we  endorse. 

Finally,  we  strongly  approve  H.R.  I's  provision  requiring  an 
annual  report  on  the  characteristics  of  families  in  the  HUD-assist- 
ed  housing  and  suggest  that  a  similar  report  be  provided  with  re- 
spect to  Farmers  Home  Administration  assisted  households. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  commends  you  for  your  forthright  support  of  low-income 
persons  needing  housing  assistance,  as  reflected  in  your  sponsor- 
ship of  H.R.  1.  The  Housing  Act  of  1985  provides  the  means  to  ne- 
gotiate an  extension  of  Federal  housing  programs,  and  in  particu- 
lar, to  preserve  elderly  housing  programs  which  will  be  more  and 
more  in  demand  as  America's  population  matures. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  looks  forward  to 
working  with  you  to  effect  solutions  to  the  Nation's  housing  prob- 
lems that  are  both  sensible  and  humane. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  our  association  has  great 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  our  Congress.  We  are  not  unaware  of 
the  enormous  pressures  of  the  environment  in  which  you  labor. 
The  deficit,  taxes  and  other  matters  that  you  are  required  to  ad- 
dress and  debate  must  be  overwhelming  at  times  like  these.  How- 
ever, we  are  confident  that  the  solutions  to  our  problems  will 
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emerge,  as  all  of  us  sort  out  our  priorities,  arrange  them  in  proper 
order  and  separate  our  duty  from  expediency. 

^ain,  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  here  today. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  George. 

You  indicated — is  that  Miss  Jo  Reed  or  Miss  Jo  Reeb?  So  that's 
J-o. 

Mr.  George.  J-o  R-e-e-d. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  That's  Texas  spelling.  And  that's  R-e-e-d, 
for  the  reporters. 

[Mr.  George's  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Americ€m  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons,  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Herbert  H«  George,  a  volunteer  with  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  from  the  state  of 
Montana.   On  behalf  of  the  eighteen  million  members  of  AARP, 
I  thank  you  and  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  for 
this  opportunity  to  testify  regaurding  the  FY  1986  budget  and  the 
housing  needs  of  the  elderly.  In  particular,  we  aure  pleased  to 
comment  in  support  of  H.R.  1,  the  housing  authorization  bill  you 
recently  introduced. 

AARP  believes  that  the  provision  of  appropriate,  affordable 
housing  with  access  to  supportive  services  for  older  persons  is 
of  compelling  importance.   There  is  an  unmet  need  for  such  housing 
now?  it  will  rapidly  become  much  more  pressing  as  time 
passes  and  the  older  population  grows  in  number  and  as  a 
proportion  of  the  general  population. 

Housing  budget  proposals  for  FY  1986  should  be  examined  in 
the  context  of  past  policy  decisions  and  current  and  future 
housing  needs.   Absent  these  considerations,  new  policy 
decisions  are  not  likely  to  be  either  equitable  or  rational. 

The  salient  fact  with  regard  to  past  budget  policy  is 
that  direct  spending  for  federally  assisted,  low  income  housing 
has  been  cut  by  over  60  percent  since  1981,  from  about  $30 
billion  to  $10.7  billion  in  FY  1985.   This  reduction  makes  housing 
proportionately  the  hardest  hit  component  of  the  federal  budget  in 
recent  years.   Although  elderly  housing  has  been  hurt  less  than 
other  programs,  there  have  been  steady  reductions  in  assistance 
to  low-income  older  persons  as  well. 
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It  is  worth  noting  that  indirect  houting-r^latttd  •xp«nditur«t 
(tax  benefits)  assisting  middle  and  upper  income  households  have 
risen  over  this  same  period  from  $33.3  billion  to  a  projected 
$41.3  billion  in  FT  85.  Clearly,  equity  is  already  at  issue. 

Rationality  is  even  more  in  question  when  we  look  closely  at 
the  housing  needs  of  older  Americans.  Let  me  touch  on  some  of 
the  more  important  facts  in  this  area. 

Most  older  Americans  are  homeowners—nearly  three  quarters 
of  persons  over  age  65  own  their  own  homes— but  many  of  them 
have  insufficient  income  and  no  significant  assets  other  than  their 
houses.  Elderly  renters  are  poorer  than  owners,  and  the  majority 
of  older  renters  are  women  living  alone.  These  older  women 
typically  pay  nearly  half  their  income  just  to  keep  a  roof  over 
their  beads — leaving  very  little  to  cover  utilities,  food,  health 
care  and  other  basic  expenses. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  think  that  older  Americans 
have  orercome  their  traditional  income  disadvantage,  having 
achieved  a  poverty  rate  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  general 
popalatioD.   la  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  older  persons 
remain  fixed  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  income  distribution, 
vit±i  acre  than  one  in  five  having  inccme  in  the  poor  or 
near  poor  category.  The  median   elderly  household  iaccaie  rurrenrly 
stands  ar  aboct  half  that  of  the  non-elderly  household,   r^ifsrtimat*!' 
the  d^.sa±varTAse  persists. 

!5)e  si.n:^ta.cn  is  worst  for  the  oldest.  »rmiLi_  ix  rh»ir 
late  sevecties  and  eighties  are  less  likely  to  ha^^  wcrW^i  «»£ 
acquired  income  cf  tbeir  own.   Those  w!»  did  work  rec>eix<«£  sb«* 
lower  waiges  t±i«=  tsoee  retiring  now,  and  were  iz:  tiise  laioc  f«-^^ 
for  shorter  -ieans.   Saw  rh^v  m^s^   ge*  by  —  bl^imI  jkv^i*.:  <;*w-i.-.  :  :- 
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and/or  SSI  benefits  and,  often,  no  pension  benefits  at  all. 

But  the  problem  of  housing  these  individuals  goes  well 
beyond  the  issue  of  income.  As  people  age,  functional  impairments 
develop  for  many  which  make  standard  housing  arrangements  inadequate 
to  their  needs.  Stairs  become  barriers,  transportation  becomes 
inaccessible,  household  chores  and  repair  work  become  overwhelming 
burdens.   Individuals  confronting  these  obstacles  do  not 
require  institutional  care — but  they  do  need  suitably  designed 
accommodations  and  supportive  services  to  remain  as  active  and 
independent  as  possible.  Those  in  fortunate  economic  circumstances 
can  afford  to  acquire  such  accommodations;  most  older  persons 
cannot . 

The  primary  source  of  assistance  to  such  persons  with  low 
and  moderate  income  has  come  from  federal  housing  programs.   More  than 
600,000  low  income  older  households  live  in  public  housing  designed 
for  those  over  age  62.  Over  800,QiOO  older  households  occupy 
housing  built  or  rehabilitated  for  their  use  or  subsidized  under  the 
Section  8  program.   Section  202  housing  for  elderly  and  handicapped 
serves    close  to  150,000  elderly  households.   The  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program  provides  supportive  services  on  a  demonstration 
basis  to  sixty-three  public  and  private,  non-profit  housing 
projects  around  the  nation.   Low  and  moderate  income  older 
homeowners  have  benefitted  from  home  repair  loans  and  grants  under 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant. 

These  programs,  operated  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD),  function  mainly  in  urban  and  suburban  aureas. 
In  non-metropolitan  areas,  where  aibout  a  third  of  the  older 
population  resides,  HUD  programs  have  not  worked  as  well. 
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But  the  Fazmers'  Home  Administration,  utilizing  a  network  of 

local  county  offices,  has  filled  in  at  least  some  of  the  gaps.  Low 

income  older  renters  may  get  part  of  their  rent  paid  through  the 

Section  521  program,  and  close  to  100,000  such  households  live 

in  rental  units  built  under  Section  515*  Some  50,000  older  honeowners 

have  received  grants  for  hone  repair  under  the  Section  504  program. 

Nevertheless,  taken  together  HUD  and  FmHA  programs  still  fall 
dramatically  short  of  meeting  the  need  that  exists  for  affordable, 
appropriate  senior  housing.  It  is  estimated  that  three  and  a 
half  million  elderly  households  subsist  on  incomes  of  less  than 
$5000  yearly,  yet  only  half  a  million  of  them  receive  assistance 
under  federal  housing  progams.  Long  waiting  lists  have  accumulated 
for  Senior  housing  projects,  and  most  of  those  waiting  will  never 
gain  access*.   In  Section  202 '  s ,  fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the  units 
turn  over  per  year.  As  a  result,  many  eligible  older  persons  do 
not  even  bother  to  fill  out  an  application  for  entry. 

Those  who  have  managed  to  get  into  Section  202  and  public 
housing  designed  for  older  persons  aure  "aging  in  place,"  and 
many  of  these  projects  are  unprepared  to  provide  the  range  and  volume 
of  personal  care  and  other  services  necessary  to  prevent  premature 
institutionalization.   Hence,  the  situation  grows  more  critical, 
every  day. 

What  is  the  Administration's  response  to  this  crisis?  Over 
the  past  four  years,  the  Administration  has  successfully  led  the 
effort  to  reduce  federal  spending  for  all  assisted  housing  and 
to  shift  the  emphasis  of  assistance  tram   new  construction  and 
substantial  rehabilitation  to  rent  subsidies  in  existing  housing. 
It  has  championed  an  alternative  form  of  rental  assistance  to  the 
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Section  8  certificate:  a  voucher  which  would  reduce  benefit 
levels  and  do  nothing  to  stimulate  increased  housing  supply. 
It  has  repeatedly  attempted  to  zero  out  funds  for  the  Congregate 
Housing  Services  Program — a  demonstration  project  that  should  be  made 
permanent  and  expanded  significantly.  And  for  FT  1986,  the 
Administration  has  proposed  to  do  away  entirely  with  additional 
public  housing  and  all  federal  assistance  under  FmHA,  while  placing 
a  two-year  moratorium  on  construction  under  the  Section  202  program 
and  on  expansion  of  rent  subsidies.  While  new  units  will  oontinae 
to  become  available  as  construction  already  in  the  pipeline  is 
completed,  all  other  production  is  to  cease.  Operating  and 
modernization  siibsidies  for  existing  public  housing  facilities 
are  to  be  substantially  cut  back,  placing  elderly  and  other 
residents  of  such  projects  at  greater  risk  of  the  crime  and 
safety ' problems  that  tend  to  accompany  deteriorating  buildings 
and  neighborhoods.   In  view  of  the  facts  just  outlined— pertaining 
to  the  elderly  population  alone — this  course  appears  reckless  in 
its  disregard  for  hitman  needs. 

The  bill  you  have  introduced,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  therefore 
especially  welcome  for  its  explicit  recognition  of  the  housing 
crisis  at  hand  and  for  its  intent  to  continue  and  expand  federal 
housing  assistance  to  low  income  persons.  That  it  is  H.R.  1  gives 
striking  emphasis  to  its  importance.   H.R.  1  offers  a  view  of  the 
housing  needs  of  older  Americans  amd  others  that  is  quite  different — 
and  in  our  opinion,  fair  more  accurate — than  that  of  the  Administration. 
We  would  like  to  comment  specifically  on  several  elements  of  the  bill. 
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First,  H.R.  1  would  generate  soeie  284,000  new  assisted 
housing  units  for  low  income  persons.  This  figure  represents 
a  positive  step  toward  offsetting  losses  in  the  nation's  low 
income  housing  stock  caused  by  rent  increases,  condominiism 
conversions,  deterioration  and  ahandanm«nt,  and  toward 
responding  to  the  growing  need  for  assisted  housing  by  previously 
unserved  households.  The  elderly  population,  now  numbering 
about  26  million,  has  been  projected  to  reach  a  level  of  35 
million  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  could  go  as  high  as  54 
million  by  the  year  2030.   It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  a 
recent  University  of  Michigan  study  called  for  production  of 
235,000  units  per  year  for  the  next  20  years  in  anticipation 
of  growth  in  demand  among  older  persons. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1985  envisions  the  production  of- 22,500 
Section  202  units,  approximately  twice  the  number  approved  for 
construction  this  year.  Again,  the  Association  applauds  the 
effort  to  reverse  the  trend  of  recent  years,  which  has  seen  Sectioi 
202  decline  by  about  40  percent  from  production  levels  of  the  1970* 
We  are  quite  concerned  that  if  Section  202  production  is  suspended 
for  two  years  as  proposed  by  the  Administration,  loss  of  HUD  persoi 
and  regional  offices  and  the  pressure  of  continuing  budget  constrai 
may  eliminate  the  possibility  of  reviving  it.  This  would  be 
tragic,  given  the  program's  demonstrated  success  over  many  years 
in  serving  older  Americans  and  the  manifest  need  for  its 
continuation. 

While  the  Association  is  pleased  that  the  authorization  for 
the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  (CHSP)  is  increased  in 
H.R.  1  to  $10  million,  we  believe  that  it  is  high  time  the  merits 
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of  this  program  were  fully  recognized  by  reauthorizing  it  as  a 
permanent  program.  According  to  a  recent  Senate  Aging  Cosnittee 
report,  preliminary,  evaluative  cost  data  show  the  potential 
for  significant  savings  over  institutionalization  through  CHSP. 

Needless  to  say,  AARP  endorses  the  proposed  increase  in 
public  housing  operating  and  modernization  subsidies,  and  «fe  support 
the  continued  production  of  new  public  and  Indian  housing. 
Moreover,  we  favor  the  continuation  of  the  Rental  Development 
(HODAG)  Program,  which  has  barely  gotten  off  the  ground  and 
should  be  tested  more  thoroughly* 

The  proposed  study  comparing  the  impact  of  assistance  under  the 
voucher  demonstration  program  with  assistance  under  the  regular 
Section  8  existing  program  could  not  be  more  timely  or  important. 
The  Administration  has  consistently  sought  to  substitute  vouchers 
entirely  for  the  Section -8  existing  program.  No  such  action 
should  be  taken  prior  to  careful  evaluation  of  assisted  households' 
experiences  under  the  two  approaches. 

H.R.  1  would  preserve  and  expand  FmHA  rural  housing  programs, 
rather  than  eliminating  these  programs  and  eventually  splitting 
HUD  assistance  between  urban  and  rural  areas,  as  proposed  in  the 
Administration  budget.  The  latter  proposal  would  reduce  future 
low  income  housing  assistance  to  less  than  60%  of  what  is  being 
provided  now,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  HUD  will  be  any  better 
equipped  to  serve  rural  areas  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
Association  endorses  preservation  of  rural  housing  programs. 

Finally,  we  strongly  approve  of  H.R.  l*s  provisions 
requiring  an  annual  report  on  characteristics  of  families  in 
HUD-assisted  housing  and  wonder  why  a  similar  report  is  not  provided 
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for  with  respect  to  FmHA-assisted  households.  A  useful  addition 
to  the  requirements  of  such  a  report  might  be  a  tally  of 
waiting  lists  for  various  types  of  federally  assisted  housing. 
This  information  is  presently  reported  only  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  without  uniform  guidelines. 

In  susBoary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  commends  you  for  your  forthright  support  of 
low  income  persons  needing  housing  assistance,  as  reflected  in 
your  sponsorship  of  H.R.  1.  The  Housing  Act  of  1985  provides  a 
means  to  negotiate  an  extension  of  federal  housing  programs, 
and  in  particular,  to  preserve  elderly  housing  programs  which 
will  be  more  and  more  in  demand  as  America's  population  matures. 
AARP  looks  forward  to  working  with  you  to  effect  solutions 
to  the  nation's  housing  problems  that  are  both  sensible  and 
humane. 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Norman  B.  Crook 
who's  the  administrator  for  the  Bethany  Homes,  Inc.,  in  Massachu- 
setts— Haverhill,  MA. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Reverend,  for  being  with  us  this  morning 
and  we  recognize  you  at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  NORMAN  B.  CROOK,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
BETHANY  HOMES,  INC.,  HAVERHILL,  MA,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGING 

Mr.  Crook.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

My  name  is  Norman  Crook,  and  I  am  the  administrator  of  a  150 
unit  section  202  building  called  Bethany  Homes,  built  in  1969. 

My  father  once  said  that — he  was  a  preacher  as  well — and  he 
said  there  are  very  few  souls  saved  after  10  minutes.  So  FU  see 
what  I  can  do  to  abbreviate  my  testimony. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  we  appreciate  that  but  your  testimo- 
ny as  you  prepared  and  submitted  it  to  the  subcommittee  will  be 
presented  in  full  for  the  record  at  this  point  and  then  you  may  pro- 
ceed as  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Crook.  FU  summarize  it  quickly  for  you. 

We  are  a  sponsor  of  Bethany  Care,  which  is  a  Congregate  Hous- 
ing Services  Program  [CHSP],  and  I  come  here  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  American  A^ociation  of  Homes  for  the  Aged  where  Fm  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Committee. 

I  thank  you,  particularly,  and  your  subcommittee  for  including 
the  some  $10  million  in  H.R.  1  for  congregate  services. 

My  particular  mission  this  morning  is  to  address  the  importance 
of  congregate  services  as  we  have  seen  them  and  as  seems  to  be 
supported  by  our  conversation  with  other  CHSP  programs  across 
the  country. 

Fd  like  to  be  able  to  speak  as  eloquently  and  as  forcefully  as  the 
other  folk  have  this  morning  relative  to  the  202's,  the  waiting  lists, 
the  needs.  Our  experience  in  section  202  is  identical  to  what's  been 
said  after  over  a  16-year  period. 

But  I  speak  specifically  to  CHSP. 

As  you  know,  it  was  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Etevelopment  Amendments  of  1978.  We,  at  Bethany 
Homes,  were  funded  in  February  1980  and  have  been  operating 
since  that  time.  It  was  a  3-year  grant,  but  due  to  rather  careful  and 
frugal  management  and  the  advice  of  our  professional  advisory 
committee,  we  have  been  able  to  extend  the  duration  of  our  pro- 
gram using  no-cost  extensions  through  February  1985.  We  have  re- 
cently sought  moneys  under  the  $4  million  that  was  appropriated 
last  year  hopefully  to  continue  through  December  1986. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  40  of  the  existing  61  CHSP  programs 
will  come  to  the  end  of  their  funding,  in  December  1986.  And  that 
40  percent  of  all  those  participants  will  have  to  find  some  kind  of 
alterative  care,  either  extended  care  or  nursing  home  care. 

I  have  some  data  that  we  have  accumulated  from  our  operation 
at  Bethany  Homes  which  I  will  submit  to  you.  You  have  it  in  the 
record  but  I  will  just  pull  some  totals  together. 

Over  the  final  year  of  the  first  grant  we  served  35  people.  The 
total  cost  of  the  program  was  something  like  $70,000.  The  total  cost 
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for  HUD  both  in  terms  of  rent  and  in  terms  of  services  was 
$95,000,  a  total  of  $166,000,  which  on  a  yearly  basis  was  $4,700  a 
year  or  about  $13  a  day  to  keep  a  participant  in  our  program  in- 
cluding both  rent  and  services. 

Using  that  $13  a  day  as  an  estimate  of  the  cost  per  participant  in 
CHSP  is  a  reasonable  figure.  A  low  estimate  of  the  average  total 
cost  of  care  in  an  alternative  care  facility  in  the  Haverhill  area  in 
1983  was  $50  a  day. 

If  you  assume,  as  reflected  by  our  observations  and  Mr.  Mapp's 
observations  as  well,  that  40  percent  of  our  participants  would 
have  need  for  institutionalization,  14  of  those  folk  would  have  been 
placed  in  nursing  home  beds  had  CHSP  not  been  available. 

The  magnitude  of  the  resulting  savings  from  provision  of  a  more 
appropriate  level  of  care  is  evident.  The  nursing  home  care  for 
those  14  CHSP  participants  would  have  cost  the  Federal  and/or 
State  governments  something  in  the  nature  of  $297,000  a  year,  but 
actually  cost  only  $57,000  per  year  because  the  congregate  services 
was  available.  This  results  in  an  overall  savings  of  $240,000  or 
about  $17,000  per  person  per  year. 

This  data  seems  to  be  typical  for  materials  that  we  have  received 
from  other  CHSP's  across  the  country. 

While  the  savings  are  important,  there's  another  dimension — the 
human  side  of  the  program  must  not  be  overlooked.  And  I've  at* 
tached  to  my  written  testimony  three  case  studies  of  elderly  par- 
ticipants in  Bethany  Homes. 

I  would  like  to  request  the  permission  of  the  Chair  to  permit 
these  and  other  materials  for  the  subcommittee's  record. 

In  conclusion  we,  at  Bethany  Homes,  have  found  that  CHSP  is  a 
cost-effective  mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  services  to  frail  elderly. 
AAHA  has  formally  endorsed  the  expansion  of  the  program  as  au- 
thorized in  the  Housing  Act  of  1985. 

You've  heard  the  commentaries  from  several  others  indicating 
their  support  of  congregate  services  and  I  would  urge  the  subcom- 
mittee to  reauthorize  this  valuable  program. 

And  I  would,  I  think,  just  like  to  take  another  moment  to  read 
into  the  record  three  different  case  studies  of  people,  I  think,  who 
are  very  real. 

First,  an  89-year-old  woman  with  no  family,  participant  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  CHSP  Program  at  Bethany  Homes.  She's  been  on 
the  program  for  a  total  of  54  months,  10  of  which  she  received  the 
total  package  of  services  that  we  provided.  The  remaining  44  she 
received  meals,  sometimes  once  a  day,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  de- 
pending upon  her  particular  feelings  of  her  particular  health;  how 
she  felt  about  herself 

This  woman  dropped  out  of  the  program  four  different  times  be- 
cause she  felt  well  enough  to  prepare  her  own  meals.  Two  times 
she  left  the  program  due  to  illness  and  subsequent  hospitalization. 
But  when  she  would  come  back  she  would  come  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, because  of  her  independence  she  wanted  to  go  off  it.  Over 
that  period  of  time  of  54  months  Bethany  Care  provided  her  with 
the  proper  nutrition.  We  have  mental  health  support  services  built 
in.  It's  helped  her  through  some  times  of  severe  depression  when 
she  asked  to  be  hospitalized  and  asked  to  be  put  in  a  nursing  home. 
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This  lady  will  celebrate  her  90th  birthday.  She's  very  active.  A 
parenthetical  to  Mr.  McKinney — she  ran  a  little  flower  shop  in 
Bradford  not  far  from  the  Bradford  College  of  which  he  spoke.  And 
she  at  this  time  because  of  her  coming  out  of  these  severe  depres- 
sions is  very  active,  planting  flowers  and  puttering  around,  that 
kind  of  thing. 

She's  an  active  and  enthusiastic  participant  and  supporter  of 
Bethany  Care.  She's  in  better  health  now  it  appears  to  be  than 
ever  before. 

The  total  cost  for  that  54  months  for  services  were  about  $3,800. 
Her  rent  including  subsidy  would  have  been  $9,200  for  a  total  cost 
of  about  $13,000  to  keep  her  for  54  months  in  her  own  home.  That's 
about  $7.97  a  day  as  opposed  to  the  $50  or  $60  a  day  nursing  home 
care.  That's  one. 

An  older  woman  had  her  mentally  retarded  daughter  move  into 
Bethany  Homes.  The  elderly  mother  died  and  this  women  went 
onto  the  Bethany  Care  Program  and  remained  for  39  months.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  CHSP,  this  participant  would  have  been  placed 
in  an  extended-care  facility  immediately  upon  her  mother's  death. 
At  the  time  the  cost  of  nursing  home  care  was  about  $50  a  day. 
The  cost  for  care  for  her  would  have  been  approximately  $60,000 
for  39  months.  When,  in  fact,  it  was  $12,800. 

Because  Bethany  Care  was  in  place,  this  woman  was  relatively 
independent  for  over  3  years.  In  addition  to  our  support,  she  was 
able  to  attend  the  local  day  care  center  5  days  a  week,  which  kept 
this  person  reasonably  independent  for  over  3  years  when  other- 
wise she  would  have  been  institutionalized.  And  those  costs  are  in 
the  pages  we'll  submit  to  you. 

A  final  analysis,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  elderly  housing  fa- 
cilities— an  88-year-old  woman,  a  single  lady,  had  a  niece  and  was  a 
participant  in  the  program  for  47  months.  She  was  debilitating 
from  diagnosed  Alzheimer's  disease  and  was  one  of  the  first  partici- 
pant's in  the  Bethany  Care  Program. 

She  received  a  total  package  of  support  services,  sometimes  from 
the  niece  who  could  come  in  from  time  to  time. 

With  the  combination  of  services  that  were  able  to  provide,  she 
was  able  to  remain  in  her  apartment  more  or  less  independently, 
certainly  in  familiar  and  comfortable  surroundings  which  are  quite 
important  for  folks  suffering  from  Alzheimer's,  and  was  unques- 
tionably content. 

When  staff  and  her  niece  realized  that  she  was  a  danger  to  her- 
self and  to  other  residents  as  well,  she  was  hospitalized,  went 
quickly  to  a  nursing  home,  and  terminated  the  lease  on  her  home 
of  some  16  years. 

In  that  instance,  the  total  cost  of  meals  for  47  months — the  total 
cost  of  the  CHSP  Program — was  $9,400;  total  cost  of  rent  was 
$9,500;  a  total  of  $18,900  for  47  months  of  care. 

HUD's  part  in  that,  parenthetically,  was  about  $5,000  for  rent, 
and  about  $6,000  for  the  congregate  program.  A  cost  to  HUD  of 
about  $11,000. 

Consider  the  total  cost  of  $18,900  over  47  months  as  opposed  to 
about  $85,000  had  she  been  institutionalized — which  she  probably 
would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  CHSP. 
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Prepasbd  Statement  of  Rev.  Norman  B.  Crook 

Mr.  Chalman,  and  nenbers  of  the  Subcomlttee,  I  as  Reverend  Neman  B. 
Crook,  Administrator  of  Bethany  Hones,  Inc.  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  which 
also  sponsors  Bethany  Care  congregate  housing  services.    I  an  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Hones  for  the  Aging  (AAHA),  where  I  an 
currently  a  nenber  of  the  Housing  Comnlttee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Subconnlttee  for 
conducting  hearings  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1985  and  for  providing  this  forun  to 
discuss  housing  needs  of  the  elderly.    Ify  testlnony  centers  on  the  Departnent 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Developnent's  Congregate  Housing  Services  Progran  (CHSP), 
a  defnonstratlon  progran  first  authorized  by  Title  lY  of  the  Housing  and 
Connunlty  Developnent  Amendnents  of  1978.    CHSP  provides  three-to-five-year 
contracts  to  fund  services  for  eligible  residents  of  public  housing  and 
Section  202  housing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.    The  progran  Is  designed 
to  encourage  handicapped  elderly,  non-elderly  handicapped,  or  tenporarlly 
disabled  Individuals  to  maintain  maximum  Independence  within  a  home 
environment,  thus  avoiding  the  more  costly  alternative  of  premature 
Institutionalization.    The  demonstration  program  Includes  full  meal  services 
and  those  additional  support  services  such  as  housekeeping  aid,  personal 
assistance  or  other  services  deemed  essential  for  eligible  Individuals  to 
maintain  semi -Independent  living  standards. 

Bethany  Homes,  Inc.  Is  a  nonprofit,  charitable  corporation,  chartered  In 
1965  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  providing  safe,  sanitary •  decent  housing  at 
reasonable  rates  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  amidst  the  some  100,000 
residents  of  the  greater  Haverhill  catchment  area.    Ue  became  Involved  with 
CHSP  In  1980. 
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Our  150  unit  facility  was  constructed  In  the  late  sixties  with  HUD 
Section  202  funds  and  cost  sone  $1.8  alii  Ion.  It  Is  comprised  of  97  studio  or 
efficiency  units  and  S3  one-bednxm  apartments.  A  large  150-seat  dining  room 
and  comerclal  kitchen  were  among  the  amenities  allowed  In  the  construction 
funds.  Since  the  facility's  opening  In  February*  1969,  the  dining 
room/kitchen  have  been  used  In  a  variety  of  wio^s  to  provide  meals  to  those  who 
might  need  or  desire  such  service,  but  not  until  the  availability  of  CHSP  has 
It  been  possible  to  provide  well-balanced,  reasonably  priced  meals  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Bethany  Care,  one  of  the  first  of  the  CHSP  grants  awarded,  became 
functional  In  February  of  1980.  Under  the  terms  of  the  grant,  Bethany  Care 
was  awarded  for  each  of  three  years  to  provide  meals  and  support  services  to 
no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  residents  of  Bethany  Homes  at  any  given  time. 

Due  to  the  quality  and  professionalism  of  our  Professional  Advisory 
Committee  (PAC)  and  to  the  competence  of  our  program  director  and  her  staff, 
we  have  been  able  to  extend  the  program  through  no  cost  extensions,  using 
monies  not  expended  from  the  original  contract.  Two  no-cost  extensions 
brought  the  program  through  the  Initial  termination  period  of  February  1983  to 
September  1984. 
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Due  to  additional  mnles  appropriated  by  Congress  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  prograa,  Bethany  Care  sought  and  received  funding  to  canry  the  prograa 
through  February  1985.  At  that  tine  we  were  allowed  a  no-cost  extension  to 
carry  through  to  August  31,  1985.  Recently,  we  have  applied  for  additional 
funds  fron  the  $4.1  nil lion  appropriated  this  past  session  by  Congress.  If 
awarded,  these  funds  would  continue  the  program  through  December  1986. 


He  at  Bethany  Care  have  found  CHSP  a  very  cost-effective  housing 
alternative  for  elderly  persons  who  would  nomally  be  placed  In  an 
Institutional  setting,  such  as  a  nursing  hone,  due  to  lack  of  nore 
appropriate,  less-Intensive  care.  The  chart  sunnarlzes  the  annual  costs 
experienced  by  Bethany  Care  In  the  final  year  of  operation  under  Its  first 
grant: 


COST  SUmARY 
(final  year  of  first  grant) 


COSTS 

BETHANY  CARE 

RFMT 

TOTAL 

Participant 
HUD 

35/yr 
35/yr 

$17,911.21 
$62,639.10 

$53,920.00 
$32,976.00 

$  70,831.21 
$  95,615.10 

Total 

35/yr 

$80,550.31 

$85,896.00 

$166,446.31 

Total 

1/yr 

$  2,301.44 

$  2,454.17 

$    4,755.61 

Total 

1/day 

$  6.30 

$  6.72 

$  13.03 
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A  low  estimate  of  the  average  total  cost  of  care  In  an  alternative  care 
facility  In  the  Haverhill  area  In  1983  was  $50  per  day  per  person.  Assunlng 
that  40  percent,  or  14,  of  the  35  participants  would  have  needed  nursing  hone 
beds  had  CHSP  been  unavailable,  the  magnitude  of  the  resulting  savings  from 
provision  of  a  more  appropriate  level  of  care  Is  evident.  Nursing  home  care 
of  the  14  CHSP  participants  would  have  cost  the  federal  and  state  government 
some  $297,369  per  year,  but  only  $57,369  per  year  In  a  congregate  services 
facility;  an.  overall  savings  of  $240,000  or  $17,142  per  person  per  year.  The 
attachment  outlining  Bethany  Homes'  five-year  experience  with  congregate 
services  further  outlines  the  cost  effectiveness  of  this  approach. 

While  these  savings  are  Important,  the  human  side  of  this  program  must 
not  be  overlooked.  I  have  attached  to  my  written  testimony  three  case  studies 
of  elderly  participants  In  Bethany  Homes,  and  would  like  to  request  the 
permission  of  the  Chair  to  submit  these  and  other  materials  for  the 
Subcommittee's  record. 

In  conclusion,  we  at  Bethany  Homes  have  found  CHSP  to  be  a  cost-effective 
mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  frail  elderly.  AAHA  has 
formally  endorsed  the  expansion  of  the  program  as  authorized  In  the  Housing 
Act  of  1985,  and  I  would  therefore  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  reauthorize  this 
valuable  program. 


:48-579  0-85-12 
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BETHANY  CARE,  CHSP 

CASE  STUDY 

This  eighty-nine  year  old  woman  has  been  a  participant  from  the 
beginning  of  the  CHSP  program  at  Bethany  Homes,  Inc.  She  has 
been  on  the  program  for  a  total  of  fifty-four  (54)  months,  ten 
of  which  she  received  the  total  package,  the  remaining  44  months 
she  received  meals-sometimes  one  a  day,  and  sometimes  two-  depend- 
upon  her  health. 

She  dropped  out  of  the  program  four  times,  because  she  felt  well 
enough  to  prepare  her  own  meals.  Two  times  she  left  the  program 
due  to  illness  and  subsequent  hospitalization. 

Bethany  Care  has  provided  her  with  proper  nutrition,  and  because 
of  our  Mental  Health  Support  Services,  has  helped  her  through 
times  of  severe  depression. 

This  lady  will  celebrate  her  90th  birthday  in  April,  1985.   She 
is  still  an  active  and  enthusiastic  participant  (and  supporter) 
of  Bethany  Care,  CHSP.  At  this  time  she  appears  to  be  in  better 
health,  both  mental  and  physical,  than  ever  before. 


Cost  breakdown: 


Services        Rent 


Participant:      $3,428.00        4,462.00 
Subsidy:  377.00        4,817.00 

Total:  d,ddS.dd    +   d,i7$.66  »  $13, 084.00  (54  months) 

2,907.00/yr. 
7.97/day 

Total  cost  to  participant:   54  months-$7,890 

lyear   -  1,753. 
1  day         4.80 

Subsidy  costs:  54  months-$5,194. 

1  year  -  1,154. 
1  day   -     3.16 
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BElHMnr  CARE,  CBSP 

CASE  STDDT 

This  is  the  case  of  a  nentally  retarded  wonan  who  became  a  Beth^Ay 
Care  participant  in  the  second  nonth  of  the  program  and  continued 
for  39  months.  Bad  it  not  been  for  Bethany  Care,  CHSP  this  part- 
icipant would  have  been  placed  in  an  c^ctended  care  facility 
immediately  after  her  mother's  death.  At  that  time  the  cost  of 
nursing  home  care  in  this  area  was  $50.00  a  day.  The  cost  of 
care  for  her  would  have  been  ai^roximately  $60,000.00  for  thirty- 
nine  months. 

Because  Bethany  Care ,  CHSP  was  in  place  at  Bethany  Homes ,  Inc • , 
this  woman  was  relatively  independent  for  over  three  years.   In 
addition  to  our  support,  she  was  able  to  attend  a  local  day  care 
center  five  days  a  iieek. 


Cost  Breakdown: 

Participant: 

Siibsidy: 

Total: 


Services 
3,804.00 
1,921.00 
5,7i5l66 


Rent 
3,601.00 
3,483.00 
7  664.66 


12,819.00/39  months 
3,944.00/yr. 
10.80/day 


Participant  costs/day:  $6.24 
Subs i zed  cost /day:      4.56 


Additional  day  care  costs  as  follows:   (Monday  through  Friday) 


$26.00/day 
$18.59/day 


$6786.00  for  an  estimated  261  days/year 
on  a  365  day/year  basis 


Her  total  cost  for  care  per  day: 
costs,  amd  siibsidy) 


$29.39  (day  care,  participant 
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BETHANY  HOMES,  INC. 


COST  COMPARISONS 
1984  ca«e  «tudy 


An  88  year  old  woman  -  a  participant  in  the  program  for  47 
months,  debilitating  from  diagnosed  Alzheimer ' s  Disease,  was  one 
of  the  first  participants  in  Bethany  Care.   She  received  the  total 
package  of  support  services  and  some  assistance  from  an  older  rel- 
ative.  This  combination  of  services  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
remain  in  her  apartment  more  or  less  independently  -  certainly  in 
familiar  and  comfortable  surroundings  -  and  was  unquestionably  con- 
tent.  When  it  became  evident  to  staff  and  relatives  that  she  was 
a  danger  to  herself  and  to  other  residents  she  was  hospitalized  and 
went  quickly  to  a  nursing  home  and  has  terminated  the  lease  of  her 
apartment  of  nearly  16  years. 

Cost  Breakdown  -  Participant  of  47  Months 


Participant 

HUD 

TOTAL 

Meals: 

$3,443.99 

$5,976.56 

$9,420.55 

Rent 

$4,372.00 

$5,188.00 

$9,560.00 

47  mo. 

(total 

cos 

t) 

$7,815.99 

$11,164.56 

$18,980.55 

Total  cost  per  day  $13.28  ($5.47  for  participant,  $7.81  for  HUD) 
Total  cost  for  one  year  $4,846.08  ($1,995.60  for  participant, 
$2,850.48  for  HUD) 

Had  this  participant  been  institutionalized  over  the  full  47  month, 
the  cost  would  have  been  some  $85,755.00  at  the  present  rate  of 
$60.  per  day. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHSP  FIVE  YEAR  LIFE  OF  GRANT 


Year     Average 

Age-Particip> 

ant 

Number  Served 
24 

HUD 

Cost  -  CHSP  Gran 

1980* 

79.1  years 

$38,686. 

1981 

80.8  years 

28 

$64,060. 

1982 

79.9  years 

35 

$69,639. 

1983 

81.5  years 

28 

$81,112. 

1984 

82.2  years 

27 

$85,956. 

Total/Average 

82.2 

28. 

4 

$67,890. 

The  average  per  diem  cost  to  HUD  per  participant  over  the  five 
years  of  the  grant  has  been  $6.54,  or  $2,387.  per  annum.   To  include 
the  cost  of  rent  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.84  rent  supplement  ($1,036. 
annual)  makes  a  total  HUD  cost  of  $3,423.  annual.   Low  cost  nursing 
home  beds  in  this  area  currently  begin  at  $60.  per  diem. 

Assuming  40%  of  participants  would  have  required  skilled  care 
during  the  life  of  the  grant,  or  11.4  participants  needing  care,  at 
an  average  cost  of  $60.  per  day  the  cost  would  have  been  upwards  to 
$654.  per  day  as  opposed  to  $106.  per  diem  for  those  same  40%  of  very 
frail  elderly. 

Cost  containment  aside,  the  greater  concern  that  needed  skilled 
nursing  beds  are  not  being  used  inappropriately,  and  further,  the 
very  fraile  elderly  have  the  option  of  living  out  their  lives  in  the 
comfortable  surroundings  of  some  several  years  of  independent  livlmj 
in  safe,  decent  housing  for  which  they  had  opted  when  initially  rent- 
ing in  the  Section  202  low  and  moderate  income  housing  for  the  elderly. 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  might  point  out,  Ms.  Diane  Dorius  to  my 
right  here,  is  the  legal  counsel  for  the  subcommittee,  and  she  just 
reminded  me  that  HUD  had  been  actually  under  a  responsibility  to 
provide  a  cost-effectiveness  study  of  the  program  and  it  hasn't  been 
completed  as  yet.  This  is  the  first  available  report  we  have. 

So  we're  very  grateful  to  you  because  our  experiences  with  the 
HUD  reports  is  that  this  will  be  probably  more  efficient,  more  ac- 
curate, than  whatever  we  do  finally  get  from  HUD. 

I  hope  I'm  not  downgrading  HUD  unjustly  but  that's  been  our 
experience  with,  frankly,  every  single  issue,  whether  it's  homeless- 
ness  or  section  8.  So  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Crook.  I  do  think,  sir,  that  we  will  supply  to  you  a  summary 
of  the  additional  materials,  a  survey  that  we  did  ourselves  across 
the  country — it  came  out  of  Minneapolis  but  it's  done  by  the  CHSP 
programs — sort  of  to  balance  what  you  might  receive  from  that 
final  report. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Yes,  Reverend,  we'll  be  most  grateful  to 
you  and,  in  fact,  we  will  incorporate  it  into  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  hearing  and  it'll  be  most  helpful  to  us. 

[Mr.  Crook  submitted  the  following  reports  for  inclusion  in  the 
record:  "Report  on  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program"  dated 
April  1984,  and  a  report  by  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority of  Duluth,  MN,  "Need  for  Continuation  of  CHSP  Funding," 
dated  February  25,  1985.  The  reports  follow:] 
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REFOKT  ON  O^NOtEGATC   HOOSIMC  SCKVICCS   PKOGKAM 


Below  is  data     collected   fro*  OOmXECkJE  HOCSINC  SERTICCS  PtDGKAM  (OB?) 
•dHlnistretors  throoiLhoat   the   ^rited  ^L*i4*   In     mni^  ->  *:^^  ^^nX^    1984. 
While  aooe  of   the  60  CRSFs   ftrvc  *  y«wT>|ier     dvv*|afv«iil«     j  disabled 
populatloo,   the  Inforaation  ?rc*erni^v^   In      hi%  rt»arc    reflect*   lnfoTi»atloo 
fro«  CRSPa  that   serve  the    frail   elderly  ^o^lation  primarily. 

Attached   is  a  copy  of   the  ^uestionnsire   that  vas   sent   to   the  CHSF 
adalnistrators  in  Kerch.    1984.      A  maber  of  GHSPs  had  dlfficelty  ge^^^nK 
this    inforaation   to   us    soon  enough   to    include    in   this    re^rt.      Therefore, 
the  report    is   hsscd  on  23*  returns  vhich  ve  believe  provide  s  f^ood  repre- 
sentstion  of  the  CUSPs   in  total. 


PART   1. 

What  is  the  total  governaent  cost  of  provision  of  nursing  hosie  car*  for  one 
person  for  one  year? 

Total  f^overnskent  cost  vss  deterained  by,  (A)  identifying  the  svers^e 
cost  of  skilled  care  in  each  state,  (B)  subtracting  the  average  asK»unt 
each  person  pays  out  of  their  incoae  tovard  nursing  hosie  costs,  then 
(C)  adding  the  asount  each  person  is  sllovcd  to  keep  froai  his/her 
incooe  for  personal  use. 

Please  note  thst  skilled  care  vss  used  ss  a  bsse  cost  becsuse 
intermediete  csre  is  not  svsilsble  in  ntsny  ststes.   In  other  states, 
the  cost  difference  betveen  skilled  snd  intermediate  csre  is  slight. 

A.   COSTS  OF  SKILLED  CARE  IN  NURSING  HOHES  ACROSS  THE  U.S.  ANNUALLY 
PER  PERSON: 


AVERAGE 

$19,257 

HIGH 

31.025 

LOU 

10.220 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  CHSP  PARTICIPAKTS 


AVERAGE 

$  5.130 

HIGH 

7,208 

LOW 

3.728 

AMOUNT  VARIOUS  STATES  ALLOW  NURSING  HOME  RESIDENTS  TO  RETAIN  FROM 
THEIR  PENSIONS  FOR  PERSONAL  USE  PER  YEAR: 


AVERAGE 

$   383 

HIGH 

660 

LOW 

300 

♦Report  to  Seastor  Heinz  wss  '^ssed  on  2'.'    returns. 
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TOTAL  ANNUAL  COST  TO  GOVERNMENT  OF  NURSING  HOME  CARE  PER  PERSON; 


AVERAGE 

$14,510 

HIGH 

26.346 

LOW 

6.880 

PART  II. 

What  is  the  total  coat  for  one  person  to  pertlclpete  in  the  CHSP.  IncludinR 
cott  of  housing  rent  subsidy  end  services  such  ss  two  mesls  per  day,  house- 
keeping and  other  services? 

This  cost  is  determined  by.  (A)  identifying  the  snnual  CHSP  cost  per 
person  per  year.  Including  in-kind  dollsrs  from  other  sources,  (B) 
adding  the  average  HUD  subsidy  for  apartment  rental  for  elderly/ 
handicapped  residents  per  yesr.  then  (C)  subtracting  the  amount 
CHSP  participants  pay  in  monthly  service  fees  for  meals  and  services 
on  sn  snnual  baais. 

A.  COST  FOR  ONE  PERSON  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  CHSP  FOR  ONE  YEAR: 

AVERAGE  $3,451 
HIGH  5,580 
LOW        1.988 

B.  HUD  SUBSIDY  FOR  APARTMENT  RENTAL  PER  PERSON  PER  YEAR: 

AVERAGE  $1,711 
HIGH  8,872 
LOW  564 

C.  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SERVICE  FEE  PARTICIPANTS  PAY  FOR  CHSP  SERVICES 
(MEALS, HOUSEKEEPING,  ETC.) 


AVERAGE 

$   573 

HIGH 

1.116 

LOW 

229 

TOTAL  COSTS  FOR  ONE  PERSON  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  CHSP  FOR  ONE  YEAR, 
INCLUDING  RENT  SUBSIDY  AND  SERVICES: 

AVERAGE  $4.^89 
HIGH  8,680 
LOW         2.653 
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PART  III. 

How  does  the  aanual  cost  of  nursing  home  c'sre  for  one  person  compare  to 
the  cost  for  one  person  to  psrtlclpste  In  the  CHSP? 


TOTAL  NURSING  HOME  COSTS 


TOTAL  CHSP  COSTS 


COST  DIFFERENCE 


AVERAGE     $14,510 
HIGH         26,346 
LOW  6,880 


AVERAGE  $4.5S9 
HIGH  8,680 
LOW      2,653 


AVERAGE  $9,921 
HIGH  17,666 
LOW       4,227 


Our  findings  shov  thst  total  annual  CHSP  costs,  including  rent  sub- 
sidies and  in-kind  costs,  represents  approximetely  32*;,  of  total  annual 
nursing  home  costs, 

CHSP  Administrators  mentioned  that  our  questionnaire  did  not  adequately 
address  the  issue  of  convalescent  care  services.   This  vas  unfortunate, 
because  the  CHSPs  play  an  important  role  in  this  area.   For  example, 
services  by  the  St.  Paul  CHSP  have  enabled  8  people  in  the  past  year  to 
return  home  early  from  hospitalizations  and  thereby  avoid  temporary  nursinv. 
home  placement.   Most  of  these  people  have  recuperated  and  have  left  the 
prop^ram. 

We  believe  the  figures  that  have  been  provided  by  the  individual  CHSPs 
speak  for  themselves.   For  each  dollar  spent  on  CHSP  per  participant, 
three  dollars  can  be  saved  by  preventing  or  delaying  institutionalization. 

Not  only  arc  dollars  saved,  but  it  is  hard  to  overlook  the  fact  that  CR*?P 
allows  program  participants  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  in  semi-Independent 
livln}'.  situations  where  each  person  maintains  control  over  his/her  own  life 
for  »8   long  as  possible. 


OTHER  DATA  FROM  QIH^STIONNAIRES: 

1.   Which  brandies  of  government  pay  for  nursing  home  care  in  the  U.S.? 
CHSP  administrators  reported  that  39.5%  of  costs  are  paid  by  states, 
58.1%  are  paid  by  the  Federal  government  and  2.47.  are  paid  for  by 
local  government. 
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2.  How  nany  participants  are  served  per  CHSF  prograoa?  We  estimate  that  the 
current  number  served  by  grantees  serving  primarily  the  elderly  is  29, 
with  a  median  of  24-25 •  Since  the  program's  Inception,  an  average  of  64.2 
persons  have  been  served  per  program  with  a  high  of  104  and  a  low  of  16. 
Each  program  has  been  operating  for  different  lengths  of  time.  Also,  each 
CHSP  has  a  maximuu  number  of  participants  that  can  be  served  at  any  one 
time.  There  is  turnover  for  a  variety  of  reasons  resulting  in  a  compara- 
tively high  undupllcated  number  of  people  served. 

3.  What  is  the  average  waiting  list  length?    MI:aN:     4.7  persons 

HIUH:    13.0  persons 
LOW:     0   persons 

What  is  the  average  waiting  period  to 

get  into  a  CHSP?  MtAN:  2.7  montht* 

HIGH:  1  year  or  uore 

LOW:  Imnted  lately 

People  manage  their  service  needs  while  on  CHSP  waiting  lists  in  some  of 
the  follo%/ing  ways: 

Community  services  are  utilized  when  available,  family  or  neighbors 
provide  temporary  support,  needs  go  unmet  or  inappropriate  nursing 
home  placements  are  made. 

4.  If  funding  ends,  what  will  happen  to  CHSP  participants? 

Average  figures  show  that: 

35.5Z  would  need  to  move  iimediately  Into  a  nursing  home. 

47Z  couUi  remain  for  a  short  time  in  their  ap'irtments,  but  would  have 

critical  unmet  bervice  needs  which  would  contribute  to  a  rapid 

decline  In  their  health. 
17. 3Z  could  remain  in  their  apartments  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 

hut  would  cveuiudlly  experience  increasing  problems  due  primarily 

lu  a  l.^ck  ot  proper  nutrition. 

3.   How  many  persons  were  able  to  leave  nursing  homes  to  move  into  elderly 
housing  because  CHSP  services  were  available? 

HEAf'i:    3.b  ptTsons 
HIGH:    12 
IX)W:     0 

CHSPs  In  new  projects  had  a  greater  influx  of  nursing  home  residents  move 
into  elderly  housing  due  to  CHSPs.   The  bulk  of  CHSPs  were  initiated  in 
•*xlRtlng  houHln^  and  other  HUU  projects  where  CHSP  was  offered  to  existing 
building  populations. 
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301  EAST  SECOND  STREET 

po  BOKcna  •  OULUTH  MMNESOTASsaot-MW  EQUAL  HOUSMC 

OPPORTWfiTY 


SUBJECT:     Need  for  OoDtinuatico  of  GHSP  Rmding 

DXTE       :     February  25,  1985 

lie  sutanlt  the  following  docunentatlGD  for  review  to  support  the  critical  need 
for  continxjed  CBSP  funding  in  1966. 

BAC3fl3PlND  IXFOHATICW:    The  Duluth  Minnesota  Bousing  and  Redex'elopoient  Auth- 
ority has  two  CHSP  demonstraticD  prograns  ourrently  in  cperatioo  at  two  sites 
and  are  serving  apprcKimately  60  seniors  (40  ••'  20)  with  the  CBSP  service  pro- 
gram.    In  1973  our  agency  «as  ooDcemed  because  of  the  nunber  of  frail  elderly 
who  were  forced  to  leave  public  housing  and  who  were  placed  both  prematiirely , 
and  frequently  inappropriately  in  nursing  hemes.     As  part  of  a  oamunity  effort 
we  anal\-zed  the  need  for  service  programs  in  an  effort  to  (1)  keep  perscos  as 
independent  as  possible;  (2)  to  ke^  persons  in  their  own  hemes;  (3)  to  avoid 
inappropriate  institutionalization;  and  (4)  to  keep  couples  together  (even 
though  they  had  varjing  service  needs). 

DLULTH  CCNGREPiAli:  HCXJSIHG  SERVICE  PFDGMMS:     CXur  congregate  service  pi-ograms  for 
elderly  or  handici4)ped  or  disabled  persons  are  as  follows: 

I.  Geaeral Obe  daily  meal. 

II.  CHSP Dho  daily  meals;  Apartment 

cleaning:  Personal  care 
(assistance  with  bathing 
or  hair  washing). 

III.  Board  &  Lodging ^Three  daily  meals;  24  hour 

superx'ision ;     Supervisico 
of  medications;     Housekeep- 
ing services  weddy;     iBimdry 
services;  Personal  care  ser- 
vices; Transport  at  ico. 

SERVICE  PCPULATICN:     The  population  we  are  serving  in  our  CHSP  progx-am  is  as 
follows: 

ACE  WUffiBt  CF  PgaOWS 

IJnder  75  years  i§  32% 

75-85  years  22  36% 

86-95  years  19  32% 

(NOIE:     Eight  (8%)  of  our  total  populaticn  at  two  congregate  sites  are  over  95 
years  of  age  and  receive  board  and  lodging  services. ) 
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S^venty-six  (76)  percent  are  females,  twenty-four  (24)  percent  are  males.  Ap- 
proximately twenty-nine  (29)  percent  have  mobility  limitations  and  use  canes » 
walicers,  or  wheelchairs.  Approximately  twenty-five  (25)  percent  do  not  have 
relatives  or  significant  others  to  care  or  provide  for  them. 

OOBTS:  DULUIH.  MINNESOTA 

CHSP  -  1984 

SHEIJER 

Tenant  Rent $  4.47  ($136.(X)  mo.  av) 

HUD  Subsidy $   .34  ($  10.26  per  mo.) 

TOTAL       $  4.81 

MEALS  -  cm)  DAILy  6  $2.60  EA) 

Tenant  Payment ^$  2.60 

Qxmty  Subsidy $    1.20 

CKSP 


TOTAL 
SUPPORT  SERVICES 


-$    1.40 


County  Subsidy $    2.36 

CHSP $    3.70 

TOTAL  $    6.06 

CHSP  WOE  -  TOTAL  PER  DAY $16.07 


BOARD  AND  LCDGING  -  1964 

Rate $  19.43 

Shelter  Subsidy $  4.81 

County  Meal  Subsidy $  1.20 

BOARD  AND  LCDGING  fUOE  TOTAL  Pgl  Dfflf $  25.44 


AVERACE  NURSING  HCME  RATES  -  1984  (per  day) 


Skilled  Care $  65.55 

Intermediate  Care $  57,57 

PROGRAM  IMPACT  -  CHSP  is  a  cost  effective  method  of  reqpODdlitg  to  the  needs  of 
our  frail  elderly.  It  utilizes  federal  financial  assistance  with  local  and 


individual  resources.  It  incorporates  through  jjidividual  care  plans,  faniily 
participation  in  the  daily  or  WB^ly  care  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  a  high 
level  of  volunteers  (both  frcm  within  congregate  housing  and  Iran  the  ocnnunity 


OUR  PCSmCN  -  le  strongly  support  the  expansion  of  the  CHSP  Program  and  its 
continued  support  at  the  National  level. 
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KIWJtSOTA 
1- 


Febru«r>  ?6,  196S 


The  following  ire  individuals  in  our  King  Hanor  CHSP  progr«»  and  thus  represent  onl>  38  of 
the  approximately  60  persons  presently  receiving  CHSP  services.     Without  CHSP  support  ser- 
vices, the  additional  cost  would  be  aoproxi»ately  S9S,7i3.1S  for  these  38~if?iv1duals.     Ve 
can  t»»is  project  that  for  60  to  65  persons,  the  additional  service  costs  »i0uld  aiaount  to 
$151,173.00  to  S163.771.00  per  y«ar  in  Duluth.  Minnesota  alone. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
2Z. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


JC  -  88  yr. 

BIC  -  87  yr. 

m  '  91  yr. 

BV  -   92  yr. 

RJ  -  87  yr. 

»C  -   76  yr. 

OR  -  74  yr. 

KS  -  83  yr. 

SJ  -  88  yr. 

MB  -  54  yr. 

AG  -  78  yr. 

GJ   -   87  yr. 

HM  -  82  yr. 

GP  -  87  yr. 

HL   -   92  yr. 

LL  -  84  yr. 

LB  -   72  yr. 

m  '  83  yr. 

NL  -   90  yr. 

RL  -  93  yr. 

BD  -  84  yr. 

LR  -  71  yr. 


VB  -  80  yr. 
CJ  -  82  yr. 
VS  -  62  yr. 
HO  -  79  yr. 
OP  -  82  yr. 
JP  -  61  yr. 
AL  -  94  yr. 
HK  -  83  yr. 
MP  -  91  yr. 
TF  -  72  yr. 
EB  -  84  yr. 
RH  -  87  yr. 
W  -  78  yr. 
JW  -  73  yr. 
BW  -  66  yr. 
AR  -         yr. 


n;  confusion,  poor  eyesight 
n;  has  cancer 

n;  yf^ry  frail,  ulcerated  legs 
needs  aeals.  but  otherwise  OK 


nteds  per 

c<>rf  ned 


otherwise  OK 
chair 
needs  neals. 


otherwise  OK 
d  wonan;  yery  frail 
d  woman;  severe  arthritis,  very  frail 
d  %«oman;  emotional  problems 
d  woman;  forgetful,  had  stroke 
d  woman;  confused,  frail 
d  woman;  confused,  broke  hip 
d  woman;  needs  meals,  otherwise  OK 
d  nan;  bl  ind 

d  woman;  arthritis,  heart  trouble 
d  woman;  double  amputee,  frail 
d  woman;  blind 
d  woman;   blind 

d  woman;  poor  eyesight,  frail 
d  woman;  confuted    confined  to  wheelchair 
d  woman;  emct  ona     problems,  disabled  from 

tir  »cctdenc 
d  woman;  confused,  falls  alot 
d  woman;  confused,  ulcerated  legs 
d  woman;  disabling  bone  disease 
d  man;  needs  meals,  otherwise  OK 
d  man;  needs  meals,  otherwise  OK 
Id  man;  developmental ly  disabled 
Id  man;  frail 

woman     confused,  frail 
man;  confuted    frai 

fart  nions      ^notional  problems 
needs  ineaU    otherwise  OK 
poor  eyesight    frail 
retovering  frOBi  broken  hip 
tieart  cofrf  tlon 
n;  depression 
Id  woman;  Alzheimers 


Ind.         Board  & 
Living      Lodging 


man; 


Nursing 


Total  #  of  people  who  would  need  Board  &  Lodging 
Total  #  of  people  who  would  need  Nursing  Home 


23 

5 
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Total  cost  of  Board  &  Lodging  care  for  1  yr.  for  23  people  9  $25.44  per  day  >  $213 ,568. 80 
Total  cost  of  Nursing  care  for  1  yr.  for  5  people  9  $57.57  per  day  «     105,065.25 

Total  Cost  $318,634.05 

Cost  of  CHSP  for  1  yr.  for  38  people  9  $16.07  per  day  »  $222,890.90 


Annual  Cost  difference  for  38  persons  $  95,743.15 

In  many  comnunities.  the  savings  could  be  even  greater  if  similar  Board  &  Lodging  programs 
were  not  available. 
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CHSP  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

CHSP,  is  very  effective  in  meeting  our  participants'  needs  because 
it  fills  the  gap  between  our  "one  meal  per  day"  program,  and  our 
Board  and  Lodging  Program,  which  provides  3  meals  per  day,  24-hour 
supervision  and  other  services. 

Since  the  start  of  our  CHSP  program  in  June  1980,  we  have  had  166 
admissions,  and  128  discharges.   In  analyzing  our  admissions,  we 
have  the  following  information: 

1.  Type  of  care  received  prior  to  Admission 

a.  Independent  living  =   136  (82%  of  all  admissions) 

b.  Living  with  family  =    3  (  2%  of  all  admissions) 

c.  Board  and  Lodging  -        14  (  8%  of  all  admissions) 

d.  Nursing  Home  =13  (8%  of  all  admissions) 

2.  Reason  for  Admission 

Needed  more  care  =   136     (82%  of  all  admissions) 
Needed  less  care   =   30     (18%  of  all  admissions) 

3.  Type  of  care  needed 

Long-term  =   135     (81%  of  all  discharges) 

Short-term  (recuperative)   -        31     (19%  of  all  discharges) 

In  analyzing  our  discharges,  we  have  the  following  information: 

1.  Type  of  care  received  following  Discharge 

a.  Independent  living  =  48  (38%  of  all  discharges) 

b.  Living  with  family  =  1  (  1%  of  all  discharges) 

c.  Board  and  Lodging  =  27  (21%  of  all  discharges) 

d.  Nursing  Home  =  40  (31%  of  all  discharges) 

2.  Reason  for  Discharge 

Needed  more  care   =  68     (53%  of  all  discharges) 
Needed  "less  care   =   48     (38%  of  all  discharges) 

There  is  much  movement  within  the  program,  both  to  higher  and 
lesser  levels  of  care.   Because  of  the  services  offered  by  the 
CHSP,  many  individuals  have  avoided  or  delayed  inappropriate 
nursing  home  placement.   The  following  are  average  lengths  of 
stay  under  the  CHSP  since  the  program  began: 

1.  Individuals  currently  under  the  program  -  27.28  months 

2.  All  individuals  admitted  and  discharged  -  13.19  months 
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FIVE  YEAR  DATA  SUMMARY 

We  recently  collected  data  on  our  residents  after  five  years  of  our  Congregate 
Program  at  King  Manor. 

I.  Basic  Information 

Opened  May.  1979 

98  Units 

Average  number  of  residents  -  103 

II.  Turnover  rate  - 

Approximately  double  the  rate  than  In  our  traditional  elderly  buildings. 
Served  216  persons  to  date 

III.  Service  Movement 

General  Congregate  - 

43X  of  all  basic  congregate  eventually  needed  CHSP  or  B&L  services  in  5  year 
period. 

About  SOX  -  higher  -  1  service  change 
50t  -  2  to  5  service  need  changes 

IV.  CHSP 

Of  people  who  leave  program: 

502  need  more 
SOX  need  less 
Population  more  stable  -  20X  service  changes 

V.  BOARD  &  LODGING 

SOX  change  to  lower  service 

20X  change  and  remain 

lOX  change  but  then  require  additional  services  again 

Nursing  Home  admittees  -  29X  of  total  B&L  population 

Age  Range  -53-90  years 

What  happens  to  them: 

1/3  -  33X  expire  5  mos.-  5  yrs. 
45X  still  in  B&L 
22X  return  to  nursing  home  for  medical  services 

Average  length  of  stay  -  2  years 

VI.  Persons  who  left  the  program: 

Overall  population  serviced  (216) 

29X-  -  nursing  home        2  -  1  ratio  (same) 
14X  -  expired  however,  quality  of  life  improved 

We  know,  and  now  have  documents  to  support  it,  that  congregate  housing  with  multi- 
levels  of  care  has  prevented  or  delayed  institutionalization  and  that  frail  elderly 
can  and  should  be  ass  sted  by  service  programs  that  keep  them  at  a  reasonably  inde- 
pendent level.  We  know  congregate  housing  is  necessary  to  fill  the  gap  between 
traditional  housing  and  nursing  homes. 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  I'll  refer  this  question,  to  Mr.  Glenn  but  ac- 
tually I  think  it  addresses  itself  in  common  to  everyone  of  the 
members  of  the  panel. 

Recently  I've  been  getting  letters  from  New  York,  principally, 
from  obviously  elderly  and  they're  sa3dng,  well,  I  think  I  had — the 
majority  are  sa3dng — why  do  you  have  compulsory  meal  programs? 
One  or  two  saying  please  keep  the  program. 

A  recently  released  GAO  survey  of  930  202  projects  found  that 
out  of  the  512  projects  offering  meal  programs  only  98  required 
tenants  to  participate  on  a  mandatory  basis. 

However,  GAO  found  that  of  the  projects  requiring  mandatory 
meals,  60  percent  do  not  accept  food  stamps,  71  percent  do  not  offer 
any  financial  subsidies  for  meals,  53  percent  require  residents  to 
pay  for  meals  missed  due  to  illness,  and  29  percent  require  resi- 
dents to  pay  for  meals  missed  due  to  vacation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  80  percent  of  the  202  sponsors  providing 
meals  have  managed  to  create  voluntary  programs  and  if  71  per- 
cent of  the  mandatory  meal  providers  do  not  help  lower  income 
residents  pay  for  their  meals,  we  can  no  longer  permit  sponsors  of 
housing  intended  for  our  lowest  income  senior  citizens  to  require, 
as  a  condition  for  occupancy;  that  those  seniors  also  pay  for  a 
meals  program  they  don't  like  or  cannot  afford. 

The  question  is  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  help  sponsors  pres- 
ently offering  a  mandatory  meals  program  to  transition  into  a  vol- 
untary program? 

Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Chairihan,  we  appreciate  the  question.  It's  a 
good  one. 

National  Church  Residences  has  no  mandatory  meals  program. 
Our  facilities  are  independent  housing.  We  do  have  in  one  facility 
that  is  a  combination  of  Farmers  Home  and  HUD-assisted  section 
8,  a  limited  meals  program.  So  out  of  our  personal  experience  we 
can't  answer  your  question. 

We  would  refer  you  to  a  part  of  the  report  that  is  in  your  hand 
where  GAO  indicated  that  70  percent  of  those  that  were  participat- 
ing in  the  meals  program  were  satisfied  with  the  program.  Fur- 
thermore, the  information  we  have  is  that,  in  a  recent  study  by 
GAO,  80  percent  of  those  participating  would  not  want  to  withdraw 
from  these  programs  if  permitted  to  do  so.  We'll  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide more  information  and  data  for  your  committee. 

Chairman  GtOnzalez.  But  the  HUD  report  indicated  those  70  per- 
cent said  they  would  be  willing  to  participate  if  it  were  voluntary, 
if  I  remember. 

Mr.  Glenn.  You  may  be  right. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  believe  that  was  the  interpretation  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  may  have  referred  in  your  statement  to 
that  statistic. 

Nevertheless — yes.  Reverend? 

Mr.  Crook.  Our  facility  is  16  or  17  years  old.  When  it  was  built  it 
was  the  intent  of  HUD,  I  think,  to  provide  community  space.  We 
had  a  very  large  dining  room  provided  and  a  full  commercial  kitch- 
en which  was  allowed  in  the  construction  costs.  It  became  obligato- 
ry for  us  to  furnish  the  dining  room. 
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Over  the  years,  we  have  attempted  to  run  meals  programs  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  We  could  never  really  make  it  work  on  a  volim- 
tary  basis.  We  do  not  have  mandatory  meals. 

We've  had  times  when  residents  have  done  cooking.  We  have, 
over  the  years,  brought  the  meals  programs  in  from  the  commimi- 
ty,  from  the  AAA-agency  funded  meals  programs,  that  kind  of 
thing. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  the  CHSP  Program  where  we  could 
afford  to  pay  the  cooks,  which  is  where  the  cost  is.  If  one  could 
afford  to  pay  the  cooks,  then  I  think  that  would  be  quite  workable. 

I  guess  the  question  would,  be  and  I  throw  this  out  just  as  a  sug- 
gestion, if  a  staff  person  in  the  body  of  a  cook  were  allowed  in  oper- 
ational costs,  which  I  think  would  be  questionable  at  this  point, 
then  I  think  it  could  be  worked  nicely.  But  I'm  not  into  it  so  I'm 
not — that's  just  a  sort  of  an  observation. 

I  do  know,  however,  from  the  reports  that  we  get  the  court  sys- 
tems have  found  that  the  mandatory  meals  program  seems  to  be 
acceptable.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  deal  with  any  more  than  that's 
what  we  understand  from  the  rulings. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  of  course,  again  Mr.  Glenn  referred 
to  court  rulings  as  to  what's  possible  legally.  In  other  words  the  in- 
terpretation, as  I  remember,  was  the  legality  of  the  contract  that 
called  for  an  arrangement  based  on  mandatory  means  said  it  was 
all  right  as  a  contractual  obligation. 

And  I  realize,  you  know,  that  reports  and  statistics  can  show  one 
thing  but  that  the  real  life  applicability,  as  the  reverend  pointed 
out,  that  who  really  isn't  for  voluntary  and,  of  course,  that  should 
be  the  aim. 

But  if  in  the  reality  of  administering  the  program  where  you 
have  varying  conditions  among  the  tenants,  as  you  will  and  aptly 
described,  you  didn't  quite  succeed  except  on  a  subsidized  system  or 
established  system.  It  wasn't  mandatory  but  that  was  the  only  way 
you  could  really  deliver  collectively  en  masse  to  the  tenants. 

What  I  was  asking  was  from  a  practical  standpoint  if  it  were  de- 
cided to  move  from  a  purely  mandatory  program  to  a  voluntary 
one,  how  could  that  be  worked  out  in  transition?  Well,  I  think 
you've  touched  on  it  and  that  is,  well,  give  us  the  money  and  we'll 
be  able  to  do  it. 

I  think — I  can  see  the  problem. 

Mr.  Glenn,  I  think  you  had  something  you  wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  Glenn.  In  the  practical  aspects  of  it,  and  I  appreciate  that 
Texas  practicality.  I  think  we  need  to  be  aware  that  the  GAO  study 
indicated  that  70  percent  of  the  elderly  participants  in  the  manda- 
tory meals  program  are  pleased  with  them.  And  I  think  that's  obvi- 
ously a  high  percentage. 

On  the  question  of  mandatory-voluntary,  let  me  just  indicate 
that  we  developed  a  project  in  Wooster,  OH — talking  about  col- 
leges, that's  my  college.  And  the  local  sponsors  felt  there  had  to  be 
mandatory  meals.  This  was  back  in  the  early  202  Program.  In  our 
exploration  of  whether  or  not  that  would  be  financially  feasible,  we 
talked  to  Council  Gardens,  a  Jewish  facility  in  Cleveland,  and  they 
had  a  mandatory  meals  program  but  said  that  were  it  not  for  the 
extraneous  support  of  Jewish  Federation,  it  would  be  an  economic 
disaster. 
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fKEMEJBL  Yss.  Mr..  GaRfffi. 

VfiL  I  JOSH  wasfieii  ib^  noiia^  aot  oteMncMmii  dbjifi  I 
^aoc  oeraoiiy  icsc&xzk  ?r«csps»&  W  dMi^  dk^M  a^M^ 


ikp  HUD^ifiscTHi  n«t|9^.  And  litts^  «i^rii(  li»^c^ 
«iE!  w^kAb-  m-  ace  s  unuwegt  is  feagifete  M  ;9dl  <^  ifei^  ¥ii  ;ji 

AssBHsedL  CBtKaSTfl  dimk  it  s  vwthy  ^^:§idmi^  >mnr  in- 
deiith  RseoRftL 

Mr.  Mafp.  Mr-  ChaoTsaxL  if  the  sdbecnimitte^  wishi^  no  :$ae^  4Mi 
fffirirm  meak  serrke.  it  mar  wish  to  r^t  oar  lT>uiul  r^X^^n^^i^Ct 
at  2801  l^h  Stmt.  XW.  bore  in  Washii^!tc«i.  DC.  M^BA  B^l^ilw 
GO  14th  Street.  5-5«Kr-okL  li->«iiit  302  prcQect.  Wew  K»d  mMt^^ 
there  for  the  past  5  i«a2s  vithcwt  anj  suppletnetiml  ftuidsi  ffvMKi 
other  soaroes.  As  a  matter  of  £acl.  this  profram  ws^  dti^l  in  tl^ 
Jannarr  L  IS^S.  editiao  of  the  Wa^iington  Fbst>  >Mro  $^nk«nx  in 
the  ewast  yoa  want  to  anahrs  the  question  of  the  pmctienl  ;»$|^iK1;j^ 
of  an  eooDomicallT  TidUe  meal  system  in  a  2Q±. 

Qiairman  Gokzalzz.  A  inriimtarT  meal  svslefn.  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Mafp.  Yes. 

Qiairman  Gonzalez.  Yes.  Yes.  Mr.  George,  you  mnde  oiv^  conv 
mrat  th»e.  Yoo  didn't  mean  to  say  that  the^  m<Mrt|sn^  j^rraiv^ 
mrat  was  bong  subsidized  partially  by  paym^it  of  the  menK 

Mr.  Gbobgs.  W^  in  establishing  the  feasibiUty  fw  a  p^rtkukr 
protject— of  course,  the  cash-flow  pla3fs  a  very  heavy  part  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  o(  the  mortgage.  And  tl^  amount  of  the  nvoort^ 
gage  in  relation  to  the  cost  o(  production,  if  it  isn't  within  a  rather 
narrow  framework  of  the  cost  production  where  the  sponsors  hiiive 
to  make  a  omtribution  of  equity,  the  project  just  doesn't  ^>  (W^ 
ward,  because  sponsors  historically  will  not  put  very  much  in  their 
own  equity  contribution  into  a  HUD-insured  project  to  make  it  (ea« 
sible.  They  want  a  hi^  mortgage  that  will  cover  most  of  the  co?Jit  of 
producing  that  facility. 

And  if  there  is  in  a  situation  where  they  need  the  revenue  (Von^ 
the  meals,  from  the  mandatory  meals,  to  bring  up  the  caah*flow  to 
support  a  particular  mortgage,  it  may  have  a  decided  efTect  on 
whether  or  not  a  particular  facility  is  being  built  in  that  are«i 
where  it  may  be  badly  needed. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  of  course,  when  we  define  mandatory 
meals  program,  what  we're  saying  is  that  mandatory  in  the  »enae 
that  it  is  a  prerequisite  for  occupancy. 

Now  what  I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Simmons'  testimonv,  we'll  get 
that  particular  article  to  get  more  details,  but  any  other  details 
you  might  have,  because  I  thought,  well,  maybe  perhaos  if  we  could 
have  some  suggestions  as  to  a  viable  transition  vehicle  firom  man- 
datory to  voluntary  based  on  perhaps  a  request  for  recognition  of 
additional  funds.  But  I  would  ask  the  witnesses  that  if  something 
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occurs  to  them  in  the  interim,  they  would  so  advise  us.  We  are 
open  to  suggestions. 

Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Glenn.  We  appreciate  the  give  and  take.  Let  me  simply  ob- 
serve that  a  175-unit  facility  is  rare.  NCR,  as  previously  indicated, 
has  50-plus  facilities,  none  of  which  have  175  units  under  202.  And, 
certainly,  today,  under  HUD's  constraints,  a  175  unit  is  a  rare  bird 
indeed. 

Also,  the  question  of  equity  that  Mr.  George  touched  on  relating 
to  202,  not  to  insured  projects,  the  intent,  we  believe,  of  Congress 
was  that  this  really  be  a  100-percent  financing.  And  it's  not  today. 

We  have  a  project  here  in  Maryland  where  HUD  is  sa3ring  we 
have  to  come  up  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  as  equity  for 
the  project,  and  this  was  never  the  congressional  intent. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  That's  true. 

Mr.  Glenn.  And  we  would  hope  that  this  committee  and  Con- 
gress would  get  some  specific  guidelines  to  HUD  because  it's  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

One  other  aspect  of  working  with  HUD  today  is  they  say  they 
give  you  18  months.  We  had  13  1983  awards  that  were  funded. 
Only  1  out  of  13  has  been  processed  by  HUD.  The  other  12  are  now 
beyond  the  18-month  limits. 

In  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Abrams  sometime  ago,  he  was  decr3ring 
the  lack  of  nonsponsors'  alacrity  in  getting  these  into  operation. 
And  we  pointed  out  to  him  through  one  of  our  consultants  that  the 
average  processing  time  of  HUD  is  23  months,  beyond,  5  months 
beyond  their  own  targeting  date. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  That's  true. 

Mr.  Glenn.  And  this  is  impossible  to  work  with,  and  the  frustra- 
tions and  the  bureaucracy  of  working  with  HUD  today  is  almost 
impossible.  And  their  architectural  requirements,  they  come  up 
with  incredible  requirements  for  meeting  HUD's  cost  containment 
regulations,  and  so  they're  little  gods  sitting  back  in  their  own  of- 
fices. You  have  to  comply  with  it. 

Then  you  come  in  and  you're  over  budget  and  they  say,  "Well, 
that's  tough.  You  have  to  go  to  Washington  and  meet  the  fair 
market  constraints." 

Well,  it's  impossible  because  their  architectural  section  has  in- 
sisted upon  certain  features  that  we  as  developers  know  are  not  re- 
alistic. And  they  say,  "Hey,  that's  tough.  You  do  it  our  way  or  else 
you  don't  do  it.' 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  That's  true,  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Crook. 

Mr.  Crook.  Yes,  meals  service  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  CHSP 
Program  has  made  possible  for  us.  We  have  an  average  of  35 
people  in  the  program  in  the  course  of  the  year  and,  in  addition, 
about  200  residents  of  a  150-unit  facility.  We  have  a  program 
worked  up  to  meet  their  needs.  Of  the  200  residents,  probably  30  on 
any  given  week  will  sign  up  for  meals.  So  that  CHSP  programs,  not 
only  serving  the  needs  of  the  participants,  is  also  serving  the  needs 
of  nonparticipants. 

And,  again,  it's  because  the  CHSP  Program  allows  the  hiring  of 
cook. 
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Now  I  think  the  wisdom  of  your  putting  the  $10  million  in  the 
H.R.  1  might  in  fact  address  that  whole  mandatory  meals  program, 
if  the  various  people  could  then  be  involved  in  a  CHSP. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  That's  true. 
Let  me  say,  Mr.  Glenn,  you,  of  course,  are  quite  correct.  We  have 
been  very  much*  concerned  because  persons  like  yourself  and  others 
in  other  areas  of  housing  have  been  constantly  conveying  to  the 
committee  the  fact  that  we've  confronted — I  don't  call  HUD  "Fort 
HUD"  for  nothing.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  It's  turned  out  to  be  a  major  assault  on  a 
garrison  because  through  rules,  regulations,  implementations  of 
what  obviously — where  there  should  be  no  confusion.  The  language 
of  the  law  is  clear.  The  legislative  history  of  the  committee  reports 
accompanying  the  legislation  are  very  clear.  They  are  limpid  clear, 
if  that  s  possible  in  legislative  or  Government  language.  But  I  must 
admire  the  language.  It  has  been  very  clear. 

But,  yet,  we  have  had  to  have  major  confrontations  with  HUD, 
where  obviously  the  motivation  is  the  intent  of  the  administrators 
to  not  carry  out  the  congressional  intent,  and  to  do  under  those 
programs  or  policies  that  they  don't  like,  have  never  accepted,  have 
always  fought  and  resisted.  I  had  the  Secretary  of  HUD  right  there 
where  you  are  in  the  case  of  the  Emergency  Home  Mortgage  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983.  We  had  the  same  then  facing  us  with  H.R.  1 
this  year. 

And  he  sat  right  there  and  he  said,  "Well,  you  know,  we're 
against  it  totally.  It's  not  needed.  It  won't  work.  Of  course  *  *  *  " 

I  said.  Well,  suppose  the  Congress  approves  it?  Will  you  adminis- 
ter it?" 

Well,  no  question  that  his  answer  was  very,  very  questionable.  I 
had  to  remind  him  of  the  constitutional  oath  that  the  President 
takes  to  faithfully  execute  the  laws  of  the  country.  And  we  are  the 
ones  that  shape  those  laws.  So  that  we  are  confronted  with  admin- 
istrative problems.  But  they  have  everything  to  do  with  carrying 
out  the  congressional  intent  of  the  programs. 

We've  had  a  fight  at  every  step  at  every  page  of  each  volume  of 
announced  and  promulgated  rules  and  regulations,  or  intended 
rules  and  regulations.  We've  tried  to  enforce  what  we  call  section 
7(o)  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 

But  it's  very  difficult  and  I,  for  one,  have  always  been  a  respector 
of  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  our  policy,  our  political  func- 
tion and  the  administrative  function.  I  have  been  respectful  of  it. 
But  I'm  also  very,  very  resistant  to  any  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch.  And  that's  what  we've  had.  We've  had  an  open 
defiance,  a  challenge  to  the  Congress.  And  so  it's  been  very  frus- 
trating. 

But  what  you  report  is  very  true  and  very  accurate.  Now  our  di- 
lemma is  also  compounded  by  the  fact  that  we  are  confronted  with 
an  administration  that  countered  programs  and  policies  that  Con- 
gress had  had  in  place,  some  for  40  years,  like  the  insured  FHA. 
And  said,  "Well,  we're  going  to  have  a  Presidential  Commission 
and  see  what  happens." 

Well,  the  Presidential  Commission  was  formed  and  deliberated 
and  handed  down  its  decision  or  report.  And  based  on  that  report, 
the  administration  came  up  with  one  or  two  programs.  They  were 
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offering  them  no  later  than  3  months  ago  as  the  alternative  solu- 
tion. 

The  President  has  abandoned  those  completely,  even  those.  The 
Secretary  of  HUD  went  to  the  National  Home  Builders  Convention 
in  Texas  and  announced  the  fact.  He  said,  "We're  pinning  our 
whole  thing  on  the  voucher  program." 

The  very  next  day  the  President  announced  through  his  budget 
message  the  abandonment  of  those  very  programs. 

So  what  do  you  do? 

Of  course,  I  know  what  we  should  do  and  should  have  done  all 
along.  But  the  collective  body  of  535  individuals  is  not  quite  capa- 
ble of  rising  in  a  unitary  purposeful,  quick  action  as  the  Executive. 
So  it  takes  time. 

You  have  been  most  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  carry  through  in 
the  forging  of  these  policies.  We  have  a  real  task  thisvear.  Of 
course,  it's  the  year  of  truth,  as  I  have  said,  and  repeat.  This  year, 
either  the  Congress  reaffirms  or  it  abandons  the  national  commit- 
ments that  Congresses  have  made  for  40  to  44  years.  And  so  it  is. 

And  you're  very  helpful  because  you're  coming  from  the  diverse 
sections  of  our  country,  and  giving  testimony  as  to  what  the  needs 
are.  I  hear  a  lot  about  a  freeze. 

Well,  what  I  say  is  that  if  the  administration  says  that  is  a  com- 
promise and  says,  well,  all  right — at  this  point,  they  don't  seem  to 
be.  I  think,  ultimately,  that's  what  they'll  be  saying.  If  the  Con- 
gress can  get  the  country  to  freeze — if  they  can  freeze  births,  for 
instance,  why  then  I'll  go  along  with  the  freeze.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  You  and  I  know  that  isn't  realistic.  It 
doesn't  come  from  real  life.  It  isn't  what  our  constituencies  are  tell- 
ing us  anyway,  anybody  who  bothers  to  go  and  meet  with  them. 

So  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  those  of  you  who 
traveled  large  distances.  And  we  will  be  in  communication  with 
you,  and  we'll  be  looking  forward  to  receiving  the  reports  you,  Rev- 
erend Crook,  have  promised.  And  also  whatever  you,  Mr.  Simmons, 
can  give  us  with  respect  to  the  successful  voluntary  meals  program. 

So  thank  you  very  much.  Have  a  safe  and  happy  return  to  home. 

Mr.  Glenn.  We  think  we  need  another  President  from  Texas, 
and  if  you  run  in  1988,  we'll  vote  for  you,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  you  know,  the  Californians  used  to 
complain  about  the  Texans  dominating,  and  I  said,  "Well,  given 
what  you've  given  us  in  recent  years,  I  think  you'll  all  opt  to  have 
the  Texans."  [Laughter.]  [Applause.] 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Our  next  panel  consists  of  Mr.  Randall 
Smith,  who  is  a  resident  of  St.  Margaret's  House,  New  York,  NY, 
and  cochairman  of  the  Senior  Citizens  Committee  Against  Manda- 
tory Meal  Programs. 

So  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  panel  that  is  just  leaving  might 
wish  to  stay  and  listen  to  him. 

Incidentally,  he  is  the  only  resident  or  tenant  that  we  are  going 
to  have  as  a  witness,  and  it  will  be  very  interesting. 

We  have  Ms.  Patricia  Eaton,  the  manager  of  Clyde  Simon  Lake- 
view  Apartments  in  Bath,  NY,  former  board  member,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  we  have  Joy  Blumkin,  Esq.,  West- 
chester Legal  Services  of  White  Plains,  NY. 
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If  there  is  no  objection  or  if  the  other  two  witnesses  do  not  have 
time  constraints,  it  is  my  intention  to  recognize  Mr.  Smith  first  be- 
cause, as  I  said  and  repeat,  he  is  the  only  live  and  kicking  resident 
we  are  going  to  have  here  in  the  hearings,  and  it  will  be  very  im- 
portant to  listen  to  him,  and  also  because  I  have  suggested  to  some 
of  the  departing  witnesses  may  wish  to  stay  over  to  hear  Mr. 
Smith's  testimony. 

So  without  any  further  ado  and  with  no  objection,  we  recognize 
Mr.  Smith. 

STATEMENT  OF  RANDALL  SMITH,  RESIDENT,  ST.  MARGARET'S 
HOUSE,  NEW  YORK,  NY,  AND  COCHAIRMAN,  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
FIGHTING  MANDATORY  MEALS 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  thank  you.  Congressman  Gonzalez.  Your 
name,  a  Texas  name,  has  been  talked  about  a  great  deal  in  a  senior 
citizen  202  project  in  Manhattan  in  the  last 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  as  I  tell  some  of  my  fellow  members 
here,  very  few  of  them  have  the  pride  to  have  such  a  gentle  and 
American  surname  as  mine.  [Laughter.] 

But  actually,  down  in  Texas  "Gonzalez"  is  a  "Smith"  of  the 
Southwest. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  but  there  should  be  good  ESP  coming  down  from 
the  area  of  the  Fulton  Fish  Market,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and 
Chinatown  and  Wall  Street,  which  is  where  we  are. 

Giairman  Gonzalez.  East  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  look  right  across  the  river  to  Brooklyn  Heights, 
but  we  look  down  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  [Laughter.] 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  I  have  submitted  for  the 
record,  and  I  am  not  going  to  touch  on  it  because  it  covers  in  writ- 
ing what  we  thought  we  were  going  to  be  saying  down  here  until 
we  arrived  yesterday  and  discovered  that  after  15  months — maybe 
it  is  16  months — since  November  1983  that  GAO  had  finally  com- 
pleted the  report  that  we  had  been  holding  our  breath  for,  we  had 
been  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  waiting  for,  and  it  pops 
up  yesterday. 

So  last  night  I  was  up  to  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  trying  to  deci- 
pher their  statistics,  which  I  think  are  faulty.  I  think  they  are — 
GAO,  I  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  to,  but  the  statistics 
they  have  in  this  report,  this  long-awaited  15-month  report,  are 
bad.  They  are  bad  statistics  and  need  to  be  examined  by  a  statisti- 
cian. 

Second,  the  GAO  report,  in  a  very  fascinating  way  avoids  the 
tenants  in  favor — except  for  the  one  survey,  who  are  some  satisfied 
tenants.  It  doesn't  apparently  go  into  the  dissatisfied  tenants,  who 
have  gone  to  court  for  the  last  3  or  4  years,  to  Federal  court,  to  try 
to  get  the  mandatory  meal  plans  voided  on  the  grounds  that  they 
constitute  a  form  of  rent  when  they  are  a  precondition  to  admis- 
sion. 

We  have  lost  that  at  the  Supreme  C!ourt  level.  We  are  still  pursu- 
ing the  fact  that  mandatoiy  meals  are  a  violation  of  antitrust  laws. 
We  have  50  restaurants  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  our  building, 
including  a  McDonald's  across  the  street  and  Chinatown  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away  with  more  restaurants  per  square  inch  than  any 
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part  of  the  United  States.  We  have  all  the  Wall  Street  clerks' 
lunchrooms  in  the  vicinity.  We  are  loaded  with  options,  but  we  are 
forced — let's  change  the  words  here. 

"Mandatory" — we  have  stopped  using  the  word  "mandatory." 
We  went  to  the  dictionary,  and  we  found  that  "compulsoiy"  was  a 
better  term  because  when  you  are  forced  to  do  something  it  is  com- 
pulsory. 

"Mandatory"  is  one  of  those  tricky  words  that  some  people  don't 
understand  what  it  means.  You  are  compelled  to  eat  365  meals  in  a 
year  in  a  profitmaking  cafeteria.  Boy,  that  is  punishment. 

The  only  other  place  you  get  that  is  in  Sing  Sing  or  Attica  or 
someplace  like  that,  or  maybe  a  seaman  aboard  ship  or  maybe  a 
private  in  the  Army  may  have  to  be  forced  to  eat. 

When  you  have  no  competition,  no  free  enterprise,  no  need  to  so- 
licit trade  by  having  appetizing  meals,  believe  you  me,  we  get  bad 
meals  because  once  the  contract  is  signed  for  around  $350,000 — it  is 
not  chicken  feed — the  food  contractor  who  makes  a  profit  as  well 
as  a  management  fee,  from  then  on  he  doesn't  have  to  deliver  any- 
thing. 

And  the  rules — you  ought  to  see  the  rules.  If  you  have  soup,  you 
can't  have  salad.  If  you  have  more  than  two  slices  of  bread,  you 
can't  have  dessert — that  kind  of  nonsense. 

And  here's  the  senior  citizens  standing  in  line,  as  many  as  20,  30 
people  standing  in  line  for  up  to  15,  20  minutes,  on  their  crutches, 
with  their  walkers,  with  their  pacemakers,  to  get  in  and  get  their 
tray  and  find  which  of  the  two  entres  they  want,  and  they  discover 
that  everybody  ahead  of  them  took  the  good  entre  and  they  have 
got  the  leftover  entre,  and  these  entres  are  steam  table  entres. 

Well,  obviously,  not  everybody  is  satisfied,  and  yet  the  landlord  is 
satisfied.  The  landlord  is  very  satisfied,  and  that  is  what  GAO  sur- 
veyed, the  landlords.  Are  the  landlords  satisfied  with  the  thing?  Of 
course,  they  are  satisfied.  If  they  weren't  satisfied,  they  would 
abandon  it  and  go  to  voluntary  long  since. 

So  the  landlords  are  satisfied;  the  tenants  are  not  satisfied,  the 
senior  citizens. 

I  might  say  that  we  are  getting  a  little  paranoiac  by  this  time, 
since  we  contributed  how  many  billion  dollars  it  was  to  the  Amex  a 
couple  of  years  ago  through  the  Presidential  Commission.  We  were 
the  ones  that  made  the  donation  by  getting  our  COLAs  chopped, 
and  it  looks  like  we  are  up  for  another  chop  again  because  we  are 
not  very  well  organized. 

It  may  not  matter  to  the  higher  income  senior  citizens  in 
ARERP.  The  Black  Panthers  seemed  to  have  gone  semi-out-of-exist- 
ence,  probably  by  aging  and  attrition  and  death  or  something.  So 
we  are  going  to  start  the  Black  Tigers — I  mean  the  Gray  Tigers. 

Did  I  say  Black  Panthers?  I  meant  Gray  Panthers. 

So  we  are  going  to  start  the  Gray  Tigers,  who  are  going  to  be  the 
activists,  I  hope 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Excuse  me,  the  Black  Panther  Eldridge 
Cleaver  turned  Republican  last  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  see.  [Laughter.] 

Lots  of  luck.  Lots  of  luck. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  you  know  what  Sam  Rayburn  used  to 
say  about  Texans.  You  know,  in  the  older  days  in  the  rural  areas 
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amenities  came  a  little  slower,  and  finally  they  got  inside  plumb- 
ing. He  said,  the  trouble  with  that  is  that  once  we  give  them  inside 
plumbing  they  turn  Republican.  [Laughter.] 

So  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  they  will  probably  become  holy-rollers  in  the 
year  2,000. 

I  didn't  mean  to  get  aside,  but  I  am  tempted  to  because  the  first 
time  I  came  to  Washington  to  testify  on  something  it  was  on  the 
Wagner  Act,  to  get  the  Wagner  Act  passed,  to  get  Social  Security, 
to  get  unemployment  insurance  in  the  days  when  your  neighbor 
Maury  Maverick  was  down  here  and  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  Con- 
gressman, and  the  National  Youth  Act. 

And  then  the  next  time  I  came  down  it  was  on  the  Neutralitjr 
Act  in  connection  with  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  when  we  didn  t 
get  that,  except  for  John  T.  Bernard  and  what's  his  name,  why,  I 
went  to  Spain  and  was  in  the  Lincoln  Brigade. 

I  came  back  and  was  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and  then  came 
down  here  a  couple  of  times  on  the  Seaman's  Bill  of  Rights  and  un- 
employment insurance  for  seamen.  We  were  the  only  industrial 
workers  that  didn't  have  those  benefits  who  had  5,000  casualties  at 
sea.  We  didn't  get  that  either. 

We  have  won  some,  we  have  lost  some,  and  I  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems, and  I  certainly  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  which  will 
probably  be  the  last  hurrah  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  on  congres- 
sional concerns. 

If  I  can  get  back  on  the  subject,  let  me  read  something  here. 
There's  over  300  tenants  in  our  building,  and  we  are  enthused — 
enthused — about  section  202.  It  is  a  marvelous  program  for  inde- 
pendent living.  We  want  to  be  independent,  and  we  can  be. 

I  can  be  independent.  I  can  fry  eggs,  make  an  omelot,  make  a 
beef  stew  as  well  as  I  have  been  able  to  for  50  years.  I  have  been 
able  to  take  care  of  my  own  nutrition.  I  wouldn't  be  69  years  old  if 
I  hadn't  been  pretty  good  with  nutrition  and  deciding  what  I  need 
to  eat. 

And  I  don't  need  my  landlord  to  tell  me,  and  I  don't  need  my 
landlord  to  tell  me  to  get  dressed  and  come  down.  I  have  to  come 
down  to  pick  up  my  mail  anyway,  or  maybe  I  want  to  go  for  a 
walk. 

So  I  don't  need  to  be  told  by  my  landlord  to  get  dressed  and  come 
down.  I  don't  have  to  be  inspected  by  my  landlord. 

And  those  are  the  three  reasons  they  give  for  compulsory  meals. 
We  want  to  force  you  to  get  dressed.  We  don't  want  you  to  stay  in 
your  apartment  and  enjoy  yourself,  and  we  want  to  tell  you  what 
you  should  eat,  which  is  these  cafeteria  meals  which  make  every- 
body sick. 

Incidentally,  since  we  started  protesting  this  thing,  four  of  our 
members  have  died.  The  gentleman  said  don't  rush  into  this.  I  say 
please  speed  it  up,  all  due  haste,  all  due  possibilities.  We  can't  wait 
forever. 

We  get  stuck  for  this  $110  a  month,  and  if  we  want  to  go  and  eat 
with  our  kids  or  our  brother  or  our  sister  who  lives  someplace  near 
us,  it  costs  us  $3.50  before  we  walk  out  the  door  because  we  have  to 
pay  for  these  365  meals. 
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If  we  want  to  go  on  a  vacation — nobody  much  can  afford  a  vaca- 
tion on  a  low  income,  but  let's  say  we  want  to  go  to  the  country  for 
a  weekend  or  something,  we  got  to  figure  out  that  it  is  costing  us 
$3.50  a  day  because  we  have  paid  for  something  we  don't  get. 

On  up  to  fantastic  things,  like  an  84-year-old  gentleman  who 
lives  in  the  building  who  went  to  the  hospital  for  4  months  and 
paid  $440  for  meals  in  the  building  while  he  was  in  the  hospital 
eating  hospitsd  food,  which  was  a  little  better. 

And  if  anybody  knows  hospital  food,  why,  an3rthing  that  is  better 
than  hospital  food  is  probably  is  almost  as  good  as  Sing  Sing  or 
Attica  or  something  like  that.  They  can  riot,  we  can't.  [Laughter.] 

I  have  lost  my  train  of  thought.  Let  me  recapture  it  here.  I  get  a 
little  carried  away.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  very  emotional  about  this. 

We  had  to  go  to  court — or  other  people  before  me  had  to  go  to 
court  to  force  this  particular  housing  project  to  open  up  to  minori- 
ties. It  was  set  up  by  the  grace  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
and  they  had  a  whole  batch  of  registration  of  elderly  people  from 
the  Trinity  Church  but  they  didn't  have  any  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans, 
or  Chinese,  and  here  it  is  right  beside  Chinatown. 

They  went  to  court  and  got  a  stipulation  out  of  the  court,  an 
agreement  out  of  court  settlement,  that  forced  them  to  open  up. 

One  reason  they  didn't  have  Hispanics  is  they  advertised  in  Eng- 
lish in  a  Spanish  language  paper  on  a  Wednesday  and  had  a  dead- 
line for  applications  on  a  Friday,  after  the  Wednesday  announce- 
ment in  English.  But  that  was  one  example  in  the  court  case. 

But  they  came  around,  and  it  is  now  a  wonderful  mix,  a  diverse 
mix,  one  reason  I  was  glad  to  get  in  there.  My  neighbor  on  one  side 
is  a  Chinese.  My  neighbor  on  the  other  side  is  a  Puerto  Rican.  The 
person  across  the  hall  is  a  black,  and  down  the  hall  is  an  Orthodox 
Jew  and  over  here  is  a  Reformed  Jew.  It  is  Italians — I  met  one  of 
the  tenants  the  other  day;  he  is  a  Frenchman  who  was  a  captain  of 
a  ship  at  Dunkirk. 

So  you  have  marvelous  mixes  of  people,  and  we  socialize  natural- 
ly. We  don't  need  to  have  a  compulsory  meal  program  in  order  to 
make  us  socialize.  We  socialize  because  we  are  friendly  people.  We 
live  in  the  same  building,  and  we  like  some  people  and  some  people 
we  don't. 

So  that  is  the  mandatory. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  other  examples.  There  is  a  retired  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army,  a  retired  captain  in  the  Army.  There  is  an 
Equadorian  official  down  there. 

There  is — the  Chinese  are  particularly  interesting  people  because 
there  are  all  kinds  of  Chinese.  There's  Taiwan  Chinese,  there's 
Hong  Kong  Chinese,  there's  Singapore  Chinese,  there's  San  Fran- 
cisco Chinese,  there's  Gormingtang,  there's  mainland  Chinese. 
None  of  them  can  speak  each  other  s  language,  which  was  a  little 
shocking  because  I  thought  Chinese  people  spoke  to  Chinese  people. 
But  the  Chinese  people  can't  always  speak  to  other  Chinese  people 
because  of  the  languages. 

But  that  cultural  opportunity  is  an  exciting,  wonderful  opportu- 
nity. 

There's  also  an  economic  thing.  The  lowest  income  person— the 
low-income  people  that  we  have  there  are  people — it  is  in  my  state- 
mpnt— are  incomes  like  $365  a  month,  $374,  $306,  $385.  Their  con- 
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tract  rent,  due  to  the  rent  supplement,  is  $65,  $75,  and  then  on  top 
of  that  $110  for  meals  they  don't  want  and  don't  eat. 

Now,  you  can  imagine  a  Puerto  Rican  or  a  Chinese  coming  down 
and  having  veal  or  having  some  of  the  dishes  that  maybe  Epicopa- 
lians  like,  maybe  even  Presbyterians  like  myself,  but  are  not  par- 
ticularly their  cuisine. 

When  I  want  to  buy  groceries,  I  go  to  Chinatown.  The  vegetables, 
the  fish  are  all  cheaper,  better,  fresher  than  any  place  else  you  can 
get. 

So  this  makes  it  unafTordable.  They  are  restricted  by  the  Brook 
amendment  to  30  percent  of  income  for  rent  in  a  Federal  housing 
project,  fine,  and  then  a  bigger  than  that  amount  for  meals  that 
they  don't  want,  don't  eat,  and  so  forth. 

I  came  there  two  years  ago.  I  had  been  on  every  waiting  list  in 
every  section  8  and  section  202  since  I  had  had  open-heart  surgery 
and  had  to  retire  from  my  job  with  Edison  Electric  Institute,  no 
less,  and  I  was  living  in  a  dump  which  was  going  to  be  abandoned 
soon,  and  I  had  applied  every  place.  Waiting  list,  waiting  list,  wait- 
ing list.  Forget  it,  we  won't  even  put  you  on  the  waiting  list.  All 
over  town  and  other  cities,  too. 

And  finally,  one  day  I  got  a  call  from  a  friend,  and  he  said  come 
down  and  make  out  an  application.  I  said,  geez,  I  can't,  they  won't 
take  an  application.  I  called  them  on  the  phone,  and  they  said  they 
had  400  on  the  waiting  list. 

He  said,  never  you  mind,  come  down.  I  came  down.  They  inter- 
viewed me,  gave  me  an  application.  I  got  the  certification  of  my 
income.  Social  Security,  and  so  on,  and  health,  and  they  said  which 
apartment  do  you  want? 

And  3  days  later  I  was  in.  Well,  I  was  asked  to  sign  the  lease 
which  provided  for  these  mandatory  meals.  I  would  have  signed  to 
join  the  Trinity  Church  and  go  to  church  every  Sunday  and  twice 
on  Wednesdays  to  get  into  a  202  project.  Believe  me,  I  was  just  in 
such  a  situation  that— just  one  step  short  of  skidrow — that  I  would 
have  done  an3rthing  to  get  in. 

I  said,  well,  maybe  the  meals  are  OK,  I  don't  know.  So  I  paid  and 
I  tried  the  meals  for  a  month.  The  meals  were  so  bad  I  was  sick  at 
my  stomach.  I  could  only  eat — well,  I  took  the  coffee,  you  know, 
and  I  would  take  maybe  the  salad  and  the  soup,  and  that  would  be 
it.  And  after  a  month,  I  said,  oh,  to  heck  with  it,  I  won't  even 
bother  to  go  down  there  an3rmore. 

And  there  were  arguments  at  the  tables,  and  people  were  social- 
izing that  I  didn't  particularly  want  to  socialize  with,  and  so  on. 

At  any  rate,  but  I  kept  on  paying.  I  paid  for  a  year  and  a  half 
$110  a  month  on  top  of  my  rent  in  order  to  stay  in  the  building, 
and  I  considered  it,  well,  that  is  a  $110  tax  or  payola  or  under-the- 
table,  however  you  want  to  call  it.  I  would  have  done  anything  to 
get  in  there  as  a  precondition  to  getting  in  there. 

But  after  a  year  and  a  half  I  said,  why?  Why  should  I  do  this 
when  it  is — if  it  isn't  unconstitutional,  it  should  be?  It  is  wrong, 
wrong,  wrong  to  impose  conditions  on  defenseless  elderly  people 
who  need  housing  as  a  precondition  to  getting  something  that  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  wisdom  has  provid^  them  with,  and  we 
formed  this  committee,  and  we  have  been  fighting  pretty  vigorous- 
ly ever  since  and  getting  educated,  because  as  we  research  HUD 
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through  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  we  are  coming  on  things 
that  indicate  a  lot  of  investigation  needs  to  be  done. 

I  think  GAO  should  investigate  GAO,  but  I  think  GAO  needs  to 
investigate  some  other  aspects  of  HUD  that  does  not  do  a  good  job 
of  supervising  projects.  As  we  get  the  budgets  and  see  the  budgets 
of  these  loss  operating,  this  is  operating  at  a  loss,  this  compulsory 
meal,  even  they're  guaranteed  350  customers,  guaranteed — how 
would  you  like  to  open  a  restaurant  and  be  guaranteed  350  custom- 
ers a  day  for  a  year?  Pretty  good.  And  within  that,  getting  manage- 
ment fee  and  an  operating  fee. 

You  asked  the  question  about  voluntary  versus  compulsory.  By 
God,  the  voluntaries  are  working.  Restaurants  are  voluntary.  If 
they  have  good  food,  you  go  to  the  restaurant.  If  you  can  afford  it, 
you  go  there.  You  get  your — whatever  it  happens  to  be,  your  ham- 
burger steak  or  whatever  you  choose  to  eat  that  day  or  don't 
choose  to  eat.  But  here  there's  this  monopoly.  It  should  be  super- 
vised by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  because  it  is  not  a  volun- 
tary thing.  There  are  lots  of  food  suppliers  right  in  our  neighbor- 
hood. There's  something  about  15  Meals  on  Wheels'  Programs. 
Within  our  neighborhood.  Within  walking  distance,  and  they  were 
willing  to  deliver  for  the  housebound,  for  50  cents,  not  $3.50,  but  50 
cents.  And  those  are  subsidized.  State  and  city,  and  so  forth. 
There's  many  other  options  of  that  sort. 

What  about  all  the  other  section  202  projects  that  do  have  volun- 
tary that's  working? 

And  then  let's  look  into  the  dozen  or  so  that  have  been  forced  to 
go  to  Federal  court.  Federal  court  to  try  to  get  this  thing  straight- 
ened out.  And  that  takes  a  long  time.  It  happens  that  the  judge  as- 
signed to  our  Federal  court  case  with  the  Legal  Aid  happens  to  be 
Pierre  LaVal,  who's  been  busy  with  Westmoreland  and  now  is 
going  to  be  busy  with  the  Mafia,  and  I  don't  know  when  he's  going 
to  get  down  his  calendar  to  our  case. 

But  we  ask  for  all  deliberate  speed.  We  are  aging,  time  is  pass- 
ing, it  is  frustrating,  it  is  anxiety  provoking. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  anxieties.  Josephine  Gonzales,  73 
years  old.  Social  Security  income  $368,  pays  $73  rent  and  $110  for 
food.  She  says  down  here,  '1  keep  a  telephone  because  my  pace- 
maker is  checked  by  phone  every  2  weeks. '  She  has  to  pay  for  that 
phone,  $25  a  month,  out  of  what's  left,  out  of  what's  left  of  her 
$368,  after  she  pays  her  rent,  and  after  she  pays  her  mandatory 
meals.  Then  she  says,  "Well,  you  know,  I  also  have  to  buy  things 
like  soap,  toilet  paper,  subway  tokens,  postage  stamps,  a  few  other 
things  that  I  have  to  pay  out  of  what's  left." 

Here's  a  Chinese — $450  for  a  couple.  They  pay  $146  rent.  They 
pay  the  mandatory  meal  program  $220.  This  Chinese  says,  "My 
God,  these  big  noses"— which  is  what  Chinese  call  us  Occidentals — 
"they're  crazy.  For  $220,  I  could  feed  20  people.  You  know,  I  need 
bok  choy,  and  I  need  a  little  fish,  and  I  need  a  little  chicken  and  a 
little  pork  and  some  soy  sauce  and  some  onions,  and  I  can  make  a 
meal  for  10  people.  But  for  $220  a  month?  Why  I'm  broke."  And  he 
says  on  his  statement,  "My  savings  are  running  out." 

I  could  go  on  with  these.  I've  got  a  lot  of  for  instances  of  this,  and 
because  this  GAO  thing  was  sprung  on  me  yesterday,  I  feel  that  we 
should  go  back  and  analyze  that  GAO,  because  of  its  weaknesses 
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that  I  saw  at  midnight  last  night,  and  resubmit  them  to  you  as  our 
analysis  of  how  they  fouled  up,  other  than  taking  15  months.  I 
know  they're  busy.  I  know  there's  other  things  in  this  world  like 
deficits  and  MX  missiles  and  freezes  and  things  of  that  sort. 

We're  a  small  problem,  we're  an  ad  hoc  problem,  but  like  Gid- 
eon's battle,  sometimes  these  little  problems  are  important.  They 
assume  an  importance  because  they're  a  question  of  justice  and 
fairness  and  recourse  and  credibility  and  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment. 

I  hope  you  continue  to  fight  as  you  have  fought  to  get  a  little  bit 
of  common  sense  into  this  situation  and  keep  us  in  mind,  because 
we  care  and  we're  watching,  and  we're  appreciative.  We're  very, 
very  appreciative  to  you. 

And  I  have  here  a  note  to  you  identifying  me  as  the  spokesman 
signed  by  about  25  of  their  executive  committee,  which  I'd  like  to 
submit.  That's  really  more  than  I  intended  to  say,  but  I  am  very 
concerned  about  this  thing,  because  I  think  it's  a  justice  question.  I 
think  it's  a  simple,  simple  justice.  C!ompulsory  meals,  in  order  to 
get  into  Federal  housing?  I  got  to  eat  365  meals  in  the  same  cafete- 
ria? It  can't  work  voluntary?  McDonald's  is  voluntary.  If  they 
aren't  good,  you  go  to  Burger  King. 

[Mr.  Smith's  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  Senior  Citizens 
Fighting  Mandatory  Meals,  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  RANDALL  SMITH 

Introduction 

Senior    Citizens    Fighting    Mandatory    Meals    is    a  group  of 
informed  senior  citizens  opposed    to    mandatory    meal    charges  in 
federally  subsidized    housing  for    meals  we    do  not    need,  do  not 
want,  and  cannot  afford.     The  members  of  Senior  Citizens  Fighting 
Mandatory  Meals  reside  at  St.  Margaret's  House,  49  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  New  York,     a  federally     subsidized  housing    project  for 
the    elderly    or    handicapped.       Our    members    are  ambulJatory  ahd~ 
capable  of  independent    living.       Like    all    St.  Margaret's  House 
residents,  we    have  full    kitchens  in    our  apartments.     Neverthe- 
less, despite  our  acknowledged  capacity  to  care  for  ourselves,  we 
are    compelled,     as    a    condition  of  obtaining  desparately  needed 
subsidized  housing,  to  pay  meal  charges  ot  $110.00    per  month  for 
one     "cafeteria-style"     meal    each     day.       These    mandatory    meal 
charges  are  unjust;  they  subvert     the    purpose    of    our  federally 
subsidized  housing;     they  are    excessive;  they  rest  on  erroneous, 
paternalistic  assumptions  about    our    ability    to    care    for  our- 
selves; and  they  should  be  illegal  under  federal  law. 

This  statement    sets  forth  the  reasons  we  urge  that  Congress 
make  mandatory  meal  charges  illegal  in  federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing for    citizens  capable     of  independent     living.     In  brief,  our 
reasons  are  as  follows. 

First,  despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  mandatory  "cafeteria- 
style"     meals     tor    every    resident     are     not  necessary  to  ensure 
proper  nutrition.     We  have  full  kitchens     in  our    rooms,  and  many 
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if  not    most  of    us  are  entirely  capable  of  preparing  nutritional 
meals.     For  those  occasions  on  which    we  do    not  wish    to  prepare 
meals,  many  restaurants  are  nearby.     Senior  citizens  with  limite$i 
incomes  may  avail  themselves  of  the  many  "Senior  Centers'*  in  Man- 
hattan offering  prepared  hot  meals  for  senior  citizens  at  consid- 
erably less  than  the  cost    of    a    meal    at     St.  Margaret's  House.  - 
Non-ambulatory  tenants  may  take  advantage  of  New  York  City's  free 
"Meals  on  Wheels"  program.     Food    stamps     would    be    available  to 
assist  low-income    tenants  —  although  ironically  we  are  disabled 
from  using  them  for  prepared  meals    at  St.  Margaret's    House.     In 
short,  many  alternative  meal  sources  and  programs  exist  to  ensure 
our  proper  nutrition. 

Second,  the  cost  of    the  meal    program  is,-    for  many    of  us, 
excessive,  both  in  terms  of  our  limited  resources ^cuid  in  compari-- 
son  to  the  cost  of  alternative  meal~  sources .     Most  St.  Margaret's 
residents  are    low-income  tenants     whose  rents  are  federally  sub- 
sidized.    For  many  of  our  members,  the  monthly  cost  of    one  cate- 
terla-styie  meal  per  day  is  more  than  150  percent  of  our  share  of 
the  rent.     Moreover,  because    we    are    compelled    to    support  the 
fixed  costs    of  maintaining  and  staffing  a  cafeteria,  the  cost  is 
considerably  greater  than  we  would     spend    for    food    prepared  by 
ourselves,  at  Senior  Centers,  or  by  other  means. 

Third,  the    mandatory  meal     program  subverts    the  purpose  of 
our  federally  subsidized  housing.       Our     housing,     financed  under 
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Section  202  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  is     constructed  for  per- 
sons   capable    of    independent    living.       The    premise  behind  our 
mandatory  cafeteria,  to  the  contrary,  is  that  we  are  incapable  of 
independent    living.       And    the    substantial  meal  charges  imposed 
over  and  above  our  "rent"  compel  many  of  us  to    forego  other  nec- 
essary expenditures,     to  cancel    travel  plans,  or  to  omit  many  of 
the  things  which  in  our  senior  years  we  are  entitled  to  enjoy. 

Fourth,  many  of  our  members  are  of  Chinese    or  Hispanic  des- 
cent.    Their    cultural  heritage    does  not  include  American,  cafe- 
teria-style prepared  meals.     They  find  such    food  distasteful  and 
undesirable,  no    less  so    than  might    some  religious  persons  find 
certain  foods  foreign  to  their  culture.       And  yet    even  when  they 
prepare  appropriate  meals  in  their  own  kitchens,  they  are  made  to 
Pay  $110. 00    per  month    to  subsidize    cafeteria^ood     they  do  not 
like  and  do  not  eat. 

Fifth,  St.  Margaret's    cafeteria  would  be  financially  viable 
if  the  meal  program    were  voluntary.       Moreover,  we     believe  that 
food  quality    would  generally    be  higher  if  the  cafeteria  manage- 
ment were  forced  to    compete  for    our  patronage.       That  is,  after 
all,  the    American  way    of  doing    business.     We  also  believe  that 
the  mandatory  tying  arrangement  between  our  housing  and    our  meal 
plan  is  illegal  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
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I.     The  Mandatory  Meal  Program  Is  Not  Necessary  to  Ensure 
Proper  Nutrition  

St.  Margaret's     House    tenants      can      obtain    nutritionally 
adequate    meals    from    a    variety    ot*    sources.       Of  course,  some 
tenants  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the     St.  Margaret's  cafe- 
teria on    a  voluntary    basis.     But  those  who  do  not  wish  to  do  so 
are  fully  capable  of  preparing  or  obtaining  appropriate  meals. 

A.  Full  Kitchens 

Every  apartment    at    St.  Margaret's    House    includes  regular 
kitchen    facilities.       Because    we    are    ambulatory,  we  are  fully 
capable  of    purchasing  and    preparing  food.       Many  grocery  stores 
are    within    walking    distcuice    of    our    building,  and  bus  or  van 
transportation    is    readily    available    to    other    locations.     By. 
requiring  that    we  participate  in  a  daily  cafeteria  meed  program, 
our  kitchen  facilities    are    largely    wasted.    ~  We    are  deprived, 
moreover,  of    the  satisfaction    of  preparing  oUr  own  selection  of 
meals  to  our  own  tastes. 

B.  Alternative  Sources  of  Prepared  Meals 

Residents  who  do  not  wish  to  prepare  meals  in  their  own  kit- . 
Chens  have    a  variety    of  alternative    sources  of  prepared  meals. 
Restaurants  of  cdl  kinds    surround  St.  Margaret's    House.     Senior 
citizens    with    limited    incomes    may  take  advantgage  of  the  many 
"Senior  Centers"  in  New    York  City;     six  Senior    Centers  in  lower 
Manhattan  provide    nutritional  meals    for  the    elderly  at  nominal 
cost  under  programs  administered  by  the  New  York    City  Department 
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for  the    Aging.  ^      And  homebound    seniors  and  handicapped  persons 
may  obtain  hot  meals  delivered  under  the  City's  '*Meals  on  Wheels" 
program,  which    provides  hot  meals  to  the  homes  of  non-amfoulatory 
persons  free  of  charge. 

II.     The  Mandatory  Meal  Plan  Cost  Is  Excessive 
Most  of  the  residents  at  St.  Margaret's  House  are  low-income 
tenants  whose    rents  Jire  subsidized  under  Section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act.^     Under    federal    law,   .Section    8     rents  are 
capped- at   .30  percent    of  monthly    adjusted  income.^    For  many  of 
our  members,     therefore,  monthly    mandatory  meal    charges  for  one 
meal  per    day  are    far  greater    than  our    share  of    the  rent  (our 
"contract  rent"). 

The  following  table  summarizes    the  approximate    monthly  in^ 

^     -  -  -         -  ^ 

comes  (if  publicly  known f,  contract  rents,  and  percentages  by 
which  mandatory  meal  charges  exceed  the  contract  rent,  for  fif- 
teen of  our  low-income  members.  As  the  table  indicates,  for 
twelve  of  the  fifteen  residents,  mandatory  montly  meal  charges 
for  one  meal  per  day  exceed  100  percent  of  the  contract  rent. 
And  for  seven  of  these  fifteen  residents,  mandatory  monthly  meal 
charges  exceed  150  percent  of  the  contract  rent. 


^See    New    York     City    Department    tor    the  Aging,  Manhattan 
Directory  of  Senior  Centers,  pp.  1-2. 

^42  U.S.C.   S  1437f  (1982). 

^This  essential  limitation  is  contained  in  the  Brooke  Amend- 
ment to  the  Act,  42  U.S.C.   S  1437a(a)  (1982). 
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Table  1 


Tenant       Monthly         Contract         Meal         Percentage. 
No.  Incone  Rent  Charge 


1 

365.21 

64.00 

110.00 

171.88 

2 

374.91 

64.00 

110.00 

171.88 

3 

65.00 

110.00 

169.23 

4   ■ 

306.00 

66.00 

110.00 

166.67 

5 

,— 

68.00 

110.00 

161.76 

6 

385.00 

69.00 

110.00 

159.42 

7 

; .— 

70.00 

110.00 

157.14 

8 

410.05 

79.00 

110.00 

139.24 

9 

—  .— 

81.00 

110.00 

135.80 

10 

85.00 

110.00 

129.41 

11 

86.00 

110.00 

127.91 

12 

109.00 

110.00 

100.92 

13 

— -,— ' 

114.00 

110.00 

96.49 

14 

621.00 

124.00 

110.00 

88.71 

15 

"""••" 

125.00 

110.00 

88.00 

Section    8    housing    is,     of    courseT  intended  to  serve  tow- 
income  tenants.     We  do    not  believe    Congress  intended    that  man- 
datory meal    charges  far    greater  than    our  contract  rents  be  im- 
posed over  and  above    our    rental    costs.       These    charges  render 
Section  8    housing  unaffordable    for  the  very  tenants  who  are  the 
program's  intended    beneficiaries.     And    they  effectively  circum- 
vent   the    30    percent    limitation  on  mandatory  charges  under  the 
Section  8  program. 

The  mandatory  meal  charge  is  also  excessive  in    terms  of  the 
cost  of    preparing  meals  in  our  own  kitchens.     This  high  cost  per 
meal  is  caused  by  the  expense  of  paying    substantial  payroll,  ad- 
ministrative, and    management  costs    for  operating    a  smsdl  cafe- 
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teria.     Recent  statistics  obtained  from  the  United  States  Depcurt- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development     (HUD)  indicate    that  these 
administrative    and    payroll    expenses    are  substantially,  greater 
than  the  cost  of    purchased  food.       The  most    recent  contract  be- 
tween St.  Margaret's  House  and  Nutrition  Management  Services  Co., 
which  manages  its  cafeteria,  reports  the    following  annual  income  - 
and  expenses: 

Table  2      .. 

Annual  Income  and  Operating  Expenses:     St.  Margaret's  House 

Income 

Resident  Sales  1382,800^00 

A  La  Carte  Sales  .32,743.00 

Sales  (Total  Income)  _        435,5434>00 

Food  Cost  ~  175,200.00 

Gross  Profit  on  Sales  260,000.00 

Operating  Expenses 

Payroll  (Management  and 
Hourly  including  taxes 
and  fringes  223,666.00 

Direct  Costs  (paper,  cleaning 
supplies,  insurance,  etc.)  20,363.00 

Administration  fee  26,660.00 

Management  fee  13,066.00 

Total  Annual  Operating  Cost      $283,733.00 


Source:       Management    Agreement     between    St.  Margaret's  House 
and     Nutrition      Management     Services      Co.,     Exh.  B     (commencing 
Jan.   1,   1984). 
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As  the  table  indicates,  payroll,  administrative,  and  man- 
agement costs  for  St.  Margaret's  cafeteria  are  a  whopping 
$263,326.00,  far  greater  than  annual  food  costs  of  $175,200.00. 
If  an  average  of  300  meals  are  served  nightly,  these  non-food 
expenses  contribute  approximately  $2.40  to  the  cost  of  every 
meal.  For  this  reason,  the  per^meed  cost  at  St.  Margaret's  House 
is  far  greater  than  our  own  costs  of  preparing  nightly  meala>  As 
low-income  tencunts,  we  strongly  object  to  paying  these  substan- 
tial, unnecessary  charges  for  meals  we  are  capable  of  preparing 
ourselves. 

III.     The  Mandatory  Meed  Charge  Subverts  the  Purpose  - 
of  Section  202  Housing  

Section    202    housing    is    designed  specifically  to  "promote 
independent  living  by  elderly    or    handicapped    families."^      Ac- 
cordingly,    every    apartment    in  St.  Margaret's  House  is  equipped 
with  a  full  kitchen.     Rather  than  permitting  us  to  live  independ- 
ently by    preparing  our    own  meals,  however,  St.  Margaret's  House 
compels  us,  at  substantial  cost,  to  utilize  common    dining  facil- 
ities.    This     requirement  frustrates     the  purpose    of  Section  202 
housing  to  promote  independent  living. 

We  emphasize  that  our  members  are  ambulatory  and  not  in  need 
of  regular    nursing  or  other  intensive  personal  care.     We  are  not 


^24  C.F.R.    S  277.2  (1984). 
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feeble  and  do  not  expect  to  be  patronized.     We    ask  for    the  same 
dignity  and    respect  to    which  every  member  of  our  society  is  en- 
titled.    Perhaps  some  day  .we  will  ne«d  compulsory    meal  sei^ces. 
Today  we    do  not;     and  if    God  wills,     we  will  not  for  some  time. 
Until  that  day,  we  ask  that  we  be  treated  as    responsible  adults. 
We  do    hot  believe    that  a  government  speaks  well  for  itself  that   - 
treats  its  senior  citizens  as  children.     Certainly  no    purpose  of 
the  Section  202  housing  program  is  served  by  requiring  the  parti- 
cipation of  able  senior  citizens  in  a  mandatory  meal' program,  and 
we  respectfully  ask  that  an  end  be  put  to  it  now. 

IV.     The  Mandatory  Meal  Program  Is  Incompatible  With    - 
the -Cultural  Heritage  of  Blany  St.  Margaret*s  Residents 

Many    St.  Margaret's    residents    are  -of  Chinese  or  Hispanic 
descent.     They  were    not    raised    on    American, tf^'^cafeterta-atyle'* 
meals  and    have  never,     as  adults,     made  them  part  of  their  menu. 
To  ask  at  this  stage  of  their  lives    that  they    change  the  eating 
habits  of    a  lifetime    is  simply  unfair.     And  yet  if  they  abstain 
from  using  St.  Margaret's  dining    facilities    and    prepare  appro- 
priate meals    in  their    own  kitchens,     these  indigent  tenants  are 
made  to  subsidize  cafeteria  meals  that    they  do    not  like    and  do 
not  eat. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  St.  Margaret's  House  is  the 
diversity  of  the  people  who  live  here.  Tenemts  of  many  races  and 
religions  reside    here  together    and  learn    from  one  another.     By 
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requiring  that  we  eat    the  saaie    food  at    the  saaie    place  and  the 
same    time    every    day,    HUD    and  St.  jfargeret's  House  overlook  a 
great  lesson  to  be  learned  froai  our  plurahsai:     they  ask    that  we 
become  the    same.     Respect  our  diversity;  the  multiplicity  of  our 
tastes  and  habits  is  our  strength  and  should    be  preserved.     Com* 
pulsory  meal    programs  fat    those  who    neither  need  nor  want  them 
are  fundamentally  inconsistent  with    this  basic    principle  of  our 
society. 

.  V.     Financial  Constraints  Do  Not  Justify  the  Mandatory 
Meal  Program 

Finally,  we    do  not    believe  that  financial  constraints  jus- 
tify making  the  meal  program  mandatory.       First,  many  St.  Margar- 
et^s  residents    would  undoubtedly  participate  in  the  meal  service 
voluntarily,  permitting  the  cafeteria's  fixed  costs^  to  be  spread 
among  a    large  number  of  people.     And  by  forcing  the  cafeteria  to 
compete  for  our    patronage,     we    believe    that    food    quality  and 
selection    would    improve,     thus  attracting  paying  customers  from 
outside  St.  Margaret's  House.     The    combination  of    these  factors 
will,  we    think,  leave  the  cafeteria  on  a  sound  financial  footing 
even  on  a  voluntary  tmsis. 

Second,  even    if  the    price  per    meal  were    to  rise  slightly 
were  the  meal  program  voluntary,  such  a  price  rise  would  not  be  a 
legitimate  reason    for  making    the  program    mandatory.     The  price 
would,  in    that  case,  reflect  the  real  cost  of  operating  the  pro- 
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gram.     If  the  cost  is  deemed  too  high,  it  should  be  subsidised  by 
appropriate  means.     Meal  prices  should  not,  however,  be  subsidiz- 
ed by  indigent  Section  8  tenants    who  do    not  use   .the  meal  serv- 
ice. 

Lastly,  we    believe  that    the  tying    cucrangement  between  our 
rent  and  the  meal    service  is    illegal  under    the  antitrust  laws.-     - 
The  Supreme    Court  has    held  that    tying  cucrangements    are  per  se 
unlawful  under  Section  1  of  the    Sherman    Act;^        Our    meals  and 
housing    are    separate    products    and  services  under  any-  orddnary 
understanding  of  those  terms,  tied  together    by  the    condition  in 
every  lease  requiring  that  we  pay  mandatory  meal  charges  in  order 
to  obtain    federally  subsidized    housing.     We    believe  that  these 
charges    affect    a    not    insubstantial    amount  of  interstate  com- 
merce.^   Most  importantly.     Section    202    landlords-  are    able  to 
exploit  their    control  over    desparately  needed    housing  to  force 
elderly  or  handicapped  tenants    into  the    purchase  of    meal  plans 
which  they    '^either  did    not  not    want  at  all,  or  might  have  pre- 
ferred to  purchase  elsewhere  on  different  terms. "^ 

We  feel,  in  short,     that    mandatory    meal    plans    in  Section 


^Jefferson    Parish    Hospital     District    No.  2     v.  Hvde.     104 
S.   Ct.   1551,  80  L.   £d.   2d  2  (1984). 

^Fortner    Enterprises    v.  United    States      Steel    Corp,     394 
U.S.   495,  497-98  (1969). 

^Jefferson  Parish,  80  L.  Ed.  2d  at  13. 
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202  housing  take  unfiedr  advantage  of  the  desperate  need  for  suit- 
able housing  for  the  elderly    or    handicapped.       They    do    so,  in 
cases  like    oorselYes,  not    for  the  necessity  of  the  residents  ** 
for  we  are  amiable  of  caring  for  ourselves  —  but    for  the  finan- 
cial   convenience    of    the    landlord.    As  a  result »  many  indigent 
Section  202  tenants  find  themselves  subsidizing  the  price  of  food  . 
that  they  do  not  need»  do  not  want,  and  do  not  eat. 

VI.     Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  ~  we  urge  that  Congress  declare  mandatory  meal 
plans  in  Section  202  housing  illegal.     Section  106(b)    of  H.R.  1, 
introduced  by    Representative  Gonzalex,     is  a  coomiendabie  st^  in 
this  direction.     We  ask  that  paragraph .  (2)  of    Section  106(b)  be 
strengthened  by  establishing  a  date  certain  after  which  mandatory 
Hneal  charges  in  Sectm  202  housing  shall  be    unlawful  as    a  con- 
dition of  occupancy. 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Smith,  before  we  go  on  to  the  other 
two  panelists,  St.  Margaret's  House,  has  how  many  units? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  250  units  and  300  and  some  tenants,  because  of 
couples. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  And  what  kind  of  a  unit  do  you  occupy? 

Mr.  Smffh.  a  one-bedroom  apartment.  Wall  to  wall  with  stacks 
of  papers. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  You  also  referred  to,  in  the  course  of  your 
Freedom  of  Information  obtainment  of  documents  that  there  are 
some  apparent  irregularities  in  HUD? 

Mr.  Smffh.  Negligence.  Negligence. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  we're  interested  in  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Smffh.  I  would  like  to  do  it.  I  just  don't  want  to  confuse  the 
issue  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  understand,  but  if  you  feel  free  and  are 
able  to  do  it,  we'd  like  to  have  the  documentation  and  evaluate  it. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Smffh.  Yes. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smffh.  Can  I  add  one  thing.  I  have  forgotten  a  lot  of  things, 
but  while  I'm  still  here,  I'll  remember  this  one. 

Our  Mandatory  Meal  Program  ran  at  a  $200,000  deficit  the  first 
2  years  of  operation.  $200,000.  They  made  it  up  out  of  rent  income. 
Fortunately,  HUD  caught  them  at  this  and  ordered  them  to  take  it 
back  out  of  rent  income.  That  it  was  improper  for  them.  Their  fi- 
nancial judgment,  by  HUD,  was  very  poor  financial  management. 
They  had  a  reserve  fund  in  an  uninsured  account  of  $400,000  and 
HUD  gave  St.  Margaret's  a  bad  rating.  St.  Margaret's  has  had  its 
problems.  They  have  very  expensive  administration.  The  adminis- 
trative costs  are  incredible.  Very  high.  Ratio  to  the  rent  income. 
And  I  think  HUD  does  not  properly  supervise  the  ratio  of  adminis- 
trative costs  for  officers  and  offices  and  facilities,  and  so  forth. 
There  should  be  a  ratio  between  the  number  of  occupants  in  the 
side  of  the  people  and  the  amount  of  administrative  costs.  We  are 
gold  plated  administratively.  Gold  plated.  And  still  the  financial  ac- 
counts do  not  come  out  right. 

And  the  people  are  well-intentioned,  but  incompetent.  But  please 
don't  give  us  anything  more  than  is  good  for  us.  Don't  do  things 
that  are  good  for  us  that  we  don't  want. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  We  will  proceed  then  and  recognize  Ms. 
Joy  Blumkin,  Esquire,  of  the  Westchester  Legal  Services  of  White 
Plains,  NY. 

And  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Smith,  for  your  presence  and  traveling 
over  to  be  with  us. 

Ms.  Blumkin. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOY  BLUMKIN,  STAFF  ATTORNEY,  WESTCHESTER 
LEGAL  SERVICES,  INC.,  WHITE  PLAINS,  NY,  ON  BEHALF  OF 
TENANTS  OF  SOUNDVIEW  APARTMENTS,  NEW  ROCHELLE,  NY 

Ms.  Blumkin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  represent  the  views  of  my  clients,  some  45  poor  and 
elderly  tenants  who  live  in  a  section  202  project  in  New  Rochelle, 
NY.  The  project  is  called  Soundview  Apartments. 
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I  can  see  that  you're  quite  aware  of  the  problem  that  these  ten- 
ants and  other  tenants  across  the  country  are  suffering,  who  are 
subject  to  a  mandatory  meal  plan.  So  I'll  be  brief  and  just  highlight 
some  of  my  written  testimony. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  If  you'll  yield  to  me,  your  prepared  state- 
ment which  you  submitted  to  us  in  ample  time  to  look  at,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Smith's  prepared  testimony  will  appear  in  the  record  as  you 
presented  it  to  us  in  a  prepared  form,  and  then  you  may  proceed  as 
you  see  best.  You  may  wish  to  summarize  your  testimony. 

Ms.  Blumkin.  Thank  you.  I'd  like  to  note  that  my  clients,  but  for 
the  mandatory  meal  plan,  would  be  enjo3ang  rents  that  would  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  30  percent  of  their  income.  As  a  result  of 
this  mandatory  meal  plan,  they  are  required  to  pay  not  only  the  30 
percent  of  their  income,  but  over  and  above  that,  an  additional 
$120  monthly.  They  pay  this  $120  a  month  to  a  private  party,  their 
landlord,  to  purch€ise  30  dinners  a  month.  They  pay  this  amount 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  eat  any  of  the  meals,  whether  or  not 
they're  medically  permitted  to  eat  any  of  the  meals  or  whether  or 
not  they're  hospitalized  for  the  entire  month. 

As  you  can  tell  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the  distin- 
guished witnesses  who  came  before  him,  housing  for  poor,  elderly 
people  is  very,  very  tight.  Impoverished  tenants  will  move  into  a 
buiidmg  with  plans  such  as  these,  whether  they  want  them  or  not, 
simply  because  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 

Tenants  are  dissatisfied  with  these  programs  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Unusual  diets  or  medically  required  diets  are  common  among 
the  elderly,  such  as  diabetic  or  low  salt  diets.  One  of  my  clients  had 
an  artificial  stomach,  because  he  was  suffering  from  cancer.  As  a 
result  he  was  required  to  eat  only  high  protein  diets  and  eat  small 
amounts  throughout  the  day.  His  doctor  informed  him  that  he 
should  not  be  eating  the  meals  in  the  meal  program.  He  was  not 
granted  an  exemption  by  the  landlord. 

Another  couple  whose  affidavit  you  have  annexed  to  my  testimo- 
ny cannot  partake  of  this  service,  because  the  husband  is  employed 
as  a  custodian  in  a  public  school  and  works  from  3  in  the  afternoon 
to  nearly  midnight.  The  meal  that's  offered  in  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram is  offered  at  6  o'clock,  and  he  can't  make  it.  His  wife  is  dia- 
betic and  blind.  She's  on  a  very  severely  restricted  diet,  and  her 
physician  has  also  told  her  not  to  eat  the  meals.  They  have  asked 
for  an  exemption  and  have  been  refused.  The  drain  on  their  income 
of  $240  monthly  in  1981,  prevented  my  clients  from  bu3dng  warm 
clothes  that  he  needed  to  go  to  work  and  made  it  very  difficult  to 
meet  their  medical  expenses. 

Similarly,  another  couple  who  are  now  in  their  nineties,  general- 
ly winter  with  their  children  in  Florida.  Nevertheless,  during  the  6 
months  that  they're  gone  they  must  pay  $240  monthly  for  meals 
that  they  cannot  eat.  They've  asked  the  landlord  for  an  exemption, 
and  thCT've  written  to  HfUD  for  an  exemption,  and  HUD  has  re- 
fused. Tlie  letter  from  HUD,  again,  is  also  attached  to  my  written 
testimony. 

One  very  troubling  example,  again,  an  affidavit  which  is  at- 
tached to  my  testimony,  is  of  a  woman  who  can  get  no  nutritional 
benefit  from  the  meals  at  all.  She  notes  that  prior  to  the  apart- 
ment becoming  available  at  Soundview,  she  had  been  on  waiting 
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lists  for  subsidized  housing  in  New  York  City  for  8  years  without 
an  ap€u*tment  opening  up.  She  was  desperate  to  move  from  her 
former  apartment  in  New  York  City  because  she  had  been  mugged 
there,  and  the  building  was  in  bad  condition,  but  she  could  not 
move  to  an  unsubsidized  apartment,  because  her  income  was  very 
low.  She  received  Social  Security  benefits  of  $232.20  and  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  of  $115.71  and  food  stamps  of  $34. 

This  woman,  upon  moving  to  Soundview,  discovered  that  she  had 
to  purchase  the  meal  service.  She  signed  up  because  she  had  no 
other  alternative,  but  due  to  longstanding  pyorrhea,  she  had  lost 
all  of  her  molars  and  the  few  front  teeth  she  had  left  were  loose 
and  in  bad  condition.  She  could  eat  only  liquids  and  soft  foods  such 
as  soups,  chopped  and  boiled  vegetables,  pasta,  and  cereal  soaked 
in  milk.  She  also  suffered  extreme  embarrassment,  when  she  tried 
to  eat  in  public. 

After  weeks  of  attemping  to  eat  this  meal  service,  she  finally 
gave  up  sometime  in  October  1980.  Because  of  the  drain  on  her 
income,  she  is  not  able  to  afford  a  telephone,  and  she  was  not  able 
to  furnish  her  apartment.  She  has  been  appl3dng  since  1980  for 
other  subsidized  apartments  and  has  been  told  everywhere  that  she 
is  of  low  priority,  because  she  already  has  a  subsidized  apartment. 
She  is  therefore  stuck  with  the  mandatory  meal  program. 

Tve  seen  that  many  of  the  landlords  that  have  approached  this 
problem  claim  that  a  mandatory  program  is  the  only  viable  way  of 
providing  meals  to  senior  citizens.  That  just  isn't  so.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  voluntary  programs  all  over  the  country  belies 
their  claim.  In  fact,  GAO's  own  study,  which  was  issued  this  morn- 
ing, shows  that  500  of  the  900  programs  surveyed  had  meal  pro- 
grams, and  of  the  500,  400  had  voluntary  programs.  Only  100 
needed  to  have  mandatoiy  programs  to  make  them  economically 
feasible.  Thus  GAO's  conclusion  that  meal  programs  must  be  man- 
datory to  work,  is  not  supported  by  its  own  statistics. 

In  addition,  GAO  found  that  80  percent  of  the  tenants  in  manda- 
tory programs  are  satisfied  and  would  purchase  the  meal  service 
even  if  it  weren't  mandatory.  Assumming  their  finding  is  correct, 
and  the  landlord  can  rely  on  a  consistent  80-percent  participation 
in  the  meal  program,  a  voluntary  program  would  then  be  viable. 
There  would  be  no  reason  to  require  the  remaining  20  percent  of 
the  population,  who  by  reason  of  ill-health  or  poverty  cannot  use  or 
afford  the  program,  to  subsidize  the  meals  of  other  tenants. 

We  have  an  affidavit  again  attached  to  my  testimony  of  the 
project  manager  of  Robert  Sharp  Towers  in  Miami  Beach,  FL, 
where  a  voluntary  meal  program  is  in  place,  and  is  successful.  Ten- 
ants need  sign  up  no  earlier  than  10:00  a.m.,  for  a  dinner  at  6:00 
p.m.  In  order  to  keep  the  price  to  tenants  low,  non-residents  are 
permitted  to  participate  and  are  charged  a  little  extra,  non-resi- 
dents pay  $2.50  per  meal  and  residents  pay  $2.00. 

Another  project,  Pelham  Manor  in  Toledo,  Ohio  has  found  that 
they  could  run  a  voluntary  meal  program.  They  offer  five  evening 
meals  per  week  and  charged  as  of  October  1983,  $29  to  $83  monthly 
on  a  sliding  scale  according  to  income.  Their  cost  per  person  per 
month  is  $83,  and  they  subsidize  the  poorer  tenants'  meals  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  coin-operated  laundromats  and  by  renting  out 
space  in  the  building  to  community  agencies. 
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Furthermore,  we  have  consistently  found  that  the  voluntary  pro- 
grams charge  less  than  the  mandatory  programs.  We've  done  a 
survey  of  section  202  projects  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  found  that 
in  Massachusetts,  of  the  38  projects  with  50  tenants  or  more,  seven 
had  voluntary  programs  and  three  had  mandatory  programs.  All  of 
the  mandatory  programs  charged  the  tenants  higher  prices  than 
the  voluntary  ones. 

I  urge  this  committee,  on  behalf  of  my  clients,  to  propose  legisla- 
tion similar  to  that  which  is  contained  in  section  106(b),  but  legisla- 
tion which  would  not  only  prohibit  the  establishment  of  mandatory 
meal  programs  in  the  future  but  would  also  eliminate  existing  pro- 
grams by  a  date  certain. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Blumkin. 
Deeply  appreciate  that  statement. 

[Ms.  Blumkin's  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  of 
Soundview  Ap€u-tments,  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Joy  Blumkin 

I  am  a  staff  attorney  with  Westchester  Legal  Services,  Inc. 
which  represents  45  tenants  at  Soundview  Apartments  in  New 
Rochelle,  New  York.  On  behalf  o.f  ny  clients  at  Soundview  Apart- 
ments, I  would  like  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  provision  in  H.R.  1 
which  would  prohibit  the  conditioning  of  the  rental  of  any  feder- 
ally subsidized  apartment  on  the  purchase  of  a  meal  service  from 
a  private  landlord. 

Soundview  Apartments  was  built  pursuant  to  Section  202  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.   Its  tenants  enjoy  rent  subsidies  pur- 
suant to  Section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  which  limit 
their  share  of  the  rents  to  no  more  than  30!o  of  their  income. 
As  a  condition  of  occupancy  at  Soundview  Apartments,  the  land- 
lord, with  HUO's  approval,  has  demanded  that  the  tenants  purchase 
a  meal  service.   This  service  consists  of  a  daily  dinner  at  the 
price  of  $120  per  month,  or  approximately  $4  per  dinner.   Thus, 
in  order  to  obtain  federally  subsidized  apartments,  Soundview 
tenants  are  required  to  pay  their  private  landlord  $120  per  month 
(or  $90  per  month  for  those  who  meet  certain  income  guidelines) 
over  and  above  their  Section  8  rent. 

For  various  personal  and  medical  reasons,  several  tenants 
who  are  unable  or  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  meal  plan, 
have  brought  suit  against  their  landlord  and  HUD,  seeking  relief 
from  the  mandatory  nature  of  the  plan.  The  tenants  claim  that 
the  requirement  to  purchase  the  meal  service  as  a  condition  of 
leasing  their  federally  subsidized  apartments  is  an  illegal  tying 
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arrangeaent  in  violation  of  state  and  federal  antitrust  lavs, 
and  that  it  also  iaperaissibly  raises  their  rent  beyond  the 
liaits  set  by  Section  8.   The  suit  is  currently  pending  in  United 
States  District  Court  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
(Johnson  v,  Soundwiew.  81  Civ.  4803  (JES)). 

The  tenants  ve  represent  object  to  the  mandatory  aeal  service 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.   Nuaerous  tenants  can  derive  no  nutri- 
tional benefit  whatsoever  froa  the  aeal  plan;  yet,  despite  repeated 
requests  on  their  behalf,  prior  to  coaaencing  a  civil  action, 
neither  the  landlord  nor  HUD  would  perait  ^exeaptions.   (Arundell, 
Ponti  affidavits  enclosed  herewith). 

Idiosyncratic  diets  of  all  types  are  'coaaon  aaong  the  elderly. 
They  suffer  froa  a  wide  range  of  aedical  probleas  that  dictate 
specific  nutritional  requirenents  which  cannot  be  aet  by  institu- 
tionalized food.   For  exaaple,  at  Soundview  diabetic  and  low  salt 
diets  are  coaaon,  but  the  aeal  service  does  not  accoanodate  for 
these  special  needs.   (Hirsh  affidavit).   Also  soae  of  the  tenants 
we  represent  are  unable  to  participate  in  the  aeal  service  for  other 
reasons.   Long-standing  pyorrhea  has  caused  one  tenant  to  lose  her 
nolars  and  left  her  renaining  teeth  in  poor  condition  so  that  she 
can  only  eat  soft  foods  and  liquids.   (Taddeo  affidavits).  Another 
tenant  who  is  suffering  from  cancer  and  has  an  artificial  stomach 
is  required  to  eat  a  high  protein  diet  and  can  only  eat  small 
amounts  at  a  time.   One  couple  we  represent  cannot  partake  of 
the  meal  service  because  the  husband  works  the  evening  shift  as 
a  public  school  custodian  and  the  meal  service  is  only  offered 
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in  the  evening.   His  wife  is  diabetic  and  her  physician  prohibi- 
ted her  from  eating  the  meals  served.    (Tucker  affidavit) 

Other  tenants  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  meal  plan 
for  personal  reasons.   For  example,  at  Soundview,  some  find  that 
the  food  is  so  unappetizinq  and  of  such  poor  quality  that  it 
makes  them  ill.   (Arundell,  Mullen  and  Ponti  affidavits  enclosed 
herewith.)   They  note  that  the  mandatory  nature  of  the  plan  re- 
moves  any  incentive  for  the  landlord  to  improve  the  meals.   In 
addition,  meals  at  Soundview  are  strictly  Kosher.   As  a  result, 
tenants  complain  that  no  milk  is  served  with  meat,  no  pork  prod- 
ucts are  served,  and  no  bread  is  served  during  the  week-long 
Passover  holiday-.   One  couple  at  Soundview  spends  the  winter  in 
Florida  with  their  children  but  was.Tequired  by  the  landlord  to 
pay  for  the  meal  service  throughout  the  winter.   (Harrison  affi- 
davit).  Tenants  also  report  that  it  costs  them  much  less  money 
to  prepare  their  own  meals  than  to  purchase  the  meal  service. 
Living  on  such  limited  incomes,  many  of  them  therefore  prefer 
to  have  that  option.   (Brittner's  affidavit  enclosed  herewith) 

Many  tenants  have  suffered  severe  financial  hardship  by 
paying  $120  or  $90  per  month  for  meals  they  cannot  eat.   For 
example,  in  1980,  Mary  Arondell,  on  an  income  of  $337  per  month 
paid  $120  per  month  for  meals  that  caused  her  to  gag.   Her  Sec- 
tion 8  rent  was  $33.00.   Finally,  after  protesting  the  expense, 
her  meal  charge  was  reduced  to  $90,  still  amounting  to  more  than 
255o  of  her  income.   As  a  result,  she  often  did  not  have  suffici- 
ent funds  to  properly  attend  to  her  medical  needs.   (Arundell 
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affidavit  enclosed  herewith). 

Another  tenant  whose  income  in  1980  was  $348  monthly,  and 
paid  a  meal  charge  of  $90,  was  unable  to  afford  furniture  or 
a  telephone  because  of  the  drain  on  her  income  caused  by  the 
meal  charge.   (Taddeo  affidavits  enclosed  herewith).   She  has 
stopped  paying  the  charge,  and  pending  the  litigation  in  federal 
court  no  action  has  been  taken  against  her  or  other  tenants. 
She  has  searched  for  other  subsidized  apartments  since  1981  to 
no  avail,  because  her  tenancy  at  Soundview  causes  her  to  be  of 
low  priority  on  the  lengthy  waiting  lists  at  other  buildings. 

As  a  result  of  these  problems,  dissatisfied  tenants  have 
brought  suit  in  federal  courts  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Colorado,  Min- 
nesota, New  Jersey  and  California  against  their  landlords  and 
HUD,  seeking  relief  from  the  mandatory  nature  of  the  meal  plan. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  tenants  who  brought  the  cases 
mentioned  above  sought  only  to  be  relieved  from  the  mandatory 
nature  of  the  meal  plan.   They  did  not  challenge  the  landlord's 
right  to  offer  an  optional  meal  service.   Significantly,  despite 
landlords'  claims  to  the  contrary,  an  optional  meal  service  is 
economically  viable.   If  there  is  a  need  for  such  a  service  and 
if  the  meals  served  are  of  high  quality,  then  tenants  v/ill  parti- 
cipate. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  existence  of  optional  meal  plans 
in  Section  202  projects  demonstrates  their  feasibility.   In  a 
survey  we  conducted  of  Section  202  projects  in  Massachusetts,  \i/e 
found  that  of  the  38  projects,  three  had  mandatory  meal  plans, 
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but  seven  offered  an  optional  meal  service.   (Norman  affirma- 
tion  enclosed  herewith).   The'  prices  of  the  mandatory  meal  plans 
were  consistently  higher  than  those  of  the  optional  services. 

When  landlords  provide  optional  meal  plans,  they  have  an  incentive 
to  keep  the  price  low  and  the  quality  high  in  order  to  compete 
with  other  food  providers.   Therefore  such  plans  are  necessarily 
more  likely  to  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  tenants. 

An  excellent  example  of  an  optional  meal  service  that  works 
is  the  one  at  Robert  Sharp  Towers  in  North  Miami  Beach.   (McDonald 
affidavit).   The  tenants  have  themselves  organized,  funded  and 
operated  an  optional  meal  service.   They  charge  $2.00  a  day  for 
one  hot  meal  a  day.   Although  they  receive  no  subsidy,  they  have 
been  able  to  break  even.   In  addition,  tenants  need  only  sign  up 
for  the  meal  by  10:00  A.M.  of  that  day. 

Nutrition  sites  which  offer  meals  to  elderly  persons  in 
conformity  with  federal  specifications  pursuant  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  also  provide  examples  of  optional  meal  plans  that 
can  work.   As  evidenced  by  the  enclosed  affidavit  of  Eileen  Good- 
man dated  September  22,  1981,  the  cost  of  commercially  catered 
meals  delivered  to  nutrition  sites  for  the  elderly  in  Westchester 
County  under  the  auspices  of  the  Westchester  County  Office  for 
the  Aging  ranges  from  $2.00  to  $2.62  per  meal,  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  $120.00  per  month  plan  at  Soundview.   The 
caterers  need  only  be  informed  of  the  number  of  meals  one  day 
prior  to  their  service,  and  the  site  can  contract  for  as  few  as 
50  meals  per  day. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  statutory  restriction 
on  the  price  that  the  landlord  may  charge  for  the  meal  service. 
Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  price  of  the  mandatory 
meal  service  at  Soundview  is  not  competitive  with  nutrition  site 
services  as  outlined  in  the  Goodman  affidavit  nor  with  the  pur- 
chase  of  food  at  local  supermarkets.   One  couple  at  Soundview 
kept  records  of  their  supermarket  purchases  and  reported  that 
it  costs  them  far  less  money  to  prepare  their  own  food  than  to 
Durchase  the  meal  service.   A  copy  of  the   Britner  affidavit 
dated  December  14,  1981,  is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

Neither  does  the  price  of  the  mandatory  meal  service  at 
Soundview  compare  favorably  with  the  federal  "thrifty  food  plan" 
used  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program.   The  thrifty  food  plan  represents 
the  monthly  cost  of  a  diet  designed  to  provide  the  basic  nutr.i- 
tional  requirements  for  a  family.   For  example,  the  thrifty  food 
plan  for  a  household  of  one  is  $79.00.   It  is  significant  that 
many  tenants  in  Soundview  are  food  stamp  recipients.   Obviously 
the  federal  government  has  determined  that  their  income  alone 
is  not  sufficient,  without  food  stamps,  to  purchase  foodstuffs 
at  the  thrifty  food  plan  rate.   It  is  patently  unfair  to  compel 
a  single  elderly  person  who  receives  food  stamps  to  pay  $120.00 
for  dinners  alone  in  order  to  receive  federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing, when  the  federal  government  admits  he  can  only  afford  to 
spend  $79.00  a  month  on  food.   The  inequity  is  further  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  $79.00  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of  cash 
income  and  food  stamps,  and  those  food  stamps  cannot  be  used 
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to  pay  for  the  meal  service. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  urge  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Subcommittee  to  propose  legislation  which  will  not 
only  prohibit  the  implementation  of  mandatory  meal  plans  in  the 
future  as  Section  106(b)  of  H.R.  1  does,  but  also  will  immediately 
eliminate  those  mandatory  plans  already  in  place.   Section  106(b) 
as  proposed  would  require  the  phasing  out  of  such  plans,  but  sets 
no  time  limit  for  this  process,  and  therefore  would  permit  land- 
lords with  existing  plans  to  drag  their  feet  at  the  expense  of 
poor  elderly  tenants.  " 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
clients'  views  on  your ! proposed  legislation. 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


'  i  !?.':■'.'.'  I  t  i  .'.'  t  ■'  I:  I  !  ?:.']?■'  f!  i  !;.'?.'!.'!:?.'!!?■'  i  ■•■!.'!???'  : 

JEAN  JOHNSON,  SEYMOUR  JOHNSON, 
MARY  ARUNDELL,  ANNE  HIRSCH  and 
JOSEPH  TIEGER,  individually  and  on 
behalf  of  all  other  persons  similarly  situated. 

Plaintiffs, 

-against-  . 

SOUNDVIEW  APARTMENTS  HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND  CO^  INC,  and 
UNITED  HOME  FOR  AGED  HEBREWS  and 
GEORGE  M.  FRIEDLAND,  HERBERT  PLATZNER 
SAUNDERS  T.  PREISS,  and  CHARLES  H.  SINGER, 
individually  and  as  officers  of  defendants 
Soundview  Apartments  Housing  Development  Fund 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  United  Home  for  Aged  Hebrews, 

Defendants, 


AFFIDAVIT 


n  n  TT T  I  I  I  I  I  n  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  ;  M  I  I  1 7  'I  ;  I  L  1 1  ■!  I  I  ri  .  I 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  )SS: 

COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER) 

MARY  ARUNDELL,  being  duly  sworn,  now  deposes  and  says  that: 

L    I  am  85,  have  never  before  been  institutionalized  and  do  not  consider 

myself  institutionalized  now. 

2.  I  have  a  digestive  system  weakened  from  antibiotics  given  due  to 
a  bout  with  pneumonia.  This  prevents  me  from  eating  large  meals,  and  I 
must  therefore  eat  more  frequently. 

3.  My  husband,  when  alive,  was  a  chef. 

4.  I  prefer  to  cook  for  myself  or  to  eat  at  the  house  or  apartment  of  a 
friend,  rather  than  eat  institutionally  prepared  meals. 

5.  I  first  heard  of  the  '*Meal  Charge"  around  June,  1980,  when  I  investigated 
the  availability  of  apartments  at  Soundview. 
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6.  I  asked,  before  signing  my  apartment  lease,  whether  the  "Meal  Service"  was 
mandatory;  I  was  given  the  impression  it  was  not  required  but  was  available  at  the 
tenant's  option. 

7.  I  moved  into  my  apartment  at  Soundview  Apartments  in  or  about  the  end 
of  July,  1980.    At  that  time  the  "Meal  Service"  was  not  available. 

8..   On  or  about  August  18,  1980,  when  the  management  of  Soundview  Apartments 
began  serving  the  "Meal  Service"  and  demanded  payment  of  the  "Meal  Charge,"  I 
asked  the  Manager,  Miss  Curran,  to  excuse  me  from  the  "Meal  Charge"  obligation, 
but  Miss  Curran  refused. 

9.    I  immediately  found  I  had  trouble  eating  the  "Meal  Service"  food;  it  disagreed 
with  my  stomach  and  I  frequently  gagged.    Nevertheless,  I  usually  tried  to  eat  some 
of  the  evening  meal,  because  I  could  not  afford  both  to  pay  for  the  "Meal  Service" 
and  to  buy  and  cook  my  own  suppers. 

10.  My  income  consists  of  social  security  benefits  of  $326.00  per  month,  and  interest 
on  savings  of  about  $11U)0  per  month. 

11.  My  rent  is  $53.00  per  month;  my  telephone  costs  about  $15.00  per  month;  my 
utilities  cost  about  $16j00  per  month. 

12.  At  first  my  "Meal  Charge"  was  set  at  $120.00  per  month.   It  was  not  until  I 
protested  at  the  expense  that  Miss  Curran  reduced  it  to  $90J}0. 1  have  since  come 

to  understand  that  under  Soundview's  agreement  with  HUD,  it  should  have  been  $90.00 
from  the  very  beginning. 

13.  Beginning  on  or  about  June  30,  1981,  for  a  period  of  eleven  days  I  was 
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hospitalized  due  to  congestive  heart  failure. 

14.   Upon  my  return  I  was  very  weak,  and  felt  very  little  like  eating.    Even  to 
walk  from  my  apartment  to  the  elevator  and  then  to  the  dining  area,  and  back,  was 
more  than  I  could  face.    I  could  only  eat  a  few  simple  dishes,  such  as  bread-and-mllk, 
or  a  little  oatmeaL 

13.    I  requested  relief  from  the  "Meal  Charge"  since  I  would  not  eat  the  "Meal 
Service"  food  and  the  expense  of  it  left  me  very  little  money  to  pay  for  the  frequent, 
small  meals  I  must  eat,  and  for  clothing,medical  expenses  and  travel  to  see  my  doctor. 
I  could  not  even  afford  to  see  my  doctor  as  often  as  I  needed  ta   Miss  Curran  denied 
this  request. 

16.    At  the  time    we  plaintiffs  filed  our  Order  to  Show  Cause  for  a  preliminary 
injunction,  I  ceased  paying  the  "Meal  Charge,"  as  it  was  literally  rendering  me  desti- 
tute.   I  have  not  paid  it  since. 

WHEREFORE,  I  respectfully  request  that  the  defendants'  instant  motion  to  dismiss 
be  denied,  and  plaintiffs*  cross-motion  for  summary  judgment  be  granted. 


1r. 


/' 


MARY  ARUNDELL 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before 
me  this'"'  <lay  of    [-r,^.^^ 


---.•    / 


Notary  Public 


»»^§w»* 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


3EAN  JOHNSON,  SEYMOUR  JOHNSON,  MARY 
ARUNDELL,  ANNE  HIRSCH  and  JOSEPH  TIEGER, 
individually  and  on  behalf  of  all  other  persons 
similarly  situated. 


Plaintiffs, 


-against- 


AFFIDAVIT 


SOUNDVIEW  APARTMENTS  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND  CO^  INC^  and  UNITED  HOME  FOR  AGED 
HEBREWS,  and  GEORGE  M,  FRIEDLAND,  HERBERT 
PLATZNER,  SAUNDERS  T.  PREISS,  and  CHARLES  H. 
SINGER,  individually  and  as  officers  of  defendants 
Soundview  Apartments  Housing  Development  Fund  Co, 
Inc^  and  United  Home  for  Aged  Hebrews, 

Defendants. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER 

Angelo  Ponti,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that: 

L    I  am  77  years  old  and  I  reside  at  Soundview  Apartments,  W  Willow  Drive,  New 

Rochelle,  New  York,  Apartment  6M. 

2.  I  was  the  first  tenant  to  move  into  Soundview,  on  July  13,  1980.  In  order  to  move 
into  Soundview,  I  was  required  to  obtain  a  physical  examination.  I  went  to  Dr.  Weinraub 
on  Lockwood  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  for  my  exam. 

3.  During  my  examination  by  Dr.  Weinraub,  I  discussed  some  long-standing  digestive 
problems  I  have  had.    Dr.  Weinraub  recommended  that  I  not  eat  late  in  the  day. 

k.  When  I  signed  my  lease  at  Soundview  I  was  told  "^o  get  the  apartment  you  have 
to  pay  for  the  meal  plan".  To  get  the  apartment  I  signed  the  lease,  agreeing  to  pay  for 
the  meaJ  plan. 
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5.  The  meal  plan  was  not  operational  for  more  than  a  month  after  I  moved  in. 
When  it  began,  I  tried  eating  the  meals,  since  I  was  paying  for  them  anyway. 

6.  Eating  a  heavy  meal  late  in  the  day  made  me  sick.   I  would  be  awake 
all  night,  taking  Bromo-Seltzer. 

7.  I  have  not  eaten  in  the  Soundview  dining  hall  since  October,  1980.   I  eat 

my  main  meal  around  1:00  P.M.   In  the  evening  I  take  only  a  cup  of  tea,  or  broth. 

•/ 
If  they  served  filet  mignon  in  the  evening,  I  couldn*t  eat  it,  because  my  digestion 

will  not  take  it.    I  cant  eat  beef  at  all;  I  boil  my  chicken,    Soundview  roasts 

it.  Once  in  a  while  I  broil  a  little  lamb,  but  this  is  the  richest  food  I  can  eat, 

and  I  eat  it  only  in  mid-day. 

S.    When  I  stopped  trying  to  eat  in  the  dining  hall  I  told  Miss  Curran,  the  Manager, 

that  I  wast  eating  the  **Meal  Service".   She  said,  **whether  or  not  you  eat,  you  have 

to  pay". 

9.    I  have  paid  $120  per  month  for  the  "Meal  Service"  since  it  was  first  provided 

in  August,  19S0.   My  rent  is  $45  per  month  and  my  utilities  cost  $18  to  $25  per  month. 

10.   My  monthly  income  is  slightly  under  $300  per  month  in  Social  Security 
and  interest  on  a  bank  account.   According  to  Miss  Curran's  own  records,  my  annual 
income  is  $3522.00. 

IL    When  my  Social  Security  went  up  last  July  and  my  rent  went  up  accordingly. 
Miss  Curran  said  she  would  see  about  getting  me  a  break  on  the  meal  plan,  as 
my  income  was  so  low.   I  did  not  follow  up  on  it  because  I  did  not  want  to  ask 
any  favors.    I  continued  to  pay  $120  as  I  had  done  each  month  previously. 

12.    I  have  now  been  shown  the  letter,  dated  3uly  2,  1980,  from  Alexander  Naclerit 
of  H.UJD.  to  Saunders  T.  Preiss  of  United  Home  granting  permission  for  Soundview 
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llD  impose  a  "MoaJ  Charge"  of  no  more  than  $120  for  tenants  with  over  $4X)0  annual 
income  and  no  more  than  $90  for  tenants  with  less  than  $4X)0. 

U>   Because  of  the  $120  charge  1  have  been  paying  for  meals,  I  had  to  have 
my  telephone  removed  to  reduce  my  expenses.   I  need  new  shoes  and  have  very  little 
In  the  way  of  furniture,  because  1  have  been  drawing  down  my  bank  account  regu- 
larly Just  to  meet  expenses.. 

J^.    I  now  intend  to  pay  only  $90  for  the  '*Meal  Charge"  and  to  get  my  telephone 
reinstaJJed, 

15*   Although  the  management  has  known  since  last  October  that  I  have  not 
been  eating  in  the  dining  hall,  and  that  my  income  is  less  than  $300  per  month, 
and  that  I  have  been  paying  $120  each  month  for  the  "Meal  Charge",  neither  Miss  Curran 
nor  anyone  else  from  the  management  has  ever  inquired  whether  I  was  getting 
adequate  nutrition  on  my  owr^,  or  how  1  was  managing  financially. 


5 worn  to  before  me  thii 
b?*^day  of  October,  19&U 


//^rL*c**^ — , 


NOTARY  PUBLIC 


fTTTMEW  S    WOUWAW 

ha.  «e^i»* 

y^m.  tt^w  UV1A  30,  im-Z- 


ANGEL04>ONTI 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

I  .  1 1 1  1 1  M  ■  1 1  I  J  I  I  1 1 1  I ;  I  'I    _  i  I ;  I  I ;  I    I ;  1 1 ;  ; ;  I    I  I  I ;  I ':  .'  I  !  ! .'  ! !  1^ : 


JEAN  JOHNSON,  SEYMOUR  JOHNSON, 
MARY  ARUNDELL,  ANNE  HIRSCH  and 
JOSEPH  TIEGER,  individually  and  on 
behalf  of  all  other  persons  similarly  situated, 

Plaintiffs, 

-against-  . 

SOUNDVmW  APARTMENTS  HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND  CO^  INC,  and 
UNITED  HOME  FOR  AGED  HEBREWS  and 
GEORGE  M.  FRIEDLAND,  HERBERT  PLATZNER 
SAUNDERS  T.  PREISS,  and  CHARLES  H.  SINGER, 
individually  and  as  officers  of  defendants 
Soundview  Apartments  Housing  Development  Fiind 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  United  Home  for  Aged  Hebrews, 

Defendants. 


AFFIDAVIT 


^^■1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


SS. 


COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER  ) 

Plaintiff  Anne  Hirsch,  being  duly  sworn,  now  deposes  and  says 

1 .  I  am  76  years  old  and  I  had  always  cooked  for  myself 
before  moving  to  Soundview  Apartments.   For  some  time  I  have 
suffered  from  high  cholesterol,  high  blood  pressure,  and  hiatal 
hernia. 

2.  When  I  first  visited  Soundview,  and  until  I  actually  signec 
my  lease,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  purchase  of  me.als 
there  would  be  voluntary. 

3.  At  the  interview  in  July,  1980,  when  I  read  and  signed 
my  lease,  I  realized  the  significance  of  paragraph  22,    but  felt 
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I  would  be  happy  not  to  have  to  cook  suppers  for  myself  for  a 
change,  and  that  with  my  subsidized  rent  I  could  afford  the 
expense.   However,  the  meals  were  not  then  being  served. 

A.   When  the  first  "Meal  Service"  meal  was  served  on  or 
about  August  18,  1980,  I  complained  to  the  Manager,  Miss  Curran, 
that  the  meal  was  "all  starch." 

5.  Miss  Curran  replied,  "Give  us  time." 

6.  Later,  when  it  became  obvious  to  me  that  the  meals  were 
not  improving  and  were  not  worth  what  I  was  paying  for  them,  I 
wrote  Miss  Curran  a  note  saying,  "I  will  not  eat  this  food  and  I 
will  not  pay  for  it." 

7.  Miss  Curran,  in  reply,  told  me  that,  "You  must  pay  for  it 

8.  After  attempting  to  eat  the  food  served  as  the  "Meal 
Service"  and  becoming  nauseated  on  several  occasions,  I  gave  up 
trying  to  eat  the  "Meal  Service"  meals  at  Soundview. 

9.  Although  Miss  Curran  knew  very  well  that  I  was  not  eating 
the  "Meal  Service"  meal,  and  that  I  continued  to  pay  for  it  for 
many  months  when  I  was  not  eating  it,  neither  Miss  Curran  not 

any  other  person  associated  with  the  Soundview  management  ever 
expressed  any  concern  for  my  health  or  nutrition,  or  inquired 
how  I  was  managing  to  feed  myself  while  paying  for  the  meals  I 
could  not  eat. 
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10.  My  income  consists  of  $248.60  per  month  Social  Security 
and  $99.31  per  month  Supplemental  Security  Income.  My  rent  is 
$51.00  per  month.  My  utilities  are  about  $25.00  per  month  and 

my  telephone  costs  about  $20.00  per  month. 

11.  After  months  of  protest  on  my  part,  Miss  Curran  reduced 
my  "Meal  Charge"  from  $120.00  to  $90.00,  but  asked  me  not  to 
inform  other  tenants  of  the  reduction.   I  now  understand  my 
"Meal  Charge"  should  have  been  $90.00  per  month  all  along,  accord- 
ing to  Soundview's  agreement  with  H.U.D. 

12.  My  physician  has  put  me  on  a  diet  emphasizing  veal, 
kosher  chicken,  and  fish,  and  ruling  out  dairy  products. 

13.  Because  of  my  low  income  I  could  not  afford  both  to 
pay  the  "Meal  Charge"  and  to  buy  at  the  local  stores  adequate 
supplies  of  food  that  met  my  dietary  needs.   The  foods  I  am 
supposed  to  eat  are  rather  expensive,  and  I  could  therefore  eat 
very  little  of  them. 

1A.  I  was  also  unable,  while  paying  the  "Meal  Charge,"  to 
afford  any  new  clothing  or  shoes.  My  shoes  must  be  made  to 
order  because  of  the  arthritis  in  my  feet. 

15.  In  August,  1981,  therefore,  when  we  plaintiffs  filed 
our  Order  To  Show  Cause  for  a  preliminary  injunction,  I  ceased 
paying  the  "Meal  Charge"  and  have  not  paid  it  since. 
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WHEREFORE,  I  respectfully  request  that  defendants'  motions 
to  dismiss  be  denied  and  that  plaintiffs'  cross-motion  for  summary 
Judgment  be  granted. 


rb 


^""'Afneto5^'-^^-^^ 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to 
before  me  this  / '- 
day  of  January,  1982 


/ 


/ 


-■>./.;  .>■: — y  _   f^_ 


MdTARY  PUBLIC 

www  v. NOWjWj 

'*''^      NO.  46B5194 


Voi« 
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.'  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
•  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

ii ♦ ♦•♦* 

j.  JEAN  JOHNSON,  SEYMOUR  JOHNSON, 

jl  NARY  ARUNDELL,  ANNE  HIRSCH  and 

;  JOSEPH  TIEGER,  individually  and  on 

r  behalf  of  all  other  persons  similarly 

j-  situated, 


Plaintiffs, 


-  against  - 


!i  SOUNDVIEW  APARTMENTS  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 
!:  FUND  CO.  INC.,  and 

UNITED  HOME  FOR  AGED  HEBREWS,  and 
:  GEORGE  M.  FRIEDLAND,  HERBERT  PLAT2NER, 

SAUNDERS  T.  PREISS,  and  CHARLES  H.  SINGER, 
;  individually  and  as  officers  of  defendants 
I  Soundview  Apartments  Housing  Development 
;  Fund  Co.,  Inc.,  and  United  Home  for  Aged 

Hebrews, 

Defendants. 


AFFIDAVIT  IN 
SUPPORT  Of"^ 

MOTION  Finr 

prelimiISTHTy 

iNjustcriflN 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER 


YOLANDA  TADDEO,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

1.  I  am  a  resident  of  Soundview  Apartments,  Apartment 
#5R,  and  I  make  this  affidavit  in  support  of  plaintiffs' 
motion  for  an  injunction  restraining  defendants  from  erforc- 
ing  paragraph  "22"  of  the  Soundview  Apartments  Lease,  and 
for  class  certification. 

2.  I  moved  into  my  apartment  at  Soundvieu  on  or  about 
October  1,  1980. 

3.  Prior  to  the  apartment  becoming  available  at  Soundview, 
I  had  been  on  waiting  lists  for  subsidized  housing  in  New 

York  City  for  eight  years  without  an  apartment  opening  up. 
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•'•        4.   I  was  desperate  to  move  from  my  former  apartment 
In  New  York  City  because  I  had  been  mugged  there,  and  the 

building  was  in  bad  condition,  but  I  could  not  move  to  an 

I- 

;;   unsubsidized  apartment  because  my  income  is  very  low.   I 
j:   receive  monthly  Social  Security  benefits  of  $232.20  and 

I! 

!{   Supplemental  Security  Income  of  $113.71,  and  Food  Stamps 

I' 

;i   of  $34.00. 

5.   Upon  moving  into  Soundview  Apartments,  I  undertook 

to  eat  the  evening  "Meal  Service"  for  two  weeks. 

ij       6.   Due  to  long-standing  pyorrhea,  I  have  lost  all  of 

my  molars  and  the  few  front  teeth  I  have  left  are  loose  and 

in  bad  condition.   I  can  eat  only  liquids  and  soft  foods 

such  as  soups,  chopped  and  boiled  vegetables,  pasta,  and 

cereal  soaked  in  milk. 

7.  I  also  suffer  extreme  embarrassment  when  I  try  to 
eat  in  public. 

8.  After  two  weeks  of  attempting  to  eat  the  "Meal  Service" 
at  Soundview  I  gave  up,  and  since  some  time  in  October,  1?30, 

I  have  always  eaten  supper  in  my  apartment,  of  food  I  have 
prepared  and  cooked  myself. 

9.  Examples  of  food  I  could  not  eat  that  were  served 
under  the  "Meal  Service"  are,  tough  chicken  on  the  bone, 
tough  roast  beef  (I  chop  and  boil  beef  when  I  eat  it),  corn 
on  the  cob,  and  salads. 

10.  Because  my  income  is  so  low,  I  believe  it  is  an 
extreme  and  irreparable  financial  hgrdship  for  me  to  pay 
for  the  "Meal  Service",  since  I  cannot  eat  it. 
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11.   In  October,  1980,  I  paid  $120.00  for  the  "Meal 
Service'*.   Hiss  Curran,  the  Manager,  then  reduced  my  "Meal 

J!  Charge**  to  $90.00  per  month,  but  told  me,  **Keep  it  [the  reduct- 

j! 

"  ion]  under  your  hat.** 

WHEREFORE,  deponent  respectfully  requests  that  plain- 
tiffs* prayer  for  class  certification  and  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  be  granted. 


VOLAn'DA  TADb'EO 
6'* 


■i^^^^.- 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to       r   • 

before  me  this  2.^  th  day  of  ^^.^ve.    t  1981. 


48-579  0-85-14 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


AFFIDAVIT 


3EAN  aOHNSON,  SEYMOUR  JOHNSON,  MARY 
ARUNDELL,  ANNE  HIRSCH  and  30SEPH  TIEGER, 
individually  and  on  behalf  of  all  other  persons 
similarly  situated, 

Plaintiffs,  =  " 

against-  s 

81  Civ.  <^803  (CSH) 
SOUNDVIEW  APARTMENTS  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  = 
FUND  CO.,  INC.,  and  UNITED  HOME  FOR  AGED 
HEBREWS,  and  GEORGE  M.  FRIEDLAND,  HERBERT     = 
PLATZNER,  SAUNDERS  T.  PREISS,  and  CHARLES  H. 
SINGER,  individually  and  as  officers  of  defendants        s 
Soundview  Apartments  Housing  Development  Fund 
C019  Inc.,  and  United  Home  for  Aged  Hebrews,  = 

Defendants.  s 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER 

YOLANDA  TADDEO,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that: 
L    In  my  affidavit  sworn  to  3uly  20,  1981,  I  related  to  this  Court  the  facts 
of  my  situation  as  a  tenant  at  Soundview  Apartments,  and  I  make  this  supplemental 
affidavit  in  further  support  of  plaintiffs*  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction  and 
for  class  certification. 

2.    Because  of  the  drain  on  my  income  due  to  Sound view*s  "Meal  Charge," 
I  am  doing  without  a  telephone  and  without  furniture  except  for  a  bed,  a  kitchen 
table,  four  kitchen  chairs,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  TV  stand  and  a  sewing  machine 
with  its  stand;  I  have  no  place  to  put  my  linens  except  for  cardboard  boxes  and 
I  have  no  comfortable  chair  to  sit  on.    I  have  therefore  been  looking  for  another 
place  to  live. 
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3.  Because  my  income  is  so  low  (as  my  previous  affidavit  relates,  I  am  a 
recipient  of  Supplemental  Security  Income)  I  have  been  trying  to  find  another 
subsidized  apartment  house  that  does  not  have  a  mandatory  meal  plan. 

4.  One  of  the  places  I  applied  to  was  St.  Margaret's  House  in  New  York  City, 
which  upon  information  and  belief  is  also  a  "Section  8"-subsidized  apartment  house. 

3.   In  response  to  my  application  for  an  apartment  at  St.  Margaret's  House, 
I  received  a  letter  dated  September  23,  1981,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  hereto 
as  Exhibit  "1,"  telling  me  that  because  I  am  at  present  a  resident  of  "government 
assisted"  housing,  my  application  has  been  given  a  "low  priority." 

6.  I  have  also  applied  to  "Huguenot  Housing,"  upon  information  and  belief 
another  Section  8-subsidized  apartment  house  in  New  Rochelle,  and  have  been 
orally  informed  that  in  all  probability  my  application  there  will  receive  the  same 
"low  priority"  treatment  because  I  already  have  subsidized  housing. 

7.  Since  I  cannot  afford  to  live  at  Soundview  while  paying  a  mandatory  "Meal 
Charge,"  and  I  cannot  get  into  other  Section  8  housing  because  I  am  already  in 
Section  8  housing,  my  need  for  the  relief  requested  in  the  plaintiffs'  instant  motions 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  and  for  class  certification  is  desperate. 

8.  I  understand  that  the  named  plaintiffs  in  this  action  are  withholding  their 
"Meal  Charge"  payments  and  have  not  been  evicted.   Even  though  I  do  not  eat 
the  meals  I  am  continuing  to  pay  $90  per  month,    because  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
can  take  the  chance  of  being  evicted. 

9.  I  have  received  a  letter  signed  'The  Management,"  (a  copy  of  which  is 
mnexed  hereto  as  Exhibit  "2")  one  copy  of  which,  upon  information  and  belief. 
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was  placed  in  each  Soundview  tenant's  mailbox  on  October  1, 19SL   in  the  letter's 
termS|  I  cannot  afford  to  chance  "undesirable  consequences.** 

WHEREFORE,  I  respectfully  request  that  the  plaintiffs*  motions  be  granted 
lin  all  respects. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this 
Z  U^<lay  of  October,  19SL 


YOLANDA  TADDEO 

/' 


f^Jin^^f*^* 


iotAry  public 


Me«ary  FMbNc.  Str-«  at  n«iv  vW 

Now468Sl»4 
Oi;Mlfli;d JnWtcfciMsttr  Coun« 
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St. 
Margaret's 

House  A  Congregate  Housing  Facility^  for  the  Elderly 


N.iif  V  H  M<  ('i.iiTHilf 

^(AtlAlls/lll/lM 


Fx(H  nlivi*  0(fu  f 

7A  Trinily  Pl.u  f.  Nc-w  York.  NY  10<XX> 

Tei.  (212)285  0826 


New  Address  and  Phone  Number: 

49  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10038 
212  766-8122 


Date:        September   23,    1981 


Ms.    Yolanda  A.    Taddeo 
Dear  Applicant: 

Your  application  for  St.  Margaret's  House  has  been  given 
a  low  priority  since  you  already  live  in  goveminent  assisted 
or  public  housing. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  P.   McCai^iglc^ 

Adrainisirator 


NBMiep 


Sponsored  by  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York 
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October  1,  1981 

Dear  Tenant: 

The  Soundview  Apartjnents  management  wishes  to  advise  you 
of  its  position  concerning  certain  matters  expressed  to  you  in 
a  letter  from  Westchester  Legal  Services,  Inc.  dated  September  14, 
1981.  We  do  not  want  anyone  to  act  under  any  false  impressions 
which  could  ultimately  result  in  undesirable  consequences. 

In  their  letter,  plaintiffs'  attorneys  state  that  their 
object  in  bringing  an  action  against  Soundview  is   to  chanqe  the 
present  meal  service  froir.  "mandatory"  to  "optional".  While,  under 
ideal  conditions,  we  obviously  wish  that  your  meal  service  could 
be  "optional",  unfortunately  the  economics  of  the  meal  service 
will  not  permit  this.  v?e  are  sure  most  of  you  probably  realize 
that  the  costs  of  the  neal  service  now  provided  to  you  is  greater 
than  the  amount  that  you  pay  for  this  service.  Therefore,  United 
Home,  throunh  charitable  contributions,  subsidises  these  meals  in 
the  approximate  amount  of  $4,600  per  month.  Under  an  optional 
meal  service  plan,  if  only  a  small  percentage  of  your  fellow  tenemts 
elected  not  to  participate,  management  %70uld  not  be  able  to 
increase  its  subsidy  for  the  meals.  Management's  only  choice  in 
that  event  would  be  to  raise  the  cost  to  those  of  you  who  continue 
to  participate  in  the  meal  program.  However,  we  believe  that  if 
we  v*ere  to  do  this,  the  cost  might  become  so  high  that  many  of 
your  fellov*  tenants  would  not  be  able  to  afford  to  remain  in  the 
plan,  and  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  their  participation.  The 
cost  of  the  meals  would  then  increase  further.  In  short,  if  the 
meal  plan  is  not  mandatory,  we  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to 
bring  this  service  to  you  at  the  current  subsidized  cost,  and 
ultimately  we  will  not  be  able  to  provide  any  meal  service 
whatsoever. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  we  are  opposing 
the  lawsuit  and  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  some  reasonable 
accommodation  can  be  arrived  at  vhich  will  penrit  us  to  continue 
to  bring  to  you  the  mandatory  meal  service  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


^ 


.N^%' 
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Finally,  plaintiff 6*  fittorneys*  letter  states  that 
manaoement  has  taken  nc  action  against  those  tcnaots  who  have 
withheld  payment  for  their  neal  charge  for  the  months  of  August 
and  Septenber.  V?hile  that  is  true,  %^  want  all  tenants  to  know 
that  manaoement  has  in  no  way  waived  any  rights  that  it  has 
against  those  tenants,  and  fully  intends  to  require  all  tenants 
to  abide  by  their  obligations.   If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  brino  the  Deal  service  to  you  at  its  present 
cost  and,  as  stated  above,  ultimately  we  will  not  be  able  to 
bring  the  meal  service  to  you  at  all. 

We  will  continue  to  keep  you  advised  as  important  matters 
occur. 


The  llanegenent 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


JEAN  JOHNSON,  SEYMOUR  JOHNSON, 
MARY  ARUNDELL,  ANNE  HIRSCH  and 
JOSEPH  TIEGER,  individually  and  on 
behalf  of  all  other  persons  similarly 
situated, 

Plaintiffs 

-against- 

SOUNDVIEW  APARTMENTS  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND  CO.   INC.,  and 
UNITED  HOME  FOR  AGED  HEBREWS,  and 
GEORGE  M.  FRIEDLAND, HERBERT  PLATZNER, 
SAUNDERS  T.  PREISS,  and  CHARLES  H.  SINGER, 
individually  and  as  officers  of  defendants 
Soundview  Apartment  Housing  Development  Fund  Co. 
Inc.,  and  United  Home  for  Aged  Hebrews, 
Defendants. 


AFFIDAVIT 


COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER  ) 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK      )  SS. : 


GEORGE  TUCKER  and  DOROTHY  CONSTANCE  TUCKER,  being  duly  SKcrn, 
depose  and  say  that: 

1.  We  have  resided  at  Soundview  Apartments,  Apartment  8K, 
since  in  or  about  July,  1980. 

2.  George  Tucker  is  A1  years  old.   Dorothy  Constance  Tucker 
is  52.   She  is  blind  and  suffers  fro-  diabetes,  and  she  receives 
Social  Security  disability  payments  of  $212.80  per  r.onth,  by 
virtue  of  which  as  a  couple  we  are  qualified  for  Soundview* s 
"Section  8"  housing  subsidy  progran. 

3.  We  pay  $120  per  month  apiece  for  the  "Keal  Service." 

A.  Mr.  Tucker  is  employed  as  a  cjstodian  for  tne  i:=riaroneck 
Public  Schools;  when  school  is  in  session  he  works  fro:.  3:00  ?:; 
to  11:A5  PM,  and  therefor   is  prevented  fror.  eating  the  "y.eal 
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Service"  provided  at  Soundview. 

5.  When  the  "Meal  Service"  was  first  made  available  on 
or  about  August  18,  1980,  Mrs.  Tucker  took  her  evening  meal 

in  the  dining  hall;  she  continued  this  practice  for  approximately 
four  months. 

6.  After  four  months  of  eating  the  "Meal  Service,"  Mrs. 
Tucker  had  gained  weight  to  an  excessive  degree  and  was 
dangerously  obese. 

7.  At  that  point  Mrs.  Tucker's  doctor  enjoined  her  from 
eating  the  "Meal  Service"  meals;   since  then  she  has  prepared 
her  own  evening  meal  without  starches,  sweets  and  fats,  con- 
centrating on  salads,  liver  and  fish,  and  she  has  lost  weight. 

8.  At  the  time  Mrs.  Tucker's  doctor  forbid  her  to  eat 

the  "Meal  Service"  meals,  she  brought  a  list  of  permissible      I 

I 
items  for  her  consumption  to  the  Soundview  "Meal  Service"        | 

I 

staff,  but  was  told  it  was  no  use  giving  it  to  them  as  they     • 

could  not  provide  her  with  an  individually  tailored  diet.        I 

i 

9.  About  a  month  after  she  stopped  eating  the  "Meal         ] 

Service,"  Mrs.  Tucker  spoke  to  Miss  Curran,  the  manager  of 
Soundview  Apartment,  and  complained  of  the  expense  for  the 
meals  the  couple  was  not  eating.   Miss  Curran  replied,  "Dorothy, 
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I  can  not  help  how  your  husband  gets  paid  at  the  school,  but 
you  have  to  pay  [for  the  meals]  until  we  get  things  straightened 
out.   Others  are  also  paying  and  not  eating." 

10.  Mr.  Tucker  has  protested  the  mandatory  "Meal  Charge"  to 
Miss  Curran  almost  every  time  he  pays  the  rent,  on  the  ground 
that  his  job  prevents  him  from  benefitting  from  the  meals.  Miss 
Curran  has  refused  to  exempt  him  from  "Meal  Service." 

11.  Because  of  the  drain  on  the  Tuckers*  income,  Mr.  Tucker 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  warm  shirts,  boots  and  other  items 

of  clothing  that  he  needs  for  his  work  as  the  weather  turns 
cold» and  Mrs.  Tucker  has  difficulty  paying  her  cedical  and 
hospital  bills,  because  together  both  are  paying  $240  per  month 
for  meals  they  cannot  eat. 

WHEREFORE,  deponents  respectfully  request  that  plaintiffs* 
motion  for  class  certification  and  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
be  granted. 


Subscribed  and  Sworn  before 
me  thisZ/^day  of^^g;:^ /^/ 
1981.  /^^T^*.— 

No.  4685194 
QmNIM  in  WMtcHMlfff  CouiMv 

Subs  c  r  i  b6a'"ana'*^worri^e  Tore 
me  this^/^day  otj£J^Zj(i^  \(f^f 

NOtAn/  PUBLIC 


L^2^ 


STEPHEN  s.  noj^mah 
No*.*'>  PuMic.  SUte  of  New  YorK 

No.  4Ga:i94 
O;^*''^*'^  '"  ^.estc»>cite'  Couaty 
Jj-m  E^o^fs  MJ'cn  30,  1982 


^/m^J^'"^"^ 


(7^.^-t^^ 


DbRotHV  CONStAlfeC^kfiR 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


JEAN  JOHNSON,  SEYMOUR  30HNS0N, 
MARY  ARUNDELL,  ANNE  HIRSCH  and 
JOSEPH  TIEGER,  individually  and  on  u 

j -behalf  of  ail  other  persons  similarly  situated, 

!|  Plaintiffs, 

Ij  against-  '     AFFIDAVIT 

ISOUNDVIEW  APARTMENTS  HOUSING 

(DEVELOPMENT  FUND  CO^  INC,  and 
!  UNITED  HOME  FOR  AGED  HEBREWS  and 
(GEORGE  M.  FRIEDLAND,  HERBERT  PLATZNER      « 
rSAUNDERS  T.  PREISS,  and  CHARLES  H.  SINGER, 

iindlvidually  and  as  officers  of  defendants  « 

jjSoisidview  Apartments  Housing  Development  Fund 
ijcou.  Inc.,  and  United  Home  for  Aged  Hebrews,  s 

Defendants.  & 


i  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  )cc . 

;  COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTERf   ' 

HELEN  MULLEN  being  duly  sworn,  now  deposes  and  says: 

LI  have  resided  at  Soundview  Apartments,  Apartment  8S,  since  on 

or  about  August  2S,  198a 
i' 
ii         2.   I  was  forced  to  move  from  my  previous  apartment  because  the  landlord 

!l 

'•would  not  renew  my  lease    This  apartment  at  Soundview  was  the  only  apartment 
.available  I  could  afford,  and  though  I  had  heard  about  the  'iMeal  Plan,**  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  rent  the  apartment. 

3.  At  the  time  I  applied  for  the  apartment  I  objected  to  the  compulsory  nature 
of  the  meal  plan  and  Mrs.  Curran  said  iVe're  working  on  it.'* 

4.  I  paid  $120  a  month  for  approximately  six  months  for  the  "Meal  Plan'*  before 
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obtaining  the  $90  a  month  rate 

5.   I  stopped  eating  my  meals  there  regularly  as  of  the  end  of  19S1  because 

I  had  bad  gas  pains  after  eating  the  meals.   I  consulted  my  doctor  who  advised 

me  to  take  Mylanta,  an  antacid,  to  combat  the  gas  pains.   Though  I  had  been  taking 
;ione  teaspoon  of  this  medicine,  he  suggested  I  increase  the  amount  to  two  tablespoons 
.  before  and  after  each  meaL   I  followed  his  instructions  but  found  that  whenever 

I  eat  one  of  the  meals  I  have  pains  all  during  the  night. 
j!         6.   I  resent  being  forced  to  eat  whatever  they  place  before  me.   In  the  past 

I  have  always  been  free  to  choose  what  foods  I  wanted  to  eat  and  at  my  age  I 

feel  I  should  be  free  to  make  that  choice 
i;         7.   It  is  a  hardship  for  me  to  pay  for  meals  which  make  me  sick.   Because 
'  of  my  limited  income,  which  consists  of  $352J0  in  Social  Security  benefits,  I  cannot 
.'afford  to  both  pay  for  the  Meal  Service**  plan  and  also  purchase  adequate  food  on 
!i  my  own.   I  will  therefore  stop  paying  for  the  meals  as  of  July  1,  1982  so  I  can 

get  adequate  nutrition. 

WHEREFORE,  deponent  respectfully  requests  that  the  court  grant  plaintiffs 

prayers  for  relief. 


HELEN  MULLEN 


Sworn  to  before  me  this 
^^day  of  June,  1982. 


NOTARY  Public 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


3EAN  JOHNSON,  SEYMOUR  JOHNSON, 

MARY  ARUNDELL,  ANNE  HIRSCH  and 

JOSEPH  TIEGER,  individually  and  on  s 

behalf  of  all  other  persons  similarly  situated,  AFFIDAVrT 

s 

Plaintiffs, 

s 

-agalnst- 

SOUNDVIEW  APARTMENTS  HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND  CO.,  INC.,  and 
UNITED  HOME  FOR  AGED  HEBREWS  and 
GEORGE  M.  FRIEDLAND,  HERBERT  PLATZNER      = 
SAUNDERS  T.  PREISS,  and  CHARLES  H.  SINGER, 
individually  and  as  officers  of  defendants  s 

Soundview  Apartments  Housing  Development  Fund 
Coi,  Inc.,  and  United  Home  for  Aged  Hebrews,  s 

Defendants.  s 


FRANCES  HARRISON  and  ARTHUR  HARRISON,  being  duly  sworn,  now 
depose  and  say  that: 

L   Frances  Harrison,  age  57  and  her  husband,  Arthur  Harrison,  age  59 
reside  at  164  Church  Street,  Apartment  3J,  New  Rochelle,  New  York.     Mr.  Harrison, 
due  to  a  severe  heart  ailment,  is  medically  unable  to  work  and  receives  Social 
Security  Disability  and  Veterans  Disability  Compensation.   For  health  reasons, 
they  spend  winters  in  Lake  Worth,  Florida.  They  make  this  affidavit  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Harrison's  parents,  Harry  Werner,  age  91,  and  Jennie  Werner,  age 
88,  in  support  of  plaintiffs'  motions  for  a  preliminary  injunction  and  for 
class  certification. 

2.    Harry  and  Jennie  Werner  reside  at  Soundview  Apartments,  apartment  7Q. 
They  have  a  total  monthly  income  of  $858.06  from  Social  Security  and  a  pension. 
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3.  Mrs.  Werner  has  a  severe  arthritic  condition;  Mr.  Werner  has  had  chronic 
bronchitis  for  about  ten  years.    Nevertheless  they  take  care  of  most  of  their  own 
needs  and  enjoy  living  independently.   Mrs.  Harrison  stops  In  daily  to  spend  a  couple 
of  hours  and  to  ensure  that  her  parents  have  taken  their  medication. 

4.  Due  to  the  Werners'  health  problems,  they  have  wintered  in  Florida 
for  the  last  twelve  years  or  so;  in  the  last  few  years  they  have  stayed  with  the 
Harrisons  in  Lake  w6rth,  so  that  the  Harrisons  could  supervise  their  medication. 
The  Harrisons  believe  that  at  their  present  age  and  in  their  present  condition,  the 
Werners  could  not  survive  a  winter  in  a  northern  climate. 

5.  In  June  or  July  of  1980,  the  Harrisons  accompanied  the  Werners  to  Sound- 
view  Apartments  to  sign  a  lease.   Miss  Curran,  the  Manager,  was  present  to  represent 
the  landlords.    The  Harrisons  told  Miss  Curran  about  their  plans  to  have  the  Werners 
spend  six  months  of  the  winter  in  Florida  with  them,  and  asked  Miss  Curran  whether 
some  exception  to  the  mandatory  lease  requirement  of  a  '*Meal  Charge"  of  $240 

per  month  for  the  couple  could  be  arranged. 

6.  Miss  Curran  told  the  Harrisons,  Tm  sure  some  arrangement  can  be  made," 
and,  "it  doesnt  seem  fair  to  me,  either." 

7.  About  two  weeks  after  that  interview.  Miss  Curran  told  the  Harrisons 
that  she  had  had  a  conference  with  her  superiors  and  that  she  could  not  do  anything 

j  about  waiving  the  meal  charge  while  the  Werners  were  away  for  the  winter. 

8.  Mr.  Harrison  then  had  a  meeting  with  defendant  Charles  Singer,  with 
the  same  result. 

9.  At  the  lease  signing,  Mr.  Harrison  also  had  asked  Miss  Curran  how  the 
management  could  justify  charginj^  $4.00  per  meal,  given  that  the  meals  are  produced 
in  a  kitchen  and  with  a  staff  already  engaged  in  producinj^  identical  meals  for  United 
Home  residents.    Miss  Curran  admitted  that  the  expense  of  the  meals  did  not  actually 
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amount  to  $4JdO  per  meal  but  asserted  that  the  management  would  use  the  excess  In- 
Icome  to  entertain  the  tenants^ 

10.  During  the  winter  of  19S0.1981,  the  Werners  spent  six  months  with 
the  Harrisons  in  Lake  Worth,  Florida.   They  paid  their  rent  at  Soundview  and 
paid  in  addition  $2M  per  month  for  the  "Meal  Charge."    Added  to  their  usual 
living  expenses,  the  payment  of  the  "Meal  Charge"  depleted  the  Werners*  meager 
savings  account.       / 

11.  On  December  22,  1980,  the  Harrisons  wrote  to  Dr.  Sidney  Schwartz, 
upon  information  and  belief  then  the  Area  Director  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Assisted  Housing  Management  Branch  for 

the  New  York  area,  requesting  relief  from  the  "Meal  Charge"  on  behalf  of  the 
Werners.    They  received  a  negative  response  from  one  Donald  J.  Foy  dated  February 
11,  198L   Copies  of  these  letters  are  annexed  hereto  as  Exhibits  "1"  and  *'2,"  respectively. 

12.  The  Werners  now  plan  to  leave  Soundview  for  Florida  on  or  about 
November  18,  1981,  in  the  company  of  the  Harrisons   Having  no  savings  left, 

they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  "Meal  Charge"  this  year  while  they  are  away. 
WHEREFORE,  deponents    respectfully  request  that  this  Court  grant 
the  plaintiffs*  requests  for  classwide  preliminary  injunctive  relief. 

FRANCES  HARRISON 
Subscribed  arxl  sworn  to  before  me  this 
/?^y  of  November,  1981.  ^^^^  ^  „„^ 


%n  ExpiTM  March  30.  I9r^ 


^^^'-^^^^^^^     Al^^^-^-^^fr^ 


ARTHUR  HARRISON 
'  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 


V7=~day  of  November.  1981.  »A»Vf:SVi  '^^"^'i  yrf 


No.  4C&'1  •'  r 

;erm  Expirci  :. .  .     --.  IWic 
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Mr.  L  Mrs.  A.  H&rrUon 
3610  Poinci&na  Dr.  #106 
Lake  Worth.  FU.  33463 

December  22,  1930 

Dr.  Sidney  Schw&rts 
Office  of  H.U.D. 
26  Federal  Plasa 
Ne*  York.  N.  Y.  7* 

Dear  Dr.  SchMwartz, 

We  were  referred  to  you  by  Mrs.  Kaldice  of  the  N.  Y.  area  office  of 
Housing  le  Urban  Development.  Upon  bearing  our  situation,  she  told  me 
you  are  in  the  strongest  position  to  help  ui  out  of  our  dilema.  She 
promised  to  get  in  touch  with  you  and  no  doubt  she  has. 

My  parents.  Mr.  k  Mrs.  Harry  Werner  live  at  40  Willow  Drive.  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10804  Apartment  70.  A  Low  Savin  Residence.  Associated 
with  the  United  Home  for  the  Hebrew  Aged.  They  are  now  with  us  in 
Florida.   They  will  be  here  for  six  months.  Being  quite  old,  we  must  get 
them  out  of  the  raging  winter,  whiclb  can  surely  kill  them. 

Wlien  my  parents  first  moved  into  the  Low.  Sav*n  Residence,  my  Husband 
and  I  explained  to  Ms.  Curran  that  the  folks  would  be  away  for  six  months. 
How  do  we  work  out  the  non-payment  of  the  dinner  meals  for  that  period? 
Since  a  situation  of  this  sort  never  came  up  before,  she  really  did  not 
have  an  answer.  She  expressed  the  feeling  that  certainly  some  accommodation 
could  and  woiild  be  right,  we  should  not  have  to  pay  for  Dinner  and  Dinner 
Service  if  one  is  not  there  to  use  them  for  such  a  long  time. 

We  talked  to  Mr.  Singer,  the  administrator  of  the  Project  to  have 
the  $240.00  per  month  dinner  bill  waived,  since  Ms.  Curran  was  unable 
to  work  it  out  but  also  to  no  avail.  As  I  explained  above,  my  parents  are 
quite  old.  live  on  Social  Security  which  is  not  all  that  much.  My  Father 
retired  almost  30  year's  ago.  As  you  know  it  is  difficult  enough  in  these 
trying  times  to  have  the  things  we  need.  What  with  Medical  bills  k  drug 
bills  common  to  all  people  that  age  and  to  spend  $240.00  per  month 
without  using  the  service  seems  unfair  li  very  difficult  for  two  old  hard 
working  people  to  understand. 

We  would  all  be  more  Ihan  grateful  if  you  would  use  your  Good  Office's  to  help  us. 

If  the  food  bill  can  be  waived,  will  a  refund  of  past  payments  be  made  7 
Can  they  be  used  for  future  months  til  the  .pre -payment  is  used  up? 

Enclosed  is  a  self  addressed  envelope  for  your  convenience.  An  early 
reply  would  be  appreciated.  Thank  you. 

Respectfully 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
.     NEW  YORK  AREA  Of  F ICE 

26  FEDERAL  PLAZA 
NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10007 


IN  Hi^LV  nEFEMTO 

2.5EKL  (8u£^) 
TbonB  26U-5260 


Mr«  k  Kn«  i.«  HuzxiscD 
3810  Pbiaelana  2)v.  #106 
U]n  V6rth»  Tla.  33U63 

9Bax  Kn*  Eucrisont    ' 

8abJ«ott    BEOj«ot  Bo.  012-BBD02-VJLH-LB  /  H»te»v  Som  for  tlw  l^d 

Sii«  la  Is  z«tpozi8«  to  joizr  l«tt«x  of  9»oaabor  22t  19^0  idth  xvfertnoo  to 
tbi  oaptioBid  joeojoot* 

Ibi  qutstioziB  jota  zalto'xvgaxdlug  non-pajiBBbt  of  dlaxktr  Dsals  for  fix 
Bostbi  bM  t—n  zvTioved  and  •oooxdiaglj'  dlBApprovad* 

Sloaso  bo  advisod  that  tbs  prorlalon  of  oom  bmI  por  day  la  a  ooDdltlon  of 
oooupanoy  azid  oaxmot  ba  valTod  In  tbs  abaanoa  of  tbB  taaant* 

SlBoaralj, 


Itoaald  J*  loar 
Ghlaf 
Miltlfaaily  Bzaaeh 


ULL.^ii 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


JEAN  aOHNSON,  SEYMOUR  JOHNSON, 
MARY  ARUNDELL,  ANNE  HIRSCH  and 
JOSEPH  TIEGER,  individuaUy  and  on 
behalf  of  ail  other  persons  similarly  situated. 

Plaintiffs, 

-against-  . 

SOUNDVIEW  APARTMENTS  HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND  CO.,  INC,  and 
UNITED  HOME  FOR  AGED  HEBREWS  and 
GEORGE  M.  FRIEDLAND,  HERBERT  PLATZNER      s 
SAUNDERS  T.  PREISS,  and  CHARLES  H.  SINGER, 
IndividMally  and  as  officers  of  defendants  « 

Soundview  Apartnnents  Housing  Development  Fund 
Cou,  Inc.,  and  United  Home  for  Aged  Hebrews,  s 

Defendants.  s 

— ;  i }  I ! !  M  i !  I .' !  ■  J !  I ! !  ■ !  i .'  H  ! .' ! .'  f  ■ !  f ! ;  H  M  I .'  M  ; .' ! !  I ! !  f ! ! ! ! !  tf ; 


AFFIDAVIT 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  ) 

COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER        JSS.: 

Richard  and  Aiida  Brittner,  being  duly  sworn,  now  depose  and  say: 
L   We  reside  at  Soundview  Apartments,  Apartment  9F. 

2.  Richard  Brittner  is  73  years  old)  Alida  is  69. 

3.  We  applied  for  an  apartment  at  Soundview  Apartments  in  or  about 

May,  19S0.    At  an  application  interview  we  asked  whether  the  "Meal  Service"  was 

j  compulsory.    Miss  Curran  informed  us,  'To  get  the  apartment  you  have  to  take 
!! 
the  meals."    At  that  time  Soundview  had  not  yet  been  opened,  and  figuring  the 

meals  would  be  at  least  a  reasonable  value  for  the  money,  and  being  strongly  at- 
tracted by  the  subsidized  apartments,  we  accepted  the  "Meal  Service"  as  necessary 
to  getting  the  apartment. 
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4.  We  moved  in  to  Soundview  on  or  about  3uly  21,  1980. 

5.  The  "Meal  Service"  was  first  served  on  or  about  August  IS,  I9S0. 
From  the  beginning  we  found  much  of  the  food  either  unappetizing  or  not  to  our 
taste,  but  we  were  willing  to  give  the  management  time  to  improve  it. 

6.  However,  the  quality  of  the  "Meal  Service"  meals  has  declined,  if  any-  , 
thing.   We  continue  to  go  down  to  look  at  the  food  most  evenings,  since  we  have 
been  paying  for  it,  but  we  seldom  eat  it.   In  a  recent  span  of  37  days,  we  ate  only 

j8  meals  served.   The  other  evening  we  went  back  to  our  apartment  and  cooked  our 
supper. 

7.  Because  our  combined  income  is  only  about  $800  per  month  in  Social 
Security,  pension,  and  interest,  it  is  a  hardship  to  both  pay  $2W  per  month  for  meals 
we  usually  cannot  eat,  and  to  feed  ourselves  with  food  purchased  from  the  A  &  P. 

We  know  we  can  cook  for  ourselves  more  economically  than  by  using  the  "MesU*  Service," 
even  if  we  could  eat  the  "Meal  Service"  food.   In  October,  19S1,  we  had  become  so 
upset  with  the  quality  of  the  "Meal  Service"  food  that  we  told  Miss  Curran  that 
we  would  neither  eat  it  nor  pay  for  it,  and  for  14  days  we  boycotted  the  dining 
halL   During  that  time  we  spent  only  $89  for  all  our  purchases  at  the  A  &  P, 
including  food  and  paper  goods. 

8.  However  we  continued  to  pay  for  the  "Meal  Service"  because  we  were 
afraid  of  being  evicted  if  we  did  not  comply  with  paragraph  "22"  of  our  lease,  and 
because  we  consulted  with  the  plaintiffs'  attorney  in  this  action  and  were  told  that 
a  decision  on  plaintiffs*  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction  might  soon  give  us  relief 
from  the  lease  clause. 
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I  9.   We  have  now  been  informed  by  plaintif faP  counsel  that  it  may  be 

■  several  more  months  before  any  court  decision  clarifying  our  rights  can  be  expected) 
;  it  is  extremely  burdensome  for  us  to  continue  paying  $2|M)  per  month  for  the 
"Meal  Service.**   We  understand  that  at  least  eight  other  tenants  known 
to  plaintiffs*  counsel  have  stopped  paying  for  the  meals  and  no  longer  patronize 
the  dining  hall,  and  we  have  decided  to  take  the  same  course  of  action  effective 
January  1, 1982. 

WHEREFORE,  deponents  respectfully  request  that  the  Court  grant  plaintiffs 
prayers  for  preliminary  and  pennanent  relief. 


ri'u.Uc^i^  j}^-^^^^^^-^^^ 


RICHARD  BRTTTNER 
S(i>scribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
/^^day  of-BcccmbJr,  198L 


9  >^.^Mi  tt    MAflMAN 


Yicw  Exptrtt  March  Sa  19S-^  /-         


ALIDA  BRITTNER 


subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
/^/^*-day  of -BecwTibS;  198L 


^ 


NOTARY  PUBLI(5TWMOi  S.  NORMAN 

N0.468S194 
Ounnr.^  in  We«tch«»l«r  County 
Ttrm  CupiTM  March  aa  19a>- 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


JEAN  JOHNSON,  SEYMOUR  JOHNSON, 
ANNE  HIRSCH  and  JOSEPH  TIEGER, 
individually  and  on  behalf  of  all 
other  persons  similarly  situated. 

Plaintiffs, 

-  against  - 

,  SOUNDVIEU  APARTMENTS  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 
».  FUND  CO.,  INC.  and  UNITED  HOME  FOR  AGED 
•  HEBREWS  and  GEORGE  M.  FRIEDLAND,  HERBERT 
PLATZNER,  SAUNDERS  T.  PREISS  and  CHARLES 
H.  SINGER,  individually  and  as  officers 
of  defendants  Soundviev  Apartments 
I  Housing  Development  Fund  Co.,  Inc.  and 
'  United  Home  for  Aged  Hebrews,  (the  private 
:  Defendants),  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DlwCLOPMENT,  SAMUEL  R. 
■      PIERCE,  SECRETARY,  UNITED  STATES 
I  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT, 
;•  and  JOSEPH  D.  MONTICCIOLO,  REGIONAL 

ADMINISTRATOR,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  (the  Federal 
Defendants) 

Defendants. 
I   SS.: 


81  Civ.  4803  (JES) 

ATTORNEY'S 
AFFIRMATION 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER 


■  STEPHEN  NORMAN,  of  counsel  to  Westchester  Legal  Services, 
Inc.,  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  affirms  as  follows: 

1..  On  June  22  and  July  26,  1983,  I  conducted  a  telephone 
survey  of  Section  202-Section  8  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  in  Massachusetts.   As  detailed  below,  the  survey 
revealed  that  there  were  seven  voluntary  meal  plans  and  three 
mandatory  meal  plans  currently  operating  in  Massachusetts,  and 
that  all  of  the  mandatory  plans  cost  more  than  the  optional 
ones. 
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2.  The  survey  was  based  upon  HUD's  "Listing  of  Insured 
Multifamily  Housing  Projects,"  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office: 
1983-601-037/385,  which  I  obtained  from  HUD's  Boston  Area 
Office  on  June  22,  1983. 

3.  I  telephoned  all  Section  202  projects  in  Massachusetts 
listed  as  having  over  30  units  of  total  housing.   Projects 

of  50  or  less  units  were  not  surveyed  on  the  assumption  that 
they  were  unlikely  to  have  either  nandatory  or  voluntary 
communal  meal  plans.   There  were  37  projects  in  the  survey 
group,  listed  alphabetically  by  location  as  follows: 

1.  Turtle  Creek  Essex  Street,  Beverly 

2.  Casa  Maria  130  Endicott  Street,  Boston 

3.  Morville  House  145  Commerical  Street,  Boston 

4.  Covenant  House  30-40  Washington  Street,  Boston 

5.  McNamara  House  69  Halton  Street,  Boston 

6.  Ulin  House  30  Uallingford  Road,  Boston 

i  7.   Woodbourne  Elderly  Housing   330-336  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Boston 

8.  Back  of  the  Hill  100  S.  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

9.  Farnsworth  House  South  Street,  Boston 

10.'  Cushing  Residences  .  376  Washington  Streety  Hanover 

11.  Hanover  Legion  Elderly  Housing  .' Spring  St. ,  Hanover 

12.  The  Phoenix  Phoenix  Row,  Haverhill 

!  13.   Bethany  Homes  (Merrivista)    100  Water  Street,  Haverhill 

14.  Colony  Retirement  Homes      68  Reservoir  Street,  Holden 

15.  The  Protectory  I  Maple  &  Lawrence  Sts.,  Lawrence 
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16.  Protectory  II  Maple  &  Lawrence  Sts ., Lawrence 

17.  Protectory  III  Maple  &  Lawrence  Sts . ,  Lawrence 

18.  Emerson  Manor  114  Emerson  Rd.,  Longmeadow 

19.  St.  Mary's  Plaza  30  Pleasant  St.,  Lynn 

20.  Clarkman  House  Grove  St.,  Melrose 

,  21.   Retirement  Homes  I  200  U.  Foster  St.,  Melrose 

22.  Retirement  Homes  II  101  Cottage  Street,  Melrose 

23.  Winter  Valley  Housing  Highland  &  Canton  Aves.,  Milton 

24.  Golds  Meir  House  Stanton  Ave.,  Newton 
23.   Town  Brook  House  43  Brackett  St.,  Quincy 

!  26.   Quincy  Point  Homes  I  1000  Southern  A.^tery,  Quincy 

'  27.   Quincy  Point  Homes  II  1000  Southern  Artery,  Quincy 

'  28.   Granite  Place  123  Granite  St.,  Quincy 

;,  29.   Fenno  House  340  Hancock  St.,  Quincy 

30    Quincy  Point  Homes  III  1000  Southern  Artery,  Quincy 

31.  Peter  Sandborn  Homes  40  Bay  State  Rd.,  Reading 

32.  Revere  House  Revere  Beach  Blvd.,  Revere 

33.  Independence  House  Roosevelt  Avenue,  Springfield 

34.  Uilliamstown  Elderly  Housing   Church  Street,  Williamstown 
33.-  Colony  Retirement  Homes  III  41  Chadwick  St.,  Worcester 

36.  .  Colony  Retirement  Homes  IV  321  Grove  Street,  Worcester 

37.  Colony  Retirement  Homes  483  Grove  Street,  Worcester 
4.   Seven  projects  reported  operating  a  voluntary  meal 

service  . 

3.   Ulin  House,  in  Boston,  with  243  apartments,  has 
been  experimenting  with  a  cafeteria-style  lunch  program  3 
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days  a  week  since  the  spring  of  1983.   Simple  sandwiches, 
for  example,  may  be  purchased  for  $1.00.   No  advance  notice 
is  required  of  tenants  who  wish  to  eat  on  a  given  day. 

6.  Clarkman  House,  a  101-unit  project  in  Melrose,  also 
serves  a  cafeteria-style  lunch  5  days  a  week.   A  typical 
meal  costs  $3.00  to  $3.75.   No  advance  notice  is  required. 
The  program  does  not  operate  during  school  holidays  because 
many  of  the  workers  have  school-age  children. 

7.  Retirement  Homes  I  and  Retirement  Homes  II  in  Melrose, 
with  a  combined  total  of  223  apartments,  share  a  voluntary 
meal  plan.   Ti.ssday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  both  lunch  and 
dinner  are  served.   On  Friday  lunch  only  is  served,  and  on 
Sunday  dinner  only.   All  meals  are  served  at  the  table,  family 
style.   A  typical  lunch  costs  $2.00  and  a  typical  dinner 

'  $3.50,  although  prices  vary  depending  on  the  day's  menu. 

No  notice  is  required  to  partake  of  lunch,  but  24  hours' 

i 

I  notice  is  required  for  dinner. 

8.  Quincy  Point  Homes  I,  II,  and  III  in  Quincy,  with 
a  total  of  712  units,  share  a  voluntary  neal  program  that 
provides  three  meals  per  day,  five 'days  per  week,  to  those 
who  want  them.   Breakfast  is  served  cafeteria-style  for  a 
typical  cost  of  $1.50,  and  about  50  tenants  usually  appear. 
Lunch 'is  usually  patronized  by  about  80  tenants,  is  also 
cafeteria  style,  with  prices  such  as  soup  for  $.50,  sandwiches 
$.75  to  $1.00.   Dinner  is  served  family  style,  available 

on  one  day's  notice.   Guests  are  permitted  to  attend.   The 
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cost  is  $50.00  per  month,  or  $23.00  for  a  ten-meal  ticket, 
or  $2.50  per  meal.   Seventy  to  seventy-five  tenants  usually 
eat  dinner. 

9.  Peter  Sandborn  Homes  in  Reading,  with  74  apartments, 
plans  to  begin  a  voluntary  meal  program  in  the  fall  of  1983. 

'Details  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry. 

10.  Golda  Meir  House  with  124  apartments  in  Newton, 
,has  a  mandatory  meal  charge  of  $115.00  per  month  and  serves 

a  sit-down  dinner  five  days  per  week  for  a  price  per  meal 

of  $5.31  if  all  meals  are  eaten. 
'i 

11.  Revere  House  in  Revere  with  266  units  also  serves 
;i 

; dinner  family  style  five  dayo  a  week.   The  mandatory  charge 

ijis  $117.00  per  month,  or  $5.40  per  meal  if  all  meals  are 
eaten. 

12.  Colony  Retirement  Homes  III|  a  100-unit  project 
in  Newton,  requires  payment  of  $195.00  per  month  in  meal 
charges  and  serves  lunch  and  dinner  seven  days  a  week.   If 
all  meals  were  consumed  this  would  amount  to  a  daily  charge 
of  .$6.43.'7  Colony  makes  a  per  diem  reduction  if  a  tenant 

is  in  a  hospital,'  or  is  away  from  home  for  more  than  a  week 
at  a  time.  -...._ 

13.  Bethany  Homes  (Merrivista)  in  Haverhill,  operates 
congregate  housing  for  tenants  of  its  150-.unit  project. 
Participation  is  mandatory  but  the  cost  of  the  meals  is  itself 
subsidized  under  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Act. 
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14.  Six  other  projects  reported  the  operation  of  an 
"elderly  nutrition  site"  either  on  their  premises  or  nearby. 
These  sites,  subsidized  under  contract  with  local  Offices 
for  the  Aging,  provide  one  hot  meal  per  day,  five  days  per 
week,  to  elderly  neighborhood  residents  for  a  voluntary  contribu 
tion  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $.73  or  $1.00  per  meal.   Par- 
ticipation is,  of  course,  voluntary. 

15.  The  federal  defendants'  apparent  proposition  that 
mandatory  meal  plans  are  the  only  way  to  provide  elderly 
tenants  of  subsidized  housing  with  nutritional  and  social 
opportunities  turns  a  blind  eye  to  what  i.^i  going  on  in  their 
own  front  yard.   Not  only  are  voluntary  meal  plans  workable, 
for  some  reason  they  turn  out  to  be  less  costly  than  mandatory 
ones. 

WHEREFORE,  affirmant  respectfully  urges  that  federal 
defendants'  motion  to  dismiss  be  denied  in  all  respects. 


Dated:   September /2.  ,  1983 

White  Plains,  New  York 


STEPbTEN  NORMAN 


W-U^^,.^ 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


»*«  •«•>»*********  ***«**« 


^***'^  ************  ******* 


JEAN  JOHNSON,  SEYMOUR  JOHNSON, 
ANNE  HIRSCH  and  JOSEPH  TIEGER, 
individually  and  on  behalf  of  all 
other  persons  similarly  situated, 

Plaintiffs, 

-  against  - 

SOUNDVIEW  APARTMENTS  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND  CO.,  INC.  and  UNITED  HOME  FOR  AGED 
HEBREWS  and  GEORGE  M.  FRIEDLAND,  HERBERT 
PLATZNER,  SAUNDERS  T.  PREISS  and  CHARLES 
H.  SINGER,  individually  and  as  officers 
of  defendants  Soundviev  Apartments 
Housing  Development  Fund  Co.,  Inc.  and 
United  Home  for  Aged  Hebrews,  (the  Private 
Defendants),  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  U.?'^*'N  DEVELOPMENT,  SAMUEL  R. 
PIERCE,  SECRETARY,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT, 
and  JOSEPH  D.  MONTICCIOLO,  REGIONAL 
ADMINISTRATOR,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  (the  Federal 
Defendants) , 

Defendants. 


81  Civ.  4803  (JES) 
AFFIDAVIT 


STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
COUNTY  OF  DADE 


) 


SS.: 


'   MAJORIE  McDonald,  being  duly  sworn,  .deposes  and  says 
that: 

1.  I  have  been  the  manager  of  Robert  Sharp  Towers  in 

Miami  Blnce  1979.   Robert  Sharp  Towers  is  an  apartment  building 

for  elderly  and  handicapped  persons,  constructed  under  Section 

202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  R.S.T.  #2  was  constructed  under 

201^C0)    O) 

2.  Since    1979,    I    have   attempted    to   obtain    funding    for 

a   meal    program    for    the    residents.      Since    I    was    unable    to 
secure    outside    funding,    I    assisted    the    tenants    at   Robert    Sharp 
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Towers  in  organizing  a  voluntary  meal  program  which  they 
actually  run  themselves. 

3.  One  hot  evening  meal  a  day  is  offered  five  days 

a  week  at  $2.00  a  meal  for  residents  and  $2.50  a  meal  for 

; non-residents.   A  typical  meal  could  consist  of  soup,  half 
I 
'la  roast  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  a  green  vegetable,  bread 

land  butter,  tea  or  coffee  and  dessert.   The  majority  of  the 
jcost  of  the  meal  is  covered  by  the  fees  collected  from  the 
diners.   Howevers,  this  is  supplemented  by  the  Tenants  Assoc- 
iation's own  fund-raising  activities  as  well  as  the  operating 
fund  of  the  building  which  covers  the  cost  of  labor. 

4.  Residents  and  non-residents  who  choose  to  partake 
of  the  communal  evening  meal  need  only  make  their  request 
by  10:00  AM  of  the  same  day.   1  he  meals  are  served  between 
3:30  and  5:00  PM  so  that  tenants  have  some  freedom  to  choose 
when  they  wish  to  eat. 

5.  Of  the  approximately  250  tenants  in  the  project, 
anywhere  from  60  to  IQO  partake  of  the  meal  service  on  any 
given  day.   The  tenants,  in  general,  are  satisfied  with  and 
proud  of  the  meal  program  that  they  have  instituted. 


um^l   HcbONALb 


Sworn  to  before  me  this 
ZO    day  jDf  September,  1983 


y  Ipub 


Notary  Ipublic 


•.  Tr  •  '••.^^•r-    ?Viv.^»Q  iKfiWmC* 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mm  M  M  ■  M H  M  M  MfcMMMMMM M 

3EAN  30HNS0N,  SEYMOUR  30HNS0N, 
MARY  ARUNDELL,  ANNE  HIRSCH  and  JOSEPH 
TIEGER,  individually  and  on  behalf  of  all  other 
persons  similarly  situated, 

Plaintiffs, 

-against- 

SOUNDVIEW  APARTMENTS  HOUSING  DEVELOP-  AFFIDAVIT 

MENT  FUND  CO^  INC,  and  UNITED  HOME  FOR 

AGED  HEBREWS,  and  GEORGE  M.  FRIEDLAND, 

HERBERT  PLATZNER,  SAUNDERS  T.  PREISS,  and 

CHARLES  H.  SINGER,  individually  and  as  officers 

of  defendants  Soundview  Apartments  Housing 

Development  Fund  Col,  Inc^  and  United  Home  for 

Aged  Hebrews, 

Defendants. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  L^ 

COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER  f^' 


EILEEN  GOODMAN,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that: 
1.   I  am  the  Program  Administrator  for  the  Westchester  County  Office 
for  the  Aging  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly,    I  hc.ve  been  so  employed  for 
two  years,  prior  to  which  I  was  a  Specialist  Nutritionist  for  the  same  Nutrition 
Program  for  two  years.    In  my  present  capacity  I  am  responsible  for  contracting 
with  commercial  caterers  and  others  for  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  hot  meals 
at  25  nutrition  sites  and  10  home-delivered  meal  programs  ser\'ing  persons  over 
60  years  of  age  in  communities  throughout  Westchester  County.    The  meals  must 
conform  to  federal  specifications  governing  temperature  and  nutrition,  pursuant 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
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l! 

I  2.    The  present  contract  costs  of  such  commercially  catered  meals,  delivered 

to  any  site  in  Westchester,  range  from  $2.00  to  $2^0  per  meal  for  non-Kosher 

i     meals  from  Saga  Food  Service  and  Continental  Kitchens,  and  $2.^5  for  Kosher 

i 

!    meals  from  Yun  Kee  caterers.    A  further  cost  of  $0J7  Is  incurred  at  those  sites 

! 

!     where  disposable  plates,  cups,  napkins  and  utensils  are  used.   At  the  Peekskill 

nutrition  site,  where  we  are  working  with  a  pilot  (non-profit)  program  and  doing 

our  own  purchasing  and  cooking,  the  all-inclusive  cost  is  $L75  per  meaL 

3.    With  the  commercial  caterers,  we  can  contract  for  as  few  as  an  average 

of  ^0  meals  per  day.    Further,  under  the  contracts  we  can  call  the  day  before 

'     and  order  and  pay  for  exactly  as  many  meals  as  we  need. 

j  it.    The  senior  citizens  who  patronize  the  nutrition  sites  served  as  described 

j    "above  are  asked  for  a  voluntary  contribution  of  up  to  $LO0  per  meaL 


!i 
ii 

j:     Sworn  to  before  me  this  22nd 
;;     day  of  September,  198L 


¥ 


EILEE.N  C66C)M\>I 


Noiary  public 


Novv, 
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Chairman  Gonzalez.  Ms.  Eaton,  we  recognize  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICIA  A.  EATON,  MANAGER,  CLYDE  F.  SIMON 
LAKEVIEW  APARTMENTS,  BATH,  NY,  FORMER  BOARD  MEMBER, 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Ms.  Eaton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  interesting  because  I 
also  testified,  I  believe,  in  1983  for  you,  Ms.  Blumkin,  on  this  same 
project,  and  my  testimony,  which  I'm  not  going  to  read  in  full  be- 
cause you  have  it  on  record.  With  your  permission.  Til  just  summa- 
rize. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Certainly,  without  objection,  your  prepared 
text  will  be  in  the  record,  and  then  you  may  proceed  as  you  see 
best. 

Ms.  Eaton.  Thank  you.  Because  my  testimony  does  support  Mr. 
Smith,  I  believe. 

My  name  is  Patricia  Eaton,  and  for  the  past  3y2  years  I  have 
managed  a  150-apartment  202  section  8  elderly,  handicapped  hous- 
ing project  known  as  the  Clyde  F.  Simon  Lakeview  Apartments  lo- 
cated in  Bath,  NY  and  cosponsored  by  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  and  the  Steuben  County  Economic  Opportunity 
Program  and  is  located  in  the  scenic  rural  southern  tier  of  New 
York  State. 

In  the  5y2  years  of  planning  Lakeview  Apartments,  we  were  very 
careful  to  design  apartments  with  more  than  adequate  space,  par- 
ticularly in  the  bathroom  and  kitchen  areas.  We  wanted  these 
apartments  to  be  functional,  where  the  elderly  could  live  out  their 
remaining  years  independently  and  in  dignity,  which  they  have  not 
only  earned  but  deserved. 

In  the  design  of  Lakeview  Apartments,  like  many  across  the 
country,  we  desired  to  incorporate  the  elderly  nutrition  program 
known  as  title  III-C  and  home  delivered  meal  program  known  as 
title  ni-C-I.  These  programs  are  strictly  voluntary  and  only  a  sug- 
gested donation  is  requested  from  those  who  feel  financially  able.  A 
complete  stainless  steel,  commercial  kitchen,  well  equipped,  was  in- 
corporated in  the  design  with  a  beautiful  dining  room,  with  a 
luxury  restaurant  design,  seating  approximately  200  people. 

This  was  designed  as  the  other  community  spaces  in  the  project 
to  reduce  the  institutional  atmosphere.  The  nutrition  program  op- 
erates daily  in  Lakeview  Apartments  with  well  planned  and  well- 
balanced  meals,  which  is  attached  to  my  testimony,  available  to 
those  who  wish  to  participate,  which  is  attached  to  my  testimony. 

Available  to  those  who  wish  to  participate,  there  is  a  dietician  on 
stafT  who  plans  not  only  these  meals  but  the  meals  for  those  who 
are  on  special  diets,  such  as  diabetic  or  low  sodium.  These  meals 
are  served  Monday  through  Friday  in  our  dining  room,  and  ap- 
proximately 60  of  our  tenants  participate  in  the  congregate  meal 
program,  and  approximately  10  receive  home-delivered  meals. 

The  suggested  donation  is  $L25  per  meal  and  the  monthly  aver- 
age of  donations  received  is  $1  per  meal.  In  the  event  of  a  mandato- 
ry meal  program  with  a  fixed  charge,  the  nutrition  program, 
known  as  titles  III-C  and  III-C-I,  funded  under  the  O  Ameri- 
cans Act,  could  not  operate  in  our  complex  because  the  r<  i  ions 
state  there  is  definitely  no  charge,  only  a  suggested  d        i 
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would  only  spell  disaster  to  the  tenants  who  participate.  There  is 
on  occsusion  a  tenant  who  has  been  hospitalized  and  needs  home- 
delivered  meals  for  a  short  period  of  time.  This  is  available  through 
the  Title  III-C-I  Program.  In  these  areas,  meals  for  the  weekends 
are  packaged  and  taken  to  the  apartments  and  frozen  for  the  week- 
end. 

All  of  these  meals  are  well  planned  to  provide  two-thirds  of  the 
daily  food  requirements  of  an  elderly  person.  There  are  ongoing  nu- 
trition education  programs  available  to  all  elderly  in  our  building. 
These  programs  are  sponsored  and  presented  by  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  Home  Health  Services,  the  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing Service.  My  assistant,  who  is  well  trained  in  nutrition  educa- 
tion herself,  provides  a  weekly  cooking  class  which  is  designed  to 
assist  particularly  widowers  who  may  not  have  had  the  experience 
and  expertise  in  meal  planning  that  a  widow  would  have. 

These  classes  are  available  to  all  who  wish  to  participate.  It  be- 
hooves me  as  to  why  a  mandatory  meal  is  even  considered  for  resi- 
dents of  202  elderly  housing  project.  The  age  for  eligibility  to  live 
in  a  202  project  is  62.  And,  of  course,  there  are  many  in  their  sev- 
enties and  eighties  and  even  a  few  in  their  nineties. 

The  other  eligibility  requirement,  which  has  even  greater  impor- 
tance, is  that  the  person  must  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in 
their  apartments.  Does  this  mean,  when  you  become  62,  you  cannot 
prepare  a  well-balanced  meal?  That  you  no  longer  know  or  care 
about  nutritional  value? 

Or,  when  you  are  75  or  80  and  have  raised  a  family  who  are  now 
healthy  adults,  only  because  you  are  very  conscious  of  the  impor- 
tance of  nutrition,  but  now  at  75  or  80,  you  cannot  prepare  this 
same  type  of  meal  for  yourself? 

Section  202,  section  8  housing  projects  are  not  proprietary  care 
or  nursing  homes.  These  projects  are  for  physically  able  older 
Americans  who,  due  to  high  cost  of  living,  can  no  longer  afford  to 
live  in  their  large  old  homes,  where  maintenance  costs  and  utilities 
amount  to  more  per  month  than  their  Social  Security  and  small 
pension  checks. 

Yes,  they  need  financial  assistance  with  comfortable  and  ade- 
quate housing,  but  they  do  not  need  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  other  bureaucracy  to  mandate  what  they  eat,  when  to  eat  it 
and  then  be  mandated  to  pay  for  it. 

I  strongly  feel  that  a  mandatory  meal  program  in  any  elderly 
housing  project  is  a  violation  of  constitutional  rights  of  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Let  us  all  allow  this  age  group,  who  have  suffered  through  many 
wars  and  many  conflicts,  who  have  lived  through  a  severe  depres- 
sion, who  have  worked  tirelessly  at  low-paying  jobs  with  little  or  no 
retirement  benefits,  who  now  face  cuts  in  Medicare  and  a  freeze  on 
even  the  small  cost  of  living  increase  in  Social  Security  benefit,  let 
them  live  their  remaining  years  in  the  dignity  that  they  so  rightly 
deserve. 

I  am  here  today  speaking  in  behalf  of  hundreds  of  older  Ameri- 
cans across  the  Nation  and  they,  as  well  as  myself,  oppose  any 
mandatory  meal  program  in  any  section  202,  section  8  housing 
project,  or  any  other  elderly  subsidized  housing  project. 
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I'd  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  elderly  and  myself  for  in- 
viting me  here  today  to  express  our  views  and  concerns  on  the 
mandatory  meal  program,  section  202,  section  8  housing. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Eaton,  first,  for 
your  testimony,  but  above  all,  your  presence  here. 

[Ms.  Eaton's  prepared  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Clyde  F.  Simon 
Lsdceview  Apartments,  follows:] 
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To:  Henry  B.  Gonzales 

Chairman  &  Comnlttee  Member 
Sub-Committee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development 


From:  Patricia  A.  Eaton 
Manager 

Clyde  F.  Simon  Lakevlew  Apartments 
105  Geneva  Street 
Bath,  New  York   14810 


Subject:  Testimony  Ref : 

Mandatory  Meal  Program 

In  202/8  Elderly  Housing  Projects 

March  6.  1985 


TESTIMONY 

rty  name  Is  Patricia  Eaton,  and  for  the  past  3%  years  I  have  managed  a  150  Apart- 
ment 202/8  Elderly-Handicapped  Housing  Project  known  as  the  Clyde  F.  Simon  Lake- 
view  Apartments  located  In  Bath,  New  York,  and  co-sponsored  by  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  and  the  Steuben  County  Economic  Program  Inc.,  and  Is  located 
In  the  scenic  rural  Southern  Tier  of  New  York  State. 

Prior  to  this  position,  I  was  Director  of  the  Nutrition  Program  for  Elderly  In 
Steuben  and  Yates  Counties  In  New  York  State  from  1974-1981.  In  well  over  20 
years  of  experience  in  the  fields  of  Nutrition,  Advocacy,  and  Gerontology,  I 
have  studied  extensively  In  these  areas.  I  was  President  of  the  New  York  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  for  6  years,  a  14  year  Board  Member  of  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  a  delegate  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  appointed  . 
by  the  Governor,  and  a  delegate  to  %be  New  York  State  Conference  on  Aging. 
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In  the  5*1  /Mrs  of  planning  Ukevlew  Apartaents,  we  were  very  careful  to 
design  apartaents  with  aore  than  adequate  space  particularly  In  the  bath- 
rooM  and  kitchen  areas.  He  wanted  these  apartaents  to  be  functional  where 
the  Elderly  could  live  out  their  reaalning  years.  Independently  and  in 
dignity  which  they  have  not  only  earned,  but  deserve. 

In  the  design  of  Lakevlew  Apartaents,  like  aany  across  the  county,  we  de- 
sired to  Incorporate  the  Elderly  Nutrition  Prograa  known  as  Title  11 I -C 

i 
and  the  Hoae  Delivered  Meal  Prograa  known  as  Title  III-C-I.  These  prograas 

are  strictly  voluntary  and  only  a  suggested  donation  Is  requested  from  those 
who  feel  financially  able. 

A  complete  stainless  steel  comaerclal  kitchen  well  equipped  was  Incorporated 
In  the  design  with  a  beautiful  dining  rooa  with  a  luxury  restaurant  design, 
seating  approxlaately  200  people.  This  was  designed  as  the  other  conmunlty 
spaces  In  the  project,  to  reduce  the  Institutional  atmosphere. 

The  Nutrition  Prograa  operates  dally  In  Lakevlew  Apartments  with  well  planned 
and  well  balanced  meals  (see  attached)  available  to  those  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate. There  Is  a  dietitian  on  Staff  who  plans  not  only  these  meals,  but 
meals  for  those  who  are  on  special  diets,  such  as  diabetic  or  low  sodium. 
These  meals  are  served  Monday  thru  Friday  In  our  dining  room  and  approximately 
60  of  our  Tenants  participate  In  the  congregate  meal  program  and  approximately 
10  receive  home  delivered  meals.  The  suggested  donation  Is  $1.25  per  meal  and 
the  monthly  average  of  donations  received  Is  $1.00  per  meal. 

In  the  event  of  a  Mandatory  Meal  Program  with  a  fixed  charge,  the  Nutrition 
Program  known  as  Title  III -C  and  III-C-I.  funded  under  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
could  not  operate  In  our  Complex  because  the  regulations  state  there  Is  definitely 
no  charge,  only  a  suggested  donation. 
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This  would  only  spell  disaster  to  the  Tenants  Mho  participate.  There  Is  on 
occasion  a  tenant  Mho  has  been  hospitalized  and  needs  Home  Delivered  Meals 
for  a  short  period  of  time.  This  is  available  thru  the  Title  III-C-I  program, 
and  In  these  areas  meals  for  the  weekends  are  packaged  and  taken  to  their 
apartments  and  frozen  for  the  weekend.  All  of  these  meals  are  planned  to  pro- 
vide two  thirds  of  the  dally  food  requirements  of  an  Elderly  person.  There  are 
on-going  Nutrition  Education  Programs  available  to  all  Elderly  In  our  building. 
These  programs  are  presented  by  Co-operative  Extension  Service,  Home  Health 
Services,  and  Public  Health  Nursing  Service,  r^  Assistant,  \^  Is  well  trained 
In  Nutrition  education  herself  provides  a  weekly  cooking  class  which  Is  designed 
to  assist  particularly  widowers  who  may  not  have  had  the  experience  and  expertise 
In  meal  planning  that  a  widow  would  have.  These  classes  are  available  to  all  who 
wish  to  participate. 

It  behooves  me  as  to  why  a  mandatory  meal  program  Is  even  being  considered  for 
residents  of  202/8  Elderly  Housing  Projects.  The  age  for  eligibility  to  live  In 
a  202/8  project  Is  62,  and  of  course  there  are  many  In  their  70' s,  80 *s  and  even 
a  few  In  their  90's.  The  other  eligibility  requirement  which  has  even  greater 
Importance  Is,  that  the  person  must  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
apartments.  Does  this  mean  when  you  become  62  you  cannot  prepare  a  well  balanced 
meal,  that  you  no  longer  know  or  care  about  nutritional  values,  or  when  you  are 
75  or  80  and  have  raised  a  family  who  are  now  healthy  adults,  only  because  you 
were  yiery  conscious  of  the  Importance  of  nutrition,  but  now  at  75  or  80  you  can- 
not prepare  this  same  type  of  meal  for  yourself. 

202/8  Housing  Projects  are  not  proprleUry  care  or  nursing  homes.  These  projects 
are  for  physically  able  Older  Americans  who,  due  to  high  cost  of  living  can  no 
longer  afford  to  live  In  their  large  old  homes  where  maintenance  costs  and  utilities 
amount  to  more  per  month  than  their  Social  Security  and  small  pension  checks. 
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Yes*  they  need  financial  assistance  with  coaifortable  and  adequate  housing,  but 
they  do  not  need  the  Federal  Government  or  any  other  bureaucracy  to  Mandate 
Mhat  they  eat  and  when  to  eat  It,  and  then  be  mandated  to  pay  for  it. 

I  strongly  feel  that  a  mandatory  meal  program  in  ^ny  Elderly  Housing  Project  Is 
a  violation  of  Constitutional  rights  of  Older  Americans. 

Let  us  all  allow  this  age  group,  who  have  suffered  through  three  wars  and  many 
conflicts,  who  have  lived  through  a  severe  depression,  who  have  worked  tirelessly 
at  low  paying  jobs  with  little  or  no  retirement  benefits,  who  now  face  cuts  In 
Medicare  and  a  freeze  on  even  the  small  cost  of  living  increase  In  Social  Security 
benefits,  let  them  live  their  remaining  years  in  the  dignity  that  they  so  rightly 
deserve. 

I  am  here  today  speaking  in  behalf  of  hundreds  of  Older  Americans  across  the 
nation  and  they  as  well  as  myself,  oppose  any  mandatory  Meal  Program  in  any  202/8 
Housing  Project  or  any  other  Elderly  Subsidized  Housing  Project. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  the  Elderly  and  inyself  for  inviting  me 
here  today  to  express  our  views  and  concerns  on  mandatory  meal  programs  In  202/8 
Elderly  Housing  Projects. 
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Ms.  Eaton.  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  if  I  may. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Eaton.  I  have  here  about  a  thousand  or  more  letters  that  I 
was  asked  to  hand-deliver  to  you  by  seniors  and  their  families  from 
across  the  country,  for  the  review  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lundine,  our  Congressman,  has  already  got  a  package  on  the 
way  to  him.  I  was  hoping  to  see  him  today,  but  he  must  be  busy. 
And  I  know  Stan  supports  us  greatly  on  this.  So  Tm  going  to  leave 
this. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Are  these  letters  addressed  to  us,  the  sub- 
committee, or  to  Mr.  Lundine? 

Ms.  Eaton.  They're  addressed  to  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Fine. 

Ms.  Eaton.  OK?  They  want  you  to  look  them  over. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Til  pledge  you.  Til  see  them  and  we'll  ac- 
knowledge them,  too. 

Ms.  Eaton.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  The  same  GAO  report  we've  been  talking 
about,  as  far  as  we  can  decipher  it,  also  indicated,  and  I  noticed 
Mr.  Smith  is  still  in  the  chamber,  so  I'm  glad,  that  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  actual  cost  of  the  meals  was  what  the  residents  were 
paying  for. 

Now  could  you  tell  us  how  you  manage  to  provide  on  a  voluntary 
basis  the  meals,  and  what,  if  any,  kind  of  subsidization  or  contribu- 
tion you  rely  on? 

I  noticed  also,  and,  of  course,  it's  going  to  be  part  of  the  record 
because  it  was  attached  to  your  testimony,  the  menu  that  you  pre- 
pare. 

Ms.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  GtOnzalez.  I'm  telling  you,  I  wish  I  could  have  that 
every  week. 

Ms.  Eaton.  Those  meals  are  excellent.  That's  not  prepared  by 
myself.  That's  done  by  a  dietician. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Excellent. 

Ms.  Eaton.  Prior  to  managing  this  project,  while  we  were  bring- 
ing this  project  in,  I  was  director  of  the  nutrition  program  from  its 
inception  in  1974.  So  that's  why  the  building,  you  know,  we  were 
able  to  really  push  to  get  it,  the  dining  room  and  commercial  kitch- 
en, because  we  were  going  to  incorporate  that  nutrition  program 
into  that  complex. 

Now  people  from  the  outside  eat  there  also.  We  feed  four  other 
communities  out  of  that  project,  out  of  that  nutrition  project. 

Chairman  GtOnzalez.  Four  other  communities? 

Ms.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  These  are  not  subsidized  housing? 

Ms.  Eaton.  No,  but  this  is  available  to  the  tenants,  and  also  to 
people  in  the  community.  And  the  food  is  prepared  and  bulk- 
shipped  to  these  small,  very  rural  communities  who  don't  have  fa- 
cilities. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  And,  of  course,  these  other  nonresident 
consiuners  of  your  services,  they  pay  the  same? 

Ms.  Eaton.  It's  the  suggested  donation  for  everybody.  The  same. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  In  other  words,  if  they  cannot  or  do  not 
choose  to,  then  you  would  be  actually  donatmg  \i)cve  xcve^. 
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Ms.  Eaton.  That  program  is  federally  funded  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Under  the  Older  Americans  Act? 

Ms.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  OK.  That's  what  I  was  wondering. 

Ms.  Eaton.  And  the  contributions  are  made  in  unmcurked,  small, 
brown  envelopes,  and  the  people  just  throw  them  in  a  box  so 
nobody  knows  if  thev  gave  anything,  or  they  gave  a  doUcu:,  or  they 
gave  a  quarter,  or  whatever. 

And  when  I  heard  this  question  being  brought  up,  just  very  brief- 
ly, I  think  the  transition  could  be  made  very  esusily  in  a  year's  time 
in  any  project  if  they'd  look  around  and  tap  the  resources  in  any 
community  today. 

Right  now,  if  the  Older  Americans  Act,  for  some  reason,  discon- 
tinued the  nutrition  program,  I  would  have  no  problem  instituting 
a  same  type  of  program  using  community  resources  that  are  al- 
ready in  place. 

Chairman  (Jonzalez.  Well,  that's  very  important  to  know.  Very 
interesting.  As  you  know,  we  have  introduced  the  basic  housing  re- 
authorization bill.  Every  one  of  the  assisted  housing  programs  is  up 
for  either  renewal  or  elimination.  And  in  the  version  we  introduced 
known  as  H.R.  1,  we  provide  *  *  *  this  w€U3  my  thinking,  my  feel- 
ing. I  have  always  reacted  very  much  like  Mr.  Smith.  Maybe  it's 
because  we're  from  the  same  generation.  I'll  be  69  in  May,  Mr. 
Smith,  so  you  might  be  half  a  year  older  than  I  am.  But  there's 
something  about  the  aspect  of  this  tying  to  a  Mandatory  Meals  Pro- 
gram, the  eligibility  for  housing.  It's  just  obnoxious  to  me. 

So,  in  H.R.  1,  we  are  eliminating  that.  But  we  also  provide  for 
some  phaseout  period  to  give  people 

Ms.  Eaton.  I  feel  that  could  be  done  in  a  year. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Sir? 

Ms.  Eaton.  I  just  feel  very  strongly  that,  in  any  project,  that 
could  be  done  within  a  year's  time — without  any  extra  Federal  dol- 
lars. 

Chairman  Gonzalez.  Well,  I'm  hopeful  that  we  can  get  the  sup- 
port we  need  here  on  H.R.  1  from  all  over,  both  the  Democratic  as 
well  as  the  Republican  membership.  Always,  our  programs  have 
really  been — it's  taken  at  least  a  partial  bipartisan  ability  to  pro- 
vide. 

But  what  confronts  us  at  this  time  and  period  and  junction  in 
our  history  is,  I  think,  something  that's  quite  unique  also.  And 
verv  disturbing.  Very  alarming  to  me. 

I  ve  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  all  the  three  levels  of  legisla- 
tive endeavor — the  local  city  council,  local  legislative  unit;  the 
State  senate,  the  State;  and  here  for  24  years. 

And  it's  very  disturbing  to  see  the  insidious  nature  of  the  devel- 
opments, and  they  are  reflected  in  what  we  have  to  confront.  I 
think  it  was  I,  who,  very  early,  4  years  ago,  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  main  thrust  of  the  President,  the  new  President's  program,  was 
going  to  be,  80  percent  of  it,  on  the  area  of  jurisdiction  that  this 
subcommittee  has,  which  is  housing  and  community  development, 
both  urban  as  well  as  rural. 

But  it's  been  very,  very  difficult,  impossible,  in  fact,  even  now,  to 
communicate  the  dimensions  of  the  challenge  to  the  policies  and 
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programs  that  Congresses  have  for  44  years  have  found  reason  for 
the  national  interest  to  place. 

But  the  attack  doesnt  come  in  a  frontal,  direct  way.  In  other 
words,  since  February  1981,  we  have  been  saying  this.  There's  noth- 
ing wrong— in  fact,  it  ought  to  be — that  the  Congress  confront  each 
and  every  program  it  has  seen  fit  to  put  in  place,  and  oversee  it 
and  study  it  and  see  if  it  continues  to  have  merit  or  doesn't. 

But  when  these  programs  are  being  eliminated,  first,  with  no 
substitute  or  no  alternative  offered,  and  not  as  a  result  of  a  careful 
study,  hearings,  debate,  every  one  of  the  programs  placed  resulted 
after  much  debate  and  agitation  in  the  Congress,  and  it  just  both- 
ers me  no  end  to  see  these  basic  programs — in  fact,  the  very  reason 
for  which  the  Department  was  created — attacked  and  targeted  for 
elimination  on  the  basis  not  of  merit  or  demerit,  but  on  the  basis  of 
a  budgetary  exigency  that  is  open  to  debate  but  really  hasn't  been 
debated.  Because,  the  same  techniques  that  we  have  seen  with 
great  trouble  used  by  authoritarians  in  other  countries — and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  live  this  long,  we  €u:e  Depression 
kids.  And  there's  no  way  you  can  evoke  another  time,  another  era, 
the  sounds,  the  smells,  the  sights,  the  passion  of  the  issues,  the 
nature,  no  way  you  C€m  do  it  in  retrospect  except  that  the  human 
being  progresses  only  by  experience,  trial  and  error.  There  is  no 
other  way.  As  long  as  we're  living,  we're  learning. 

And  it  grieves  me  to  see  our  country  proceeding  along  the  same, 
general  Imes  that  other  very  great  countries  and  cultures  have  in 
the  20th  century,  in  which  democracy  has  been  lost.  Very  difficult 
to  retrieve. 

I'll  never  consider  that  the  German  people,  the  Italian  people,  or 
even  the  Russian  people,  except,  my  goodness,  we're  talking  in  the 
case  of  Russia,  of  a  country  that  50  years  ago  was  still  sunk  in 
peasantry,  and  unlike  Germany  and  Italy  that  were  highly  cul- 
tured, h^hly  developed,  I've  never  felt  that  we  were  more  virtuous 
per  se  than  they. 

So  I've  always  asked  a  question:  How  come?  And  watch  the 
series  of  events.  And  I've  seen  it  happen  in  our  country.  I've  read 
Pastor  Borgeor  of  Germany,  who  said, 

"Well,  yes,  that's  right.  When  we  saw  it  happening  to  the  other, 
to  the  Jew,  we  said.  Well,  maybe  they  did  something." 

When  it  happen^  to  the  Catholic,  we  said: 

"Well,  mavbe  they  did  something.  When  it  happened  to  us,  it 
was  too  late. 

It's  the  same  thing  in  our  country  today.  Mr.  Smith  was  speaking 
about  a  segment  of  our  population  that's  still  quite  invisible,  at 
least  from  the  press  level,  electronic  press  as  well  as  the  printed 
press. 

This  is  the  way  it  was  with  the  former  until  very  recently.  Some 
of  us  have  been  addressing  the  issue,  like  we  have  this.  We've  had 
a  couple  of  witnesses  in  the  last  two  days  that  talk  about  social  dis- 
turbances. We  had  a  witness  yesterday  from  New  York,  the  hous- 
ing director  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  quoted  a  Netherlands 
minister  who  visited  New  York  recently  and  S€dd: 

You  know,  you're  developing  the  same  conditions  we  had  that  led 
to  such  crisis  as  rent  squatters,  rent  strikes  and  violence. 
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Well,  I  had  been  saying  this  for  4  years  and  pointed  specifically 
to  Brussels,  Belgium,  Paris,  France;  West  Germany,  for  the  same 
reasons,  because  you  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  to  know  that  cer- 
tain things  happen.  Human  beings  €u:e  going  to  react  a  certain 
way.  And  you  don't  have  to  be  a  tenant  in  a  section  202  housing 
where  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  occupy,  you  have  to  subscribe  to  a 
higher  payment  of  a  mandated  meal  you  may  never  take.  You 
know,  it  just  goes  against  the  grain,  and  it's  certainly  the  most 
base  definition  of  what  I  call  un-American  that  I  can  think  of. 

So  we  were  interested  in  having  all  the  pros  and  cons  as  best  as 
we  C€m  get  them.  We  are  also  soliciting  information  from  oUier 
people  throughout  the  country  that  C€m't  come  as  witnesses. 

We're  also  going  to  go  out.  We'll  have  a  chance  to  visit  your 
areas.  In  your  case  and  the  particulcu:  area  where  your  project  is 
underway.  We  hope  it  will  be  our  opportunity  to  visit  St.  Marga]> 
et's,  as  a  subcommittee.  And  if  we  can't  as  a  subcommittee,  well, 
then,  I  will  as  a  chairman. 

It's  just  very,  very,  very  pertinent  to  the  crisis  as  I  see  it,  and 
perhaps  you  will  enable  us  to  stem  the  tide,  penetrate  the  level  of 
consciousness  of  the  mcgority  of  our  colleagues  and  successfully 
guide  the  basic  legislation  that  this  year  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
we're  going  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  a  national  housing 
policy. 

We  either  do  or  we  don't  this  year.  So  thank  you  very  much  and 
thank  you  for  your  patience,  and  enduring  with  us  through  the 
lunch  period. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  morning 
at  9:30  in  this  hearing  room. 

[Whereupon,  at  2  p.m.,  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at 
9:30  a.m.,  the  following  day,  March  7,  1985.] 

[The  following  report,  "Homelessness  in  Ohio:  A  Study  of  People 
in  Need,"  was  submitted  by  Congresswoman  Oakar  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  Also  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  €u:e  addition- 
al reports  submitted  by  Mr.  Talisman.  The  material  follows:] 
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Homelesanass  in  America  has  emerged,  especially  within  the  last  decade,  as  a  social 
problem  of  considerable  depth  and  magnitude.  Popular  notions  about  homeless  people  as 
sldd  row  bums  ravaged  by  alcoholism  or  as  somewhat  romanticized  open-road  travelers 
unencumbered  by  the  many  pressures  of  daily  living  have  given  way  to  the  view  that  many 
of  the  homeless  in  this  country  are  people  who  have  been  displaced  by  social  policies  and 
processes  far  beyond  their  controL  It  has  been  suggested  that  what  America  is  faced  with 
in  this  growing  group  of  homeless  people  is  a  "new  mendicancy"  (Baxter  and  Hopper, 
1982). 

Estimates  of  the  size  of  America^  homeless  population  have  been  difficult  to  make. 
Figures  range  from  192,000  people  (U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
1984)  to  2.2  million  people  (Hombs  &  Snyder,  1982),  or  one  percent  of  America's  total 
population.  The  primary  reason  for  such  variability  in  estimates  relates  to  the  substantial 
problems  encountered  when  trying  to  find  and  study  the  homeless  population.  Certain 
characteristics  of  the  group  such  as  transience,  seasonal  variations  in  location  and 
composition,  reluctance  to  use  charity  or  social  services,  and  a  lack  of  willingness  and 
capacity  to  be  interviewed  establish  real  barriers  to  an  accurate  count  or  an  in-depth 
examination  of  the  homeless  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  swelling  ranks  of  America's 
homeless  population  can  be  traced  directly  to  recent  social  and  economic  policies  and 
processes.  Over  the  past  decade,  economic  difficulties  have  literally  disenfranchised 
many  of  the  most  vulnerable  groups  in  this  society  (Hombs  and  Snyder,  1982).  Inflation, 
unemployment  and  choices  about  national  priorities  for  tax  dollars  have  dramatically 
affected  the  lives  of  the  elderly,  the  poor,  minority  groups  and  the  disabled.  Affordable 
housing  is  no  longer  a  possibility  for  many  people.  Inner  city  groups  have  been  displaced 
by  urban  development  projects  and  have  found  that  the  only  place  to  go  is  into  abandoned 
or  "worthless"  parts  of  the  city.  For  many  of  these  people,  a  homeless  existence  is  their 
only  real  choice. 

Deinstitutionalization  policies  and  practices  have  also  been  proposed  as  being  linked  to 
increases  in  the  homeless  population  in  America.  Leepson  (1982,  p.  796)  notes, 

"TTie  number  of  patients  in  U.S.  mental  hospitals  dropped  to  150,000  in  1978  —  the 
complete  statistics  are  available  —  from  a  peak  of  about  650,000  in  the  mid-I9S0s. 
Many  of  the  deinstitutionalized  patients  have  been  placed  in  nursing  homes  or 
community  mental  health  centers.  But  there  are  only  about  800  local  mental 
health  facilities  across  the  country— not  nearly  enough  to  accommodate  the  need. 
Many  former  mental  patients  are  therefore  either  under-served  or  unserved  by 
community  outpatient  facilities.  Often  they  wind  up  on  the  streets." 

Not  all  researchers  agree  that  deinstitutionalization  has  had  such  a  dramatic  impact  on 
the  homeless  population,  m  a  recent  New  York  State  Office  of  Mental  Health  study 
(1982),  researchers  found  that  of  107  randomly-selected  users  of  men's  shelters,  one-third 
had  psychiatric  hospitalizations  and  one-fifth  had  been  in  state  hospitals.  They  further 
qualified  their  findings,  however,  with  this  statement: 

"l^re   is   little  Justification   for   the  assertion  that  the  growth  in   the 
homeless  population  seen  today  is  due  to  large  numbers  of  releases  from 
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state  hospitals.  Of  the  22  percent  who  were  ever  in  a  state  hospital,  close 
to  half  were  released  more  than  5  years  ago.  Furthermore,  only  15%  were 
thought  to  be  homeless  because  of  mental  problems."  (p.  13) 

Citing  a  close  link  between  deinstitutionalization  and  homelessness  among  the  chronically 
mentally  in  population,  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  (Lamb,  1984)  asserts  that  it 
is  not  the  result  of  deinstitutionalization  per  se,  but  the  way  deinstitutionalization  has 
been  carried  out,  i.e.,  Udc  of  planning  for  structured  living  arrangements  and  for 
adequate  treatment  and  rehabilitative  services  in  the  community. 

While  recent  attention  to  homelessness  has  increased,  it  is  still  the  case  that  what  is 
"known"  about  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  homeless  people  is  minimaL  There  has 
been  no  real  sense  of  accumulation  of  knowledge  about  homelessness  in  the  literature,  bi 
fact,  the  literature  on  homelessness,  both  empirical  and  popular,  is  a  morass  of 
speculative,  value-laden  and  overblown  generalizations  about  both  the  causes  of  the 
condition  and  who  should  be  responsible  for  meeting  the  needs  of  homeless  people,  to  the 
face  of  this  confusion  and  gaps  in  knowledge,  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  policy  makers 
and  program  planners  to  address  the  problem  in  a  meaningful  and  effective  way. 

This  study  was  intended  to  address  some  of  those  knowledge  gaps  by  examining 
characteristics,  concerns  and  mental  health  needs  of  homeless  people.  TYm  research 
addressed  several  areas  that  have  both  state  and  national  implications.  First,  there  was 
an  effort  to  examine  many  of  the  major  issues  surrounding  homelessness,  for  example  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  population,  their  mobility  patterns,  the  reasons  for 
the|r  homelessness,  their  use  of  social  and  mental  health  services  and  contact  with  family 
and  fHends.  Second,  the  research  looked  at  the  interaction  between  homelessness  and 
mental  health  problems  and  policies  from  a  number  of  standpoints.  The  level  of  mental 
health  problems  was  assessed  in  the  entire  interview  population,  in  order  to  give  planners 
and  service  providers  a  data  base  fh}m  which  to  estimate  needs.  Special  attention  was 
focused  on  ascertaining  the  number  of  homeless  people  who  have  had  prior  mental  health 
service  contacts  and  the  nature  of  those  contacts,  and  the  number  of  those  individuals 
who  may  stiU  need  services,  bi  addition,  the  study  addressed  the  issue  of  whether 
homeless  people  who  have  not  had  prior  mental  health  agency  contact  have  unmet  mental 
health  needs.  Studies  in  New  York  and  California  have  indicated  that  a  number  of 
homeless  people  who  have  not  had  prior  contact  with  a  service  provider  do  have  mental 
health  problems,  but  there  had  been  no  comprehensive  research  on  this  issue  that  would 
define  the  scope  of  the  problem  for  policy  makers  or  would  point  to  appropriate  solutions. 
Finally,  this  study  attempted  to  reduce  many  of  the  methodological  limitations  of 
previous  research  and  achieve  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  homeless  people  through 
the  inclusion  of  interviewees  from  major  urban  areas  as  well  as  rural  areas  and  small 
cities.  In  addition,  data  were  collected  from  individuals  in  a  wide  range  of  homeless 
conditions,  not  Just  in  shelters. 

Ohio  was  an  excellent  setting  for  this  study  because  the  state  is,  according  to  1980  Census 
data,  very  similar  demographically  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Ohio*s  total  1980 
population  of  10,797,419,  the  sixth  largest  state  in  the  nation,  was  distributed  across  88 
counties  ranging  in  size  from  Cuyahoga  County  with  1,498,295  to  Noble  County  with 
11,584.  The  state  has  been  characterized  as  being  close  to  the  national  average  on  the 
mix  of  rural/urban  population  and  in  the  distribution  of  race,  age,  education  and  income. 
Further,  Ohio  is  a  state  undergoing  significant  changes  in  both  its  economic  base  and 
population  distribution  and  composition.  The  state  is  experiencing  first-hand  many  of  the 
forces  and  policies  that  have  been  purported  to  be  related  to  the  condition  of  homeless- 
ness. The  fact  that  Ohio  has  a  large  population  and  is  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
considerably  strengthens  the  generalizability  of  study  results. 
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Hie  research  project,  "Prevalence  of  Mental  Health  Problems  Among  Homeless  People", 
was  conducted  to  more  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the  population,  and  the 
relatioiiship  between  mental  health  policies  and  procedures  and  homelessness.  WhUe  the 
argument  that  deinstitutionalization  policies  and  restrictive  admission  procedures  have 
had  unintended  negative  effects  on  some  patients  appears  to  be  well  supported,  the  extent 
to  which  people  have  been  displaced  by  these  policies  and  procedures  and  end  up  homeless 
is  still  a  matter  of  some  debate.  More  is  needed  to  be  known  about  the  existing  mental 
health  needs  of  homeless  people,  because,  as  noted  above,  gaps  in  knowledge  about 
homelessness  and  mental  health  preclude  any  meaningful  efforts  to  alter  or  devise  policies 
and  services  responsive  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  homeless. 

This  study  was,  therefore,  designed  to  address  key  issues  about  a  wide  range  of  homeless 
people  in  Ohio.  Ttm  pr|mary  objectives  of  the  stu<^  are: 

1)  TO  describe  characteristics  of  homeless  people,  particularly  those  who  might  be 
mentally  ilL  TYm  general  categories  of  information  collected  about  the  respondent 
group  included: 

e  homeless  condition 

e  history  of  psychiatric  hospitalization 

e  employment  history 

e  social  support 

e  use  of  social  services 

e  income 

e  medical  problems 

e  demographic  information 

e  general  well-being 

e  current  mental  health  status 

2)  TO  examine,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  information  and  through  data  collected  from 
Ohio  state  psychiatric  facilities  and  selected  community  mental  health  centers,  if  and 
how  mental  health  policies  and  efforts  to  deinstitutionalize  mental  hospitals  may  have 
contributed  to  the  homeless  population  in  Ohio. 

bi  addition  to  these  primary  objectives,  the  study  was  designed  to  permit  an  examination 
of  the  relationship  between  the  various  characteristics  of  homeless  people.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  relationships  to  be  examined: 

1)  b  there  correspondence  between  the  assessments  and  perceptions  of  key  informants 
relative  to  the  condition  and  problems  of  homeless  people  and  the  data  provided  by 
homeless  people  themselves? 

2)  Are  there  differences  in  characteristics  or  functioning  between  homeless  people 
located  in  rural  areas  and  those  located  in  urban  areas? 

3)  Are  there  differences  in  characteristics  or  functioning  between  homeless  people 
located  in  different  regions  of  Ohio? 
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4)  Are  there  differences  in  characteristics  or  functioning  based  on  type  of  homeless 
condition? 

5)  Are  there  differences  in  characteristics  or  functioning  based  on  degree  of  transience? 

6)  b  there  a  proportion  of  homeless  people  not  having  had  prior  mental  health  system 
contact  who  have  current  mental  health  service  needs? 

7)  b  there  a  characteristic  or  set  of  characteristics  of  homeless  people  that  tend  to 
systematically  relate  to  general  well-being  or  mental  health  status? 

OwMrfiatioiial  Stfiwli— 

Hie  study  was  begun  in  November  1983,  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Health*  in 
coQjunction  with  a  statewide  team  of  university  researchers  from  different  regions  in 
Ohio.  Overall  coordination  and  direction  of  the  project*  as  well  as  the  overall  data 
analysiSf  report  writing  and  interfacing  with  the  state  mental  health  delivery  system*  was 
done  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Health  Office  of  Program  Evaluation  and 
Research.  The  research  team  members  assisted  in  planning  and  developing  various 
components  of  the  work,  including  sampling  procedures*  instrumentation  construction  and 
pilot  testing*  interviewing  of  key  informants*  and  data  collection  and  analysis. 

For  data  collection  purposes*  the  state  was  divided  into  five  regions.  The  university  team 
members  became  Regional  Coordinators  of  their  specific  regions  and  were  charged  with 
overall  supervision  of  data  collection  in  those  respective  regions.  Fi^d  Coordinators  were 
hired  in  each  of  the  Ave  regions  to  oversee  the  hiring  of  fleld  interviewers*  supervise  the 
field  interviewers  and  assure  the  timely  collection  of  data  fh}m  the  field. 

METHODOLOGT 

biformation  necessary  to  address  the  above  research  objectives  was  obtained  through  four 
data  collection  efforts. 

Key  Ihformant  Survey.  The  key  informant  survey  was  designed  with  two  purposes  in  mind. 
Fint*  it  was  intended  to  collect  data  about  where  homeless  people  could  be  found  in  a 
particular  geographical  area,  and  how  best  to  approach  them  for  interviews.  This 
information  was  important  to  the  study  from  a  methodological  standpoint  since  it  assisted 
in  both  the  development  of  a  sampling  plan  and  the  trainii^  of  interviewers.  Second*  key 
informants  were  asked  about  their  perceptions  and  opinions  of  the  condition  and  problems 
of  homeless  people  in  their  geographical  area*  the  causes  of  homelessness*  services 
available  and  the  like. 

Homeless  Person  Survey.  This  survey  was  designed  to  collect  information  fjrom  people 
who  were  experiencing  homelessness  firsthand.  The  plan  was  to  interview  1000  homeless 
people  selected  through  as  random  a  process  as  possible  given  situational  constraints. 
Twenty  randomly  selected  counties  were  identifed  as  interview  sites. 

Community  Mental  Health  Agency  Survey.  This  survey  was  designed  to  Identify  the 
individuals  discharged  from  state  (nychiatric  hospitals  during  Fiscal  Years  1982-1983  who 
have  been  homeless  following  their  release  fh>m  the  hospital. 
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State  Psychiatrie  Hospital  Survey.  Thia  survey  was  developed  to  identify  the  individuals 
who  were  homeless  at  the  tirae  of  admission  to  adult  state  psychiatrie  hospitals  during  a 
six-month  period  in  1984. 

Peflaitioii  of  Key  Tariai 

What  follows  is  a  diseussion  about  how  two  key  terms*  *lK>melessness"  and  **mental 
health  status",  were  defined  and  operationalized  in  the  study* 

Horaetessnys*  Using  the  notion  that  a  variety  of  conditions  can  constitute  "homeless- 
ness",  and  Tbeuaing  on  the  physical  location  component  of  the  definition,  homelessness  in 
this  stu<^  was  conceptualized  as  existing  on  a  continuum.  A  series  of  anchor  points  along 
this  continuum  was  identifled  and  later  critiqued  l^  members  of  the  research  team  after 
taOciiv  with  key  informants  and  pQot  testing  draft  versions  of  the  instrument.  TYm 
resulting  definition  used  in  this  stud^  is  as  followss 

A  person  is  homeless  if  he/she  sleeps/lives  ins 

1)  Limited  or  no  shelter  for  any  length  of  time.  (Examples  include:  under  bridges,  inside 
door  stoops,  in  cars,  in  abandoned  bufldings,  in  a  bus  station  or  all-night  cafe,  or  in  any 
pubUc  facility.) 

2)  Shelters  or  missions  run  by  religious  organizations  or  public  agencies  for  any  length  of 
time.  These  facilities  are  specifically  for  homeless  people,  are  run  on  a  drop-in  basis, 
and  charge  no  fee  or  a  minimal  fee.  (Examples  includex  Salvation  Army,  Volunteers  of 
America,  Open  Shelter  of  ColurobusJ 

3)  Cheap  hotels  or  motels  when  actual  length  of  stay,  or  the  intent  to  stay,  is  45  days  or 

4)  Other  unique  situations  that  do  not  fall  into  categories  1-3  and  the  actual  length  of 
stay,  or  the  intent  to  stay,  is  45  days  or  less.  (Examples  include:  staying  with  family 
and  fHends,  tent  cities  and  having  spent  a  night  in  Jan.) 

Based  on  the  definition,  it  was  decided  that  the  following  kinds  of  people  were  not  to  be 
considered  homeless:  battered  women  Uving  in  shelters  for  battered  women;  people  who 
lose  their  Jobs  because  of  cyclical  reasons/traditional  plant  closings,  etc.,  and  move  into 
relativesVfHends*  homes  for  the  time  tliat  they  are  unemployed,  understanding  that  their 
Jobs  may  be  regained  at  some  future  date;  people  living  in  shacks  on  property  that  they 
own;  and  travelers  who,  because  of  a  lack  of  money,  are  forced  to  accept  shelter  for  the 
night,  but  who  have  come  from  a  permanent  home  and  are  going  to  a  permanent  home. 
Further,  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  cap  on  length  of  stay,  or  intent  to  stay,  in  categories 
three  and  four  to  discriminate  between  people  who  move  in  and  out  of  those  settings  and 
those  who  tended  to  be  there  more  permanently. 

This  operational  definition  was  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  research  in  three  ways. 
First,  it  established  the  basic  criteria  to  be  met  by  respondents  in  order  to  be  included  in 
the  stu4y.  The  first  two  questions  of  the  Homeless  Person  Survey  Instrument,  which 
enabled  interviewers  to  screen  potential  respondents  for  inclusion  in  the  study,  are  based 
on  the  above  definition.  Second,  by  expanding  the  definition  of  homelessness  to  include  a 
range  of  living  conditions,  it  was  also  possible  to  increase  the  variability  of  responses  to 
other  questionnaire  items.  Finally,  the  definition  was  a  meaningful  way  to  define 
subgroups  of  homeless  people  about  which  differential  problems  and/or  needs  were 
discovered,  bi  fact,  the  sampling  plan  for  the  homeless  person  survey  discussed  in  a  later 
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Motion  of  this  report  stratified  on  the  dimensions  identified  in  the  operational  definition 
to  assure  that  differences  between  the  groups  would  be  detected  if  they  existed. 

Mental  Hoalth  Status*  Because  of  the  key  nature  of  this  concept  to  study  objectives, 
considerable  thought  was  given  to  its  definition  and  operationalization.  Prior  studies  of 
the  prevalence  of  psychiatric  disorders  in  general  populations,  however,  were  not 
partieulsrly  helpfUl  in  the  definitional  effort. 

Tliese  difficulties  notwithstanding,  decisions  had  to  be  made  about  how  to  define  and 
measure  mental  health  status.  A  fairly  traditional  approach  was  used  in  the  study  fk-om 
the  stan^ipolnt  that  mental  status  was  viewed  principally  within  a  ^^mptom**  fHimeworIc 
Tliat  is,  mental  illness  was  defined  as  the  presence  of  symptoms  along  dimensions  the 
literature  identified  as  associated  with  psychiatric  problems.  Conversely,  mental  health 
was  viewed  as  being  symptom  free.  The  Psychiatric  Status  Schedule  (to  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  the  bistrumentation  Section)  was  chosen  to  operationalixe  our  definition. 

mmoiam  Plm  and  Data  Ooitoetka  Aettvitiea 

The  study  contained  four  data  collection  activities  which  required  attention  to  a  sampling 
plant  the  Key  Informant  Survey,  the  Homeless  Person  Survey,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Agency  Survey  and  the  State  Psychiatric  Hospital  Survey. 

Key  hformant  Survey 

Within  each  of  the  five  data  collection  regions  a  sample  of  key  informants  was 
interviewed  l^  telephone  or,  if  necessary,  in  person.  The  first  step  in  choosing  a  sample 
of  people  to  be  interviewed  was  to  identify  a  pool  of  informed  individuals  who  could  help 
the  Regional  Coordinators  locate  potential  key  informants  or  serve  as  informants 
themselves.  TO  assure  a  wide  variety  of  respondents.  Regional  Coordinators  made  contact 
with  someone  in  a  position  of  authority  in  each  of  at  least  ten  service/agency  categories 
(if  they  existed)  within  each  of  the  sample  counties,  fti  the  final  selection  of  key 
informants,  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  group  be  representative  of  as  wide  a  variety 
of  service/agency  categories  as  possible.  Additional  key  informants  were  interviewed 
throughout  the  project,  especially  in  rural  areas,  as  necessary  to  identify  more  sources  of 
homeless  people  to  interview,  fti  all,  a  total  of  164  key  informants  in  nine  service/agency 
categories  were  interviewed. 

Homeless  Person  Survey 

Ttm  purpose  of  the  survey  of  homeless  persons  was  to  develop  descriptive  data  about  the 
urban  and  non-urban  population  of  homeless  people  in  Ohio.  While  it  was  impossible  to 
utHIxe  a  random  sample  plan  which  was  tnily  representative  in  the  strictist  research 
terms,  the  study  attempted  to  construct  a  sample  which  could  claim  good  representative- 
ness of  the  state,  as  well  as  solid  representation  of  both  non-urban  and  urban  homeless- 
ness.  In  designing  the  sampling  plan,  care  was  taken  to  assure  that  individuals  throughout 
the  state  would  be  included,  and  that  the  sample  would  contain  individuals  firom  both 
urban  and  non-urban  areas.  The  first  step  involved  dividing  Ohio's  88  counties  into  five 
geographic  regions.  ?rhile  the  five  state  regions  are  rol^^ly  equivalent  in  geographic 
area,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  population  of  these  regions.  Interview  quotes 
were  initial^  established  for  each  region,  giving  consideration  to  both  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  population  and  possible  regional  variability. 


Sampling  C 
stu^.  "hie 


Counties.    Within  each  region,  four  counties  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
county  containing  the  major  urban  center  was  automatically  included. 
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The  other  three  counties  in  eaeh  region  were  selected  according  to  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Health's  schema,  based  on  census  data,  for  classifying  counties  into  three  categories! 
urban,  mixed,  and  ruraL  One  county  of  the  mixed  type  was  selected,  by  using  a  random 
numbers  table,  from  all  counties  of  this  type  in  the  region.  Two  counties  in  the  rural 
category  were  similarly  selected  from  all  rural  counties  in  each  region. 

Twenty  Ohio  counties  were  included  in  the  initial  sample,  tour  from  each  of  the  Ave 
designated  regions.  Four  of  those  counties  were  clearly  urbaniied.  (The  Southeast  Region 
does  not  have  a  county  with  a  large  enough  city  to  qualify  as  being  urban  according  to  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Health  sehemaj  Six  counties  were  mixed  (two  in  the  Southeast 
regionX  and  ten  were  ruraL 

The  number  of  interviews  to  be  obtained  within  each  region  was  distributed  among  the 
four  counties  proportionate  to  their  population.  A  revision  was  made,  however,  to  elevate 
the  sampling  in  rural  areas  such  that  no  fewer  thiA  25  interviews  would  be  obtained  firom 
any  given  county. 

Stratification  of  the  Homeless  SaniPle.  For  sampling  purposes,  homeless  people  were 
stratified  according  to  their  level  of  homeless  condition.  (These  levels  are  described  in 
detail  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report  entitled  "Definition  of  Ttrms".)  It  Is 
adcnowledgad  that  these  levels  are  not  necessarily  statici  individuals  change  their 
homeless  condition  due  to  seasonal  and  other  variations.  For  the  purposes  of  this  studyi 
and  to  faciliute  sampling  procedures,  the  homeless  individual  was  oategoriied  as  to 
where  he/she  slept  last  night.  If  the  person  had  become  homeless  exacts  on  the  day  of 
the  interview,  his/her  homeless  condition  was  oategoriied  as  to  where  he/khe  would  sleep 
the  coming  night. 

The  original  sampling  plan  was  the  same  for  all  counties,  i.e.,  using  the  four^evel 
definition  of  homeless  condition,  divide  the  total  county  sample  quota  by  four,  and 
attempt  to  get  one-fourth  of  the  total  county  sample  in  each  leveL  Interview  sites  were 
to  be  varied,  and  random  procedures  were  to  be  used  as  much  as  possible.  Intermediaries 
were  to  be  avoided.  (Sia^ies  in  the  sampling  plan  had  to  be  made  as  the  realities  of  such 
a  large-scale  data  collection  effort  became  apparent. 

Mixed  and  Rural  Counties.  Woric  with  key  informants  indicated  that  there  were  not  large 
enough  numbers  of  homeless  persons  in  the  mixed  and  rural  counties  to  follow  the 
sampling  plan.  The  research  team  decided,  therefore,  to  tiy  to  interview  the  total 
population  of  homeless  persons  identified  in  the  mixed  and  rural  counties,  regardle«  of 
their  level  of  homelessness.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  minimum  quota  of 
25  interviews  per  county.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  homeless  people  In  the 
mixed  and  rural  counties  (especially  for  interviewers  not  indigenous  to  the  county),  key 
informants  and  other  community  people  were  recruited  es  contacts  to  notify  projeet  staff 
es  homeless  people  were  identified  in  their  counties. 

Urban  Counties.  Interviewing  approximately  equal  numbers  of  homeless  people  In  the  four 
levels  turned  out  to  be  relative^  easy.  Sites  wefe  identified  where  homeless  people  could 
be  found  in  each  level  of  the  deflnitton  of  homeless  condition.  From  thess  Identified 
sites,  some  were  randomly  choeen  for  Interviewing  homeless  people.  However,  in  some 
cities,  there  were  not  enough  different  sites  at  which  homeless  people  could  be  found  fdr 
interviews,  and  thus,  some  sites  had  to  be  te-eyeled".  No  more  than  five  homeless  people 
were  interviewed  at  a  time  at  one  particular  site. 

In  the  cities.  Interviewing  began  in  the  tfieltsrs.  This  was  thought  necessary  beeauss  It 
was  still  wintertime,  and  some  tfielters  does  In  Uts  spring.    We  wanted  to  be  sure  to 
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reach  our  quota  of  shelter  occupants.  Also,  it  was  felt  that  the  shelter  population  was  the 
most  easily  accessible  and  would  afford  the  interviewers  a  chance  for  success,  i.e., 
getting  interviews  early  on  in  the  project,  thus  heightening  their  interest  in  the  whole 
interview  process.  Sii>jeets  were  chosen  in  as  random  a  fashion  as  possible. 

Sampling  Probleins  and  Changes  Made.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  data  collection  effort,  it 
became  evident  that  sampling  quotas  would  not  be  met  in  some  of  the  mixed  and  rural 
counties.  Homeless  people  in  sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy  the  established  quotas  Just 
were  not  there,  or  we  could  not  locate  them,  bi  order  to  maintain  the  regional  quota  of 
interviews,  therefore,  unobtainable  interviews  in  the  mixed  and  rural  counties  were 
reallocated  to  the  urban  county  where  we  knew  that  additional  interviews  could  be 
completed.  However,  in  the  Southeast  Region,  there  was  no  real  urban  county  to  which 
we  could  reaUoeate  the  unmet  quota  of  rwal/mixed  interviews.  It  was  thus  decided  to 
select  another  urban  area,  Mahoning  County,  as  a  place  to  reallocate  the  remaining 
Southeast  Region  interviews.  These  interviews  are  considered  part  of  the  urban  sample, 
however,  for  deta  analysis  purposes,  and  Mahoning  County  has  its  own  report  in  the  serias 
of  regional  reports. 

Methodotogieal  Concerns,  bi  all  research  projects  there  are  methodological  issues  which 
require  the  use  of  Ju4{ment.  to  some  instances  there  is  no  clearly  right  or  wrong  way  to 
proceed,  merely  a  choice  with  various  implications  and  limitations,  to  other  cases  there 
are  ways  to  accomplish  a  task  which  are  standard  scientifle  practice.  However,  if  those 
methods  are  not  feasible,  a  best  alternative  must  be  used.  ThiB  was  the  situation  the 
research  team  faced  to  devising  a  sampling  plan  for  the  highly  mobile  homeless 
population.  Therefore,  the  following  cautions  are  offered  regardtog  the  generalisability 
of  the  sample. 

The  most  important  issue  of  concern  is  the  representativeness  of  the  sample,  since 
randomisation  (the  best  methodology)  was  not  entiraly  feasible.  Textbooks  to  research 
sugVBst  that  *^e  term  representativeness  has  no  precise  meaning**  (Bsbbie,  1983).  To 
some,  representative  means  the  sample  has  the  aggregate  characteristics  which  closely 
approximate  those  of  the  propoeed  poputotion.  Othera  will  only  use  the  term  representa- 
tive when  the  sample  has  been  drawn  using  probability  techniques.  However,  it  is 
important  to  ramember  that  even  with  probability  methods,  a  perfectly  representative 
sampto  is  seldom  obtained.  Although  we  wera  limited  to  our  ability  to  use  a  totally 
random  process,  random  procedures  wera  used  whenever  possible,  as  to  the  setoction  of 
the  sampling  sites,  and  the  selection  of  todividuals  withto  the  sites  whera  mora  than  a  few 
homeless  people  wera  gatherad. 

Purposive  processes  wera  used  to  generate  the  lists  of  areas  whera  homeless  peopto  might 
be  found,  to  settings  like  diners,  parks,  public  buQdings,  etc.,  homeless  peopto  wera 
selected  by  encounter  and  willingness  to  be  engaged,  to  these  situations,  random  methods 
wera  not  feasibto.  To  further  protect  the  study  from  bias,  toterviewers  kept  log  sheets  of 
all  encounters,  documenting  the  characteristics  of  thoee  who  rafUsed  to  be  toterviewed  or 
wera  ineapabto  of  being  toterviewed.  This  toformation  was  subsequently  used  to  assess 
whether  thoee  raftising  to  be  totervtewed  wera  significantly  different  ttom  thoee  to  the 
sample. 

T^  use  of  the  carafUl  purposive  methods,  the  toformation  of  key  toformants,  the  contact 
log  records,  and  randomization  when  possibto,  provide  support  for  the  ctoim  of  raprasenta- 
tiveness  of  the  samples  to  each  urban  county,  to  the  non-urban  counties,  the  project  staff 
tried  to  toterview  every  identified  homeless  person  and  thus  feel  this  sample  comes  cloee 
to  being  the  poputotion  of  homeless  peopto  to  the  mixed  and  rural  counties  sampled. 
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Community  Mental  Health  Agency  Survy 

ThB  sample  included  all  individuals  discharged  from  state  psychiatric  hospitals  during 
Fiscal  Tear  1982  and  Fiscal  Tear  1983  who  were  residents  of  the  twenty  selected 
counties.  It  was  estimated  tliat  the  sample  represented  approximately  48  percent  of  the 
total  pool  of  the  unduplicated  count  of  persons  discharged  ttom  state  psychiatric  hospitals 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  during  that  period.  Community  mental  health  agencies  in  the  twenty 
sample  counties  were  asked  to  identify  from  computer-generated  lists  of  discharged 
clients  those  who  were  on  their  active  fUes,  as  well  as  those  who  were  known  to  have  been 
homeless  at  any  time  following  their  discharge  tma  the  hospitaL 

fti  the  four  major  urban  counties  where  the  county  area  is  covered  by  a  large  number  of 
mental  health  agencies,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Boards  assisted  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  clients  discharged  by  community  service  area,  utilizing  their  computerized 
information  systems. 

State  Psychiatric  Hospital  Survey 

All  patients  admitted  during  the  interval  f^m  March  15  to  September  14,  1984  were 
evaluated  by  hospital  social  workers  with  regard  to  their  housing  status  within  ten  days 
after  admission.  Only  direct  admissions  to  state  psychiatric  hospitals  were  evaluated, 
including  those  of  persons  referred  by  the  courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies  (in  which 
case  the  housing  status  might  have  been  ascertained  f^ra  the  documents  provided  by  the 
referral  source). 

Information  concerning  the  identity  of  the  homeless  patients  admitted  and  their  homeless 
condition  was  collected  and  forwarded  by  each  hospital  on  a  monthly  basis  using  the  data 
collection  instrument  developed  for  this  study. 


Key  teformant  Survey  ftistrument 

Items  chosen  for  inclusion  in  this  questionnaire  came  fjrom  a  variety  of  sources  including 
already  developed  survey  instruments  used  in  other  research  studies  on  homelessness.  The 
questionnaire  contained  three  sections.  Section  one  attempted  to  measure  the  informants* 
attitudes  and  perceptions  about  the  homeless  population,  i.e.,  demographics,  factors 
associated  with  homelessness,  problems  experienced  by  homeless  persons,  community 
services  needed  by  this  population  and  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of  those  services 
provided  to  homeless  persons  in  their  area.  Section  two  provided  a  description  of  where 
homeless  persons  could  be  located,  methods  of  approach,  safety  factors  and  names  of 
other  potential  informants.  Tliese  responses  were  especially  helpflU  to  the  Regional  and 
Field  Coordinators  as  they  made  preparations  to  organize  their  interviewers  for  the 
Homeless  Person  Survey  phase  of  the  project.  Section  three,  the  Post  Mortem,  reflected 
the  Coordinators*  perceptions  of  the  key  informants  being  interviewed  and  was  completed 
after  each  interview  had  been  terminated. 

Th%  Homeless  Person  Field  Survey  Instrument  Package 

The  final  version  of  the  Homeless  Person  Survey  Instrument  is  a  combination  of  items 
created  especially  for  this  study  and  existing  items  from  scales  used  in  psychiatric 
epidemiological  research.  Th%  instrument  underwent  several  reviews  and  revisions  by 
project  staff  and  experts  knowledgeable  about  homeless  people,  and  was  pretested  with 
homeless  people  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
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A  number  of  problems/constraints  influenced  deliberations  about  the  form  and  eontent  of 
the  Homeless  Person  Survey  instrument.  First*  the  instrument  had  to  minimize  both  the 
clinieal  demands  of  the  interviewer  and  the  response  demands  of  the  interviewee.  As  it 
was  not  possible  to  engage  trained  clinicians  to  interview  1000  people,  principally  because 
of  cost  prohibitions,  the  instrument  could  not  include  a  psychiatric  assessment  that 
required  such  training.  Also,  the  instrument  needed  to  be  simply  worded,  with  relatively 
uncomplicated  response  sets,  so  that  respondents  could  be  engaged  and  held  in  an 
interview  through  its  completion  without  it  being  a  difficult  or  intrusive  experience. 


Second,  it  was  critical  that  the  instrument  be  able  to  assess  psychiatric  impairment  and 
risk  and  that  the  scales  used  be  validated  and  compatible  with  other  general  population 
research  studies.  Th%  establishment  of  the  prevalence  of  mental  health  disorder  in  this 
group  requires  that  some  comparison  be  made,  either  against  a  norm  or  against  a  contrast 
group  of  people.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  /ocus  on  scales  that  had  been  used  in  prior 
epidemiological  woric  to  assure  that  such  comparisons  could  be  made. 

Finally,  the  form  and  format  of  the  interview  schedule  had  to  be  adaptable  to  the 
generally  non-clinical  nature  of  the  interview  environment.  Since  our  data  cdllection  plan 
required  that  homeless  people  be  engaged  in  a  variety  of  settings,  some  accommodatii^  to 
interviews  and  some  not,  carefUl  attention  was  given  to  the  layout  of  questions,  response 
sets  and  the  construction  of  the  instrument  as  used  in  the  field. 

Section  It  Demographic  and  Life  Experience  ttformation.  The  first  56  questions  in  the 
interview  schedule  represent  our  efforts  to  understand  various  characteristics  and 
experiences  of  homeless  people.  The  topics  covered  are  fairly  broad  and  include  such 
things  as  living  arrangements,  reason  for  being  homeless,  transience,  use  of  social  services 
or  mental  ho^itals,  employment  history,  medical  concerns,  social  support  and  general 
well-being. 

ThB  development  of  items  used  in  this  section  was  an  iterative  process.  We  began  with  an 
extensive  review  of  instruments  that  had  been  used  in  prior  homeless  studies.  From  that 
review,  a  pool  of  questions  was  generated  and  reviewed  by  research  staff.  Ttm  resulting 
reduced-item  pool  was  then  pre-tested  on  some  homeless  respondents  to  assess  clarity  and 
appropriateness.  More  review  followed,  with  special  attention  paid  to  response  structure 
and  to  interviewer  "patter",  that  is,  the  script  that  was  to  be  followed  by  the  interviewer 
as  he/she  conducted  the  interview. 

A  second  pre-test  was  completed  which  resulted  in  more  modification.  The  number  of 
items  was  reduced  because  of  the  lengthy  nature  of  the  interview  and  the  response 
structure  to  certain  items  was  changed.  We  decided  that  for  some  questions,  the 
interviewer  would  not  read  the  range  of  responses,  but  would  rather  circle  the  appropriate 
response  based  on  the  respondents  reply.  For  other  questions,  the  range  of  responses  was 
read  to  the  respondent. 

Section  P.  Psychiatric  Status  Schedule.  A  broad  range  of  existing  psychiatric  assessment 
scales  was  reviewed  during  our  deliberations  about  how  best  to  assess  mental  status  within 
the  logistical  and  manpower  constraints  mentioned  above.  It  was  determined  that  the 
Psychiatric  Status  Schedule  (PSS),  developed  by  Robert  Spitzer  and  his  colleagues  (1970), 
was  our  best  choice  given  the  tradeoffs  that  had  to  be  made.  TTie  strengths  of  the  PSS 
include:  (1)  a  reasonably  straightforward  Interview  format  that  is  structured  to  elicit 
information  In  an  even,  flowing  way;  (2)  whUe  structured,  the  interview  is  sufficiently 
fiexible  to  facilitate  establishing  rapport;  (3)  items  are  nontechnical  descriptions  of  small 
units  of  overt  behavior,  thus  minimizing  the  need  for  extensive  clinical  inference;  (4) 
symptoms/behavior  coverage  is  broad;  (S)  psychometric  properties  have  been  established; 
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(6)  extemivt  training  materials  are  available,  and  (7)  it  has  been  used  in  other 
epidemiologic  studies.  In  addition  the  PSS  has  been  used  by  researchers  in  Ohio  both  in  a 
large  client  tradcing  study  and  in  a  study  assessing  the  impact  of  case  management  on 
aftercare  clients,  so  that  current  Ohio  norms  are  also  available  for  comparison. 

The  fUU  PSS  has  321  items  which  are  scored  as  true  or  false  depending  on  the  presence  of 
the  behavior  indicated  by  a  particular  item.  When  scored,  the  instrument  yields  17  first- 
level  symptom  scores,  six  first-level  role  scales,  four  second-level  summary  symptom 
scales  and  one  summary  role  scale.  The  scales  are  simply  sums  across  items  with  a 
weighting  scheme  included  to  indicate  the  differential  impact  of  cerUin  behaviors  or 
eharaeteristies  on  the  symptom  dimension. 

During  the  course  of  instrument  development  we  decided  that,  while  the  PSS  would  work 
well  with  homeless  respondents  ft^m  the  standpoint  of  understandability,  it  would  be 
likely  that  the  interview  would  be  too  long.  We  therefore  made  the  decision  to  use 
selected  scales  rather  than  the  AiU  PSS.  The  scales  used  weres  1)  Depression-Anxiety;  2) 
Suidde-Self-Mutnation;  3)  Speech  Disorganization;  4)  Ihappropriate  Affect,  Appearance, 
Behavior;  5)  Agitation-Excitement;  6)  Interview  Belligerence-Negativism;  7)  Disorienta- 
tion-Memory  Impairment;  8)  Retardation-Lack  of  Emotion;  9)  Grandiosity;  and  10) 
Suspieion-Perseeutions-Hallucinations. 

Our  choice  of  scales  was  based  on  a  couple  of  considerations.  First,  we  wanted  to 
measure  dimensions  that  could  be  considered  as  indicators  of  deviant  or  different 
behavior,  e.g.  inappropriate  affect,  interview  belligerence,  agitation-excitement,  speech 
disorpuiisation,  etc.  Second,  we  wanted  to  use  scales  that  were,  in  fact,  proven 
indicators  of  subjective  distress  and  reality  testing.  Researchers  using  the  PSS  have 
identified  four  scales  (Retardation-Lack  of  Emotion,  Shispicion-Perseeutions-HaUueina- 
tions,  Depression-Anxiety  and  Suicide-Self-mutilation)  that  were  quite  successful  in 
discriminating  between  people  who  had  demonstrated  need  for  mental  health  services  and 
people  in  the  general  community  who  had  not  demonstrated  such  need.  Other  researchers 
also  contend  that  the  PSS  measures  of  delusions  and  hallucinations,  suicidal  tendencies 
and  depression-anxiety  can  be  used  in  epidemiologic  research.  Thus,  ten  scales  in  all  were 
included  in  the  PSS  section  to  measure  the  subjective  distress,  reality  testing  and 
behavioral  disturbance  of  homeless  respondents. 

We  recognized  that  the  above  choices  we  made  about  psychiatric  status  instrumentation 
and  measurement  would  place  some  limitations  on  study  results.  Probably  the  most 
important  of  these  limitations  was  our  inability  to  actually  identify  "eases",  that  is,  to 
identify  whether  or  not  a  respondent  could  be  diagnosed  as  having  a  specific  mental  illness 
or  problem.  Being  a  case  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  product  of  symptom  configuration 
that  must  be  assessed  through  a  validated  diagnostic  instrument  or  through  a  clinical 
assessment  performed  by  a  licensed  mental  health  practitioner.  While  the  PSS  was 
designed  to  yield  a  clinical  diagnosis  through  the  use  of  a  computerized  scoring  program, 
our  decision  to  use  selected  scales  made  computer  scoring  an  impossibility.  Also,  the 
diagnosis  generated  by  such  scoring  is  based  on  outdated  DSM-n  criteria. 

Our  inability  to  identify  cases,  however,  did  not  preclude  our  capacity  to  make  some  very 
important  statements  about  symptom  presence  and  prevalence  among  homeless  people 
using  PSS  scores.  First,  we  were  able  to  describe  symptom  distributions  in  some  detail  on 
the  domains  measured.  Also,  l^  using  cut-off  scores  established  in  previous  work  done 
with  the  PSS,  we  were  able  to  identify  and  classify  cases  according  to  their  clinical 
severity.  Finally,  our  data  permitted  us  to  examine  the  relationship  between  psychiatric 
symptoms  and  various  experiences,  conditions  and  resources  of  homeless  people. 
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Section  IIL  teterview  Post-Mortem.  'Hiis  section  of  the  questionnaire  contains  items  that 
are  completed  after  the  interview  by  the  interviewers.  Tliese  items  are  straightforward 
in  content  and  include  such  things  as  one  PSS  item  (shaking  -hands),  county  and  region 
where  the  interview  occurred,  respondent  characteristics  (sex,  ethnicity),  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  accuracy  of  respondent's  answers. 

Contact  Log 

fti  order  to  better  understand  the  characteristics  of  the  total  sample  of  homeless  persons 
contacted  to  participate  in  the  study,  it  was  necessary  to  find  out  as  much  as  pos^le 
about  thoee  subjects  who  refused  to  be  interviewed  or  who  began  the  interview  but 
subsequently  refused  to  continue  or  were  unable  to  complete  it.  Therefore,  a  one-page, 
IS-question  log  sheet  was  developed  to  record  contacts  with  respondents  who  either  (1) 
refused  to  be  interviewed,  (2)  were  screened  out  of  the  interview  sample  because  they  did 
not  meet  our  definition  of  homeless,  or  (3)  were  unable  to  be  interviewed  at  the  time  of 
contact.  Interviewers  filled  out  a  log  sheet  whenever  one  of  those  three  situations 
occurred.  Hie  questions  addressed  subject  physical  cliaracteristics  and  overt  behaviors. 

A  total  of  172  contacts  were  made  (72%  in  the  afternoon  or  evening)  that  did  not  result  in 
an  interview  taking  place.  Of  those  contacts,  65  (38%)  were  screened  out  as  not  meeting 
the  criteria  for  being  homeless.  The  remaining  107  people  approached  (62%)  either 
refused  to  be  interviewed  or  were  unable  (for  a  variety  of  reasons)  to  be  interviewed.  Of 
those  who  refused  or  were  unable  to  be  interviewed,  78  percent  were  men  and  66  percent 
were  white.  Over  one-half  were  between  the  age  of  30  and  65.  A  little  over  one-half  of 
them  were  described  as  having  unkempt,  tangled  hair  and  clothes  that  were  dirty  or  in 
dtaarray.  On  the  whole,  this  group  was  not  Judged  by  the  interviewers  as  being  menacing, 
argumentative  or  sarcastic  towards  the  interviewer.  Twenty-eight  percent  were 
described  by  the  interviewers  as  being  drunk,  mentally  retarded  or  seriously  mentally  UL 

Mental  Health  Agency  Survey  Instrument 

A  brief  data  collection  instrument  was  developed  to  collect  information  about  individuals 
discharged  from  state  psychiatric  hospitals  who  were  identified  as  homeless  by  community 
mental  health  agencies  in  the  selected  areas.  The  information  collected  through  this 
instrument  contains  data  for  client  identification  (name  and  hospital  identification 
number),  the  homeless  condition  category  and  a  brief  description  of  the  homeless 
condition. 

State  Psychiatric  Hospital  Survey  Instrument 

An  instrument  was  developed  to  collect  monthly  information  about  individuals  identified 
as  homeless  after  admission  to  state  psychiatric  hospitals.  In  addition  to  the  information 
included  in  the  previously  mentioned  instrument  (patient  identification  data,  homeless 
condition  categoi7,  and  the  description  of  homeless  condition),  this  instrument  also 
contains  information  about  the  total  number  of  admissions  evaluated  by  the  hospital  and 
the  total  number  of  patients  identified  as  homeless  during  the  month. 

>ltirviewer  THdning  aad  Approaeb  Tsehniqiiee 

TO  assure  the  carefUl  and  consistent  use  of  the  survey  instrument,  procedures  for  the 
selection  and  training  of  interviewers  were  developed.  In  each  area  of  the  state,  regional 
coordinators  selected  a  cadre  of  interviewers.  Most  of  the  interviewers  were  from  the 
major  urban  counties  where  the  majority  of  interviews  were  to  be  conducted,  however 
local  interviewers  were  used  in  some  of  the  mixed  and  rural  counties.   Interviewers  were 
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wleetBd  for  their  ability  to  engage  subjeets«  be  comfortable  in  places  where  homeless 
persons  could  be  found*  develop  rapport  with  the  subjects  and  carry  out  the  interview 
format.  All  interviewers  had  a  bachelor^  degree,  and  most  had  education  and  experience 
in  the  social  sciences.  They  also  were  made  up  of  both  men  women,  people  in  young  and 
middle  adulthood,  and  thooe  representing  white  and  minority  racial  groups.  In  aU,  42 
interviewers  were  used. 

An  extensive  training  manual  was  prepared,  and  a  four-hour  training  session  was 
conducted  in  each  region  by  the  Project  Coordinator  and  a  training  team.  One  member  of 
the  team  had  had  extensive  experience  in  use  of  the  Psychiatric  Status  Schedule  in 
previous  research. 

'draining  content  covered  techniques  for  approaching  homeless  people  in  Street  settings, 
shelters,  community  kitchens,  and  public  facilities;  engagement  strategies;  standard 
responses  to  most  anticipated  questions  and  ways  to  interpret  and  probe  in  the  course  of 
the  interview.  Interviewers  were  also  given  careM  instructions  on  safety  precautions, 
ethical  considerations  of  confidentiality  and  informed  consent,  and  legal  considerations 
around  revelations  of  criminal  behavior,  particularly  child  abuse.  In  addition,  interviewers 
were  given  information  about  referral  agencies  for  persons  who  had  severe  mental  or 
physical  health  care  needs  or  appeared  suiddaL 

interviewers  also  watched  a  role-play  of  a  typical  interview,  with  specific  attention  to  the 
Psychiatric  Status  Schedule  of  the  instrument.  This  helped  interviewers  to  understand 
problematic  responses  which  might  be  anticipated. 

Ihterviewers  were  instructed  to  select  and  approach  homeless  people  in  different  ways  in 
different  settlings.  For  example,  while  random  selection  was  a  major  concern  in  shelters, 
identification  and  approach  were  easy  since  the  circumstances  clearly  marked  the 
potential  subjects  as  homeless.  On  the  other  hand,  deciding  who  was  a  homeless  person 
and  then  engaging  that  individual  in  a  public  park  or  diner  took  quite  a  different 
technique.  One  could  not  assume  people  were  homeless  Just  because  they  had  a  certain 
appearance. 

Interviewers  were  trained  to  be  casual,  sensitive,  and  kind  in  chatting  with  potential 
subjects,  especially  in  environments  where  the  subjects  were  not  obviously  identified  as 
homeless  people,  "niey  were  told  to  slip  into  a  conversation  about  where  the  prospective 
subject  lived,  etc. 

In  instances  where  there  were  many  potential  homeless  subjects  (in  a  soup  line  or  in  a 
shelter,  for  example)  random  procedures  were  used.  For  example,  an  interviewer  In  a 
shelter  might  approach  every  tenth  sleeping  mat  and  ask  that  particular  person  to 
participate  in  the  interview.  In  rural  areas,  an  attempt  was  made  to  engage  and  interview 
every  homeless  person  that  was  Identified.  Once  rapport  had  been  established,  it  took 
approximately  one  hour  to  complete  the  formal  interview  instrument.  Many  subjects 
enjoyed  the  chance  to  express  their  feelings,  and  therefore  many  interviews  took  longer 
than  one  hour. 
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KBT  mFORM ANT  SURVBT  RESULTS 

fti  our  study  w  planned  to  locate  Key  Informants  in  each  of  the  geographieal  areas  in 
which  personal  interviews  with  homeless  people  were  to  be  undertaken.  Our  procedure  for 
selecting  and  interviewing  Key  Informants  involved  initial  telephone  contacts  with  those 
persons  who  ought  to,  by  virtue  of  their  position,  have  some  Icnowledge  of  homeless  people 
in  their  community.  These  includedt  soup  kitchen  operators,  emergency  shelter  agency 
directors,  clergy,  mental  health  agency  directors,  social  workers,  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  welfare  agency  workers.  We  also  talked  with  bartenders,  all-night  laun^H>- 
mat  operators,  bus  station  managers,  park  rangers,  health  inspectors,  postal  workers, 
school  bus  divers;  in  short,  anyone  who  might  encounter  homeless  people. 

Several  hundred  Key  Informants  were  contacted.  Those  having  information  of  relevance 
to  the  project  were  asked  to  participate  in  a  personal  or  telephone  interview  lasting 
anywhere  flrom  30  minutes  to  one  hour.  Most  initial  Key  ftiformant  contacts  were 
period eaUy  followed  up  during  the  course  of  the  study. 

OosMlelid  iBtenrtfw 

By  the  conclusion  of  the  Key  biformant  Survey  phase  of  the  project,  a  total  of  164  Key 
ftiformants,  83  ($0.6%)  from  urban  counties  and  81  (49.4%)  from  non-urban  counties,  had 
been  interviewed.  Tibbie  Kl  shows  the  breakdown  of  interviews  by  region  and  type  of 
county.  A  relatively  equal  number  of  Interviews  was  obtained  in  each  of  the  regions, 
eieept  for  the  Southeast  Region,  where  only  15  (9.1%)  Interviews  were  obtained.  Tills 
reflects  the  sparse  population  of  the  four  sample  counties  in  that  region  and  the  smaU 
numbers  of  people  who  work  with  or  are  knowledgeable  about  homeless  people  in  their 
communities. 

Tia>leKl 

Completed  Key  biformant  Interviews  by  Region 
and  Type  of  County 


REGION 


URBAN              NON-URBAN  TOTAL 

Number  % Number  % Number  % 


Northeast 

28 

33.7 

17 

21.0 

45 

27.4 

Southeast 

0 

0.0 

IS 

18.5 

15. 

9.1 

Central 

23 

27.7 

17 

21.0 

40 

24.4 

Northwest 

24 

28.9 

11 

13.6 

35 

21.3 

Southwest 

8 

9.6 

21 

25.9 

29 

17.7 

T6U1 

83 

99.9 

81 

100.0 

164 

99.9 

The  164  Key  Informants  who  were  interviewed  were  classified  as  working  in  one  of  nine 
agency /service  categoriess  law  enforcement,  community  chest,  hospital  emergency 
rooms,  religious  organizations  (including  the  Salvation  Army  and  Volunteers  of  America 
who  operate  shelters  for  homeless  people),  homeless  agencies  and  shelters  (non-religious), 
Mental  Health  Boards  and  agencies,  Welfare  and/or  Children's  Services,  cheap  hotels  and 
motels,  and  other  (bartenders,  Healtfi  Department  personnel,  postal  workers,  etc.). 
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Owrallf  the  largest  group  of  Key  Informants  (29.3%)  came  fjrom  religious  organizations, 
followed  by  Welfare  and/or  Children's  Services  (15.2%)  and  Community  Chest  (12.2%). 
This  pattern  is  only  slightly  varied  across  regions.  See  Tibbie  K2. 

Table  K2 

Completed  Key  Informant  Interviews  by  Region  and 
Service/Agency  Category 

SBRVICE/AQBNCY  NB  51  C  NW  Sw  TOTAL 
CATEGORY             No.    %      No.     %     No.     %     Wo.    %    No.    %       Wo.      % 

Uw  enforcement  3    6.7  1  6.7  4  10.0    4  11.4  0    0.0  12  7.3 

Community  chest  5  11.1  2  13.3  3  7.5    3    8.6  7  24.1  20  12.2 

Hospital  emergency  rooms  0    0.0  1  6.7  4  10.0    1    2.9  1    3.5  7  4.3 

ReUgious organizations*  17  37.8  5  33.3  7  17.5  15  42.9  4  13.8  48  29.3 

'"ZJ^li'ffi*"  ^  *•*  '  ^-^  '  '-'  '  '-'  ^    »•• 
Mental  Health  Boards/ 

agencies 

Welfare/Chfl<lren*s  services  7  15.5  3  20.0  6  15.0  4  11.4  5  17.2      25    15.2 

Cheap  hotels/motels  2  4.4  0  0.0  2  5.0  2  5.7  1     3.5        7      4.3 

Other**  5  11.1  1  6.7  7  17.5  1  2.9  5  17.2      19     11.6 


r     4.3 

4     8.9      2     13.3     4     10.0     5  14.3     4  13.8       19     11.6 


Tbtal  45  99.9     15  100.0  40  100.0  35100.129  100.0    164  100.1 

*  Includes  shelters  and  missions  operated  by  such  groups  as  the  Salvation  Army, 
Volunteers  of  America,  etc.,  and  church-operated  soup  kitchens. 

**  Includes  the  media,  group  homes,  health  departments,  t>attered  women's  shelters,  and 
private  homes. 


TTiere  are  differences  when  one  looks  at  the  types  of  Key  Informants  interviewed  in  urban 
counties  versus  those  interviewed  in  non-urban  counties.  People  who  work  with  religious 
organizations  represented  (39.8%)  of  all  Key  Informants  interviewed  in  the  urban  counties. 
This  is  a  result  of  active  church  participation  in  the  operation  of  soup  kitchens  and 
emergency  shelters  for  homeless  people  in  urban  areas.  Tlie  rest  of  the  urban  interviews 
were  rather  equally  distributed  between  the  other  eight  agency/service  categories.  In 
contrast.  Welfare  and/or  Cha^enb  Services  represented  22.2  percent  of  all  Key  Inform- 
ant interviews  in  the  non-urban  counties,  followed  by  religious  organizations  (18.5%),  and 
Mental  Health  Boards  and  agencies  (16.0%).  See  Tibbie  K3. 
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Tia>leK3 

Completed  Key  Informant  Interviews  by  County 
and  Service/Agency  Category 

SERVICE/AQENCY  URBAN  NON-URBAN  TOTAL 

CATEGORY  Number  %         Number  %         Number    % 

Law  enforcement 
Community  chest 
Hospital  emergency  rooms 
Religious  organizations* 
Homeless  agencies 

(non-TCli^ous) 
Mental  Health  Boards/agencies 
Welftfe/Chfl^^enb  services 
Cheap  hotelsAnotels 
Other** 

Tbtal  83     99.9  81     100.0  164    100.1 

*  bieludes  shelters  and  missions  operated  by  such  groups  as  the  Salvation 
Army,  Volunteers  of  America,  etc.,  and  church-operated  soup  kitchens. 

**  Includes  the  media,  group  homes,  health  departments,  battered  women*s 
shelters,  and  private  homes. 


Key  ftiformant  Interviews  solicited  three   icinds  of  information  represented  by  the 
following  questionss 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  homeless  people  and  how  prevalent  is  the  problem  of 
homelessness  in  the  respondent's  community? 

2.  What  are  the  human  service  needs  of  homeless  people  and  how  well  is  the  community 
(or  agency)  meeting  these  needs? 

3.  Where  are  homeless  people  to  be  found  In  the  community  and  what  Is  the  best  way  to 
approach  them  in  order  to  successfully  complete  an  interview? 


7 

8.4 

S 

6.2 

12 

9 

10.8 

11 

13.6 

20 

12.2 

3 

3.6 

4 

4.9 

7 

33 

39.9 

15 

18.5 

48 

29.3 

5 

6.0 

2 

2.5 

7 

6 

7.2 

13 

16.0 

19 

11.6 

7 

8.4 

18 

22.2 

25 

15.2 

5 

6.0 

2 

2.5 

7 

8 

9.6 

11 

13.6 

19 

11.6 

Cbifitftef  Isttci  of  Hoiwlsw  Fiorte 

Few  Key  Informants  with  whom  we  spoke  were  able  to  authoritatively  Identify  the 
characteristics  of  different  types  of  homeless  people  and  their  prevalence  In  the 
community.  Iki  general,  urban  formal  service  providers  not  involved  with  direct  client 
services  to  homeless  people  knew  little  about  the  homeless  population.  Most  were 
surprised  that  their  organizations  would  be  asked  about  the  problem.  This  was  not  so 
much  the  case  with  those  In  non-urban  systems.  Perhaps  the  large  client  loads  and 
professional  orientations  of  the  url>an  Key  Informants,  as  compared  with  the  smaller 
client  loadb,  fewer  homeless  people,  and  the  personalized  nature  of  services  In  the  non- 
urban  counties  accounted  for  urban/non-urban  differences. 

Tliose  directly  involved  in  services  to  homeless  people  tended  to  focus  in  on  a  specific 
kind  of  problem /characterb tic  of  only  some  groups,  but  not  all.  For  example,  service 
providers  operating  soup  kitchens  perceive  the  homeless  population  to  be  largely  com- 
posed of  transients,  poor  people,  and  an  occasional  unemployed  person  "at  the  end  of  his 
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rope".  They  do  not  see  them  as  female  single  parents  who  have  been  abused  and/or 
abandoned  by  their  spouses.  Because  of  this  often  limited  perspective,  their  responses  to 
the  following  qnestfons,  which  asked  for  specific  numbers  and  percentages,  should  be 
treated  with  caution. 

Questiom       How  many  homeless  people  are  there  in  your  area? 

When  asiced  this  question,  almost  one-fourth  (24.3%)  either  said  they  did  not  know  or  did 
not  answer  the  question.  For  those  who  answered,  there  was  great  variability,  and 
response  1  ranged  from  zero  homeless  people  to  10,000. 

Question;       How  many  homeless  people  were  there  in  your  community  two  years  ago? 

Again,  the  range  of  answers  went  from  zero  to  10,000  homeless  people.  However,  41 
people  (2S.0%)  said  that  they  did  not  know  the  exact  figure  but  that  there  were  fewer 
homeless  people  two  years  ago  than  now.  Another  29  people  (17.7%)  said  they  had  no 
idea  or  did  not  answer  the  question.  Only  three  people  (1.8%)  said  that  there  are  fewer 
homeless  people  in  their  area  now  than  two  years  ago. 

Question;       What  is  the  sex  of  homeless  people? 

Answers  ranged  from  zero  percent  female  to  100  percent  female  and,  correspondingly  100 
percent  male  to  zero  percent;  and  15.8  percent  said  they  did  not  know.  Most  respondents, 
though,  felt  there  were  greater  percentages  of  males.  Respondents*  answers  are  affected 
t^  the  type  of  agency  they  work  in.  For  example,  individual  social  workers  working  in 
non-urban  county  Welfare  offices  may  say  that  all  of  the  homeless  people  they  know  of 
are  women  with  small  chil<^en. 

Question;       What  is  the  race  of  homeless  people? 

Most  respondents  indicated  that  homeless  people  in  their  area  tended  to  be  white.  Only 
one  respondent  said  that  zero  percent  of  the  homeless  population  were  white,  while  21 
respondents  (12.8%)  said  that  100%  of  homeless  people  in  their  area  were  white.  Almost 
16  percent  said  that  zero  percent  of  the  homeless  population  is  Black,  and  14.6  percent  of 
the  respondents  said  they  did  not  know  or  did  not  answer  the  question. 

Question;        What  is  their  age? 

The  response  categories  for  thb  question  were  difficult  to  analyze,  however,  none  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  zero  percent  of  homeless  people  were  under  the  age  of  30,  in 
contrast  to  21  respondents  (12.8%)  who  said  that  zero  percent  of  the  homeless  in  their 
area  were  over  the  age  of  65.  Thirty-five  of  the  respondents  (21.3%)  said  they  had  no  idea 
about  the  age  ranges  of  homeless  people. 

Question;       How  many  are  employed? 

Over  one-third  (35.4%)  of  the  respondents  said  that  zero  percent  of  homeless  people  are 
employed.  In  contrast,  one  respondent  said  that  100  percent  of  homeless  people  in  their 
area  are  employed.  Thirty  respondents  (18.3%)  said  they  did  not  know  and/or  did  not 
answer  the  question.    ' 

Question;        What  is  their  educational  level? 


48-579  O  -  85  -  16 
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Because  of  the  large  number  of  response  categories  and  unclear  wording,  it  was  not 
possible  to  correctly  analyze  the  data.  It  was  apparent,  though,  that  most  respondents 
thought  that  the  majority  of  homeless  people  had  at  least  some  grammar  schooling  and 
that  very  few  had  been  to  college. 

In  summary,  Key  Informants  tend  not  to  be  Icnowledgeable  about  the  demographic 
character btics  of  the  homeless  population.  As  might  be  expected,  they  perceive  the 
overall  phenomenon  of  homelessness  primarily  in  terms  of  the  groups  of  people  with  whom 
they  woric  most  directly. 


J  SwTiee  Weeds  of  HomelMi  Persons  and  the  Bffeetivmass  of  Oommunity  Progrmmi 

tPM— tlHewW— dfc 


Key  informants  were  more  adept  at  identifying  many  of  the  major  problems  experienced 
t^  homeless  people  and  their  human  service  needs  than  they  were  at  identifying  their 
demographic  characteristics.  Many  appeared  knowledgeable  about  what  services  were 
already  available  in  their  respective  communities  and  the  effectiveness  of  those  services. 
Below  are  their  responses  to  questions  dealing  with  reasons  for  homelessness,  the  major 
problems  and  service 'needs  of  homeless  people,  and  how  their  communities  can  make 
existing  services  more  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  homeless  people. 

Question;       In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  major  reasons  why  people  are  homeless  in  your 
area? 

Central  Region.  A  variety  of  reasons  were  listed  as  being  the  major  reasons  for 
homelessness,  although  economic  factors  were  most  often  cited.  In  Franklin  County,  the 
majority  of  Key  Informants  suggested  unemployment  as  a  major  reason  for  homelessness, 
especially  for  homeless  families,  and  particularly  those  headed  by  women.  Other  closely 
related  causes  for  homelessness  of  families  b  family  violence  and  inadequate  benefits 
resulting  in  evictions. 

Deinstitutionalization  and  other  mental  health  problems  were  mentioned  by  about  one 
fourth  of  the  respondents,  but  a  less  definitive  mental  health  diagnosis  was  noted  by  more 
than  half  of  the  respondents,  i.e.,  inadequate  social  adjustment  and  personality  disorders. 
lYiese  homeless  people  were  described  as  unable  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  daily  living, 
unable  to  find  out  about  services  and  benefits  for  which  they  were  eligible,  and  lacking  in 
self-esteem  and  hope.  Less  often  named  as  a  cause  was  substance  abuse.  About  one- fifth 
of  the  respondents  noted  alcohol  as  a  reason  why  people  are  homeless. 

In  the  three  non-urban  counties  of  the  Central  Region,  economic  factors  were  most  often 
cited  as  the  major  reason  for  homelessness.  Tliese  factors  include  unemployment, 
underemployment,  financial  need,  and  the  inability  to  pay  high  rents.  The  next  most  often 
cited  factors  were  those  related  to  the  family,  i.e.,  family  conflict,  lack  of  family 
support,  and  inability  to  cope  with  family  stress.  A  few  Key  Informants  also  noted  lack  of 
training/education,  poor  coping/social  skills,  transience,  mental  and  physical  handicaps, 
releases  from  Veteran's  Administration  hospitals,  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Southwest  Region.  No  one  reason  was  cited  more  often  than  others  as  being  the  major 
reason  for  homelessness  in  Hamilton  County.  The  variety  of  responses  given  by.  Key 
Informants  included  poor  family  support,  lack  of  social  and  living  skills,  insufficient  low- 
cost  housing,  disaster,  drug  and  alcohol  problems,  mental  health  problems,  and  deinstitu- 
tionalization. 
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Beooomie  tmeton  ««re  eitsd  by  the  vast  majority  of  Kay  totormanta  in  tht  naiMirban 
eountias  as  the  najor  reason  for  boiaaleaBBesB.  The  next  noat  cited  reason  was  the  lade 
of  low-cost  and/or  public  housinf .  liappropriate  social/IiYin^  Mih  and  transient  lift  s^le 
were  also  frequently  cited. 

Southeast  Bcgioa.  As  was  the  case  in  the  Southwest  and  Central  Regions*  non-urban 
counties,  Key  toformants  in  the  Southeast  Region  cited  economic  factorsAinemployment 
as  the  major  reasons  people  are  homeless  in  their  arees.  Transiency  and  temily  trauma 
were  also  listed  by  five  Key  ftiformants  (33%)  as  a  major  reason  for  homelessness.  Two 
informants  said  that  homeless  people  in  their  area  are  homeless  because  **that*s  the 
lifestyle  they  want." 

Northwest  Region.  In  Lucas  County  the  majority  of  Key  biformants  cited  delnstitutionali- 
sation  as  the  major  reason  why  people  are  homeless.  Other  major  factors  cited  were 
economic  problems,  especially  unemployment,  alcohol  or  drug  involvement,  lack  of 
affordible  housing,  shunning  t^  famfly  and  firiends,  lade  of  public  shelter,  eviction. 
Inability  to  penetrate  the  service  networic,  lade  of  advocacy,  and  chosen  lifestyle  for 


Again,  in  the  non-urt)an  counties,  economic  factors  including  unemployment,  high  rents, 
and  eviction  were  listed  as  the  major  reason  for  homelessness.  Transiency,  alcohol  abuse, 
and  deinstitutionalization  were  also  mentioned. 

Northeast  Region.  Iki  Cuyahoga  County  many  factors  were  identified  as  reasons  for 
homelesaiess,  including  termination  of  government  benefits,  reductions  in  benefit 
amounts,  tightening  of  welfare  policies,  Reaganomics,  and  the  idea  that  government 
t>eneflts  were  **too  low".  In  this  regard,  general  relief  was  most  often  identified. 
Underemployment  was  identified  as  well  as  unemployment.  Other  reasons  given  Ineludedi 
utility  cut-offi,  not  enough  caring  people,  unavailability  of  low  income  housing,  inability 
to  cope,  poor  education,  eccentricity,  and  poor  money  management.  Overall,  there 
seemed  to  be  the  sense  that  most  respondents  blamed  "society",  the  "government",  or  the 
"social  structure"  for  homelessness.  According  to  the  responses  by  most  Key  Informants, 
primary  culpability  seems  to  lie  with  systems  outside  the  homeless  person. 

Only  one  reference  was  made  to  transiency,  and  in  the  context  of  "mentally  disturbed 
people  are  attracted  to  thb  area  because  of  the  many  churches  and  centers  for  the 
homeless".  Otherwise,  "transience"  was  not  considered  to  be  a  reason  for  homelessness  In 
Cuyahoga  County. 

The  respondents  in  the  non-urban  counties  cited  transiency,  economic  factors  and  family 
problems  as  the  major  reasons  for  homelessness  In  their  counties.  However,  many 
respondents  made  a  distinction  between  transient  homeless  people  and  local  homeless 
pcopw. 

The  major  reeson  given  for  transient  people<i  homelessness  was  that  they  are  "vafabonds, " 
while  local  homeless  people  are  homeless  due  to  many  outside  factors,  U.,  termlnatioo  of 
government  benefits,  fSamfly  conflict,  eviction  or  lay-off^ 

Qtteetion;       How  important  do  you  feel  the  following  Uoion  are  In  eontrtbutlng  to 
homelessness  in  your  area? 

Respondents  were  then  asiced  to  rate  several  factors  on  a  tcsle  of  I  to  4,  wMh  1  fmm^ 
extremely  important.  Unemployment  (meansLI)  was  Identified  as  the  m//fi  Imt^/ftant 
reeson,  followed  by  fSamQy  eonfiict  (mean«1.9)«    The  results  of  these  //v«f«n  ntiUt^^  */y 
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Key  Ikiforroants  are  parallel  to  responses  given  by  them  to  the  preeeeding  question,  which 
asked  their  opinion  about  the  major  reasons  why  people  are  homeless.  See  Table  K4. 


Table  K4 

"How  important  do  you  feel  the  following  factors  are 

in  contributing  to  homelessness  in  your  area?" 

(Nsl64) 


FACTORS 


Mean 


Number  of 
Respondents 


%of 
ToUl 


Unemployment 

94.5 

Family  conflict 

94.5 

Alcohol/drug  abuse 

92.7 

Psychological  disorder 

93.9 

Eviction 

93.3 

High  rents 

92.7 

Deinstitutionalization 

91.5 

Government  benefits  stopped 

90.2 

TVansience  as  chosen  life  style 

90.9 

Uninhabitable  home 

88.4 

Disaster 

93.9 

Scale 

1  s  extremely  important 

3  s  not  important 

2  s  important 

4  a  not  at  all  important 

Question; 


In  your  opinion  what  are  the  majoi'  problems  experienced  by  homeless 
persons  in  your  area? 


Central  Region.  By  and  large,  most  of  the  Franklin  County  Key  Informants  identified  the 
homeless  person's  loss  of  self-esteem,  self-contempt,  depression,  fear  and  overall  low 
functioning  as  hb/her  major  problem.  Most  also  noted  physical  health  care  needs  and 
need  for  basic  shelter.  Other  problems,  each  noted  by  about  one-fourth  of  the  informants, 
included  safety,  jobs,  and  mental  health  problems.  Key  informants  working  more  with 
family  evictions  and  directly  with  housing  noted  the  problem  of  having  to  split  up  the 
family  in  order  provide  shelter. 

In  the  non-urban  counties,  the  problems  most  often  cited  were  finding  housing,  getting 
medical  care  and  finding  jobs.  Informants  noted  that  rents  had  increased  in  Union  County 
since  the  Honda  Plant  was  built.  Some  Key  Informants  also  cited  the  need  for  a 
community  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  homeless  people  and  a  coordinated  effort  to  supply 
basic  necessities,  perhaps  through  an  improved  welfare  system. 

Southwest  Region,  bi  Hamilton  County  a  wide  variety  of  problems  were  cited  including 
day-to-day  survival  (finding  shelter  and  food),  lack  of  adequate  alcohol  abuse  and  medical 
treatment,  alienation  from  meaningful  relationships  and  poor  coping  skills,  including  lack 
of  awareness  of  available  resources.  Insufficient  affordable  housing  was  also  cited. 

In  the  non-urban  counties  the  major  problems  cited  were  economic  factors,  i.e.,  inability 
to  pay  utility  bills,  ineligibility  for  government  programs  because  of  no  permanent 
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address*  inability  to  pay  high  rents  and  the  lack  of  emergency  housing.  lYie  next  most 
noted  problems  centered  on  the  homeless  person*s  feelings  of  worthlessness,  depression 
and  overall  lack  of  family  support  and  alienation  from  others.  Poor  coping  skiUs  were  also 
mentioned,  as  was  the  problem  of  not  having  anything  to  do  with  one's  time.  Finally,  one 
respondent  mentioned  the  problem  with  the  public's  attitude,  i.e.,  "get  the  homeless  out  of 
our  town." 

Southeast  Region.  Key  ftiformants  overwhelmingly  noted  that  lack  of  the  1)asics"  and  not 
having  enough  resources  (income*  people  to  turn  to,  access  to  programs)  were  the  major 
problems  experienced  by  homeless  people  in  their  area.  Lack  of  transportation,  no 
emergency  assistance,  community  attitudes  (the  idea  that  homeless  people  should  be  able 
to  'tMll  themselves  up  t^  their  bootstraps'^  lack  of  affordeble  housing  and  the  general 
lack  of  facilities  in  small  communities  were  also  mentioned. 

Northwest  Region.  When  asked  about  the  major  problems  faced  by  homeless  people  in 
Lucas  County,  most  Key  Informants,  as  in  other  regions,  cited  survival— finding  shelter, 
food  and  heat.  In  addition,  they  mentioned  the  problem  of  inaccessability  to  services 
without  having  a  permanent  address,  health  problems,  the  need  for  a  bath  and  access  to 
public  facilities,  case  management,  and  advocacy.  One  Key  Informant  mentioned  the 
problem  that  homeless  people  are  more  prone  to  be  victims  of  crime  than  perpetrators. 

to  the  non-urban  counties  of  the  region  the  lack  of  transportation  was  cited  as  a  problem. 
This  is  also  a  problem  that  has  been  mentioned  in  other  non-urban  counties.  Additionally, 
problems  such  as  financial  and  legal  assistanee  were  noted,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  food  and 
medical  treatment. 

northeast  Region.  In  Cuyahoga  County  ttie  respondents  seemed  to  feel  that  the  major 
problems  of  homeless  persons  bore  a  cloee  relatiomhip  to  the  reasons  they  were  homeless. 
Lack  of  low  income  housmg,  jobs,  long-term  ilielters,  early  release  from  hospitals,  and 
lack  of  incentives  were  aU  cited.  Rsyeholqgieal  problems  such  as  depression,  psychosis, 
and  emotional  difficulties  aiso  ranlced  high  on  ttie  list.  Dehumanize tion  of  "the  system" 
was  indicated,  as  some  homeless  persons  are  said  to  be  imprepared  for  community  living 
due  to  rapid  deinstitutionalization,  loss  of  citizen  rights,  lack  of  skills,  and  the  inability  to 
handle  money.  In  one  case,  short-term  shelters  were  labeled  a  problem  because  "people 
cant  get  it  together  in  so  Uttle  time." 

As  mentioned  e  toe  where,  the  lack  of  an  address,  necessary  to  obtain  welfsre  benefits,  was 
mentioned  to  be  a  problem  for  some  homeless  people  in  the  non-uriHui  counties. 
Emotiottal  problems  came  up  also,  such  as  depression,  anxiety,  conftision  and  the  feeling 
of  not  knowing  where  one*s  next  meal  is  coming  from  or  where  one  to  going  to  sleep.  Key 
Informants  also  mentioned  the  problems  of  alcohol,  medical  problems  and  negative 
community  attitudes  towards  homeless  people. 

Question:       In  your  opinkm,  what  percent  of  the  homeless  population  in  your  area 
experience  ttie  following  problems? 

Key  Informants  were  asked  to  give  their  opinion  about  what  percent  of  homeless  people 
suffer  from  acute  piiysieal  problems,  chronic  health  problems,  psychological  problems,  and 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  Ibere  was  an  extremely  wide  range  of  responses  (rom  Key 
Informants— in  some  cases  from  zero  percent  to  100  percent— on  ail  items.  Psychological 
problems  were  given  the  highest  occurring  rates  (medians60%)  followed  by  aleohol  abuse 
(medlans40%).  See 'M>le  KS. 
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T^le  K5 

"In  your  opinion,  what  percent  of  the  homeless  people  in  your  area 

experience  the  following  problems?" 

(N»164) 


PROBLEM 


Percentage 

Respondents 
%  of 

Range 

Median 

^^            ToUl 

2%  - 100% 

60% 

133            81.1 

0%-    90% 

40% 

134            81.7 

0%  - 100% 

35% 

129            78.7 

0%-    80% 

25% 

124            75.6 

0%  - 100% 

20% 

128             78.0 

Psychological  problems 

Alcohol  abuat 

Chronic  health  problems 

Dnigabuaa 

Acute  physical  problems 


Question;       What  do  you  personally  feel  are  the  most  needed  services  for  homeless 
persons  in  your  area? 

Southwest  Region.  Affordable  housing  and  emergency  shelters  were  the  most  firequently 
cited  needed  services  in  Hamilton  County.  One  Key  Informant  mentioned  a  system  of 
"getting  rental  vouchers  firom  Welfare  so  people  don't  need  a  fixed  addiress."  Two  other 
Informants  noted  a  need  for  case  management  in  order  to  assist  people  in  finding 
community  resources. 

By  far  the  most  firequently  needed  service  cited  by  Key  Informants  in  the  non-urban 
counties  was  emergency  shelters.  Tht  two  next  most  firequently  needed  services  were 
cheap  housing  and  counseling  and/or  mental  health  centers.  Three  informants  also 
mentioned  the  need  for  a  central  coordinating  service  agency  to  help  homeless  people. 

Southeast  Region.  TTie  1)asics'*  (shelter,  food  and  clothing)  were  cited  by  the  majority  of 
Key  Informants  in  this  region  as  being  the  most  needed  services.  Emergency  shelters, 
shelters  for  homeless  women,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  affordable  housing  were  stressed. 
Additionally,  medical  services,  ^ug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation,  outreach  follow-up  of 
individuals  released  flrom  psychiatric  hospitab,  and  counseling  were  cited  by  a  few. 

Northeast  Region.  In  terms  of  services  most  needed,  Cuyahoga  County  Key  Informants 
reported  affordable  housing,  safe  emergency  shelters,  food,  medical  and  mental  health 
services,  better  facilities,  and  increased  income.  However,  there  were  several  comments 
supporting  a  need  for  a  centralized  and  better  coordinated  service  network,  a  better 
referral  network,  a  resource  bank,  and  outreach  programs.  Commitment  by  agencies  to 
serving  homeless  people  was  said  to  be  needed,  as  well  as  caring  adults  in  the  community. 
Most  often,  indications  for  increased  services  were  coupled  with  allocation  of  responsibil- 
ity for  finding  to  the  federal  government. 

A  wide  variety  of  services  were  mentioned  in  the  non-urban  counties.  In  one  county, 
organization— "someone  assigned  specifically  to  aid  the  homeless"— and  advocacy  were 
suggested.  In  other  words,  the  need  was  for  a  human  service  system,  not  a  building  or 
program.  Other  respondents  mentioned  Job  assistance,  mental  health  services,  vocational 
training,  counseling,  transporation,  and  as  always,  more  affordable  housing. 

Northwest  Region.  Lucas  County  respondents  noted  a  need  for  many  of  the  services 
identified  in  other  regions,  i.e.,  shelter,  health  and  medical  care,  counseling,  advocacy, 
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ease  manaffenient,  and  jobs.     Out  penon  cited  *^iroteetion  from  their  own  naivete.* 
Another  mentiooed  friendrtiip. 

Non-urban  county  reepoodents  iBiforoOy  saggested  public  sleeping  shelters  or  missioiis  and 
economic  aid  in  the  form  of  money,  lower  rents,  and  lower  utilities. 


Central  BegloB.  Moat  Franklin  Ooonty  respondents  discussed  the  enormity  of  the  problem 
and  the  dUoenlty  of  giviqf  a  eomprehensive  srtuticn.  One  said,  *too  big  a  problem— ean^ 
get  a  grip  on  it*.  A  few  respondents  provided  broad-based  solutions  which  indode  a 
contimami  of  shelter  care  from  "mattress  warehoused  to  low  cost  permanent  housing  with 
comprehensive  human  senriees,  coordinated  acroas  types  of  service  and  leveb  of  human 
need.  Stressing  the  multipficitif  of  the  problems  of  homeless  peo^  and  the  varieties  of 
their  nee<b,  many  emphasised  integration  of  mental,  physical  and  substance  abuse  health 
care  services  offered  in  a  secure  environment  before,  or  as  a  foundation  to,  edacation  and 
Job  counseling  to  cure  unemployment  problems.  Key  Informants  also  identified  the  eity*s 
relatively  smaU  component  of  low  cost  hoiming  as  a  problem  and  itreastd  thet  homaless 
people  need  affordsble  housing,  adequate  income  supjports  and,  where  these  have  failed, 
they  need  shelters.  Where  families  are  concerned,  each  of  these  resources  was  in<ficated 
to  be  in  sliorter  supfdy  and  a  pressing  community  need. 


Key  Informants  in  the  aon-urlian  counties  of  the  Central  Region  had  similar  responses  to 
other  non-urben  county  respondents.  Most  often  mentioned  were  emergency  shelters  and 
low-cost  housing.  Also  cited  were  24-hour  referral  services,  social  services  to,  re- 
establish family  connections,  and  emergency  services  provided  tiy  an  aware,  caring 
community. 

When  synthesising  what  Key  Informants  cited  as  being  the  major  service  needs  of 
homeless  peofte,  it  is  clear  that  emergency  shelters  and  low-cost  housing  are  viewed  as 
the  most  pressing.  Many  respondents  feel  that  without  attending  to  this  most  basic  need, 
other  services  win  not  have  a  maximum  impact. 

Question:       fti  your  opinion,  how  needed  are  the  following  services  for  homeless  people 
in  your  area? 

As  a  follow-up  to  ttie  preeeeding  question,  Ifey  Informants  were  asked  to  rate  the  need  for 
the  following  services:  soup  kitchens/food  pantries,  shelters  for  homeless  people, 
emergency  rooms,  mental  health  services,  financial  help,  job-fin<fing  assistance,  medical 
treatment  and  housing  assistance.  Shelters  and  housing  assistance  were  rated  the  most 
needed.  These  ratings  reinforce  respondents'  answers  to  the  preeeeding  question  in  which, 
overall,  the  provision  of  shelter/housing  was  perceived  as  the  most  needed  service  for 
homeless  people.  See  Twble  K6. 
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TBa>leK6 

"In  your  opinion,  how  needed  are  the  following  services 

for  homeless  persons  In  your  area?" 

(N»164) 


SERVICES 

Mean 

Number  of 
Respondents 

%o/ 
Total 

Shelters  for  homeless  people 

1.4 

149 

90.9 

Housing  assistance 

1.4 

148 

90.2 

Financial  help 

1.6 

148 

90.2 

Soup  kitchens/food  pantries 

1.7 

150 

91.5 

Mental  health  services 

1.7 

146 

89.0 

Job-finding  assistance 

1.8 

147 

89.6 

Medical  treatment 

1.8 

146 

89.0 

Emergency  room  services 

2.0 

143 

87.2 

Scale 

1  3  very  needed 

3  = 

not  needed 

2  >  needed 

4» 

not  needed  at  all 

Questiont 


Are  the  following  services  now  being  provided  to  homeless  people  in  your 
area? 


Key  Informants  were  aslced  to  indicate  if  eight  different  social  services  were  currently 
available  to  homeless  people  in  their  area  by  answering  yes  or  no.  See  teble  K7  for  a 
listing  of  these  services.  While  75  percent  of  all  respondents  said  soup  kitchens/food 
pantries  exist  in  their  area,  caution  should  be  used  in  interpreting  this  percentage,  as  the 
two  services  are  mutually  exclusive.  Each  of  the  eight  services  was  said  to  exist  in  their 
area  by  at  least  half  of  all  respondents.  Mental  health  services  were  cited  as  the  most 
frequently  provided  service  (82.3%  of  the  respondents  said  yes),  followed  by  emergency 
room  services  (75.6%). 


Table  K7 


"Are  the  following  services  now  being  provided 

to  homeless  people  in  your  area?" 

(N«164) 


SERVICES 


YES 

No.       % 


NO 
No.      % 


No  Answer 
No.      % 


Mental  health  services 

135 

82.3 

10 

6.1 

19 

11.6 

Emergency  room  services 

124 

75.6 

18 

11.0 

22 

13.4 

Soup  kitchens/food  pantries 

123 

75.0 

22 

13.4 

19 

11.6 

Medical  treatment 

106 

64.6 

35 

21.3 

23 

14.0 

Financial  help 

105 

64.0 

35 

21.3 

24 

14.6 

Job-finding  assistance 

96 

58.5 

42 

25.6 

26 

15.9 

Shelters  for  the  homeless 

95 

57.9 

51 

31.1 

18 

11.0 

Housing  assistance 

83 

50.6 

56 

34.1 

25 

15.2 
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Question;       How  effective  do  you  think  those  services  are  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
homeless  people  in  your  erea? 

After  being  asked  whether  or  not  specific  services  existed  in  their  communities,  Key 
Informants  were  then  asked  to  rate  the  effectiveness  of  these  services.  On  a  scale  of  1  to 
4  (with  1  equal  to  very  effective),  Key  ftiformants  raUd  soup  kitchens/food  pantries 
(meansl.9)  as  the  most  effective  services  for  meeting  the  needs  of  homeless  people,  while 
JolHflnding  (nieans3.3)  and  housing  assistance  (mean«3.2)  were  viewed  as  being  the  least 
effective.  Those  results  should  not  be  startling.  It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  provlds  food 
for  people  than  to  find  Jobs  or  low-cost  housing  that  may  not  exist  In  a  particular 
community.  See  Tsble  K8. 

TMbleKt 

"How  eftective  do  you  think  tbees  services  are  in  meeting 

the  needs  of  homeless  people  In  your  arear* 

(lf«164) 


SERVICES 


number  of  %  of 


1*9  12S  76.2 

2«4  117  71.1 

2.S  127  77.4 

2.i  107  M.2 

2.i  104  oa.4 

2.0  114  Of.l 

1.2  104  09.4 

%.%  Ill  00.0 


1  *  very  mtUettm  0  «  eat  very  cf Ceetlvs 

SsefSsetiiNs  4  «  eat  at  all  ef teetli^ 


Bow  eodd  csMSflf  senriees  be  made  more  efleetti^  In  meeting  the  needs  of 


t  pans  were  SKffMted  by  f  feflklln  County  reepoodeets. 

idestiSed  by  mort  thae  one  respondent   worts     total 

eomnJlmeiitf  support  from  bolS)  ptfbtt^  and  pHwetf  servlee 

Pfpfeertcmsl  tmsao  mirv\m  proi^deff  and  gress 

of  stnrlees,  eeessemimt  and  reierraj  In  sheHers,  and 


the  need  to  increaee  the  amount  of  low-'ooet  houaing 
iThD  wvtk  jMrimaffiy  wHh  family  unHs  again  atreesed  the  need  for  more 
for  fimlfiea. 


«ey  Informants  nole<  thirt  tht  oommunity  fni*r.  f^1K^ognt«  tti#* 

rf  hom^leai  poflple  ate  not  rehab UKatatyk,  but  wU)  nee<  or»-gomg  «a** 

nee  either  in  jaatituttons  or  in  the  oommunKy.    iM:  idw  whi«fi  emetge^ 

of  mlonDanti  involved  aseeesmen*  and  mitia^ior'  of  muKipk  tef'^icef  to  t»»t 
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shelter  setting.  Caseworkers  should  manage  the  advocacy  and  brokerage  that  links  the 
individual  to  needed  income,  mental  and  phsyieal  health  care,  etc. 

Key  Informants  in  non-urt)an  counties  in  the  Central  Region  agree  that  services  would 
improve  with  the  provision  of  emergency  assistance  and  shelter.  For  example,  in  one 
county  the  sheriff  sends  homeless  people  to  the  Welfkre  Department  or  the  Salvation 
Army  representative.  Also,  the  system  in  all  counties  could  be  improved  by  having  some 
central  agency  in  charge  of  coordinated  referral. 

Northwest  Region.  Iki  Lucas  County,  respondents  suggested  the  following:  loosening  of 
eligibility  standards  and  reducing  red  tape,  inter-agency  coordination,  more  staff  at  the 
Welfare  Department,  allowing  people  to  get  welfare  without  a  permanent  address,  and 
longer  open  hours  for  social  service  agencies.  Eviction  usually  occurs  between  5:00  p.m. 
and  10x00  p.m.,  when  agencies  are  dosed. 

Like  many  respondents  in  other  non-urban  counties,  the  Key  Informants  firom  Wood, 
Paulding,  and  Fulton  counties  mentioned  the  need  for  more  centralized  coordination 
among  agencies  that  serve  homeless  people. 

Northeast  Region.  Most  Cuyahoga  County  Key  Informants  suggested  increasing  their 
funding  and  creating  a  single  organization  that  "should  take  responsibility  for  providing 
help  to  the  homeless".  While  there  were  many  calls  for  increasing  ftmding  and  centralized 
services,  there  was  also  a  call  for  a  reduction  in  government  "red  tape,"  reductions  in 
salaries  of  "program  sitters,"  and  "restrictions  on  federal  money."  All  of  this  seems  to 
point  to  an  expression  of  the  need  for  greater  control  where  it  benefits  homeless  programs 
and  persons.     Many  of  the  comments  showed  contempt  for  the  inadequacy  of  existing 

services,  "the  ftree  night  at  the Hotel— compliments  of  the  Count^— I  wouldn't  let 

my  dog  sleep  there." 

According  to  many  non-urban  respondents,  making  services  more  available,  more  attrac- 
tive, and  better  known  through  the  community  are  the  chief  ways  of  making  services  more 
effective  for  homeless  people.  An  emphasis  was  placed  on  quality  of  service,  i.e.,  proper 
funding,  decent  counseling,  and  providing  more  individualized  help.  On  one  hand, 
respondents  in  one  county  consistently  voiced  concern  over  how  to  improve  services 
without  attracting  "more  homeless  people  to  stay."  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an 
acknowledgement  that  "what's  available  isn't  sufficient  for  the  need."  One  respondent 
said  that  emergency  housing  assistance  could  be  made  more  effective  if  there  were  more 
low-cost  housing. 

Southeast  Region.  The  three  most  cited  suggestions  for  improving  existing  services  were 
more  public  education,  central  referral  including  increased  inter-agency  cooperation,  and 
more  services  and  facilities.  Some  respondents  said  that  there  was  too  much  "over- 
lapping" of  programs;  another  said  that  existing  programs  Just  are  not  fUlly  implemented. 
One  respondent  mentioned  too  many  regulations  and  paper  work. 

Southwest  Region.  Hamilton  County  respondents  mentioned  better  coordination  among 
service  providers  as  a  way  to  improve  existing  services.  Two  respondents  said  that 
services  probably  could  not  get  better  as  "homeless  people  can  not/do  not  want  to  change 
their  living  situation."  More  resources  for  families  and  low-cost  housing,  especially  for 
the  elderly,  were  noted. 

Non-urtMui  respondents  overwhelmingly  mentioned  the  need  for  better  coordination 
between  agencies.  Three  said  that  professionals  must  take  responsibility  for  their  Jobs. 
Tile  provbion  of  more  shelters  was  also  mentioned  by  a  few. 
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be  «  mrwim  Ibef  are  raqond  to  profvidB.     WeUte« 
eooDty  Aerillb,  Bed  Qraai  staff,  Tteited  Hiy  ofOeiali, 
aware  of  a  hDraplnw  pereaa  who  needi  b^^   These 
pru^ridBg*  aH  have  a  highly  developed  jafonaal  aetvork  la  whieli  n»if;i*^mt  calb 
to  aetieaie  the  qratenu    EventaaQy  lomeooe  in  the  network  ji  able  to  ivsolve 
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Tlia  formal  aod  iafannal  ssrsten  eooflfBratioa  aake  it  diffiealt  for  a  homeleB  person  to 
**fall  throafli  the  eraeks"  in  meetior  ^^^b^  bnman  needt  TYitt  most  sifnifieaiit  prOblani 
faced  by  the  system  is  that  it  does  not  have  the  full  array  of  social  or  hunian  service 
progranu  to  treat  ^leeialised  needs.  The  capacity  to  deal  with  mental  health,  alcohol  stkI 
drug  abuse,  diapiosties  and  testing,  ehDAvn's  and  family's  services,  etc.,  are  limited, 
althou^  programs  exist  to  some  defree. 
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Urban  Systems^  Urban  Key  Ihforinants  perceive  their  systems  as  designed  (or  having 
evolved)  to  serve  not  only  loeal  people,  but  also  transients  and  outsiders.  In  fact,  both 
urban  and  non-urban  Key  Informants  view  urban  areas  as  "catch  basins"  for  outcasts  from 
other  urban  areas  and  non-urban  places. 

Urban  systems  appear  to  Key  informants  to  have  much  less  highly-developed  informal 
earegiving  networks.  The  absence  of  family  ties  and  an  eroded  sense  of  community  seems 
to  inhibit  the  incubation  of  this  kind  of  system.  Ironically,  whereas  in  the  non-urban 
system,  homeless  person  self-help  groups  are  rare,  quite  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  urban 
environments.  It  is  common  for  small  groups  of  homeless  people  to  travel  and  work 
together,  and  even  more  likely  to  act  as  sources  of  information  about  food,  shelter,  and 
Jobs. 

Urban  systems  are  characterized  by  their  complement  of  formal  service  agencies. 
Importantly,  only  a  few  of  these  are  specifically  targeted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
homeless  population,  either  as  their  primary  or  secondary  mission.  Mental  health  centers, 
hospitals,  housing  offices,  Welfare,  employment  services,  and  others  see  relatively  few 
homeless  people,  either  because  of  eligtt>illty  requirements  (e.g.,  permanent  address, 
residency,  etc.)  or  because  certain  homeless  people  ^void  or  cannot  deal  with  the  formal 
system.  In  addition,  few  of  these  agencies  have  any  outreach  programs  in  place  to  attract 
homeless  clients.  Agency  services  are  perceived  by  Key  Informants  to  be  targeted  toward 
indigenous  poor  people  or  special  client  groups,  neither  of  which  typicaUy  includes 
homeless  people. 

Organizations  which  serve  homeless  people  are  perceivd  as  more  or  less  meeting  basic 
needs  such  as  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  but  as  in  non-urban  areas,  specialized  problems 
are  rarely  dealt  with.  TYiere  appear  to  be  few  linlcages  between  the  comprehensive  formal 
service  providers  and  the  homeless-specific  programs.  Key  Informants  in  the  compre* 
hensive  service  field  believe  that  their  programs  are  not  directly  relevant  to  the  homeless 
population  as  clients,  and  their  caseloads  of  "traditional"  clients  already  tax  the  system. 
Those  working  in  programs  for  homeless  people  believe  that  linlcages  could  be  made,  but 
that  comprehensive  service  providers  do  not  wish  to  make  them.  Homeless  service 
providers  often  see  themselves  as  working  in  a  field  where  there  exists  a  major  problem, 
which  is  met  with  indifference  by  other  service  providers  and  the  communi^  generally. 
Others  in  the  human  service  system  seem  to  be  perplexed  about  what  to  do  about  the 
problem,  but  more  importantly,  some  appeared  to  be  hostile  toward  homeless  people  as 
clients,  and  seemed  to  believe  they  were  homeless  by  choice  or  through  their  own  fault. 

Mixed  Systems.  Mixed  areas,  those  with  small  cities  and  large  tracts  of  rural  land,  are 
thought  of  as  falling  somewhere  between  the  extremes  of  a  non-urban/urban  continuum. 
The  mixed  system  is  large  enough  to  have  urban  problems,  but  too  small  to  create  a  fabric 
of  services  to  comprehensively  deal  with  them. 

In  the  case  of  transients  and  outsiders,  mixed  systems  are  viewed  by  Key  Informants  as 
intermediate  stops  along  the  way  to  urban  areas.  Services  are  available  for  the  needs  of 
homeless  people  of  this  kind,  unlike  non-urban  areas.  Beyond  this  service,  the  mixed 
system  tends  to  have  some  of  the  same  problems  in  making  connections  between 
comprehensive  services  and  those  targeted  toward  homeless  people. 

Although  formal  service  provision  is  not  as  grandiose  in  the  mixed  areas,  it  functions 
much  like  the  urban  formal  systems.  However,  the  informal  system  appears  to  be  more 
like  the  non-urban:  local  people  taking  care  of  themselves. 
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K«y  toforaants  were  asked  to  identify  potential  sites  where  homeless  people  ^soafti  ^e 
found  and  intenriewed.  Hie  responses  ^ven  by  Key  taformaBts  varied  actoie^tec  )( 
whether  they  were  from  ortMyi  or  non-urban  counties,  and  accordhif  to  whether  thef  weee 
direetly  involved  in  woricing  with  homeless  people  or  not. 

to  the  urban  areas*  most  Key  Informants  suggested  going  to  soup  kitchens  end  < 
shelters  to  find  homeless  people  (generally  m«i).    Many  abo  gave  the  nanes  ^  i 
hotels.  It  was  indicated  that  many  homeless  women  would  most  easily  be  located  ^  gedi^ 
through  a  third  party,  L«.,  Welfare/Chadren^  Services  or  religious  orgas^attoMS. 
K^  toformants  in  urban  areas  felt  there  would  be  no  problem  in  locatiii  boe 
to  be  interviewed. 

Ndn-urban  Key  kiformants  were  less  optimistic  about  finding  homeless  people  ^  ^ 
interviewed,  some  even  insisting  that  homeless  people  do  not  exist  ki  their  eemtte. 
Hometes  people  would  be  hard  to  locate,  they  indicated,  because  they  are  acre  hM^Mi  ^ 
a  park,  for  example),  do  not  congregate  in  groups  (as  in  an  urban  soup  kitcheaV  t!)le^^ 
mimbers  are  small,  and  because  many  are  often  forced  to  leave  the  non-urban  ^omcjf  v 
seek  services  in  urben  areas. 

Key  kiformants  not  working  directly  with  clients  who  are  homeless  proved  to  be  ^f  :£tQ* 
aasistanee  fai  locating  homeless  people,  except  in  that  they  were  able  to  ;rQv>Je 
generalised  fai formation  about  soup  kitchens,  city  perks,  emergency  shelters*  etc«  Te>r 
ftiformants  working  with  homeless  groups,  by  contrast,  were  able  to  identic  ^teatsia: 
respondents  receiving  public  services,  but  were  less  accurate  in  guiding  interriener^  t^ 
other  sites  not  directly  associated  with  their  efforts.  Ttiis  fincttng  suggests  that  ^e^«t 
hometes  people  are  or  can  be  nearly  invisible  to  much  of  the  formal  senrtce  syste*^  ^ 
communities,  as  may  be  the  case  with  poor  people  generally. 

Ttiose  cases  where  Key  kiformants  were  most  helpfUl  tended  to  be  ones  in  which  the  Ke^ 
Informant  directed  interviewers  to  someone  else  who  knew  where  to  find  homeless  ;«eccl* 
who  were  not  obvkxisly  receiving  public  services  such  as  sleeping  at  a  shelter  or  $ta»^£^ 
in  a  line  at  a  soup  kitchen. 

In  general,  with  few  exceptions,  Key  Informant  responses  eventually  yielded  a  eollpce^en- 
sive  list  of  sites  at  which  homeless  people  might  be  found  in  each  region.  But,  except  f« 
soup  kitchens  and  emergency  shelters,  roost  of  the  sites  yielded  few  numbers  ^f 
interviews.  All  other  interviews  were  completed  with  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of 
interviewers. 

As  to  approach  strategies  and  safety  considerations,  most  Key  Informants  indicated  that 
homeless  people  are  generally  passive  and  not  dangerous,  and  that  foul  language  would  be 
the  most  negative  response.  It  was  suggested  that  interviewers  (k^ss  causally,  offer 
cigarettes  or  a  cup  of  coffee  to  potential  respondents,  and  act  professionally.  However,  it 
was  suggested  by  some  Key  Informants  that  interviewers  not  press  homeless  people  who 
appear  to  be  resistant  or  hostfle,  and  that  interviewers  should  not  carry  much  money  on 
their  person. 

SmnmaryAHacussiop 

Key  Informants  were,  by  and  large,  unable  to  identify  characteristics  of  the  overah 
homeless  population  in  their  communities.    Where  they  worked  directly  with  segments  of 
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the  homeless  population,  they  tended  to  generalize  the  characteristics  of  that  subgroup  to 
the  whole.  Reasons  given  for  homelessness  varied  among  regions  of  the  state.  Economic 
factors,  such  as  unemployment  and  lack  of  low-cost  housing,  were  cited  in  some  regions 
but  not  others.  Family  problems,  drug,  alcohol,  and  mental  health  problems  and 
deinstitutionalization  were  cited  by  some.  When  asked  what  percentage  of  homeless 
people  in  their  areas  experienced  such  things  as  physical,  psychological  or  alcohol 
problems.  Key  Informants'  responses  often  ranged  from  zero  percent  to  100  percent.  Most 
saw  shelter,  housing,  food,  money  and  a  variety  of  services  as  the  major  needs  of  homeless 
people. 

In  some  regions  of  the  state.  Key  Informants*  descriptions  of  the  causes  of  homelessness 
and  the  problems  experienced  by  homeless  people  were  consistent  with  the  services  they 
indicated  were  needed.  In  some  regions,  they  were  not.  For  some  regions,  there  were 
also  inconsistencies  between  what  the  Key  Informants  told  us  about  the  characteristics 
and  problems  of  the  homeless  populations  in  their  areas  and  what  we  found  in  the 
research.  It  seems  clear  that  Key  Informants  and  the  broad  human  service  systems  in 
local  communities  could  benefit  from  more  specific  information  about  homeless  people  in 
their  areas  in  order  to  better  address  the  problems  of  this  population. 
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HOMELESS  PERSON  SURVEY  —  STATEWIDE  RESULTS 

Hiis  section  of  the  report  deals  with  the  results  of  faee-to-faee  interviews  with  979 
homeless  people.  All  interviewees  did  not  answer  every  question.  In  some  instances  this 
was  because  the  question  was  not  aslced,  e.g.  if  the  individual  responded  that  he  had 
always  lived  in  his  county,  he  was  not  asked  the  follow-up  question  "Where  did  you  live 
before  you  came  to  this  county?"  Each  table  has  a  total  at  the  bottom  of  the  "Number" 
column  of  individuals  eligible  to  answer  that  question,  on  which  percentages  of  that  Item 
were  calculated.  Iki  thoee  instances,  a  column  labeled  "%  of  Total"  is  also  provided,  to 
indicate  what  percentage  the  individual  line  item  represents  of  the  total  homeless  group. 
In  a  few  instances,  interviewees  did  not  know  the  answer  or  did  not  choose  to  answer 
particular  questions.  TYiese  are  indicated  as  "No  answer"  in  the  last  line  of  each  table. 

OoMPietsd 


Oaring  a  six-month  period  ending  in  August,  1984,  a  total  of  979  face-to-face  interviews 
was  completed.  Tsble  SI  'Shows  the  number  of  interviews  completed  per  regibn  and  per 
county  within  each  regkxi. 

Of  the  five  regkMis,  four  reached,  or  came  very  near  reaching,  their  assigned  regional 
quota  of  interviews.  As  was  in<ficated  earlier,  this  was  accomplished  in  part  through 
reallocation  of  unused  rural  interviews  to  the  region*^  major  urban  center.  Since  the 
Southeast  Region  does  not  contain  a  major  urtMui  center,  its  unused  rural  interview  quota 
was  assigned  to  an  urban  area  outside  the  region. 

The  very  small  number,  or  total  lack,  of  interviews  completed  in  some  of  the  rural 
counties  may  be  explained  by  a  combination  of  factors.  First,  the  quota  of  25  interviews 
in  rural/mixed  counties  was  set  artificially  high  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  eases  to  be 
analyzed  statistically.  Second,  according  to  key  informants  and  actual  "scouting"  by  field 
interviewers,  there  are  probably  some  rural  counties  in  which  there  are  genuinely  very 
few  homeless  people.  Some  of  these  counties  may  be  unique  situations,  e.g.  Holmes 
County  contains  one  of  the  largest  Amish  populations  in  the  United  States.  Third,  we  did 
not  use  enough  interviewers  who  were  indigenous  to  the  rural  counties.  They  probably 
would  have  been  more  successful  in  securing  interviews  than  "outsiders". 
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T^leSl 


Ikiterviews  Completed 
(N  =  979) 


Region  and  County 

Number 

% 

Northeast  Region 

376 

38.4 

Cuyahoga 

286 

29.2 

Aehland 

13 

1.3 

Qeauga 

0 

0.0 

Holmes 

0 

0.0 

Mahoning 

77 

7.9 

Northwest  Region 

ISl 

1S.4 

Lucas 

133 

13.6 

Wood 

11 

1.1 

Paulding 

2 

0.2 

Fulton 

5 

0.5 

Central  Region 

151 

15.4 

Franklin 

112 

11.4 

Union 

13 

1.3 

Wyandot 

18 

1.8 

Pickaway 

8 

0.8 

Southeast  Region 

S5 

5.6 

Jefferson 

30 

3.1 

Washington 

7 

0.7 

Noble 

8 

0.8 

Hocking 

10 

1.0 

Southwest  Region 

246 

25.1 

HamQton 

182 

18.6 

aermont 

29 

3.0 

Brown 

11 

1.1 

Logan 

24 

2.5 
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Table  S2 


D«mo^aph[c3  of  the  Homeless  Sample,  Compared  to  Ohio  Population 


CHARACTERISTIC 

Homeless  Sample 
Number          %  of  Total 

Ohio% 
1980  C^nstis 

SEX 

Male 

793 

81.0 

47.2 

Female 

186 

19.0 

52.8 

T6U1 

ffff 

ITO 

Idd.d 

ETHNICITY 

White 

639 

65.3 

89.8 

Black 

292 

29.8 

9.2 

Hispanic 

33 

3.4 

0.9 

Other 

6 

0.6 

0.1 

No  answer 

9 

0.9 

.... 

T6U1 

577 

ironr 

ironr 

AGE 

TS  -  29  years 

340 

34.7 

30.0 

30  -  39  years 

270 

27.6 

18.9 

40  -  49  years 

164 

16.8 

14.2 

50  -  59  years 

130 

13.3 

15.2 

60  years  and  over 

63 

6.4 

21.7 

No  answer 

12 

1.2 

.... 

T6U1 

579 

ioO 

no 

EDUCATION 

No  formal  schooling 

8 

0.8 

0.5 

l-8grades 

161 

16.4 

13.3 

9-11  grades 

364 

37.2 

22.3 

High  school  graduate 

298 

30.4 

39.2 

Some  college 

119 

12.2 

13.4 

College  graduate 

22 

2.3 

11.3 

No  answer 

7 

0.7 

.... 

ToUl 

57? 

i'M.a 

IM.IS 

MARITAL  STATUS 

Married 

88 

9.0 

58.8 

Separated 

135 

13.8 

1.4 

Widowed 

43 

4.4 

7.7 

Divorced 

247 

25.2 

6.9 

Never  been  married 

438 

44.7 

25.2 

Uving  together 

21 

2.1 



No  answer 

7 

0.7 

— — 

Total 

575" 

50 

m.t 

VETERAN  STATUS 

Yes 

310 

31.7 

17.3 

(Vietnam  Veteran) 

(83) 

(  8.5) 

(   4.4) 

No 

665 

67.9 

82.7 

No  answer 

4 

0.4 



Total 

"579 

m.t 

IW.T 

EVER  BEEN  IN  JAIL/PRISON 

Yes 

573 

58.5 

.... 

No 

398 

40.7 

.... 

No  answer 

8 

0.8 

.... 

Total 

"579 

100.  (J 
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For  most  of  the  individuab  intenriewed,  homelesaiess  was  a  relatively  new  phenomenon. 
Nearly  7S  percent  of  an  respondents  reported  being  homeless  for  one  year  or  lessi  the 
median  was  sixty  dsys.  Hoivevert  because  of  the  extreme  scores  of  some  of  the 
respondents  (S  percent  were  homeless  longer  than  eight  years,  including  nine  people  who 
had  been  homeless  for  over  30  years)*  the  mean  number  of  days  homeless  is  617.6.  TiU)le 
S3  presents  statistics  concerning  the  length  of  time  respondents  had  been  homelev. 

T^leS3 
Length  of  Time  Respondents  Had  Been  Homeless 

« 


™g ^"""^^  otToM 


30  dsys  or  less 

31  -  60  dsys 
61  -  36S  days 
366  -  730  dsys 
731  dsys  or  more 
No  answer 

381 
96 

238 
67 

147 
SO 

38.9 
9.8 

24.3 
6.8 

15.0 
S.l 

Tbtal 

879 

99.9 

Mean  number  of  days 
Median  number  of  dsys 

617.6 
60 

As  discussed  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report,  the  sampling  plan  in  urban  aress  wss  to 
try  to  interview  equal  numbers  of  homeless  people  based  on  four  levels  of  living  condition 
—  limited  or  no  shelter;  missions  and  shelters  for  homeless  people;  cheap  hotels  and 
motels;  and  other  unique  living  arrangements.  ]ki  rural  areas,  interviewers  were  to 
interview  all  homeless  people  regardless  of  their  living  situation.  T^e  results  of  this 
effort  were  that  288  respondents  (29.4%)  reported  having  spent  the  previous  night  in 
limited  or  no  shelter;  32.1  percent  had  slept  in  missions  or  shelters  for  homeless  people; 
17.S  percent  stayed  in  cheap  hotels  or  motels;  and  20.8  percent  spent  the  previous  night  in 
"other**  situations  such  as  with  family,  fHends  or  in  unique  living  conditions  such  as  jaQ, 
emergency  rooms,  or  tents.  Staying  with  family  and  friends  accounted  for  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  *V>ther"  category.  T^le  S4  presents  data  on  where  respondents  slept  the 
night  previous  to  being  interviewed. 
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Table  S4 
Place  Respondents  Slept  Last 


PLACE 

Number 

% 
ofTbtal 

Limited  or  no  shelter 

288 

29.4 

(No  shelter) 

(161) 

(16.4) 

(Car,  atMuidoned  buQding,  public  faciUty) 

(127) 

(13.0) 

Mission,  shelter 

314 

32.1 

Cheap  motels  and  hotels 

171 

17.5 

Other 

204 

20.8 

(With  famOy) 

(  60) 

(  6.1) 

(With  Mends) 

(102) 

(10.4) 

(Unique  conditions) 

(  42) 

(  4.3) 

No  answer 

2 

0.2 

ToUl 

979 

100.0 

Respondents  gave  many  reasons,  often  interrelated,  for  their  homelessness.  When  asked 
to  specify  the  one  major  reason,  economic  factors  (unemployment,  problems  paying  rent, 
eviction,  and  government  benefits  stopped)  were  cited  by  half  of  the  sample.  These 
factors  parallel  those  cited  by  Cuomo  (1982)  and  Bassuk  (1984)  as  being  three  of  the  four 
major  reasons  for  the  growing  number  of  homeless  people  today,  i.e.  unemployment,  lack 
of  low  cost  housing  and  recent  cuts  in  government  benefits. 

FamQy  problems  (famQy  conflict  and  famOy  dissolution)  were  cited  by  21.3  percent  of  the 
respondents  as  the  major  reason  for  their  homelessness.  The  idea  of  homeless  people  as 
"happy  hobos'*  is  not  borne  out  by  the  data,  as  only  6.1  percent  gave  the  major  reason  why 
they  are  homeless  as  "just  like  to. move  around".  Table  SS  shows  the  reasons  for 
homelessness  as  reported  by  the  homeless  respondents. 


Table  S5 


Reported  Major  Reason  for  Homelessness 


REASON 

Number 

% 
of  Total 

Unemployment 

213 

21.7 

Problems  paying  rent 

136 

13.9 

FamQy  conflict 

130 

13.3 

Eviction 

94 

9.6 

Other  reasons 

92 

9.4 

Famay  dissolution 

78 

8.0 

Alcohol/drug  abuse 

71 

7.3 

Just  like  to  move  around 

60 

6.1 

Qovemroent  benefits  stopped 

27 

2.8 

Disaster 

24 

2.5 

DeinstitutionaUzation 

24 

2.5 

Was  in  jaa/prison 

16 

1.6 

No  answer 

14 

1.4 

Total 

979 

100.1 
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In  general*  the  homeless  people  interviewed  do  not  appear  highly  mobile.  Slightly  less 
than  sixty  percent  said  they  had  stayed  in  two  or  fewer  different  places  during  the  past 
month,  with  slightly  less  than  8S  percent  staying  in  four  or  fewer  different  places  during 
the  past  month.  T^le  88  provides  figures  on  number  of  places  stayed. 

T^leSS 
Number  of  Places  Stayed  During  Past  Month 


NUMBER 

Number 

ofTbtal 

1-2  places 
5-4  places 
S  -  6  places 
7-8  places 
More  than  8  places 
No  answer 

SS9 
24S 
69 
20 
57 
29 

57.1 
25.0 
7.0 
2.0 
5.8 
3.0 

Tbtal 

979 

99.9 

Mean  number  of  places 
Median  number  of  places 

3.3 
2 

Results  indicate  that  63.5  percent  of  respondents  are  either  long-term  (more  than  one 
year)  or  permanent  residents  of  the  area  where  they  were  interviewed.  Thirty-one 
percent  of  the  respondents  were  fairly  recent  arrivals  in  their  counties,  having  been  there 
six  months  or  less.  Tible  S7  gives  statistics  on  the  length  of  time  the  respondents  have 
been  in  the  county  where  they  were  interviewed. 

Tables? 
Length  of  Time  in  County 


TIME 

Number 

% 
ofTbtal 

Less  than  one  week 

98 

10.0 

1-4  weeks 

126 

12.9 

1-6  months 

81 

8.3 

7-12  months 

45 

4.6 

More  than  one  year 

234 

23.9 

Permanent  resident 

388 

39.6 

No  answer 

7 

0.7 

Total 

979 

100.0 
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For  those  respondents  who  were  not  permanent  residents  of  the  county  where  they  were 
interviewed,  about  one-third  came  from  other  Ohio  counties,  about  one-third  from  the 
five  states  that  are  contiguous  to  Ohio,  and  the  remainder  ftom  other  states  or  countries. 
See  Table  S8  for  exact  figures  on  where  the  homeless  respondents  lived  prior  to  coming  to 
their  current  county  of  residence. 

Table  S8 

Where  Non-Permanent-Resident  Respondents  Lived 
Prior  to  Coming  to  this  County 


WHERE 

Number 

of  Item 

% 
of  TOUl 

Another  Ohio  county 
Pennsylvania 
West  Virginia 
Kentudcy 
mdiana 

20S 
34 

27 
39 
16 

34.7 
S.8 
4.6 
6.6 
2.7 

20.9 
3.4 

2.8 

4.0 
1.6 

Michigan 
Other  sUtes 

36 
211 

6.1 
35.7 

3.7 
21.6 

Other  countries 

4 

0.7 

0.4 

No  answer 

19 

3.2 

1.9 

Tbtal 

591 

100.1 

60.3 

Analysis  of  the  daU  shows  a  variety  of  reasons  why  non-permanent  residents  came  to  the 
county  where  they  were  interviewed.  Slightly  more  than  25  percent  came  seeking 
assistance  f^om  family  and  friends,  and  27.8  percent  came  to  either  look  for  a  Job  or  take 
a  Job.  Only  9  percent  came  seeking  public  social  support  such  as  shelter  accommodations 
or  social  services. 

The  10  percent  who  were  ^'Just  passing  through"  probably  include  the  6.1  percent  who  said 
that  the  major  reason  for  their  homelessness  is  that  they  "Just  like  to  move  around." 
Table  S9  lists  the  major  reasons  why  the  respondents  came  to  the  county  where  they  were 
interviewed. 
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TiMeSIO 


T|pa  of  Work  Done  bj  Tliaae  Mho  Had  Worfccd 
in  tha  Rnt  Sfootb 


Staabar 

% 
ofltaa 

% 
of  Total 

Dif  tabor 

94 

34.7 

POTMoaat,  ftdMf  aw 

90 

24.9 

Teaiporarj  Job 

59 

24.4 

PgiBMif  nt,  partHiflw 

24 

9.9 

Oltiar 

13 

$.3 

■oamar 

2 

9.9 

TMal 

242 

99.9 

24.7 

iDdiTidDali  wlio  bad  vorlccd  in  tba  past  bot  wfio  ware  not  now  employed  were  islced  in 
what  year  they  last  woriced.  Ortr  one-third  reported  having  last  worked  in  die  pest  la 
months,  and  ebout  another  one-third  said  they  last  worked  between  1979  and  1992.  See 
TMUeSll. 
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Table  Sll 

Tear  Last  Woriced  for  Ttwae  Who  Have  Not  Worked 
During  the  Past  Month 


YEAR 

Number 

% 
of  Item 

% 
of  Total 

1983  - 1984 
1978  - 1982 
1969  - 1977 
Prior  to  1969 
No  answer 

Total 

229 

227 

87 

31 

39 

613 

37.4 

37.0 

14.2 

5.1 

6.3 

100.0 

23.4 

23.2 

8.9 

3.2 

4.0 

62.7 

Individuals  who  had  worked  in  the  past  but  who  were  not  now  employed  were  asked  why 
their  last  Job  ended.  Most  frequently  cited  reasons  were  that  they  quit  or  were  fired,  the 
Job  was  only  a  temporary  one,  they  were  laid  off,  or  the  company  closed  or  moved.  Table 
S12  presents  information  on  reasons  last  Jobs  ended. 


Table  S12 


Reason  of  Formerly  Employed  Respondents 
for  Last  Job  Ending 


REASON 

Number 

of  Item 

of  Tbtal 

Quit 

106 

17.3 

10.8 

Temporary  Job 

100 

16.3 

10.2 

Fired 

93 

15.2 

9.5 

Company  closed/moved 

62 

10.1 

6.3 

Laid  off 

60 

9.8 

6.1 

Other  reasons 

59 

9.6 

6.0 

Poor  physical  health 

57 

9.3 

5.8 

Drinking/drugs 

33 

5.4 

3.4 

Poor  mental  health 

19 

3.1 

1.9 

Went  to  prison/JaQ 

10 

1.6 

.     1.0 

GET  A  benefits  ended 

2 

0.3 

0.2 

No  answer 

M 

2.0 

1.2 

ToUl 

613 

100.0 

62.4 

The  two  most  frequently  cited  reasons  (by  67.8%  of  the  respondents)  for  not  working  now 
were:  they  have  looked,  but  cannot  find  a  Job,  or  they  are  disabled  and  cannot  work. 
Table  S13  shows  the  major  reasons  why  formerly-employed  respondents  are  not  working 
now. 
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Soeial  8enrte<  Uaage 

Respondents  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  had  used  specific  kinds  of  social  services 
within  the  past  month.  Of  the  six  social  services  listed  in  the  questionnaire,  community 
kitchens  was  the  one  most  used  by  homeless  respondents  (60.8%).  Shelters  were  the 
second  most  used  service  (S6.4%),  followed  by  welfare/general  relief  (44.4%).  For  the 
women,  only  12.4  percent  had  ever  used  a  shelter  for  battered  women.  TiU)le  SIS  gives 
the  numbers  and  percentages  of  respondents  who  said  they  had  used  each  particular  social 
service. 


Table  SIS 
Social  Service  Usage 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Total 

Number 

% 
ofTbtal 

Community  kitchens 

979 

S9S 

60.8 

Shelters 

979 

5S2 

56.4 

Welfare/general  relief 

979 

435 

44.4 

Hospital  emergency  rooms 

979 

240 

24.5 

Shelters  for  battered  women 

186 

23 

12.4 

Community  mental  health  centers 

979 

119 

12.2 

Community  kitchens  were  also  found  to  be  the  primary  source  of  food  for  the  largest 
number  of  homeless  people  (43.4%).  Some  individuals  in<ficated  that  they  were  able  to  buy 
food  at  a  store  and  prepare  their  own  meals,  while  others  said  they  primarily  relied  on 
handouts.  Almost  none  of  the  homeless  people  interviewed  used  dumpsters  or  stealing  as 
a  major  means  to  obtain  food.  Table  S16  presents  statistics  on  where  homeless  people 
generally  got  their  meals. 


Table  S16 
Primary  Source  of  Meals 


PRIMARY  FOOD  SOURCE 

Number 

% 
of  Total 

Community  kitchen 

425 

43.4 

Buy  at  store;  cook  one's  own 

163 

16.6 

Handouts 

117 

12.0 

Restaurant 

68 

FamQy  and  friends 

49 

Other  sources 

46 

Mission/shelters 

34 

Food  pantry;  cook  one's  own 

27 

Do  without 

27 

Dumpsters;  trash 

13 

Vending  machines 

2 

Stealing 

2 

No  answer 

4 

Total 

979 

100.0 
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A  total  of  298  raspondents  (29.9%)  has  been  hospitalized  at  least  once  for  emotiofial  or 
mental  health  problems.  One  hundred  eighty  individuals,  18.4  percent  of  the  total  sampit* 
have  t>een  hospitalised  at  least  once  in  a  state  psychiatric  hospital.  Tible  S17  pr«sants 
the  results  of  respondents'  psychiatric  hospitalization  in  veterans,  general/private  and 
state  hospitals. 

TibleSlT 

Psychiatric  Hospitalization 


HOSPITALIZATION  Number 


— s — 

ofT;otal 


Never  been  hospitalized 

Been  hospitalised 
(Veteran^hospitaD 
(General  hospitaD 
(State  hospitaD 

No  answer 

Tbtal 

673 

293 

(  60) 

(129) 

(180) 

13 

979 

68.7 

29.9 

(  6.1)* 

(13.2)* 

(18.4)* 

1.3 

99.9 

*  Hospitalized  subtotals  do  not  add  to  29.9%  because  some 
respondents  have  had  hospitalizations  in  more  than  one  type 
of  setting. 


Of  those  180  persons  who  had  been  hospitalized  in  a  state  psychiatric  hospital,  38.9 
percent  were  hospitalised  once,  and  the  median  number  of  hospitalizations  was  two. 
However,  11.7  percent  said  they  had  been  hospitalized  seven  or  more  times.  See  Table 
S18  for  flgures  on  the  hospitalization  hbtory  of  those  respondents  who  were  ever 
hospitalized  in  a  state  psychiatric  hospitaL 

Table  S18 

Number  of  Times  Hospitalized  for  Those  Ever 
Hospitalized  in  a  State  Psychiatric  FacQity 


TIMES 
HOSPITAUZED 

Number 

of  Item 

of  ToUl 

one 

70 

38.9 

7.2 

two 

29 

16.1 

3.0 

3-4 

27 

15.0 

2.8 

5-6 

18 

10.0 

1.8 

7  or  more 

21 

11.7 

2.1 

No  answer 

15 

8.3 

1.5 

Total 

180 

100.0 

18.4 

Mean  number  of  times  hospitalized 

3.7 

Median  number  of  times  hospiUlized 

2 
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Of  the  180  homeless  individuals  (18.4%)  who  have  ever  been  in  a  state  psychiatric 
hospital,  45.5  percent  were  last  released  in  1983  or  1984.  Nearly  one-fourth  (23.9%)  were 
last  released  in  1978  or  earlier.  Table  S19  presents  statistics  on  the  years  in  which  those 
respondents  were  last  released  from  state  hospitals. 

Table  S19 

Year  Last  Released  for  Those  Ever  Hospitalized 
in  a  SUte  Psychiatric  Hospital 


YEAR 

Number 

% 
of  Item 

% 
of  Total 

1984  - 1983 

82 

45.5 

8.4 

1982  - 1981 

23 

12.8 

2.3 

1980  - 1979 

14 

7.8 

1.4 

1978  - 1970 

29 

16.1 

3.0 

1969  or  before 

14 

7.8 

1.4 

No  answer 

18 

10.0 

1.8 

Total 

180 

100.0 

18.4 

Upon  their  last  release  tFom  the  state  hospital*  60  percent  said  that  the  hospital  arranged 
some  sort  of  community  living  situation  for  them.  Thirty-flve  percent  said  that  no  living 
arrangements  were  made  for  them.  Of  those  108  respondents  who  said  arrangements  were 
made  for  them  (i.e.,  were  released  to  family,  own  apartment,  hotel,  etc.),  95  (88.0%)  said 
that  they  went  to  that  arranged  place  to  live.  Table  S20  presents  data  on  reported  living 
arrangements  for  those  who  were  released  from  a  state  hospital. 

Table  S20 

Reported  Living  Arrangements  for  Respondents 
Released  From  State  Hospitalization 


RELEASED  TO  Number 


%  % 

of  Item      of  Total 


No  arrangements  were  made 

Family 

Other  arrangements 

Own  apartment  or  house 

Group  home 

Hotel/motel 

No  answer  

Total  180  100.0  18.2 

Arrangements  were  made  (N=108) 

Went  to  the  place  arranged  for  them  q-  oq  n  o  7 

(N=95) ^ °^'"  ^'^ 


63 

35.0 

6.4 

42 

23.3 

4.3 

21 

11.7 

2.1 

20 

11.1 

2.0 

18 

10.0 

1.8 

7 

3.9 

0.7 

9 

5.0 

0.9 
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This  same  question  was  asked  of  a  random  sample  of  the  general  adult  population  in  five 
rural  Ohio  counties  (Stefl,  1983X  In  that  sample,  92.4  percent  said  that  they  had  relatives 
they  could  count  on  for  help,  4.4  percent  said  they  could  not  count  on  relatives  they  had, 
and  3.2  percent  said  they  had  no  relatives.  These  results  seem  to  indicate  that  homeless 
persons  see  themselves  as  more  cut  off  fh>m  family  and  less  likely  to  be  able  to  count  on 
the  relatives  they  do  have  than  do  individuals  in  the  general  population.  See  Table  S23. 

Table  S23 
"Do  you  have  any  relatives  you  can  count  on  for  help?** 

ppQDnnQP  HOMELESS  STUDY  STEFL/OHIO  % 

REsrowsg Number  %  of  Total  (Na2157) 

Yes  352  36.0  92.4 

No,  can*t  count  on  419  42.8  4.4 

No,  no  relatives  196  20.0  3.2 

No  answer  12  1.2                    

TV>tal  979  100.0  100.0 


For  those  study  respondents  who  said  they  have  relatives,  50  percent  have  had  contact 
with  their  relatives  within  the  past  14  days,  and  75  percent  have  had  contact  within  the 
past  ninety  days.  Tible  S24  presents  these  data. 

Table  S24 

Time  Since  Contact  with  Relatives 
for  ITiose  Who  Have  Relatives 


DAYS 

Number 

% 
of  Item 

% 
of  Total 

1-7 

327 

42.4 

33.4 

8-30 

144 

18.7 

14.7 

31-90 

87 

11.3 

8.9 

91  -  180 

42 

5.4 

4.3 

181  -  365 

46 

6.0 

4.7 

366  or  more 

93 

12.1 

9.5 

No  answer 

32 

4.1 

3.3 

Total 

771 

100.0 

78.8 

Mean  number  of  days 

284.5 

Median  number  of  days 

14 

If  respondents  said  it  had  been  longer  than  a  month  since  they  had  had  contact  with  their 
relatives,  they  were  asked  the  major  reason  why  they  did  not  have  contact  more  often. 
Most  frequently  cited  reasons  were:  no  desire  on  their  part  to  maintain  the  relationship 
(23.1%);  the  relatives  did  not  want  to  see  them  (20.5%),  and  the  relatives  do  not  live 
nearby  (20.5%).   See  Table  S25. 
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Table  S25 

Reasons  for  Infrequent  Contact  with  Relatives 
for  Tliose  Who  Have  Not  Had  Contact  for  More  Than  One  Month 


REASONS 


Number 


% 
of  Item 


% 
of  Total 


No  desire  to  maintain  relationship 

Relatives  do  not  want  to  see  me 

Relatives  do  not  live  nearby 

They  would  not  help 

Other  reasons 

Fm  ashamed  of  current  situation 

It  has  been  too  long  since  Fve  seen  them 

Do  not  know  where  they  are 

They  cannot  help  me/they  need  help  too 

No  transportation 

No  answer 

TV>tal 


62 

23.1 

6.3 

55 

20.5 

5.6 

55 

20.5 

5.6 

34 

12.7 

3.5 

20 

7.5 

2.0 

12 

4.5 

1.2 

10 

3.7 

1.0 

4 

1.5 

0.4 

3 

1.1 

0.3 

1 

0.4 

0.1 

12 

4.5 

1.2 

268 


100.0 


27.2 


When  respondents  were  asked  if  they  have  ft'iends  they  can  count  on  for  help,  41  percent 
said  yes,  31.4.  percent  said  no,  and  26.8  percent  said  they  had  no  friends.  For  those  who 
said  they  had  friends,  54  percent  said  they  thought  they  had  enough  close  ftriends. 

These  same  two  questions  were  asked  of  the  random  sample  of  the  general  population  (as 
mentioned  earlier)  in  five  rural  Ohio  counties.  In  that  sample,  94.9  percent  said  they  had 
close  friends  they  could  count  on,  4.7  percent  said  they  had  no  close  friends  they  could 
count  on,  and  .4  percent  said  they  had  no  friends.  In  addition,  82.3  percent  said  they  had 
enough  close  friends.  As  was  the  case  with  relatives,  homeless  people  clearly  see 
themselves  as  being  more  isolated  in  terms  of  fHends  than  the  general  population  and  less 
likely  to  be  able  to  count  on  friends  that  they  do  have.  See  Tables  S26  and  S27. 


Table  S26 
"Do  you  have  any  friends  you  can  count  on  for  help?" 


RESPONSE 


HOMELESS  STUDY 
Number     %  of  Total 


STEFL/OHIO  %       " 
Response  (N=2157) 


Yes 

401 

No,  can't  count  on 

307 

No,  no  friends 

262 

No  answer 

9 

41.0 

Yes 

31.4 

No 

26.8 

Uncertain 

0.9 

Total 


979 


100. 1 


94.9 
4.7 
0.4 

100. 0 
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Table  327 
**Do  you  have  enou^  close  friends?** 

RESPONSE 

Number 

HOMELESS  STUDY 

%  of  Item         %  of  Total 

STEFL/OHIO  % 
(N=2141) 

Yas 

No 

No  answer 

Total 

382 

315 

11 

708 

54.9 
44.5 

1.6 

100.0 

39.0 

32.2 

1.1 

72.3 

82.3 
17.7 

100.0 

The  results  indicate  that  for  those  homeless  respondents  who  have  fk*iendB»  contacts  with 
those  friends  are  f^quent.  Over  70  percent  have  had  contact  with  friends  in  the  last 
week,  and  50  percent  within  the  last  day.  See  Table  S28. 


Teble  S28 


Time  Since  Last  Contact  with  Friends 
for  T1)ose  Who  Have  Friends 


DAYS                       ] 

Number 

of  Item 

of  Total 

1-7 

502 

70.9 

51.3 

8-30 

68 

6.9 

31-90 

31 

3.2 

91  - 180 

17 

1.7 

181  -  365 

19 

1.9 

366  or  more. 

23 

2.3 

No  answer 

48 

4.9 

Total 

708 

100.0 

72.2 

Mean  number  of  days 
Median  number  of  days 

80.5 

1 

Those  respondents  who  had  not  had  contact  with  their  friends  for  more  than  thirty  days 
were  asked  the  major  reason  why  the  contact  was  so  infrequent.  Reasons  most  frequently 
cited  were  that  their  friends  do  not  live  nearby,  the  respondents  have  no  desire  to 
maintain  the  relationship,  or  they  feel  that  their  friends  would  not  help. 

Ptiyaieal  Health  Problems 

Many  studies  have  reported  the  high  incidence  of  physical  and  drug/alcohol  problems  of 
homeless  people.  In  Bassuk's  Boston  shelter  study  (1984),  she  estimated  29  percent  of  the 
residents  to  be  chronic  alcoholics,  and  about  45  percent  of  her  study  group  reported 
serious  physical  problems,  including  heart  disease  and  cancer. 
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lis  JB  oar  sto4y  were  ate  esfced  questioas  about  any  pliyiieal  problems  th«y 
m  of  *qBi  ttd  aedteation,  awl  about  tbeir  Maidaf  bahavior.    Raaatts  ataia 
tte  a  lower  lef«l  of  health  problems  ia  our  honelesi  popalatioa  than  hi  tha  BasMk 
Whea  taibtd  if  they  euiieutXy  had  a  physical  problem  they  thought  they  should  see  a 
doetor  about,  tfight^  less  than  ODe-third  said  yes. 

The  eatefory  of  physical  problems  most  mentioiied  by  the  respondents  was  eonditioRS  of 
an  ill-defiDed  aatare  aaeh  as  haadaehai,  qaeasinass  ia  the  stooMCh  or  pains  somewhere  in 
the  bo^.  Other  physical  problems  that  were  mentioned  by  quit*  a  f^w  respondents  vrere 
arthritis  and  other  problems  of  the  museidoskalatal  sy^m,  heart  and  circulation 
proMems.  aad  iajnry  aad  potsoniaf.  TiMe  S29  presents  statistics  on  the  Idndi  of  physical 
protAems  homeless  peo{de  reported  heTlng. 


TibleS29 
Physical  Health  Problems 


PROBLEM 


Number 


% 

of  Total 


Reported  no  physical  problems 
Reported  physical  problenis 

m-defined  conditions 

ArthritlSv  iheumatism  and  other  gseases  of  the 
moseuloskeletal  system 

Injury  and  Poisoning 

I  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  system 
I  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs 

DiMases  of  the  respiratory  system 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system 

1^  Problems 

Endocrine  and  nutritional  disorders 

Dental  Problems 

Infections  and  parasitic  disorders 

Neoplasms  (cancer  and  benign  tumors) 

Diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  system 

Pregnancy 

Diseases  of  the  blood 

Alcoholism 

Diseases  of  the  sidn 

No  answer 
No  answer 

TV>tal 


M9 

88.3 

SOI 

30.T 

(  89) 

(  49) 

(  42) 

(  38) 

(  34) 

(  30) 

(  18) 

(  M) 

(  18) 

(  18) 

(  U) 

(  10) 

(  10) 

(     9) 

(     8) 

(     8) 

{     4) 

(     4) 

9 

979 


99.9 


Note:  Subtotals  for  types  of  problems  do  not  add  to  30.7  because  ifT 
respondents  indicated  they  had  two  problems. 


Respondents  were  asked  if  they  had  taken  any  <lrugs  or  medications  within  the  past  month 
and,  if  so,  whether  these  had  been  prescribed  by  a  doctor.  Two-thirds  of  the  homeless 
respondents  bidicated  that  they  had  not  used  any  <lrugs  or  medications.  Of  those  who  said 
they  did,  almost  three-quarters  indicated  that  the  drugs  were  prescribed  for  them  by  a 
doctor.    When  asked  if  they  had  had  any  trouble  with  the  use  of  any  drug  in  the  past 
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monttit  only  47  individuals  (14.9%)  said  yes.  Tibia  S30  shows  usage  of  drugs  and 
medieations  among  the  study  group  as  well  as  whether  the  drugs  were  prescribed  and 
whether  they  caused  problems. 

Table  S30 
Usage  of  Drugs  and  Medieations  Within  the  Past  Month 

USAGE  CATEGORY  M«mb.r         ^^j^^       ,,*^,, 

Use  <lrugs  or  medications  (N3979) 

Yes  315 

No  658' 

No  answer  6 

Total  979  100.0 

If  used  <lrup/me<aeations  (Ns315) 


A.    Drugs/medications  are  prescribed 
Yes 

221 

70.2 

22.6 

No 

77 

24.4 

7.9 

Some  were;  some  weren't 
No  answer 

15 
2 

4.8 

0.8 

1.5 
0.2 

Tbtal 

815 

100.0 

82.2 

B.     Trouble  with  drugs/medications 
Yes 

47 

14.9 

4.8 

No 

250 

79.4 

25.5 

No  answer 

J8 

5.7 

1.8 

ToUl 

815 

100.0 

32.1 

Respondents  were  asked  about  their  drinlcing  behavior  during  the  past  month.  Nineteen 
percent  said  they  had  been  drinking  a  lot,  however  35.2  percent  said  they  had  not  been 
drinking  at  all  during  the  past  month.  Table  S31  shows  drinking  behavior  as  reported  by 
all  homeless  respondents. 


Table  S31 

Reported  Drinking  During  the  Past  Month 

AMOUNT  OF  DRINKING                Number 

% 
of  Totol 

Some 

441 

45.0 

A  lot 

188 

19.2 

Not  at  all 

345 

35.2 

No  answer 

5. 

0.5 

Total 

979 

99.9 
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Respondents  were  also  asked  how  satisfying  their  life  had  been.  One-third  indicated  that 
it  had  been  very  satisfying  or  somewhat  satisfying,  but  28.1  percent  rated  it  as  not  very  or 
not  at  all  satisfying.  In  this  instance*  comparisons  with  the  Ohio  sample  are  even  more 
dramatiCt  since  86.5  percent  of  the  latter  group  said  they  considered  their  lives  to  have 
been  very  satisfying  or  somewhat  satisfying,  as  shown  in  Tible  S34. 

TibleS34 
"Ih  general,  how  satisfying  would  you  say  your  life  has  been?" 
RESPONSE  HOMELESS  STEFL/OHIO  % 


Number %  of  Total (N»2183) 


Very  satisfying 

96 

9.8 

58.3 

Somewhat  satisfying 

232 

28.7 

28.2 

Mixed 

360 

36.8 

11.1 

Not  very  satisfying 

196 

20.0 

1.9 

Not  at  all  satisfying 

79 

8.1 

0.6 

No  answer 

16 

1.6 



Total 

979 

100.0 

100.0 
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URBAN/NOK-URBAN  COUNTT  COMPARBONS 

Data  were  initiaUy  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  three  county  types:  urban,  mixed  and  rural. 
However,  in  most  eases  the  analysis  proved  to  be  most  meaningftil  when  the  urban 
counties  were  compared  to  non-urban  counties  (I.e.,  combining  the  mixed  and  rural 
counties  into  one  entity).  In  cases  when  significant  differences  really  appeared  to  exist 
between  the  three  different  county  types,  these  are  discussed. 

iBtonriew  OoBipietied 

A  total  of  790  (80.7%)  urban  interviews  and  189  (19.2%)  non-urban  interviews  were 
completed.  See  Table  Ul. 


TibleUl 

Interviews  Completed 
(N=979) 


COUNTIES 

Number 

%  of  Item 

%  of  Totol 

Urban 

Cuyahoga 

286 

38.2 

29.2 

Mahoning 

77 

9.7 

7.9 

Lucas 

133 

16.8 

13.6 

Franklin 

112 

14.2 

11.4 

Hamflton 

182 

23.0 

18.8 

Total 

790 

99.9 

80.7 

Non-Urban 

Ashland  (M) 

13 

6.9 

1.3 

Geauga  (R) 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

Holmes  (R) 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

Wood(M) 

11 

5.8 

1.1 

Pauldinff  (R) 
Fulton  (R) 

2 

1.0 

0.2 

5 

2.6 

0.5 

Union  (M) 

13 

6.9 

1.3 

Wyandot  (R) 

18 

9.5 

1.8 

Piclcaway  (R) 

8 

4.2 

0.8 

Jefferson  (M) 

30 

15.9 

3.1 

Washington  (M) 

7 

3.7 

0.7 

Noble  (R) 

8 

4.2 

0.8 

Hocking  (R) 

10 

5.3 

1.0 

Clermont  (M) 

29 

15.3 

3.0 

Brown  (R) 

11 

5.8 

1.1 

Logan  (R) 

24 

12.8 

2.5 

Total 

189 

99.9 

19.2 

RsRural  County 


M^Mixed  County 
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PMBOgraphies 

Homeless  persons  in  the  urtMui  counties  differ  demographieaUy  fh>in  homeless  persons  in 
tlM  non-urban  counties.  In  terms  Of  age»  31.6  percent  of  homeless  persons  in  urban 
counties  were  29  years  old  or  less,  while  38.9  percent  were  40  years  or  older.  Homeless 
persons  in  non-urban  counties  tended  to  be  younger:  47.6  percent  were  29  years  old  or 
lessy  while  only  26.4  percent  were  40  years  or  older.  In  the  urban  counties,  homeless 
persons  were  more  likely  to  be  male  than  in  the  non-urban  counties  (84.2%  vs.  67.7%). 

Not  surprisingly,  given  the  demographic  profile  of  the  different  types  of  counties, 
homeless  persons  in  the  rural  and  mixed  counties  were  almost  all  white  (91.5%).  In  the 
urban  counties,  S9  percent  of  the  homeless  persons  were  white,  35.6  percent  blade,  3.8 
percent  hispanic,  and  0.8  percent  identified  with  other  racial  groups. 

Relatively  few  urban  homeless  people  were  currently  married  or  living  with  a  partner 
(8.2%).  Almost  half  (46.3%)  had  never  been  married;  25.2  percent  were  divorced,  and  19.3 
percent  were  separated  or  widowed.  In  the  non-urban  counties,  23.3  percent  were 
currently  married  or  living  together;  38.1  percent  had  never  been  married,  25.4  percent 
had  been  divorced,  and  13.2  percent  were  separated  or  widowed. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  among  the  urban  and  non-urban  counties  in  terms  of 
the  educational  attainment  of  homeless  persons. 

Homeless  persons  in  the  urban  counties  were  slightly  more  likely  to  have  served  in  the 
military— 38.4  percent  versus  24.3  percent  in  the  non-urban  counties. 

Only  slight  differences  were  observed  in  the  incidence  of  incarceration  for  urban  (59.5%) 
and  non-urban  (54.5%)  homeless  people.  Although  not  obtainable  in  this  data  set,  it  b 
possible  that  many  of  these  experiences  involved  short  stays  for  charges  such  as  vagrancy. 
See  Teble  U2  for  demographic  comparisons  of  urban  and  non-urban  counties. 
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•    Table  2  notes; 

1.  Ohio  Census  data  are  available  on  slightly  different  age  groups  than  the 
homeless  sample,  which  was  selected  to  be  18  years  old  or  over.  The 
differences  are  as  foUows: 

a.  The  Census  distribution  on  education  is  based  on  persons  25  years  of  age 
and  older 

b.  The  Census  distribution  on  marital  status  is  based  on  persons  15  years  of 
age  and  older 

c.  The  Census  distribution  on  veteran  status  is  based  on  persons  16  years  of 
age  and  older. 

2.  Census  information  about  the  percent  of  persons  with  no  formal  schooling  is 
available  for  the  state  but  not  by  county  at  this  time.  Therefore,  this 
category  is  merged  with  "1-8  grades"  in  the  county  data. 

3.  Under  marital  status,  the  Census  has  only  a  category  of  "single",  whereas  our 
study  had  "never  been  married"  and  "living  together". 


Small  differences  were  found  between  urban  and  non-urban  respondents  as  to  how  long 
they  had  been  homeless.  Although  72.3  percent  of  urban  respondents  and  76.1  percent  of 
non-urban  respondents  had  been  homeless  for  a  year  or  less,  there  was  a  higher  proportion 
of  urban  respondents  who  had  been  homeless  more  than  two  years.  This  latter  group 
helped  to  generate  a  higher  average  number  of  days  homeless  for  the  urban  respondents. 
See  Table  U3. 

Table  U3 
Length  of  Time  Respondents  Had  Been  Homeless 


TIME 

URBAN 

NON-URBAN 

TOTAL 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number    % 

30  days  or  less 

308 

39.0 

73 

38.6 

381       38.9 

31  -  60  days 

71 

9.0 

25 

13.2 

96         9.8 

61  -  365  days 

192 

24.3 

46 

24.3 

238       24.3 

366 -730  days 

50 

6.3 

17 

9.0 

67         6.8 

731  days  or  more 

126 

16.0 

21 

11.1 

147       15.0 

No  answer 

43 

5.4 

1 

3.7 

50         5.1 

Total 

790     : 

LOO.O 

189 

99.9 

979       99.9 

Mean  number  of  days 

675 

.9 

378 

.4 

617.6 

Median  number  of  days 

6C 

1.0 

6C 

1.0 

60.0 

In  comparing  where  respondents  had  spent  the  previous  night,  no  urban /non-urban  county 
differences  were  observed  in  the  usage  of  limited  or  no  shelter  or  cheap  motels  and 
hotels.  Differences  were  apparent  in  the  use  of  missions /shelters  and  in  staying  with 
family  and  friends.  Whereas  37.1  percent  of  urban  homeless  persons  had  spent  the 
previous  night  in  a  mission  or  shelter,  only  20.4  percent  of  the  mixed  county  homeless 
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respandenti  and  none  of  fhe  rural  respondefUs  had  slept  in  m  aisiioii  or  ibdlv  Qbr  «i 
average  of  11.1  pereent  for  the  auaHrtM  peo{de).  TYiii  may  raflaet  the  ralatiee  )Mk  of 
miarion  or  Aelter  faeOitiea  ia  noiMrtan  areas  as  compared  to  eitias.  Bf  eoatriBt.  ana- 
orban  peo{de  (40.7%)  were  mneb  mora  flkely  to  reside  with  fKcmk  or  relatiees  than  was 
the  ease  for  vhaa  peo^  aC7«).  This  also  may  rafleet  the  abaenee  of  iasUUtii— 1 
shelters  for  bomaiaaBpeo{deianaii-ishaB  areas.  See  "ftble  U4. 

1^10  04 
Plaee  Respondents  Stept  Last 

URBAN    NON-URBAN      TOTAL 


^^^^^ Ntonber  %  Ntaaber    %    Number    % 


Limited  or  no  Aelter 

238    M.l       SO      26.  S     2t0      29.4 

(NoAelter) 

asD  a<.6>  (SO)  (1S.9  a<D  dt.^ 

(Cv,  Abandoned  bafldli«,  pdbUc  faeHity) 

aoD  as.s)  (20)  (10.9  an)  (u.9 

MisBion,  Aelter 

203     87.1       21       11.1     814      82.1 

Cheap  motels  and  hotels 

141     17.0      80      15.0     171       17.5 

Other 

116     14.7       00      46.6    204      20.6 

(With  fkmfl]^ 

(20)  (8.S)  (82)  (16.9    (60)  (  O.U 

(Withftlendi) 

(57)  (7.2)  (45)  (23.9  a62)  (10.9 

(Unique  eonditloas) 

(31)  (8.9)  (11)  (   5.9   (42)  (  4.9 

Noansiier 

2      0.2      J        0.0        2        6.2 

Tbtal 

790     99.9     109    100.1     979    100.0 

Althouob  thera  are  maiqr  reasons  whieh  might  aeeoont  for  a  person  not  having  a  hone  Ca«g 
disastsr,  evietiont  unemployment*  ete.)^  proportiona  of  peo{de  eiting  speeifle  reaaona  dM 
vary  somewhat  among  urban  and  non-urban  populations.  While  nearly  half  in  both  groupa 
cited  economic  raaaons  as  the  primary  cause  of  their  homelessness»  20.6  pereent  of  the 
non-urtmn  group  cited  femfly  problems  (family  conflict  and  family  dissolution)  as  the 
major  reason,  compared  to  19.5  perewit  of  the  urben  group.  See  'ftble  US  for  reasons  wliQf 
people  indicated  that  they  wera  homeless. 

Tri>leUS 

Reported  Major  Reason  for  Homelesaiess 

nvAor^u  URBAN  NON-URBAN  TOTAL 
*^^^^^" Number    %         Number    %       Number    % 


Unemployment 

173 

21.9 

40 

213 

21.7 

Problems  paying  rent 

111 

14.1 

25 

136 

13.9 

Family  conflict 

100 

12.7 

30 

130 

13.3 

Eviction 

74 

20 

94 

Other  raasons 

70 

22 

92 

Family  dissolution 

54 

24 

78 

A]eohol/<kug  abuse 

63 

8 

71 

Just  like  to  move  around 

52 

8 

60 

Government  benefits  stopped 

27 

0 

27 

Disaster 

20 

4 

24 

Deinstitutionalization 

18 

6 

24 

Was  in  jaa/prison 

15 

1 

16 

No  answer 

13 

1 

14 

Total 

790 

100.1 

189 

99.9 

979 

100.1 
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No  differences  were  noted  between  urban  and  non-urban  respondents  when  comparing  the 
number  of  different  places  they  had  stayed  during  the  past  month.  The  mean  number  of 
places  stayed  for  the  urban  respondents  was  3.3»  and  for  non-urban  respondents  was  3.1. 
'nie  median  number  of  places  stayed  at  during  the  past  month  was  two  for  both  groups. 
See  Table  U6. 


Tia>leU6 


Number  of  Places  Stayed  During  Past  Month 


NUMBER 


URBAN 
Number     % 


NON-URBAN 
Number     % 


TOTAL 
Number     % 


1  -  2  puces 

453 

57.3 

106 

56.1 

559       57.1 

3-4  pUces 

188 

23.8 

57 

30.2 

245       25.0 

5-6  pUees 

55 

7.0 

14 

69        7.0 

7-8  pUces 

17 

2.2 

3 

20         2.0 

More  than  8  pUees 

50 

6.3 

7 

57         5.8 

No  answer 

27 

3.4 

2 

29        3.0 

Tbtal 

790 

100.0 

189 

100.1 

979       99.9 

Mean  number  of  places 

3 

.3 

3. 

.1 

3.3 

Median  number  of  places 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Respondents  in  the  urban  counties  were  far  more  Ukely  to  report  that  they  were  bom  in 
the  county  in  which  the  interview  took  place  than  respondents  in  non-urban  counties 
(42.3%  vs.  28.6%). 

Among  those  591  individuals  not  native  to  the  interview  county,  there  were  only  small 
county  differences  in  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  in  the  county.  Just  under  a  quarter 
of  both  urban  and  non-urban  respondents  resided  in  the  county  at  least  one  year.  This 
suggests  that  there  exists  a  substantial  number  of  homeless  people  in  urban  and  non-urban 
environments  who  are  not  highly  mobile,  at  least  across  county  or  state  lines.  See  Table 
U7  for  a  description  of  respondents*  length  of  stay  in  the  county  where  interviewed. 


Tible  U7 
Length  of  Time  in  County 


TIME 


URBAN 
Number  % 


NON-URBAN 
Number  % 


TOTAL 
Number    % 


Less  than  one  week 

78 

9.6 

22 

11.8 

98 

10.0 

1  -  4  weeks 

101 

12.8 

25 

13.2 

126 

12.9 

1-8  months 

58 

7.3 

23 

12.2 

81 

8.3 

7-12  months 

30 

3.8 

15 

7.9 

45 

4.6 

More  than  one  year 

185 

23.4 

49 

25.9 

234 

23.9 

Permanent  resident 

334 

42.3 

54 

28.6 

388 

39.6 

No  answer 

6 

0.7 

1 

0.5 

7 

0.7 

Total 

790 

99.9 

189 

99.9 

979 

100.0 
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Our  analyas  attempted  to  identify  the  origin  (residence)  of  homeless  people  who  were  not 
permanent  residents  of  the  area  in  which  they  were  interviewed.  This  was  accomplished 
by  asicing  them  where  they  came  from  before  arriving  in  the  county.  Responses  were 
collapsed  into  the  following  categories:  any  Ohio  county,  states  screen t  to  Ohio,  all 
other  states*  and  aU  other  countries.  Results  showed  that  non-urban  homeless  people 
(49.6%)  were  much  more  likely  to  have  originated  fh>m  another  Ohio  county  than  urban 
(30.3%)  homeless  people.  Qy  contrastt  uriMui  homeless  people  (65.2%)  were  more  likely  to 
have  come  fh>m  another  state,  than  was  the  case  for  non-urban  homeless  people  (48.9%). 
TTiis  may  suggest  that  uriMui  homeless  people  are  migrating  to  Ohio  and  remaining,  whQe 
non-urban  homeless  people  tend  to  both  originate  and  remain  here.  See  Table  U8  for  an 
explanation  of  where  respondents  came  from. 

Table  U8 ' 

Where  Non-Permanent  Resident  Respondents  Lived 
Prior  to  Coming  to  this  County 


WHERE 


URBAN 
Number  % 


NON-URBAN 
Number    % 


TOTAL 
Number    % 


Another  Ohio  county 

138    30.3 

67 

49.6 

205 

34.7 

Pennsylvania 

25      5.5 

9 

34 

West  Virginia 

20      4.4 

27 

Kentucky 

34      7.5 

39 

Indiana 

14      3.1 

16 

Michigan 

31       6.8 

36 

Other  sUtes 

173     37.9 

38 

28.1 

211 

35.7 

Other  countries 

4      0.9 

4 

No  answer 

17       3.7 

19 

Total 

456  100.1 

135 

100.0 

591 

100.1 

Urban  and  non-urban  homeless  people  differed  when  asked  why  they  had  chosen  to  come 
to  the  county  where  they  were  interviewed.  Urban  homeless  people  (22.1%)  were  much 
more  likely  to  have  moved  to  the  county  to  look  for  work  than  were  non-urban  people 
(8.1%),  whQe  non-urban  homeless  people  (43.7%)  were  more  likely  to  have  moved  to  be 
near  friends  and  relatives  than  urban  people  (19.7%).  These  findings  indicate  that  Jobs,  at 
least  in  Ohio,  may  be  perceived  to  be  more  readily  available  in  urban  than  non-urban 
areas.  Additionally,  non-urban  homeless  people  appear  to  require  or  utilize  family 
networks  for  help  more  so  than  urban  people.  See  Table  U9. 
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TibleU9 
Reason  for  Non-Permanent  Residents  Coming  to  County 


REASON 

URBAN 

NON- 

URBAN 

TOTAL 

Numbei 

'    % 

Numbei 

'    %      Number    % 

T6  live  with  relative  or  friend 

90 

19.7 

43.7 

149 

25.2 

TV)  look  for  a  Job 

101 

22.1 

8.1 

112 

19.0 

Other  reasons 

63 

13.8 

17.8 

14.7 

Just  another  stop  whfle  passing  through 

48 

10.5 

9.6 

10.3 

TV)  take  a  Job 

40 

8.9 

B.  B 

For  public  sleeping  shelters 

30 

2.2 

9.0 

Lived  here  before 

25 

6.7 

5.  B 

For  social  service  programs 

8 

0.7 

1.5 

T6  go  to  school 

9 

0.0 

1.5 

Heard  you  could  get  on  welfare 

4 

1.5 

1 .  u 

For  community  kitchens 

4 

0.0 

0.7 

Less  police  hassle 

2 

0.0 

0.4 

No  answer 

Jl 

IiH. 

0.7 

33 

5.6 

TV)U1 

456 

100.0 

13S 

99.9 

591 

100.0 

Bni^oyiBeataiMltieone 

Respondents  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  had  worked  during  the  last  month.  Of  the 
urban  respondents,  22.2  percent  reported  having  worked  as  compared  to  35.4  percent  from 
non-urban  areas  (average  of  42.7  percent  of  the  mixed  county  respondents  and  26.7 
percent  of  the  rural  respondents).  TTiis  may  be  explained  in  that  Jobs  may  be  more  readily 
available  in  non-urban  areas,  non-urban  people  may  have  to  work  because  of  the  absence 
of  other  alternatives  (e.g.  shelters,  missions),  or  non-urban  families  and  friends  may  insist 
on  homeless  relatives  working. 

Those  who  reported  having  worked  during  the  past  month  were  asked  to  indicate  what 
kinds  of  Jobs  they  held.  Nearly  one-third  (32.8%)  of  those  non-urban  respondents  held 
permanent  full-time  Jobs  as  compared  to  about  one-fifth  (21.7%)  of  urban  respondents.  By 
contrast,  urban  respondents  (40.6%)  tended  to  hold  day  labor  Jobs,  whUe  non-urban 
respondents  (19.4%)  had  not.  Urban  (22.3%)  and  non-urban  (29.8%)  differences  were  small 
for  temporary  Jobs.  These  findings  may  reflect  the  fact  that  in  cities,  many  organizations 
offer  day  Jobs  to  homeless  people,  a  resource  which  may  not  exist  in  non-urban  areas.  See 
Table  UIO. 

Table  UIO 

Type  of  Work  Done  by  Those  Who  Had  Worked 
in  the  Past  Month 


TYPE 


URBAN  NON-URBAN  TOTAL 

Number    %  Number    %        Number     % 


Day  labor 

40.6 

13 

19.4 

84 

34.7 

Permanent,  full-time 

21.7 

22 

32.8 

60 

24.8 

Temporary  Job 

22.3 

20 

29.8 

39 

24.4 

Permanent,  part-time 

8.6 

9 

13.4 

24 

9.9 

Other 

5.7 

3 

4.5 

13 

5.4 

No  answer 

1.1 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.8 

Total 

175 

100.0 

67 

99.9 

242 

100.0 
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Urtan/Bon-urban  homelass  people  dkl  not  <fiflisr  in  the  extent  to  which  they  had  e^^er  held 
a  Joh.  Cloee  to  nine  out  of  tan  in  both  whan  (8S.8%)  and  non-urban  (93.6%)  groiva 
reported  havinf  worked  aometinM  dorinff  thefr  adnit  Ilvas. 


Thoae  who  have  not  worked  in  the  past  month  but  who  have  held  Jobs  dorins  their  adalt 
UfeUne  were  asked  in  what  year  they  Uat  worked.  Nearly  one-third  (33.8%)  of  the  urban 
respondents,  and  one-half  (5^5%)  of  the  non-orben  homelAss  people,  worked  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  (sinee  1983X  If  the  time  interval  is  inereased  to  include  the  last  six 
years  (sinee  1978),  then  72.2  pereent  of  the  urban  homeless  sample  and  8^S  pereent  of  the 
B  sample  worked.  SaeTMbleUll. 


TMbleUll 

Tear  Imt  Worked  for  Thoee  Who  Have  Not  Worked 
Durinff  the  Past  Month 

TEAR 

URdAN 
Number    % 

NON-URdAN 
Number    % 

TOTAL 
Number    % 

1983  to  1984 
1978  to  1982 
1989  to  1977 
1988  and  earlier 
No  answer 

Total 

189 

194 

78 

25 

37 

SOS 

33.8 

38.6 

1S.5 

S.O 

7.3 

100.0 

80 

33 

9 

6 
2 

110 

S4.S 

30.0 
8.2 
S.S 

1.8 

100.0 

229      37.4 

227  37.0 
87  14.2 
31  S.l 
39        8.3 

813     100.0 

Respondents  were  asked  why  the  job  they  last  held  had  ended.  Reasons  related  to  the 
company  (Job  temporary,  plant  cloains,  lay-off)  and  to  the  imSvidual  (fired,  quit,  health, 
sii>stance  abuse,  mental  health)  were  identified.  Urban  homeless  people  (38.9%)  were 
only  slightly  more  likely  to  have  lost  their  Jobs  for  a  company-related  reason  than  were 
non-urban  homeless  people  (32.8%).  See  Table  U12. 


Table  U12 


Reason  of  Formerly  Employed  Respondents 
for  Last  Job  Ending 


REASON 


URBAN 
Number    % 


NON-URBAN 
Number    % 


TOTAL 
Number    % 


Quit 

82 

16.3 

24 

21.8 

106 

17.3 

Temporary  Job 

82 

16.3 

18 

16.4 

100 

18.3 

Fired 

72 

14.3 

21 

19.1 

93 

1S.2 

Company  closed/moved 

54 

10.7 

8 

7.3 

82 

10.1 

Uid  off 

50 

10 

9.1 

80 

9.8 

Other  reasons 

48 

11 

10.0 

59 

9.6 

Poor  physical  health 

44 

13 

11.8 

57 

9.3 

Drinking/drugs 

32 

1 

0.9 

33 

5.4 

Poor  mental  health 

16 

3 

2.7 

19 

3.1 

Went  to  prison/jaQ 

9 

1 

0.9 

10 

1.6 

CETA  benefits  ended 

2 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.3 

No  answer 

12 

2.4 

0 

0.0 

12 

2.0 

Total 

503 

99.9 

110 

100.0 

613 

100.0 
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Qy  far,  the  major  reason  cited  by  homeless  people  for  not  working  involved  their  inability 
to  find  a  job.  However,  non-urban  people  (61.8%)  were  much  more  lllcely  to  have  had  this 
difficulty,  than  were  urban  people  (43.9%).  See  Table  U13. 


Table  U13 


Reason  of  Formerly  Employed  Respondents 
for  Not  Worldng  Now 


URBAN 
Number    % 


NON-URBAN        TOTAL 
Number  %       Number  % 


REASON 


Looked,  but  cannot  find  work 

221 

43.9 

68 

61.8 

289 

47.1 

Disabled/cannot  work 

109 

21.7 

18 

16.4 

127 

20.7 

Other  reasons 

48 

9.5 

7.3 

Plan  to  look  for  work 

31 

0.  z 

2.7 

Do  not  want  to  work 

27 

5.4 

1.8 

Do  not  feel  rea<|y  to  work 

25 

5.0 

3.6 

T6  stay  home  with  children 

14 

Z.8 

4.5 

Alcohol/drug  problem 

9 

1.8 

0.0 

Do  not  know  where  to  look  for  work 

8 

1.0 

0.0 

Do  not  want  to  lose  benefits 

3 

0.6 

0.9 

Do  not  need  to  work 

3 

0.6 

0.0 

Poor  education 

3 

u.o 

0.0 

No  answer 

-1 

0.4 

0.9 

T6U1 

503 

100.1 

110 

99.9 

613 

99.9 

Almost  two-thirds  (63.5%)  of  those  in  the  study  reported  having  had  income  during  the 
past  month.  Non-urban  respondents  (79.4%)  were  much  more  likely  to  have  reported 
income  than  urban  respondents  (59.8%). 

In  order  to  explain  differences  among  those  homeless  people  in  urban/non-urban  popula- 
tions who  reported  having  income,  they  were  asked  from  what  source  they  received 
income.  Few  differences  were  observed  across  groups.  Urban  homeless  people  were  more 
likely  to  cite  welfare  and  social  security  as  their  primary  source  of  income,  whereas  non- 
urban  homeless  respondents  were  more  likely  to  report  income  from  earnings  as  their 
primary  source  of  funds  during  the  past  month.  Homeless  people  receive  relatively  little 
from  family  and  friends,  charity,  pensions,  missions  and  shelter  work,  and  blood  banks. 
See  Table  U14. 
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Tible  U14 

Primary  Income  Source  for  Respondents  Who  Had  Income 
in  the  Past  Month 


SOURCE 


URBAN 
Number    % 


NON-URBAN 
Number 


TOTAL 
%    Number 


Welfare 

181 

38.3 

52 

34.7 

233 

37.5 

Earnings 

120 

25.4 

47 

31.3 

167 

26.8 

Social  Security 

100 

21.2 

24 

16.0 

124 

19.9 

Other  sources 

15 

3.4 

Famfly/flriends 

10 

3.1 

Reftised  to  disclose 

14 

2.3 

Pension 

2.1 

Charity 

10 

1.8 

Mission/shelter  work 

1.4 

Giving  blood 

1.4 

No  answer 

2 

0.3 

ToUl 

472 

99.9 

150 

100.1 

622 

100.0 

Social  Service  UsMe 

Homeless  people  were  asked  about  their  use  of  shelters,  community  mental  health 
centers,  soup  kitchens,  hospital  emergency  rooms,  welfare  or  general  relief,  and  shelters 
for  battered  women.  No  substantial  urban/non-urban  differences  were  observed  in  the  use 
of  community  mental  health  centers  (11.5%  and  14.8%  respectively)  or  hospital  emergen- 
cy rooms  (23.3%  and  29.6%  respectively). 

Differences  were  observed  in  the  use  of  other  services.  Because  of  shelter  availabUity  in 
cities,  urban  homeless  people  (64.0%),  were  more  likely  to  use  them  than  were  non-urban 
people  (24.3%).  Similarly,  again  because  of  availability,  urban  homeless  people  (67.2%) 
are  much  more  likely  to  take  meals  from  soup  kitchens  than  non-urban  homeless  people 
(33.8%).  By  contrast,  non-urban  homeless  people  (61.4%)  received  welfare  and  general 
relief  payments  to  a  greater  extent  than  urban  homeless  people  (40.4%).  One  potential 
explanation  may  be  that  non-urban  people  may  be  more  able  to  establish  an  address  as 
required  by  the  Welfare  system  than  would  be  the  ease  with  city  dwellers,  given  the 
hitter  proportion  of  non-urban  homeless  people  in  close  contact  with  friendi  or  relatives. 
Finally,  women  who  are  homeless  in  the  city  (18.6%)  tend  to  use  battered  women's 
shelters  more  than  their  non-urban  counterparts  (4.0%).  Once  more,  the  availability  of 
these  shelters  primarily  in  urban  areas  would  appear  to  be  a  factor.  See  Table  U15. 
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Tible  UlS 
3ociAl  Service  Usage 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 


URBAN 
Number  % 


NON-URBAN  TOTAL 

Number  %        Number  % 


Community  kitchens 

S31 

67.2 

64 

33.8 

595 

60.8 

Shelters 

506 

64.0 

46 

24.3 

552 

56.4 

Welfare/general  relief 

319 

40.4 

116 

61.4 

435 

44.4 

Hospital  emergency  rooms 

184 

23.3 

56 

29.6 

240 

24.5 

Shelters  for  battered  women 

21 

18.6 

2 

4.0 

23 

12.4 

Community  mental  health  centers 

91 

11.5 

28 

14.8 

119 

12.2 

Obtaining  food  is  a  major  concern  of  homeless  people.  When  aslced  where  they  took  their 
meal8»  urban  and  non-urban  responses  did  not  differ  with  regard  to  restaurants,  food 
pantries*  dumpsters,  trash,  vending  machines,  stealing,  shelters,  and  families.  Major 
differences  appeared  in  the  following  wayst  urban  respondents  (51%)  were  much  more 
likely  to  use  soup  kitchens  than  were  non-urban  respondents  (11.6%,  the  average  of  17.5 
percent  of  the  mixed  county  respondents  and  4.7  percent  of  rural  respondents).  This 
reflects,  in  part,  the  availability  of  soup  kitchen  facilities  in  urban  areas  and  the 
existence  of  other  alternatives  in  non-urban  areas.  One  alternative  appears  to  be  the 
capacity  of  non-urban  homeless  people  (30.2%)  to  purchase  food  ffom  grocery  stores  for 
their  own  preparation,  and  the  incapacity  of  urban  homeless  people  (13.4%)  to  do  the 
same.  As  an  alternative,  obtaining  handouts  for  non-urban  homeless  people  (22.2%)  is 
more  prevalent  than  it  is  for  urban  homeless  people  (9.5%).  See  Table  U16. 


Table  U16 


Primary  Source  of  Meals 


PRIMARY  FOOD  SOURCE 

URBAN 
Number    % 

NON- 

Number 

URBAN 
% 

TOTAL 
Number  % 

Community  kitchen 

403 

51.0 

22 

11.6 

425     43.4 

Buy  at  store;  cook  one's  own 

106 

13.4 

57 

30.2 

163     16.6 

Handouts 

75 

9.5 

42 

22.2 

117     12.0 

Restaurant 

57 

7.2 

11 

5.8 

68       6.9 

FamOy  and  firiends 

33 

4.2 

16 

8.5 

49       5.0 

Other  sources 

38 

4.8 

8 

4.2 

46       4.7 

Missions/shelters 

29 

3.7 

5 

2.6 

34       3.5 

Food  pantry;  cook  one's  own 

14 

1.8 

13 

6.9 

27       2.8 

Do  without 

18 

2.3 

9 

4.8 

27       2.8 

Dumpsters;  trash 

11 

1.4 

4 

2.1 

15       1.5 

Vending  machines 

1 

0.1 

1 

0.5 

2       0.2 

Stealing 

2 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

2       0.2 

No  answer 

3 

0.4 

1 

0.5 

4       0.4 

Total 

790 

100.0 

189 

99.9 

979  100.0 
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f^ywhirtfte  HnipttiBiatloii 

When  asked  about  having  been  hospitalized  for  emotional  or  mental  health  problems* 
urban  (30.6%)  and  noB-arben  (27%)  homeless  people  differed  little  in  their  responses. 
Nearly  three  in  ten  homeless  people  had  been  hospiUlized. 

Among  those  who  indicated  that  they  had  been  hospitalized  (N3293),  several  urban/non- 
urban  differences  were  apparent  concerning  types  of  hospitalization.  Urban  homeless 
people  (7.6%)  were  more  likely  to  have  been  hospitalized  by  the  Veteran's  Administration 
than  were  non-urban  homeless  people  (2.6%).  This  might  be  explained  because  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  veterans  in  the  urban  (33.4%)  than  non-urban  (24.3%)  sample.  Qy 
contrast,  non-urban  homeless  people  (15.3%)  were  more  likely  to  have  been  hospitalized  in 
a  general  or  private  hospital  than  urban  people  (12.7%).  This  may  be  the  result  of  the 
absence  of  other  Undi  of  facilities.  TVeatment  in  a  state  psychiatric  hospital  was  more 
prevalent  among  urban  homeless  people  (19.6%)  than  among  non-urban  (13.2%).  See  Table 
U17  for  a  description  of  psychiatric  hospiUlization. 

Trt)leU17 
Psychiatric  Hospitalization 
URBAN 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Number  % 


NON-URBAN 
Number    % 


TOTAL 
Number  % 


Never  been  hospitalized 

Been  hospitalized 
(Veteran's  hospital) 
(Qeneral  hospital) 
(State  hospital) 

No  I 


137 
51 
(  5 
(29 
(25 
1 


72.5 
27.0 

2.6) 
15.3) 
13.2) 

0.5 


673 
293 
(60 
a29 

aoo 

13 
979 


68.7 
29.9 

6.1) 
13.2) 
18.4) 

1.3 


Total  790     99.9  189     100.0  979     99.9 

*  Hospitalized  siibtotab  do  not  add  to  the  percentages  listed  as  "Been 
hospitalized"  because  some  respondents  have  had  hospitalizations  in  more 
ttian  one  type  of  setting. 

No  urban/non-urben  differences  were  noted  concerning  the  number  of  times  hospitalized 
for  those  ever  hospitalized  in  a  state  psychiatric  facility.  The  mean  number  of  times 
hospitalized  was  3.7  for  urban  respondents  and  3.4  for  non-urban  respondents.  The  median 
number  of  times  hospitalized  was  two  for  each  group.  See  Table  U18. 

Table  U18 

Number  of  Times  Hospitalized  for  Those  Ever 
HospiUlized  in  a  State  Psychiatric  FaciUty 


TIMES                           URBAN 
HOSPITALIZED          Number  % 

NON-URBAN 
Number  % 

TOTAL 
Number    % 

one 
two 
3-4 

5-6 

7  or  more 

No  answer 

62     40.0 
24    15.5 
23     14.8 
16     10.3 
18     11.6 
12       7.7 

8      32.0 
5       20.0 
4       16.0 

2  8.0 

3  12.0 
3       12.0 

70      38.9 
29      16.1 
27       15.0 
18       10.0 
21       11.7 
15         8.3 

TbUl 

155     99.9 

25     100.0 

180     100.0 

Mean  number  of  times 
Median  number  of  ti  mes 

3.7 
2.0 

3.4 
2.0 

3.7 
2.0 
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Table  U19  shows  the  year  in  which  homeless  people  were  last  released  from  a  state 
psychiatric  hospitaL  Because  of  the  small  sample  of  non-urt>an  respondents,  results  should 
be  treated  with  caution.  However,  in  both  urban  and  non-urtMUi  populations,  almost  one- 
half  (45.2%  and  48%  respectively)  were  released  within  the  past  two  years.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  (22.5%)  of  the  urban  sample  and  one-third  (32.0%)  of  the  non-urban  sample  who  had 
a  state  psychiatric  hospitalization  were  released  in  1978  or  earlier. 

Tibbie  U19 

Year  Last  Released  for  Those  Ever  Hospitalized 
in  a  State  Psychiatric  Hospital 

URBAN  NON-URBAN  TOTAL 


^^^ Number  %  Number  % Number    % 


1984  - 1983 

70 

45.2 

12 

48.0 

82 

45.5 

1982-1981 

23 

14.8 

0.0 

23 

12.8 

1980  - 1979 

12 

7.7 

2> 

8.0    . 

14 

7.8 

1978  .  1970 

23 

14.8 

24.0 

29 

16.1 

1969  or  before 

12 

7.7 

8.0 

14 

7.8 

No  answer 

IS 

9.7 

12.0 

18 

10.0 

ToUl 

15S 

99.9 

2S 

100.0 

180 

100.0 

Reported  living  arrangements  after  release  from  hospitals,  after  psychiatric  treatment 
was  received,  also  yielded  urban/hon-urban  differences:  urban  discharges  (19.3%)  were 
much  less  Ulcely  to  be  released  to  families  than  were  non-urban  discharges  (48.0%).  This 
may  indicate  the  absence  of  strong  famfly  ties  among  urban  homeless  people.  Unlilce  non- 
urban  people  (4%),  urban  people  (12.2%)  were  more  Ulcely  to  be  released  to  their  own 
home  or  apartment.  Similarities  were  also  observed.  Discharges  to  group  homes  and 
hoteb/moteb  were  common  for  both  urban  and  non-urt>an  populations.  A  difference  was 
noted  in  the  lack  of  living  arrangements  after  discharge  for  urban  people  (36.8%)  as 
compared  to  non-urban  (24%)  homeless  people,  however,  this  may  be  the  result  of  the 
small  sample  size  rather  than  a  valid  difference.  For  the  108  respondents  who  said 
arrangements  were  made  for  them,  95  (88.0%)  said  that  they  went  to  that  arranged  place 
to  live.  Urban  and  non-urban  respondents  were  nearly  identical  in  percentages— 87.6  and 
89.5,  respectively.  See  Table  U20  for  a  description  of  reported  living  arrangements  for 
respondents  released  from  state  psychiatric  hospitals. 


Table  U20 

Reported  Living  Arrangements  for  Respondents 

Released  from  State  HospiUlization 

RELEASED  TO 

UftfiAN 

Number  % 

NON-URfiAN 
Number  % 

TOTAL 
Number  % 

No  arrangements  were  made 

57 

36.8 

6 

24.0 

63     35.0 

FamQy 

30 

19.3 

12 

48.0 

42     23.3 

Other  arrangements 

18 

11.6 

3 

12.0 

21     11.6 

Own  apartment  or  house 

19 

12.2 

1 

4.0 

20     11.1 

Group  home 

16 

10.3 

2 

8.0 

18     10.0 

Hotel/motel 

6 

3.9 

1 

4.0 

7       3.9 

No  answer 

9 

5.8 

0 

0.0 

9       5.0 

Total 

155 

99.9 

25 

100.0 

180     99.9 

Arrangements  were  made  (N^IOS) 

Went  to  the  place  arranged  for  them 

(N«95) 

78 

87.6 

17 

89.5 

95     88.0 
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When  the  180  respoadents  who  had  been  in  state  peyehiatrie  hospitals  were  aslted  about 
referrals  to  community  mental  health  centers,  a  total  of  100  (55.5%)  said  that  they  had 
been  referred.  However,  non^irban  homeless  people  (78%)  were  more  likely  to  report 
being  referred  to  a  community  mental  health  center  than  was  the  case  for  urban  homeless 
people  (52.6%).  This  suggests  that  the  referral  networks  in  non-urban  areu  may  be  more 
efficient  than  those  in  cities. 

Homeless  people  in  non-urban  areas  (83.4%)  reported  a  higher  rate  of  contacting  a 
community  mental  health  center  than  did  homeless  people  in  cities  (8S.1%).  See  Tible 
U21. 


TibleU21 

Conuct  with  a  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
for  Those  Referred 

TYPE  OF  CONTACT 

URBAN 
Number  % 

NON-URBAN 
Number  % 

TOTAL 
Number    % 

I  contacted  them 
They  contacted  me 
No  conUct 
No  answer 

Tbtel 

43      53.1 

11      13.6 

25      30.8 

2        2.5 

81     100.0 

13    88.4 

1      5.3 

4    21.0 

1      5.?, 

19  100.0 

58      58.0 

12      12.0 

29      29.0 

3        3.0 

100    100.0 

When  asked  how  they  would  feel  about  returning  to  a  stete  hospiui  if  they  were  having 
emotional  problems  again,  no  urban/non-urben  differences  were  founds  nearly  ono'^lf 
(52.9%  and  52%  respecUvely)  said  they  did  not  wish  to  return.  See  Tubto  U22. 

TiybleU22 

Feelings  about  Returning  to  a  Stete  Hospitel 
by  Thoee  Ever  Hospitellzed 


FEELINGS 


URBAN             NON-URBAN  TOTAL 

Number    % [fyfftbf r  % yuiftbff  % 


Not  want  to  go  back 
Not  mind  going  back 
Uketogobaek 

Would  go  back  for  shelter 
Total 

82 

43 

20 
9 

1 
-i 
199 

92.9 

27.7 

12.9 

3.2 

9.8 

M 

199.9 

13      52.9 
9      32.9 

2        9.9 
2        8.8 

9        9.9 
9      .9.9 

2$    199.9 

99    52.9 
91     29.3 

22     12.2 
7      3.9 
1       9.8 

189  199.9 

SoeialHeCwoA 

More  noQ-ortmn  homeless  persons  (43.4%)  asld  they  had  relatives  they  eould  eount  on  men 
<fid  urban  homeleas  persons  (34.2%),  while  42.9  percent  of  the  totel  respondents  sski  they 
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had  relatives,  but  that  they  could  not  count  on  them  for  help.  More  urban  homeless 
persons  said  that  they  had  no  relatives  than  did  homeless  respondents  in  non-urban 
counties  (22.5%  vs.  9.5%).  See  Table  U23. 

TibleU23 

"Do  you  have  relatives  you  can  count  on  for  help?" 

PMDnM«v  URBAN  NON-URBAN  TOTAL 

RESFOWSB Humber    %  Number    %  Number    % 


Yes 

270 

34.2 

No,  can*t  count  on 

330 

41.8 

No,  no  relatives 

178 

22.S 

No  answer 

12 

1.5 

82 

43.4 

3S2 

36.0 

89 

47.1 

419 

42.8 

18 

9.5 

196 

20.0 

0 

0.0 

12 

1.2 

Tbtal  790     100.0  189     100.0  979     100.0 


TTiere  were  differences  between  urban  and  non-^irban  homeless  people  in  terms  of  when 
they  last  saw  their  relatives.  Non-urban  homeless  people  have  more  contact  with 
relatives  than  urban  homeless  people.  Almost  60  percent  of  non-urban  homeless  people 
had  had  contact  with  relatives  within  the  past  seven  days,  compared  to  only  37.7  percent 
of  urban  homeless  people.  See  Tible  U24. 

TibleU24 

Time  Since  Contact  with  Relatives 
for  Those  Who  Have  Relatives 


DAYS 

URBAN 

NON-tMAli 

TOTAL 

Number    % 

Number    % 

Number    % 

1-7 

226 

37.7 

101 

59.1 

327       42.4 

8-30 

119 

19.8 

2S 

14.6 

144       18.7 

31-90 

12.5 

12 

7.0 

87       11.3 

91  -  180 

6.0 

6 

3.5 

42         5.4 

181  -  365 

6.2 

9 

5.3 

46         6.0 

366  or  more 

13.2 

14 

8.2 

93       12.1 

No  answer 

28 

4.7 

4 

2.3 

32         4.1 

ToUl 

600 

100.1 

171 

100.0 

771     100.0 

Mean  number  of  days 

m.9 

1 

L69.9 

284.5 

Median  number  of  days 

14.0 

4.0 

14.0 

However,  when  urban  and  rural  respondents  who  had  had  no  contact  with  relatives  within 
the  past  thirty  days  were  asked  why  not,  no  differences  among  reasons  were  found. 

Respondents  who  had  not  had  contact  with  their  relatives  during  the  past  month  were 
asked  the  major  reason  for  such  infrequent  contact.  No  substantial  urban/non-urban 
differences  were  noted.  See  T^le  U25. 
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Table  U25 

Reasons  for  Infjrequent  Contact  with  Relatives 
for  Tboae  Who  Have  Not  Had  Contact  for  More  Than  One  Month 

n«.-nM«  URBAN        NON-URBAN      TOTAL 
»g^^^"» Number  %      Number  %      Number    % 

No  desire  to  maintain  relationship 

Relatives  do  not  want  to  see  me 

Relatives  do  not  live  nearby 

They  would  not  help 

Other  reasons 

rm  ashamed  of  current  situation 

It  has  been  too  long  since  rve  seen  them 

Do  not  know  where  they  are 

They  cannot  help  me/they  need  help  too 

No  transportation 

No  answer  

Tbtal  227     99.9         41       99.9       268     100.0 

More  non-urtMui  homeless  people  (57.1%)  than  urban  homeless  people  (37.1%)  said  they  had 
fjriendi  they  could  count  on  for  help.  Similarly,  only  12.7  percent  of  non-urban  homeless 
people  said  they  have  no  fHendi  as  compared  to  30.1  percent  of  urban  homeless  people. 
TYils  would  indicate  that  non-urban  homeless  people  have  a  more  intimate  social  network 
of  fHendi  than  urban  homeless  people.  See  Table  U26. 


SO 

22.0 

12 

29.3 

62 

23.1 

46 

20.3 

21.9 

55 

20.S 

20.7 

19.5 

55 

20.5 

12.3 

14.6 

34 

12.7 

20 

12 

10  . 

4 

3 

1 

11 

12 

Tible  U26 
"Do  you  hav»  friends  you  can  count  on  for  help 

>?" 

RESPONSE 

URBAN 
Number    % 

NON-URdAN 
Number    % 

tOTAL 
Number    % 

Tes 

No,  can*t  count  on 
No,  no  friends 
No  answer 

Tbtal 

293      37.1 

251       31.8 

238      30.1 

8        1.0 

790     100.0 

108      57.1 

56      29.6 

24      12.7 

1        0.5 

189      99.9 

401      41.0 

307      31.4 

262       26.8 

9        0.9 

979     100.1 

However,  no  differences  across  groups  were  noted  when  respondents  who  indicated  they 
did  have  fHendi  were  asked  if  they  had  enough  close  friendk  A  little  over  one-half  of 
each  group  said  they  thought  they  had  enough  close  friendk  See  Table  U27. 


Table  U27 
"Do  you  have  enough  close  fHends?** 

RESPONSE 

URBAN 
Number    % 

NON-URBAN 
Number  % 

TOTAL 
Number    % 

Yes 
No 
No  answer 

Total 

292       53.8 
241       44.4 

10         1.8 

543     100.0 

90     54.5 

74     44.8 

1       0.6 

165     99.9 

382       54.0 
315       44.5 

11         1.5 

708     100.0 
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Non-urban  homeless  persons  seem  to  have  a  littte  more  frequent  contact  with  friends  than 
uriMui  homeless  people.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  non-urban  respondents  said  they  had 
had  contact  within  the  last  seven  days  versus  69.1  percent  of  the  urban  respondents.  See 
Table  U28. 

Table  U28 

Time  Since  Contact  with  Friendi  for  TTiose 
Who  Have  Friendi 


DAYS 


URBAN 
Number    % 


NON-URBAN 
Number    % 


TOTAL 
Number    % 


1-7 

37S      69.1 

127 

77.0 

502       70.9 

8-30 

56      10.3 

12 

7.3 

68         9.6 

31-90 

4.8 

31         4.4 

91  - 180 

1.8 

17         2.4 

181  -  36S 

3.6 

19        2.7 

366  or  more 

2.4 

23        3.2 

No  answer 

43        7.9 

s 

3.0 

48         6.8 

Tbtal 

S43     100.0 

165 

99.9 

708     100.0 

Mean  number  of  days 

91.6 

16.3 

80.5 

Median  number  of  days       1 . 0 

1.0 

1.0 

Plcraieal  Health  Problems 

Overall,  30.7  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  current  medical  problems.  When  the 
urban/non-urban  rate  was  compared,  there  were  no  differences  (31%  and  29.6%  respec- 
tively). However,  when  the  three  county  types  were  examined,  differences  were  found 
(rates  of  31%  in  uri>an  counties,  20.4%  in  mixed  counties,  and  41%  in  rural  counties). 

When  people  were  aslced  whether  they  had  health  problems  needing  medical  assistance,  no 
systematic  urban/non-urban  differences  were  observed.  See  Table  U29. 
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Tiyble  U29 
Physical  Health  Problems 


PROBLEM                          ^, 

URBAN 

NON-UR^Al* 

TOfAL 

umber 

%       Number 

%      Number 

% 

Beported  no  physical  problems 

536 

67.8 

133 

70.4 

669 

68.3 

Reported  ph^cal  problems 

245 

31.0 

56 

29.6 

301 

30.7 

m-defined  conditions 

(70) 

(8.9) 

(19) 

(10.0) 

(89) 

(9.1) 

Arthritis,  rheumatism  and  other 

(38) 

(4.8) 

(11) 

(5.8) 

(49) 

(5.0) 

Injury  and  Poisoning 

(38) 

(4.8) 

(  4) 

(2.1) 

(42) 

(4.3) 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulatory 
system 

(33) 

(4.2) 

(  5) 

(2.6) 

(38) 

(3.9) 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and 

sense  organs 
Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system 

(27) 

(3.4) 

(  7) 

(3.7) 

(34) 

(3.5) 

(24) 

(3.0) 

(  6) 

(3.2) 

(30) 

(3.1) 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system 

(21) 

(2.7) 

(  7) 

(3.7) 

(28) 

(2.9) 

Bye  Problems 

(18) 

(2.3) 

(  4) 

(2.1) 

(22) 

(2.2) 

Endocrine  and  nutritional  disorders 

(14) 

(1.8) 

(  4) 

(2.1) 

(18) 

(1.8) 

Dental  Problems 

(14) 

(1.8) 

(  2) 

(1.0) 

(16) 

(1.6) 

Infections  and  parasitic  disorders 

(  8) 

(1.0) 

(  3) 

(1.6) 

(11) 

(1.1) 

Neoplasms  (cancer  and  benign  tumors) 

(  7) 

(0.9) 

(  3) 

(1.6) 

(10) 

(1.0) 

Diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  system 

(  6) 

(0.7) 

(  4) 

(2.1) 

(10) 

(1.0) 

Pregnancy 

(  6) 

(0.7) 

(  3) 

(1.6) 

(  9) 

(0.9) 

Diseases  of  the  blood 

(  6) 

(0.7) 

(  2) 

(1.0) 

(  8) 

(0.8) 

Alcoholism 

(  6) 

(0.7) 

(  0) 

(0.0) 

(  6) 

(0.6) 

Diseases  of  the  sicin 

(  4) 

(0.5) 

(  0) 

(0.0) 

(  4) 

(0.4) 

No  answer 

(  2) 

(0.2) 

(  2) 

(1.0) 

(  4) 

(0.4) 

No  answer 

9 

1.1 

0 

0.0 

9 

JjI 

Tbtel 

790 

100.0 

189 

100.0 

979 

99.9 

Note: 


Subtoteb  for  types  of  problems  do  not  add  to  "Reported  physical  problems'* 
because  127  respondents  indicated  they  had  two  problems. 


Respondents  were  aslced  if  they  had  telcen  any  drugs  or  medications  in  the  past  month,  and 
if  so,  whether  these  had  been  prescribed  by  a  doctor.  Only  about  one-third  of  either  the 
urban  (31.9%)  or  non-urban  (33.3%)  homeless  people  reported  having  taken  any  drugs 
Airing  the  past  month.  Of  those  talcing  drugs*  urban  (67.3%)  respondents  were  less  likely 
to  have  taken  prescribed  drugs  than  non-urban  respondente  (66.7%).  Few  of  those  taking 
drugs  reported  experiencing  a  problem:  only  14.7  percent  of  the  urban  respondents  and 
15.9  percent  of  the  non-urban  sample  had  trouble.  See  Table  U30. 
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Table  U30 
Usage  of  Drugs  and  Medications  Within  the  Past  Month 

USAGE  CATEGORY  ^^^^^^        NON-URBAN         TOTAT 

USAGE  CATEGORY Number    %      Number    %      Number    % 


Use  drugs  or  medications  (Ns979) 
Yes 

252 

31.9 

63 

33.3 

315^ 

32.2 

No 

532 

67.3 

126 

66.7 

658 

67.2 

No  answer 

6 

0.8 

0 

0.0 

6 

0.6 

Total 

790 

100.0 

189 

100.0 

979 

100.0 

If  used  druss/medieations  (Ns315) 

A.  Drugs/medications  are  prescribed 
Yes 

172 

68.3 

49 

77.8 

221 

70.2 

No 

64 

25.4 

13 

20.6 

77 

24.4 

Some  were;  some  weren't 
No  answer 

14 
2 

5.6 
0.8 

1 
0 

1.6 
0.0 

15 
2 

4.8 
0.6 

Total 

252 

100.1 

63 

100.0 

315 

100.0 

B.  ThHible  with  drugs/medications 
Yes 

37 

14.7 

10 

15.9 

47 

14.9 

No 

199 

79.0 

51 

81.0 

250 

79.4 

No  answer 

Ji 

6.3 

J^ 

3.1 

18 

5.7 

ToUl 

252 

100.0 

63 

100.0 

315 

100.0 

Respondents  were  asked  about  their  drinking  behavior  during  the  past  month.  Slightly  less 
than  half  of  urban  (44.2%)  and  non-urban  respondents  (48.7%)  reported  drinking  **some^ 
however,  nearly  twice  as  many  urban  (21.3%)  as  non-urban  respondents  (10.6%)  reported 
they  had  been  drinking  a  lot.  See  Table  U31. 

Table  U31 

Reported  Drinking  During  the  Past  Month 

AMOUNT  OF                  URBAN                  NON-URBAN  TOTAL 

DRINKING  Number    % Number    % Number  % 


Some 

349 

44.2 

92 

48.7 

441 

45.0 

A  lot 

168 

21.3 

20 

10.6 

188 

19.2 

Not  at  aU 

268 

33.9 

77 

40.7 

345 

35.2 

No  answer 

5 

0.6 

0 

0.0 

5 

0.5 

Total 

790 

100.0 

189 

100.0 

979 

99.9 

Urban  (28.1%)  homeless  people  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  report  seeking  help  for  a 
drinking  problem  than  non-urban  people  (20.1%).  This  may  be  the  result  of  service 
avaUabUity  in  urban  versus  non-urban  areas.  See  Table  U32. 
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These  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  surprisinfi^ly  large  percentage  of  homeless 
people  rate  their  general  well-being  as  relatively  good,  despite  their  circumstances. 
However,  comparative  data  on  these  same  two  items  from  two  samples  of  2,183  people  in 
five  rural  southern  Ohio  counties  (see  Tables  S33  and  S34  in  the  Statewide  Report) 
indicate  that  the  general  population  rates  its  mental  health  as  being  substantially  better 
than  does  the  homeless  population. 
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TTPBS  OF  HOMBLESniESS  COM PARBONS 

A  major  eoneem  of  this  study  was  to  focus  on  the  many  varieties  of  homelessnesSf  not  just 
on  street  or  shelter  people,  as  has  been  done  in  numerous  other  studies.  The  primary 
reason  for  this  focus  was  the  assumption  that  homelessness  is  a  much  more  complicated 
problem  than  service  needs  for  those  on  the  street  and  in  shelters.  By  casting  the  net 
fairly  widely,  a  more  comprehensive  picture  can  be  developed. 

Homeless  people  may  be  elassifled  in  many  ways.  One  way  is  to  separate  people 
aeoording  to  cause  of  homelessness.  Tliis  would  involve  developing  categories  like 
psyehologieal  problems,  family  conflict,  unemployment,  natural  disasters,  etc.  Another 
way  is  to  focus  on  life-style  concerns.  Categories  here  might  be  those  that  appear  in  the 
popular  literature  such  as  the  hobo/vagabond/happy  wanderer,  street  people,  shelter 
people,  and  so  on.  There  are  others,  fin  this  survey,  homeless  people  were  separated  in 
the  initial  sampling  plan  on  the  basis  of  where  they  spent  the  previous  night  These 
locations  or  sites  were  categorized  according  to  the  "degree  of  exposure  to  the  elements" 
as  f ollowst 

e  No  shelter 

e  Automobile,  abandoned  building,  public  facility  (e.g.,  bus  station,  public  lobby,  etc.) 

e  Mission  or  shelter 

e  Cheap  motel  or  hotel  (e.g.,  single  room  only)  for  less  than  45  days 

e  Temporarily  with  fomUy  or  friends  for  less  than  45  days 

e  Other  unique  conditions 

Stratifying  the  sample  by  type  of  living  accommodation  made  it  possible  to  create  a 
represenUtive  picture  of  the  entire  homeless  popuUtlon,  and  also  allowed  for  an  analysis 
which  could  look  at  people  experiencing  different  kinds  of  problems— that  is,  Uving  in  an 
alleyway  versus  sUying  at  a  shelter,  or  being  shufned  ftx>m  reUtive  to  r«Utive. 

SSSLSSfiLSL! 


The  classificaUon  abofve  is  Umited  because  it  does  not  teke  into  account  that  people  may 
be  on  the  street  one  night  and  in  a  shelter  the  next.  In  order  to  derive  a  more  meaningAil 
ClassificaUon  for  purposes  of  this  analysis,  information  on  where  respondenu  slept  last 
night  was  combined  with  whether  they  had  used  a  shelter  or  mission  the  past  month  to 
yield  the  following  groupes 

e    Stiy  Pisopie:  THoee  who  had  limited  or  no  shelter  the  night  before  and  who  reported 
no  shelter  use  for  at  least  one  month. 

•    ^^^^V^  *"»«  w«»  ilept  In  a  shelter  the  night  before  or  who  reporUd  doing  so 
any  time  during  the  last  month.  ^r-  .» 


;r--TvrJ?Bte^   *"**•  •'•»  ftayed  in  a  cheap  hotel/motel  or  with  family  or  (rl9n^ 
the  night  before  and  who  had  not  stayed  at  a  shelter  during  the  past  month. 
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Results  of  the  analysis  showed  that  943  of  the  total  number  of  respondents  could  be 
classified  aecordinfi^  to  one  of  the  three  newly-defined  groupss  139  Street  People  (14.2%), 
562  Shelter  People  (57.4%),  and  242  Resource  People  (24.7%).  Thirty-six  people  could  not 
be  classified  under  this  scheme.  See  Teble  TIA. 

TebleTlA 

Definition  of  Three  Types  of  Homelessness* 

PLACE  SLEPT                     Stayed  in  a  Shelter  During  the  Past  Month 
LAST  NIGHT Yes No  No  Answer       Totol 


Limited  or  no  shelter 

147  ^ 

139  ^ 

2« 

288 

Missions,  shelters 

300  ^ 

11  ^ 

3* 

314 

Cheap  motels/hotels 

54  ^ 

116  ^ 

1* 

171 

Family  or  friends 

36  ^ 

126  ^ 

— 

162 

Unique  conditions 

14  ^ 

28  * 

— 

42 

No  answer 

1  * 

1   * 

jz- 

_2 

ToUl 

552 

421 

6 

979 

*    Total  number  of  people  classified  -  943 

1  aassified  as  Street  People  (N»139) 

2  aassified  as  Shelter  People  (N»562) 

3  aassified  as  Resource  People  (N»242) 

4  No  answers  or  could  not  be  classified  (Ns36) 

These  categories  seemed  to  measure  the  amount  of  resourcefulness,  the  type  of  individual 
or  personal  problems,  or  the  nature  of  preferences  among  homeless  people.  Some  caveats 
are  necessary.  Street  People,  as  defined  above,  have  the  highest  level  of  exposure  to  the 
environment.  Lack  of  shelter  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  following:  they  were  denied  a 
place  to  stay  because  of  limited  shelter  space;  their  preference  was  to  remain  away  from 
human  contact  or  social  services;  they  lack  friends  or  relatives  on  whom  they  can  count; 
they  have  a  shortage  of  money  or  other  resources,  or  they  were  not  admitted  to  a  shelter 
because  of  a  personal  problem  (e.g.,  dninkeness,  dnig  abuse,  traveling  with  an  unmarried 
mate,  etc.).  Shelter  People  may  be,  on  occasion,  indistinguishable  f^om  Street  People,  the 
only  difference  being  that  shelter  space  was  available,  they  overcame  their  aversion  to 
seeking  help,  or  they  overcame  or  resolved  a  personal  problem  sufficient  enough  to  be 
admitted.  Resource  People,  by  contrast,  seem  very  different  from  either  Street  or 
Shelter  People,  because  of  their  support  network  of  friends  or  relatives,  along  with  some 
personal  resources.  Even  though  they  have  some  resources,  they  are  truly  homeless  and 
may  have  been  or  may  become  Street  or  Shelter  People. 

In  all  subsequent  analyses  in  this  section  of  the  report  concerning  Types  of  Homelessness 
comparisons,  the  base  number  of  943  will  be  used,  and  all  percentages  will  be  calculated 
on  that  base. 

Differences  were  noted  when  comparing  type  of  homelessness  by  region  and  county. 
Primarily  due  to  the  sampling  plan  (see  Introduction  section  of  this  report),  over  half 
(51.1%)  of  all  respondents  classified  as  Street  People  were  interviewed  in  the  northeast 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  the  central  region,  including  the  city  of  Columbus,  accounted 
for  only  8.6  percent  of  the  respondents  classified  as  Street  People. 
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Only  4.3  percent  of  the  shelter  respondents  classified  as  Shelter  People  were  Interviewed 
In  the  southeast  region.  This  Is  unduvtandable  due  to  the  lack  of  shelters  in  the  sample 
counties  in  that  region.  The  bulk  of  respondents  classified  as  Shelter  People  eame  h*om 
Cuyahoga  County  (27.0%)  and  Hamaton  County  (24.9%). 

The  northeast,  central*  and  southwest  regions  accounted  f6r  78«1  percent  of  all  respon- 
dents classified  as  Resource  People.  See  Ttf>le  Tl. 

Ttt>leTl 


interviews  Completed 
(N«943) 


RBGlON/COONTYy^^g^^ 


— asETBr 

Number    % 


Number    % Ifymbfr    ^ 


Northeast  Region 
Cuyahoga 
Ashland 
Geauga 
Holmes 
Mahoning 

Northwest  Region 
Lucas 
Wood 
Paulding 
Fulton 

Central  Region 
Franklin 
Unfon 
Wyandot 
Pickaway 

Southeast  Region 
Jisffiarwn 
Washtogton 
Noble 
Hoekiiv 

Southwest  Region 
Hamlltoo 
OeroMot 


SI 
47 
0 
0 
0 
2 


Total 


lit    IM.O 


366 
262 

13 

0 

0 
71 

143 

125 

11 

2 

S 

144 

106 

11 

17 

• 

94 

30 
I 
6 

10 

231 

179 

27 

11 

I        Ji    JLJL 
$       fit    IHA 


Sex. ._ 

Impif  inn  prabaMy  is 
Street  or 


by  many  obetrveft  t9  be  priiaaHlx  «ak'  thi* 
reieffireed  wlien  l>»Hiti<ee>  9^>9t^  «fe  ♦9Miie<  iri^* 
9f  wktm  ^  ibe  gowery. 
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When  the  homeless  population  was  separated  into  our  typology,  it  became  clear  that 
images  of  the  homeless  group  as  being  all  male  is  derived  from  observations  of  only  Street 
and  Shelter  People  rather  than  trom  a  wider  focus  which  includes  others  (i.e.,  the 
Resource  type).  Street  People  were  nearly  all  male  (89.2%).  It  is  much  more  difficult  for 
females  to  sustain  this  life  style  and  females  may  have  greater  resources.  The  Shelter 
group  was  made  up  somewhat  less  of  males  (82.9%).  This  suggests  that  females  are 
slightly  more  likely  to  gain  access  to  shelters  than  to  remain  on  the  street.  Females, 
however,  made  up  28.5  percent  of  the  Resource  People. 

If  homelessness  is  defined  as  in  this  study,  it  may  be  the  case  that  homelessness  is  much 
more  of  a  problem  for  women  than  has  been  implied  in  other  studies. 

Ethnicity.  Analysis  by  type  of  homelessness  showed  that  Street  People  (72.0%)  were 
slightly  more  likely  to  be  white  than  were  Shelter  (63.3%)  or  Resource  (64.0%)  People. 

Veteran  Status.  Type  of  homelessness  did  account  for  some  differences  in  veteran  status. 
Shelter  People  (36.7%)  were  much  more  likely  to  be  veterans  than  Street  (29.5%)  People 
or  especially  Resource  (22.3%)  People.  Consequently,  being  a  veteran  may  have 
contributed  to  or  been  associated  with  homelessness  for  some  people. 

Marital  Status.  When  people  were  classified  by  type  of  homelessness,  few  differences  in 
marital  status  emerged.  One  exception  was  that  Resource  People  were  less  likely  to  be 
divorced  than  were  either  Street  or  Shelter  People. 

Education.  Type  of  homelessness  showed  no  association  with  education  levels.  Street 
(40.2%),  shelter  (46.6%),  and  resource  (45.8%)  people  all  were  comparably  educated. 

Age.  Again,  possibly  because  homeless  people  are  often  equated  with  Shelter  People, 
homeless  people  are  thought  to  be  older.  Differences  in  age  of  the  homeless  population 
were  reflected  when  type  of  homelessness  was  taken  into  account.  A  little  more  than 
one-half  of  those  in  the  Street  (51.1%)  and  Shelter  (56.9%)  population  were  under  40  years 
of  age,  as  compared  with  nearly  four-fifths  (80.2%)  for  the  Resource  People. 

Jail/Prison.  When  asked  about  their  experiences,  more  than  one-half  (57.8%)  of  the 
overall  sample  said  they  were  incarcerated  at  some  time.  Types  of  homelessness  revealed 
some  clear  differences  among  groups.  Shelter  (63.5%)  and  Street  (58.3%)  People  were 
much  more  Ukely  than  Resource  People  (44.2%)  to  have  been  Jailed.  See  Tftble  T2  f or  a 
detailed  breakdown  on  demographies. 
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Table  Table  T2 

DemograpTi 

ics  by  Type  of  Homeles^ness 

CHARACTEHBTIC 

STHEET 
Numtwr  % 

SHELTEH 
r?umber  % 

RESOURCE 
Sumber  %      ] 

:        TOTAL 
"dumber  % 

sa 

—  Mate 

124 

89.2 

466 

82.9 

173     71.5 

763 

81.0 

Ftmate 

15 

10.8 

96 

17.1 

69     28.5 

180 

19.0 

Total 

isffnor 

m  m.v 

nilOTTT 

miTkA.O 

BTHNICrrY 

White 

100 

71.9 

356 

63.3 

155     64.0 

611 

64.8 

BUusk 

35 

25.2 

180 

32.0 

70     28.9 

285 

30.2 

Hispanic 

'3 

17 

3.0 

13       5.4 

33 

3.5 

Other 

0 

3 

0.5 

3       1.2 

6 

0.6 

No  answtr 

1 

6 

1.1 

1       0.4 

8 

0.8 

Totel 

ISA  lAA.A 

m 

dd.9 

SBT    50" 

m 

d«.» 

AGE 

I^  -  29  years 

37 

26.6 

171 

30.4 

120     49.6 

328 

34.7 

30 -39  years 

34 

24.5 

149 

26.5 

74    30.6 

257 

27.3 

40-49  years 

29 

20.9 

105 

18.7 

26    10.7 

160 

17.0 

50-59  years 

24 

17.3 

90 

16.0 

14      5.8 

128 

13.6 

60  years  and  over 

13 

9.4 

40 

7.1 

6       2.5 

59 

6.3 

No  answer 

2 

1.4 

7 

1.2 

2      0.8 

11 

1.2 

Totel 

ISfflTOT 

m 

50 

niTJo 

SJITTOT 

EDUCATION 

No  formal  schooling 

0 

0.0 

7 

1.2 

0       0.0 

7 

0.7 

l-8grades 

25 

18.0 

103 

18.3 

27    11.2 

155 

16.4 

9-11  grades 

58 

41.7 

191 

34.0 

104     43.0 

353 

37.4 

High  school  graduate 

38 

27.3 

165 

29.4 

86     35.5 

289 

30.7 

Some  college 

15 

10.8 

78 

13.9 

18       7.4 

-111 

11.8 

CoUege  graduate 

2 

1.4 

16 

2.9 

4       1.7 

22 

2.3 

No  answer 

1 

0.7 

2 

0.4 

3       1.2 

6 

0.6 

Totel 

m 

5or 

SSTTTOT 

niTJO 

m 

50 

MARITAL  STATUS 

Married 

17 

12.2 

34 

6.1 

35     14.5 

86 

9.1 

Separated 

23 

16.6 

68 

12.1 

41     16.9 

132 

14.0 

Widowed 

2 

1.4 

32 

5.7 

8       3.3 

42 

4.5 

'Divorced 

37 

26.6 

152 

27.0 

45     18.6 

234 

24.8 

Never  been  married 

56 

40.3 

264 

47.0 

101     41.7 

421 

44.6 

Living  together 

2 

1.4 

7 

1.2 

12       5.0 

21 

2.2 

No  answer 

2 

1.4 

5 

0.9 

0       0.0 

7 

0.7 

Totel 

m 

WS 

sjyno 

HI  IffO 

m 

^.S 

VETERAN  STATUS 

Yes 

41 

29.5 

206 

36.7 

54     22.3 

301 

31.9 

(Vietnam  Veteran) 

(   8 

.  5.8) 

(56 

10.0) 

(16       6.6) 

(80 

8.5) 

No 

97 

69.8 

355 

63.2 

186     76.9 

638 

67.7 

No  answer 

1 

0.7 

1 

0.2 

2       0.8 

4 

0.4 

Totel 

ii9  lAb.o 

562  liO.l 

551  ISO 

gwrao 

JAIL/PRISON 

81 

58.2 

357 

63.5 

107     44.2 

545 

57.7 

No 

54 

38.9 

202 

35.9 

134     55.4 

390 

41.4 

No  answer 

4 

2.9 

3 

0.5 

1       0.4 

8 

0.9 

Totel 

mwTS 

587 

50 

jnmTt 

5?T  WO 
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Length  of  Time  Homeless.  Differences  were  found  between  Street,  Shelter  and  Resource 
People  as  to  how  long  they  had  been  homeless.  Homeless  Resource  People  have  been 
homeless  for  less  time  (median  of  35  days)  than  either  Street  People  (median  of  60  days) 
or  Shelter  People  (me^an  of  90  days).  See  Table  T3. 


T^leT3 
Length  of  Time  Respondents  Had  Been  Homeless 

RESOURCE 


STREET 
Number    % 


SHELTER 
Number  %       Number    % 


TIME 


TOTAL 

Number  % 


30  days  or  less 

31  -  60  days 
61  -  365  days 
366  -  730  days 

731  days  or  more 
No  answer 

Total 


139 


100.0 


Mean  number  of  days      606.9 
Median  number  of  days        60 


688.4 
90 


469.1 
35 


620.1 
60 


Reason  for  Homelesaness 

When  findings  were  sorted  into  types  of  homelessness,  there  were  not  substantial 
differences  between  Street,  Shelter,  or  Resource  People  in  the  reasons  they  reported  for 
being  homeless.  Shelter  People  were  slightly  less  likely  to  report  economic  reasons 
(47.0%  vs.  51.8%  for  Street  People,  and  51.2%  for  Resource  People).  Street  People  were 
less  likely  to  report  family  conflict/dissolution  as  the  major  reason  (16.5%  vs.  22.0%  for 
Shelter  People,  and  21.5%  for  Resource  People).  See  Table  T5. 
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Table  T5 
Reported  Major  Reason  for  Homelessness 


„-.-^„  STREET  SHELTER        RESOURCE         TOTAL 

REASOW Number    %      Number    %      Number    %      Number    % 


Unemployment 

18.7 

133 

23.7 

52 

21.5 

211 

22.4 

Problems  paying  rent 

17.3 

68 

12.1 

39 

16.1 

131 

13.9 

FamOy  oonfUet 

85 

15.1 

29 

12.0 

126 

13.4 

Eviction 

10.8 

45 

31 

12.8 

91 

9.1 

Other  reaons 

54 

23 

8.D 

87 

9.« 

Family  dissolution 

39 

23 

9.D 

73 

•  .1 

Aleohol/<k^  abuse 

44 

10 

4. 1 

67 

I  .  X 

Just  like  to  move  around 

35 

10 

4.1 

58 

6.2 

Government  benefits  stopped 

18 

2 

0.8 

27 

Z.  9 

Disaster 

12 

10 

4. 1 

24 

Z.9 

DeinsUtutionalization 

8 

8 

3.3 

20 

2.1 

9 

4 

1.1 

15 

1.6 

No  answer 

0 

12 

1 

0.4 

13 

1.4 

T6U1 

139 

100.0 

562 

99.9 

242 

99.9 

943 

100.1 

mmi^ 

When  comparing  types  of  homelessness  and  number  of  places  stayed  during  the  past 
month,  it  was  shown  that  Resource  People  are  less  mobile  than  the  other  two  groups.  Over 
90  percent  of  Resource  People  have  stayed  in  four  or  fewer  places  in  the  last  month 
compared  to  79.8  percent  of  Street  People  and  79.2  percent  of  Shelter  People.  This  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  shelters  can  be  used  for  a  limited  time  only.  Tliey  are 
intended  to  be  stop-gap  measures*  not  permanent  living  arrangements.  See  Table  T6. 

Table  T6 

Number  of  Places  Stayed  During  Past  Month 


NUMBER 

STREET 

SHELTER 

RESOURCE 

TOTAL 

Number  % 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number  % 

1  -  2  pUces 

85     61.1 

286 

50.9 

165 

68.2 

536     56.8 

3-4  places 

26     18.7 

159 

28.3 

54 

22.3 

239     25.3 

5-6  places 

10       7.2 

45 

8.0 

8 

3.3 

63       6.7 

7-8  places 

2       1.4 

12 

2.1 

6 

2.5 

20       2.1 

More  than  8  places 

10       7.2 

41 

7.3 

6 

2.5 

57       6.0 

No  answer 

6       4.3 

19 

3.4 

3 

1.2 

28       3.0 

Total 

139     99.9 

562 

100.0 

242 

100.0 

943     99.9 

Mean  number  of  places       3.5 

3.6 

2.5 

3.3 

Median  number  of  places      2 

2 

2 

2 

Of  those  contacted  in  this  study,  some  63.3  percent  reported  that  they  were  either  long- 
term  (more  than  one  year)  residents  or  had  always  lived  in  the  county  where  the  interview 
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was  undertaken.  People  who  have  aome  resources  and  are  homeless  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  more  (45.9%)  Ukely  to  have  lived  in  the  same  county  all  their  lives  than  either 
Street  (41.7%)  or  Shelter  (36.3%)  People. 

Tlioae  who  were  not  indigenous  to  the  county  of  interview  were  asked  how  long  they  had 
been  in  the  county.  Type  of  horoelesaness  made  some  difference  in  the  length  of  time 
these  people  had  lived  in  the  county.  Street  People  (23.0%)  and  Shelter  People  (26.3%) 
were  somewhat  more  likely  than  Resource  People  (16.5%)  to  have  lived  in  the  county  less 
than  a  month.  See  Table  T7. 

TftbleT7 

Length  of  Time  in  County 


TIME 

STREET 

SHELTER 

RESOURCE 

TOTAL 

Number  % 

Number  % 

Number  % 

Number  % 

Less  than  one  week 

12      8.6 

75    13.3 

10      4.1 

97    10.3 

1  -  4  weeks 

20     14.4 

73     13.0 

30    12.4 

123     13.0 

1-6  months 

10      7.2 

44      7.8 

20      8.3 

74      7.8 

7-12  months 

8       5.7 

22      3.9 

15      6.2 

45       4.8 

More  than  one  year 

29     20.1 

140    24.9 

55     22.7 

224     23.8 

Permanent  resident 

58    41.7 

204     36.3 

111     45.9 

373     39.6 

No  answer 

2       1.4 

4       0.7 

1       0.4 

7       0.7 

Total 

139  100.0 

S62     99.9 

242  100.0 

943  100.0 

Subsequent  questions  determined  where  non-perroanent-resident  respondents  had  been 
before  arriving  in  the  county  of  interview.  About  one-third  (33.9%)  were  from  another 
Ohio  county.  When  these  193  persons  were  included  with  the  373  indigenous  Ohio 
homeless.  It  was  discovered  that  60  percent  of  the  homeless  sample  in  Ohio  were  from 
Ohio.  When  type  of  homelessness  was  accounted  for,  it  was  apparent  that  non-permanent- 
resident  Resource  People  were  more  likely  (41.2%)  to  be  from  Ohio  than  were  Street 
(31.2%)  or  Shelter  (31.8%)  People.  See  Table  T8. 

T^leT8 

Where  Non-Permanent-Resident  Respondents  Lived 
Prior  to  Coming  to  this  County 


WHERE 

STREET 

SHELTER 

RESOURCE 

TOTAL 

Number  % 

Number  % 

Number  % 

Number  % 

Another  Ohio  county 

25 

31.2 

114 

31.8 

54 

41.2 

193     33.9 

Pennsylvania 

6 

7.5 

22 

6.1 

31       5.4 

West  Virginia 

2 

2.5 

15 

4.2 

26       4.6 

Kentucky 

7 

8.8 

21 

5.9 

11 

39       6.9 

Indiana 

2 

2.5 

11 

3.1 

16       2.8 

Michigan 

4 

5.0 

28 

7.8 

36       6.3 

Other  states 

30 

37.5 

135 

37.7 

42 

32.1 

207     36.4 

Other  countries 

0 

0.0 

3 

0.7 

4       0.7 

No  answer 

80 

5.0 
100.0 

9 
358 

2.5 
99.9 

17       3.0 

ToUl 

131 

100.1 

569  100.0 
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AMlyiis  also  examined  respondents'  reasons  for  coming  to  the  county  in  which  the 
interview  took  place.  Only  one  finding  highlighted  differences  in  mobility  due  to  type  of 
homelesaiess.  Resource  People  (45.0%)  were  much  more  likely  to  have  relocated  to  be 
near  fHends  or  relatives  than  were  Street  (18.8%)  or  Shelter  (20.1%)  People.  Even  so, 
reittlts  siiowed  that  homeless  people,  regardless  of  type,  sought  attachments  to  others. 
See  Table  T9. 

Table  T9 

Reason  for  Non-Permanent  Residents  Coming  to  County 

STREET     SHELTER      RESOURCE        TOTAL 


REASON Number%     Number  %      Number  %      Number  % 


Tb  live  with  relaUve  or  ft'iend 

IS  18.8 

72 

20.1 

59 

45.0 

146 

25.7 

Tb  look  for  a  Job 

15  18.8 

74 

20.6 

20 

15.3 

109 

19.2 

Other  reasons 

16  20.0 

52 

14.5 

13 

9.9 

14.2 

JUst  another  stop  whae  passing  through 

8  10.0 

46 

12.9 

4.6 

10.5 

Tb  take  a  Job 

11  13.8 

22 

6.2 

17 

13.0 

8.8 

For  public  sleeping  shelters 

3     3.8 

25 

7.0 

2.3 

5.4 

Lived  here  before 

6     7.5 

20 

4.5 

4.6 

5.6 

For  social  service  programs 

0     0.0 

7 

2.0 

0.8 

1.4 

Togo  to  school 

1     1.2 

7 

2.0 

0.8 

1.6 

Heard  you  could  get  public  welfare 

0     0.0 

4 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

For  community  kitchens 

1     1.2 

3 

0.8 

0.0 

0.7 

Leas  police  hassle 

0     0.0 

1 

0.3 

0.8 

0.4 

No  answer 

4    5.0 

25 

7.0 

3 

2.2 

32 

5.6 

Tbtal 

80  100.1 

358 

100.1 

131 

100.1 

569 

100.0 

Vmm^^mimumuj, 

to  response  to  questions  about  their  work  history,  822  (87.2%)  respondents  indicated  they 
had  a  Job  at  some  point  in  their  life,  including  232  (24.6%)  who  said  they  worked  for  pay  in 
the  past  month.  Of  the  Street  People,  18.7  percent  reported  having  worked  in  the  last 
month,  compared  to  25.6  percent  of  Shelter  People  and  28.5  percent  of  Resource  People. 
When  asked  the  type  of  job  held,  only  25  percent  indicated  that  their  work  was  ftiU-time 
permanent.  Of  thete,  however,  Resource  People  (29.0%)  were  more  likely  to  have  held 
permanent,  fUll-time  jobs  than  Shelter  People  (25.6%),  or  Street  People  (11.5%).  Street 
People  (42.3%)  were  more  likely  to  do  day  labor  than  Shelter  People  (37.2%),  and 
Resource  People  (27.5%).  See  Table  TIO. 

Table  no 

Type  of  Work  Done  by  Those  Who  Had  Worked 
in  the  Past  Month 


TYPE 


STREET         SHELTER  RESOURCE  TOTAL 

Number  %       Number    %       Number  %       Number  % 


Day  labor 

11 

42.3 

51 

37.2 

19 

27.5 

34.9 

Permanent,  ftill-time 

11.5 

35 

25.6 

20 

29.0 

25.0 

Temporary  job 

26.9 

32 

23.4 

17 

24.6 

24.1 

Permanent,  part-time 

11.5 

11 

8.0 

10 

14.5 

10.3 

Other 

7.7 

8 

5.8 

2 

2.9 

5.2 

No  answer 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.4 

0.4 

Total 

26 

99.9 

137 

100.0 

69 

99.9 

232 

99.9 
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Street/Shelter/Resouree  People  differed  in  the  extent  to  which  they  had  ever  had  a  Job. 
More  Shelter  People  (91.8%),  however,  woriced  than  Resource  People  (81.8%)  or  Street 
People  (77.7%).  findividiiab  who  had  worked  in  the  past,  but  who  were  not  now  employed 
were  asked  in  what  year  they  last  worked.  Nearly  two-thirds  (62.5%)  of  the  overall  group 
had  not  worked  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  however  the  comparable  percentage  for 
Resource  People  was  much  lower  (51.1%).  See  Tiyble  Til. 

TftbleTll 

Year  Last  Worked  for  Tliose  Who  Have  Not  Worked 
During  the  Past  Month 

STREET 


YEAR 


Number  % 


SHELTER 
Number  % 


RESOURCE 
Number  % 


TOTAL 
Number    % 


1983  -  1984 

30 

36.6 

129 

34.0 

63 

48.8 

222 

37.6 

1978  - 1982 

28 

34.1 

144 

38.0 

45 

34.9 

217 

36.8 

1969  - 1977 

13 

15.8 

60 

15.8 

10 

7.7 

83 

14.1 

Prior  to  1969 

6 

7.3 

19 

5.0 

6 

4.6 

31 

5.3 

No  answer 

_5 

6.1 

27 

7.1 

5 

3.9 

37 

6.3 

Tbtal 

82 

99.9 

379 

99.9 

129 

99.9 

590 

100.1 

Homeless  people  were  asked  why  their  last  Job  ended.  For  the  overall  group,  about  36.8 
percent  of  the  reasons  were  business-related  (e.g.,  temporary  work  only,  business  closure, 
lay  off),  while  50.9  percent  of  the  reasons  were  more  individual-related  (e.g.,  fired,  quit, 
poor  health,  etc.).  With  only  smaU  variations,  this  general  pattern  was  repeated  for 
Street,  Shelter,  and  Resource  People.  See  Table  T12. 


T^le  T12 

Reason  of  Formerly  Employed  Respondents 
for  Last  Job  Ending 

SHELTER 


REASON 


STREET 
Number  %      Number    % 


RESOURCE  TOTAL 

Number    %      Number    % 


Quit 

16 

19.5 

58 

15.3 

28 

21.7 

102 

17.3 

Temporary  Job 

18 

22.0 

65 

17.2 

13 

10.1 

96 

16.3 

Fired 

10 

12.2 

54 

14.3 

22 

17.1 

86 

14.6 

Company  closed/moved 

9.8 

39 

10.3 

14 

10.9 

61 

10.3 

Uid  off 

8.5 

38 

10.0 

15 

11.6 

60 

10.2 

Other  reasons 

9.8 

33 

8.7 

17 

13.2 

58 

9.8 

Poor  physical  health 

8.5 

41 

10.8 

9 

7.0 

57 

9.7 

Drinking/<k^gs 

6.1 

22 

5.8 

4 

3.0 

31 

5.3 

Poor  mental  health 

1.2 

12 

3.2 

2 

1.6 

15 

2.5 

Went  to  prison/Jan 

1.2 

4 

1.1 

4 

3.0 

9 

1.5 

CETA  benefits  ended 

0.0 

2 

0.5 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.3 

No  answer 

1 

1.2 

11 

2.9 

1 

0.8 

13 

2.2 

Total 

82 

100.0 

379 

100.1 

129 

100.0 

590 

100.0 

Overall,  the  major  reason  given  by  homeless  people  for  not  working  now  was  their 
inability  to  find  a  Job.  This  was  equally  true  across  the  three  types  of  homelessness. 
Being  disabled  was  the  second  major  reason  for  not  working  now  as  reported  by 
respondents  in  each  of  the  three  types.   However,  Street  People  (26.8%)  were  more  likely 
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than  Shelter  People  (20.6%)  and  Resource  People  (18.6%)  to  give  "disability**  as  a  reason. 
See  Table  T13. 

Table  T13 

Reason  of  Formerly  Employed  Respondents 
for  Not  Working  Now 


REASON 

STREET 

SHELTER 

■RgOURCE-fOTAL" 

Number  %    Number  %    Number  %    Number  % 

Looked,  but  cannot  find  work 

40 

48.8 

182 

48.0 

56 

43.4 

278     47.1 

Disabled/cannot  work 

22 

26.8 

20.6 

24 

18.6 

124     21.0 

Other  reasons 

3 

3.7 

11.1 

6.1 

53       9.0 

Plan  to  look  for  work 

6 

7.3 

3.7 

10 

7.8 

30       5.1 

Do  not  want  to  work 

5 

6.1 

4.2 

5.4 

28       4.7 

Do  not  feel  ready  to  work 

3 

3.7 

4.5 

7.0 

29       4.9 

T6  stay  home  with  ehadren 

2 

2.4 

1.8 

7.0 

18       3.1 

Aleohol/<k^  problem 

0 

0.0 

2.1 

0.0 

8       1.4 

Do  not  know  where  to  look  for  work 

1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

8       1.4 

Do  not  want  to  lose  benefits 

0 

0.0 

0.5 

1.6 

4      0.7 

Do  not  need  to  work 

0 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

3       0.5 

Poor  education 

0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.8 

3       0.5 

No  answer 

0 

0.0 

0.8 

-L, 

0.8 

4      0.7 

TbUl 

82 

100.0 

379 

99.9 

129 

100.1 

590  100.1 

Homeless  people,  to  some  extent,  earn  wages,  but  more  likely,  they  receive  some  sort  of 
public  assistance  or  benefits.  Ttw  availability  and  source  of  income  was  determined  for 
the  homeless  population.  Only  about  two-thirds  (63.5%)  reported  receiving  any  income 
during  the  past  month.  Some  differences  existed  for  types  of  homelessness,  however; 
Resource  People  (73.6%)  were  very  likely  to  have  received  some  income,  as  compared  to 
Street  (49.6%)  or  Shelter  (62.6%)  People. 

TYiere  were  differences  between  the  three  groups  as  to  their  major  source  of  income. 
Resource  People  (41.8%)  and  Shelter  People  (38.1%)  tended  to  receive  welfare  more 
frequently,  while  Street  People  reported  welfare  as  their  major  financial  resource  less 
frequently  (27.5%).  See  Table  T14. 

Table  T14 

Primary  fincome  Source  for  Respondents  Who  Had  Income 
in  the  Past  Month 


SOURCE 


STREET        SHELTER        RESOURCE  TOTAL 

Number  %      Number    %      Number    %      Number    % 


Welfare  19      27.5       134      38.1        74      41.8       227      38.0 


Earnings 

18 

26.1 

88 

25.0 

55 

31.1 

161 

26.9 

Social  Security 

16 

23.2 

75 

21.3 

26 

14.7 

117 

19.6 

Other  sources 

4.4 

10 

2.8 

4.0 

20 

3.3 

FamUy/flriends 

5.8 

7 

2.0 

4.0 

18 

3.0 

Refused  to  disclose 

1.5 

8 

2.3 

2.3 

13 

2.2 

Pension 

5.8 

9 

2.6 

0.0 

13 

2.2 

Charity 

5.8 

6 

1.7 

0.6 

11 

1.8 

Mission/shelter  work 

0.0 

8 

2.3 

0.0 

1.3 

Giving  blood 

0.0 

6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

No  answer 

_o 

q.o 

1 

0.3 

0.0 

1 

0.2 

Totol 

69 

100.1 

352 

100.1 

177 

100.1 

598 

100.0 
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Social  Senriee  OMgo 

When  homeless  people  were  asked  about  their  use  of  shelters,  community  mental  health 
centers,  soup  kitchens,  hospital  emergency  rooms,  welfare  or  general  relief,  and  shelters 
for  battered  women,  several  important  differences  were  observed  when  type  of  homeless- 
ness  was  taken  into  account.  Resource  People  responded  somewhat  differently  from 
Street  or  Shelter  People  on  two  important  items.  Resource  People  (38.4%)  were  much 
less  likely  to  receive  meals  from  soup  kitchens  or  food  pantries  than  was  the  case  for 
Street  (61.9%)  and  Shelter  (71.2%)  People.  By  contrast.  Resource  People  (52.1%)  were 
much  more  likely  to  receive  welfare  than  were  Street  (32.4%)  and  Shelter  (44.5%)  People. 
See  Table  T15. 

Table  T15 

Social  Service  Usage 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

STREET     SHELTER 

RESOURCfe    totAi 

Number% 

Number  % 

Number  % 

Number  % 

Community  kitchens 

86  61.9 

400    71.2 

93  38.4 

579  61.4 

Shelters 

0     0.0 

551  100.0 

0     0.0 

551  58.4 

Welfare/general  reUef 

45  32.4 

250     44.5 

126  52.1 

421  44.6 

Hospital  emergency  rooms 

23  16.6 

161     28.7 

45  18.6 

229  24.3 

Shelters  for  battered  women 

0     0.0 

21     21.9 

2     2.9 

23  14.6 

Community  mental  health  centers 

5     3.6 

82     14.6 

22     9.1 

109  11.6 

Obtaining  food  may  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  homeless  person,  either 
because  of  their  limited  resources  or  the  unavailability  of  public  services.  The 
availability  of  personal  resources  was  clearly  apparent  in  where  and  how  homeless  people 
in  the  three  types  obtained  their  food.  For  Street  People  and  Shelter  People,  community 
kitchens  were  their  major  source  of  meals.  Resource  People  were  more  likely  to  eat  in  a 
restaurant,  buy  food  at  a  store  and  cook  their  own,  or  eat  with  friends  than  were  either 
Shelter  or  Street  People.  See  Table  T16. 

Tfcble  T16 

Primary  Source  of  Meals 

PRIMARY  Poonsntmrp         STREET        SHELTER      RESOURCE       TOTAL 
PRIMARY  FOOD  SOURCE  ^^^^^^  ^      Number  %      Number  %      Number  % 


Community  kitchen 

63 

45.3 

304 

54.1 

52 

21.5 

419 

44.4 

Buy  at  store;  cook  one's  own 

18 

12.9 

13.3 

65 

26.9 

158 

16.8 

Handouts 

24 

17.3 

8.5 

39 

16.1 

111 

11.8 

Restaurant 

5.8 

6.0 

26 

10.7 

68 

7.2 

FamQy  and  friends 

2.2 

3.7 

23 

47 

5.0 

Other  sources 

2.2 

4.4 

10 

38 

4.0 

Missions/shelters 

0.7 

5.2 

0 

30 

3.2 

Food  pantry;  cook  one's  own 

1.4 

1.4 

14 

24 

2.6 

Do  without 

10 

7.2 

1.3 

9 

26 

2.8 

Dumpsters,  trash 

4.3 

1.3 

1 

14 

1.5 

Vending  machines 

0.0 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

Stealing 

0.7 

0.2 

0 

0.2 

No  answer 

0.0 

0.4 

2 

0.4 

Total 

139 

100.0 

562 

100.0 

242 

99.9 

943 

100.1 
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Baspondeats  were  aikad  if  tlief  had  ever  been  liospitalUed  for  a  meatal  or  eoiotioMl 
problaiB.  Basalts  showed  that  tfghtly  Bass  than  one-third  (28.S%}  reported  beiaf 
hoapitafiaed. 

AflKMg  thoae  who  had  been  hnapitaliaed,  some  differences  were  obaerved  amonf  types  of 
homelesaiesB.  Resource  People  (20.T%)  were  somewhat  less  ttkely  to  have  been 
hospitafized  than  were  Street  (XtA%)  and  Shelter  (32.7%)  People. 

Differences  were  also  foond  in  the  types  of  hospitals  where  these  homeless  people 
received  payeiUatric  treatment,  ahetter  People  (20.5%)  were  more  likely  to  have  been  in 
stats  payehiatrie  hospitals  than  Street  People  (12.2%)  or  Resource  People  (12.t%). 
However,  Street  People  (7.9%)  and  Shelter  People  (7.S%)  were  more  likely  to  have  been  in 
a  veteran's  hospitals  than  Resource  People  (2.1%).  See  TUble  T17. 

TU>]eT17 

Psyehiatrie  Hospitalization 

n/^orf.Aff^A'wrfcif  STKBET        SHELTER     RESOURCE         TOTAL 

HOSirrAmAnoii    imp^^  %     Number  %     Wumber    %      Number    % 

659  69.9 
272  28.8 
(  58)  (   6.2) 
(120)  (12.7) 
(163)  (17.3) 
_12  1.3 

Tbtal  139     100.0     562     99.9       242     100.1       943     100.0 

^    Hospitalized  subtotab  do  not  add  to  percentages  hospitalized  because  some 
respondents  have  had  hospitalizations  in  more  than  one  type  of  setting. 

Of  those  163  persons  who  had  been  hospitalized  in  a  state  psychiatric  hospital,  38.6 
percent  were  hospitalized  once.  Ihis  percentage  varied  little  across  the  three  types  of 
homeless  persons,  and  the  median  number  of  hospitalizations  for  all  three  types  was  two. 
See  Table  T18. 

Table  T18 

Number  of  Times  Hospitalized  for  Those  Ever 
Hospitalized  in  a  State  Psychiatric  Facaity 


Never  been  hoapitalized 

90    69.1 

375     66.7 

188 

77.7 

Beenhoapitalized 

38    27.3 

184     32.7 

50 

20.7 

(Veteran*ihoapiUl) 

(11)  (7.9) 

(  42) (  7.5) 

(     5) 

(   2.1) 

(General  hoapiUl) 

(16)  (11.5) 

(  78)  a3.9) 

(  26) 

(10.7) 

(State  hoapital) 

(17) (12.2) 

(115)  (20.5) 

(  31) 

(12.D 

No  answer 

5      3.6 

3       0.5 

4 

1.7 

TIMES 

STREET 

SHELTER 

RESOURCE 

TOTAL 

HOSPfTAUZED 

Number  % 

Number  % 

Number    % 

Number  % 

one 

7    41.2 

45     39.1 

11 

35.5 

63     38.7 

two 

2    11.8 

20     17.4 

12.9 

26     16.0 

3-4 

1      5.9 

19     16.5 

19.4 

26     16.0 

5-6 

2     11.8 

12     10.4 

9.7 

17     10.4 

7  or  more 

3     17.6 

12     10.4 

9.7 

18     11.0 

No  answer 

2     11.8 

7       6.1 

12.9 

13       8.0 

Total 

17  100.1 

115     99.9 

31 

100.1 

163  100.1 

Mean  number  of  times 

4.5 

3.7 

3.1 

3.7 

Median  number  of  times 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Table  T19  shows  the  year  in  which  homeless  people  were  last  released  firom  a  state 
hospitaL  When  types  of  homelessness  were  included  for  analysis,  results  became  difficult 
to  interpret  because  of  small  sample  sizes,  especially  among  the  Street  and  Resource 
People.  In  spite  of  this  limitation,  one  conclusion  appeared  to  be  that  a  higher  percentage 
of  Resource  People  had  been  released  firom  psychiatric  hospitals  in  the  last  three  and  one- 
half  years  than  Street  or  Shelter  People. 

Table  T19 

Year  Last  Released  for  Those  Ever  Hospitalized 
in  a  State  Psychiatric  Hospital 

STREET  SHELTER  RESOURCE  TOTAL 


YEAR 


Number  %         Number    %        Number  %         Number    % 


1984  - 1983 

35.3 

50 

43.5 

19 

61.3 

46.0 

1982  -  1981 

5.9 

17 

14.8 

16.1 

14.1 

1980  - 1979 

11.8 

8 

7.0 

9.7 

8.0 

1978  - 1970 

17.6 

20 

17.3 

3.2 

14.7 

1969  or  before 

0.0 

11 

9.7 

6.4 

8.0 

No  answer 

29.4 

9 

7.8 

3.2 

9.2 

Total 

17 

100.0 

115 

100.1 

31 

99.9 

163 

100.0 

Those  reporting  that  they  were  patients  in  state  psychiatric  hospitals  were  asked  whether 
or  not  living  arrangements  were  made  for  them  at  the  time  of  their  release. 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  cases  in  the  Street  and  Resource  People 
samples,  inferences  about  release  were  not  possible.  For  Shelter  People,  however,  nearly 
two-fifths  (40.4%)  reported  that  no  arrangements  were  made  for  them  to  be  released  in  a 
suitable  environment. 

Those  people  for  whom  arrangements  were  made  (N>^6)  were  asked  whether  or  not  they 
had  showed  up  at  the  designated  site  of  release.  Eighty-three  people  indicated  that  they 
had  shown  up.  The  remaining  thirteen  people  (13.6%)  had  not.  Street  People  were  less 
likely  (75.0%)  to  show  up  than  either  Shelter  (87.3%)  or  Resource  (90.5%)  People.  See 
Table  T20. 

Table  T20 

Reported  Living  Arrangements  for  Respondents 
Released  firom  State  Hospitalization 

pp.  pAQpn  Tn  STREET         SHELTER        RESOURCE        TOTAL 

KKi^cAacu  i-u  Number  %       Number  %      Number  %        Number  % 

No  arrangements  were  made         4  23.5  46  40.0  8  25.8  58  35.6 

Famay  4  23.5  22  19.1  10  32.3  36  22.1 

Other  arrangements  0  0.0  15  13.0  3  9.7  18  11.0 

Own  apartment  or  house  4  23.5  13  11.3  1  3.2  18  11.0 

Group  home  4  23.5  11  9.6  2  6.5  17  10.4 

Hotel/motel  0  0.0  2  1.7  5  16.1  7  4.3 

No  answer  _1^  5.9        6  5.2  _2  6.5        9  5.5 

ToUl  17     99.9         115     99.9         31     101. 1         163     99.9 

Arrangements  were  made  (Ns96) 
Went  to  place  arranged 

for  them  (N-83)  9     75.0  55     87.3         19       90.5  83     86.4 
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Byferral  and  Contact  with  a  CMHC.  Community  mental  health  centers  are  expected  to 
ofTer  aftereare  services  to  individuals  who  no  longer  receive  treatment  from  state 
peyehiatrie  hospitals.  TYie  referral  procedure  which  links  the  patient  ft^m  the  state 
hospital  to  the  CMHC  is,  therefore,  important  in  insuring  that  patients  receive  the 
trvatment  they  require.  Homeless  people  in  the  stu4y  who  had  been  in  a  state  hospital 
were  asked  whether  or  not  they  had  been  referred  to  a  CMHC  Only  one-half  (52.5%) 
reported  having  been  referred.  This  finding  was  consistent  across  the  three  types  of 
horoelessness. 

Of  the  85  parsons  who  were  referred  to  a  CMHC,  over  one-half  (57.6%)  sUted  that  they 
had  contacted  a  CMHC,  while  only  10.6  percent  were  contacted  by  the  CMHC  This 
indicated  that  nearly  one-fourth  (28.2%)  had  no  contact  at  all  with  a  CMHC  Resource 
People  are  more  likely  to  initiate  contact  (68.7%)  than  are  Street  People  (55.6%),  or 
Shelter  People  (55.0%).  See  Table  T21. 


Table  T21 

Contact  with  a  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
for  Those  Referred 

TYPE  OF  CONTACT 

STREET 
Number  % 

SHELTER 
Number  % 

RESOURCE 
Number  % 

TOTAL 
Number  % 

I  oontacted  them 
Ttiey  oontacted  me 
No  contact 
No  answer 

Total 

5      55.6 

1  11.1 

2  22.2 

1       11.1 

9     100.0 

33      55.0 
7      11.7 

19      31.7 
1         1.7 

60     100.1 

11     68.8 
1      6.2 
3     18.7 
1       6.3 

16     100.0 

49     57.6 
9     10.6 

24     28.2 
3       3.5 

85     99.9 

When  asked  about  returning  to  a  state  psychiatric  hospital,  40.5  percent  of  the  overall 
group  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  return  or  would  not  mind  returning  to  a  hospital. 
More  than  one-half  (52.8%),  however,  would  not  like  to  return.  More  Shelter  (55.7%)  and 
Resource  (51.6%)  People  would  not  want  to  go  back  than  Street  People  (35.3%).  See  Table 
T22. 


Table  T22 

Feelings  about  Returning  to  a  SUte  HospiUl 
by  Those  Ever  HospiUUzed 

FEEUNQS 

STREET      Shelter     ftBSoURCfi     TOTAL 

Number  %      Number    %     Number  %      Number    % 

Not  want  to  go  back 
Not  mind  going  back 
Like  to  go  back 
Not  thought  about  it 
Would  go  back  for  shelter 
No  answer 

Total 

6  35.3         64       55.7 

7  41.2         27       23.5 
3       17.7         15       13.0 
1         5.9          5         4.3 
0        0.0           1         0.9 
0         0.0           3         2.6 

17     100.1       115     100.0 

16 
11 

31 

51.6        86      52.8 
35.5         45       27.6 
9.7         21       12.9 
3.2          7         4.3 
0.0           1         0.6 
0.0          3         1.8 

100.0       163     lOO.O 
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Soetemetwork 

A  few  slight  differences  were  noted  between  the  three  groups  and  their  feelings  about 
having  relatives  they  can  count  on  for  help.  Street  People  were  less  likely  (27.3%)  to  say 
that  they  have  relatives  they  can  count  on  for  help  than  Shelter  People  (36.5%)  and 
Resource  People  (39.7%),  and  Street  People  were  more  likely  (28.8%)  to  say  that  they  do 
not  have  any  relatives  than  Shelter  People  (18.7%)  and  Resource  People  (17.8%).  See 
Table  T23. 

Table  T23 

"Do  you  have  any  relatives  you  can  count  on  for  help?" 


RESPONSE 

STREET 
Number    % 

SHELTER 
Number    % 

RESOURCE 
Number    % 

TOTAL 
Number    % 

Yes 

No,  can't  count  on 
No,  no  relatives 
No  answer 

Total 

38      27.3 

56      40.3 

40       28.8 

5        3.6 

139     100.0 

205      36.5 

249       44.3 

105       18.7 

3         0.5 

562     100.0 

96      39.7 

100       41.3 

43       17.8 

3         1.2 

242     100.0 

339      35.9 

405       42.9 

188       19.9 

11         1.2 

943       99.9 

For  those  respondents  who  have  relativesy  differences  were  noted  between  the  three 
groups  and  the  amount  of  time  since  contact  with  their  relatives.  As  many  as  61.2 
percent  of  the  Resource  People  had  had  contact  with  relatives  within  the  past  week 
compared  to  only  37.2  percent  of  the  Street  People  and  34.6  percent  of  the  Shelter 
People.  See  Table  T24. 

Table  T24 

Time  Since  Contact  with  Relatives 
for  Thoee  Who  Have  Relatives 


DAYS 


STREET  SHELTER        RESOURCE  TOTAL 

Number    %        Number    %      Number    %      Number    % 


1-7 

35 

37.2 

157 

34.6 

120 

61.2 

312       41.9 

8-30 

20 

21.3 

20.9 

24 

12.2 

139       18.7 

31-90 

9 

9.6 

12.1 

20 

10.2 

84       11.3 

91  -  180 

5 

5.3 

7.3 

3 

1.5 

41         3.5 

181  -  365 

5 

5.3 

6.8 

10 

5.1 

46         6.2 

366  or  more 

16 

17.0 

13.4 

13 

6.6 

90       12.1 

No  answer 

4 

4.3 

4.8 

6 

3.1 

32         4.3 

ToUl 

94 

100.0 

454 

99.9 

196 

100.0 

744     100.0 

Mean  number  of  days 

458.2 

281.1 

169.1 

286.3 

Median  number  of  days 

14 

21 

3 

14 

Overall,  the  major  reasons  for  Infrequent  contact  with  relatives  were:  '*no  desire  to 
maintain  the  relationship"  (23.4%)  and  "relatives  don't  live  nearby"  (21.1%).  No  apparent 
differences  were  noted  between  the  three  different  homeless  types.  See  Table  T25. 
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Table  T25 

Reasons  for  Infjrequent  Contact  with  Relatives 
for  TlKMe  Who  Have  Not  Had  Contact  for  More  Than  One  Month 

ZZTZZ^  STREET  SHELTER      RESOURCE        TOTAL 

KBAaoNS  Number  %        Number  %      Number  %      Number  % 

No  desire  to  maintain 

relationship 
Relatives  do  not  want  to 

see  me 
Relatives  do  not  live 

nearby 
Ttiey  would  not  help 
Other  reasons 
rm  ashamed  of  current 

rituation 
It  has  been  too  long  since 

Pve  seen  them 
Do  not  know  where 

they  are 
TYiey  cannot  help  me/ 

they  need  help  too 
No  transportation 
No  answer 

Total 

Street  People  are  less  likely  (32.4%)  to  report  that  they  have  friends  they  can  count  on  for 
help  than  are  Shelter  (39.5%)  or  Resource  People  (48.3%).  Also  Street  People  are  more 
likely  (36.7%)  to  say  they  do  not  have  any  firiends  than  are  Shelter  People  (28.1%)  or 
Resource  People  (19.0%).  See  Table  T26. 

Table  T26 

"Do  you  have  any  firiends  you  can  count  on  for  help?" 


11 

31.4 

41 

22.8 

19.6 

61 

23.4 

17.1 

36 

20.0 

19.6 

51 

19.5 

14.3 

42 

23.3 

17.4 

55 

21.1 

22.9 
0.0 

17 
19 

9.4 
10.6 

19.6 
2.2 

34 
20 

13.0 
7.7 

2.9 

7 

3.8 

8.7 

12 

4.6 

8.6 

5 

2.8 

4.3 

10 

3.8 

0.0 

4 

2.3 

0.0 

4 

1.5 

0.0 

3 

1.6 

0.0 

3 

1.1 

35 

0.0 
2.9 

100.1 

0 

6 

180 

0.0 
3.3 

99.9 

46 

2.2 
6.5 

100.1 

1 
10 

261 

0.4 
3.8 

99.9 

RESPONSE 

Number    % 

SHELTER 
Number    % 

RESOURCE 
Number    % 

TOTAL 
Number    % 

Yes 

No,  can't  count  on 
No,  no  fHends 
No  answer 

Total 

45      32.4 

42      30.2 

51       36.7 

1        0.7 

139     100.0 

222      39.5 

180      32.0 

158      28.1 

2        0.4 

562     100.0 

117      48.3 

73      30.2 

46      19.0 

6        2.5 

242     100.0 

384      40.7 

295      31.3 

255       27.0 

9        0.9 

943      99.9 

Over  one-half  (54.5%)  of  the  respondents  who  indicated  they  had  firiends  thought  they  had 
enough  dose  friends.  This  was  equally  true  when  type  of  homelessness  was  taken  into 
account.  See  Table  T27. 
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Table  T27 
"Do  you  have  enough  dose  friends?" 

RESPONSE 

Number    % 

SHELTER 
Number    % 

RESOURCE 
Number    % 

TOTAL 
Number    % 

Yes 

No 

No  answer 

TV>tal 

52      59.8 

34      39.1 

1        1.1 

87     100.0 

213      53.1 

179      44.6 

9        2.2 

401      99.9 

105      55.0 

85       44.5 

1         0.5 

191     100.0 

370      54.5 

298      43.9 

11         1.6 

679     100.0 

Overall*  71.1  percent  of  the  three  types  of  homeless  respondents  had  had  contact  with 
friends  in  the  last  weelc,  however,  more  Street  People  (80.5%)  and  Resource  People 
(79.1%)  had  seen  fHends  in  the  last  week  than  Shelter  People  (65.3%).  See  Table  T28. 

Table  T28 

Time  Since  Contact  with  Friends 
for  TlKMe  Who  Have  Friends 


DAYS 

STREET 
Number    % 

SHELTER 
Number    % 

RESOURCE 
Number    % 

TOTAL 
Number    % 

1-7 
8-30 
31-90 
91  - 180 
181  -  365 
366  or  more 
No  answer 

70 

80.5 
8.0 
1.1 
1.1 
2.3 
3.5 
3.5 

262 
38 

65.3 
10.5 
4.2 
3.5 
2.7 
4.2 
9.5 

151 
15 
10 
2 
5 
3 
5 

79.1 
2!6 

483      71.1 
64        9.4 
28        4.1 

17  2.5 

18  2.7 
23         3.4 
46         6.8 

Total 

87 

99.9 

401 

99.9 

191 

99.9 

679     100.0 

Mean  number  of  days 
Median  number  of  days 

39.3 

1 

110.8 
2 

48.6 

1 

83.1 

1 

Pliwieal  Health  ProMei— 

Overall,  30.7  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  had  a  physical  problem  which 
should  be  treated  by  a  physician.  Resource  People  (21.9%),  however,  reported  having 
fewer  problems  than  either  Shelter  (33.3%)  or  Street  (36.0%)  People.  Only  in  the  case  of 
ill-defined  conditions  among  Street  People,  were  results  very  different  for  the  three  types 
of  homelessness.  See  Table  T29. 
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Table  T29 
Physical  Health  Problems 


PROBLEM 


STREET 
No.        % 


SHELTER 
No.         % 


RESOURCE 
No.         % 


TOTAL 
No.         % 


86      61.9 

SO      36.0 

(24)   (17.3) 


372  66.2 
187  33.3 
(49)     (8.7) 


187       77.3 

S3       21.9 

(13)     (S.4) 


64S 
290 
(86) 


(  6)  (4.3) 

(  5)  (3.6) 

(  1)  (0.7) 

(  7)  (S.O) 

(  7)  (S.O) 

(  6)  (4.3) 

(  3)  (2.1) 

(  0)  (0.0) 

(  2)  (1.4) 

(  1)  (0.7) 

(  2)  (1.4) 


(26)  (4.6) 

(27)  (4.8) 


(  9)     (3.7) 
(  6)     (2.5) 


(41) 
(38) 


(15)  (2.7)  (  4)  (l.S) 

(15)  (2.7)  (  1)  (0.4) 

(10)  (1.8)  (  5)  (2.1) 

(10)  (1.8)  (  5)  (2.1) 

(  7)  (1.2)  (  2)  (0.8) 


(  5)     (0.9) 
(  5)     (0.9) 


(  4)     (1.6) 
(  2)     (0.8) 


(0.7) 
(0.0) 
(0.0) 
(0.0) 
(0.0) 
2.2 


(  4) 


(0.7) 
(0.7) 
(0.9) 
(0.5) 
(0.3) 
Q.S 


(  4) 
(  3) 
(  1) 


(1.6) 
(1.2) 
(0.4) 
(0.0) 
(0.0) 
0.8 


68.4 
30.8 
(9.1) 


(  9)     (6.5)       (32)     (5.7)       (  7)     (2.9)       (48)     (5.1) 


(4.3) 
(4.0) 


(28)     (5.0)       (  4)       1.6)       (33)      (3.5) 
(17)     (3.0)       (  3)     (1.2)       (27)     (2.9) 


Reported  no  physical  problems 
Reported  ph^cel  problems 
ni-defined  conditions 
Arthritis,  rheumatism  and  other 

diseases  of  the  musculo- 

slceletal  system 
Injury  and  poisoning 
Diseases  of  the  heart  and 

circulatory  system 
Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

and  sense  organs 
Diseases  of  the  respiratory 

system 
Diseases  of  the  digestive 

system 
Eye  problems 
Endocrine  and  nutritional 

disorders 
Dental  problems 
Infections  and  parasitic 

disorders 
Neoplasms  (cancer  and  benign 

tumors) 
Diseases  of  the  genito-urinary 

system 
Pregnancy 

Diseases  of  the  blood 
Alcoholism 
Diseases  of  the  skin 
No  answer 
No  answer  

l^tal  139     100.0         562     100.0        242     100.0        943     100.0 

Note:  Subtotals  for  types  of  problems  do  not  add  to  percents  reporting  problems  because  some 
respondents  indicated  they  had  two  problems. 

Homeless  people  were  asiced  about  talcing  drugs  or  medications  during  the  past  month. 
Only  one-third  (31.4%)  reported  that  they  had.  Shelter  (35.0%)  People  were  more  Ulcely  to 
have  talcen  drugs  than  were  Street  (22.3%)  or  Resource  (28.1%)  People.  Importantly, 
drugs  talcen  were  indicated  as  having  been  prescribed  by  physicians  for  some  69.3  percent 
of  those  admitting  to  d*ug  consumption.  No  differences  across  the  three  types  of 
homelessness  were  noted. 

Only  a  small  percentage  (15.4%)  reported  that  doigs  consumed  had  caused  them  any 
problems.  No  differences  were  noted  across  the  three  types  of  homeless  persons.  See 
Ttf>]eT30. 


(26)  (2.7) 

(22)  (2.3) 

(18)  (1.9) 

(15)  (1.6) 

(11)  vi.2) 

(10)  (1.1) 

(  9)  (0.9) 


(0.9) 
(0.7) 
(0.6) 
(0.3) 
(0.2) 
0.8 
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Table  T30 
Usage  of  Drugs  and  Medications  within  the  Past  Month 


TT9AOB  CATBOORY  STREET     SHELTER    RESOURCE    TOTAL 

USAOE  CATBOOKY Number  %  Number  %    Number  %  Number  % 


Use  dhigs  or  medications  (N»943) 
Yes 
No 
No  answer 

31 

106 

2 

22.3  197 

76.3  363 

1.4      2 

35.0 

64.6 

0.4 

68 

173 

1 

28.1  296     31.4 

71.5  642     68.1 

0.4      5       0.5 

Total 

139 

100.0  562 

100.0 

242  100.0  943  100.0 

Ifused(^gs/medications(N>296) 

A.  Drugs/medications  are  prescribed 

Yes 

No 

Some  were;  some  weren't 

No  answer 

20 
8 
2 

J. 

64.5  138 

25.8     46 

6.4     12 

3.2       1 

70.0 

23.3 

6.1 

0.5 

47 
20 

1 
_0 

69.1  205     69.3 

29.4     74     25.0 

1.5     15       5.1 

0.0       2       0.7 

Total 

31 

99.9  197 

99.9 

68 

100.0  296  100.1 

B,  Trouble  with  drugs/medications 

Yes 

No 

No  answer 

4 

25 

2 

12.9     30 

80.6  156 

6.5     11 

15.2 

79.2 

5.6 

9 
54 
_5 

68 

13.2     43     14.5 

79.4  235     79.4 

7.3     18       6.1 

Total 

31 

100.0  197 

100.0 

99.9  296  100.0 

Next*  homeless  people  were  asiced  about  alcohol  abuse.  Nearly  one-half  (46.1%)  reported 
linking  some  and  another  one-fifth  (19.2%)  reported  drinking  a  lot  during  the  past  month. 
Street  (24.5%)  and  Shelter  (21.4%)  People  reported  <k>inking  "a  lot"  more  often  than 
Resource  People  (11.2%).  See  Teble  T31. 

Table  T31 

Reported  Drinking  During  the  Past  Montti 


AMOUNT  OF 
DRINKING 

STREET 
Number    % 

SHELTER 
Number    % 

RESOURCE 
Number    % 

TOTAL 
Number     % 

Some 
A  lot 
Not  at  all 
No  answer 

Total 

73       52.5 

34      24.5 

31       22.3 

1         0.7 

139     100.0 

233       41.5 

120      21.4 

207      36.8 

2         0.4 

562     100.1 

129       53.3 

27       11.2 

84       34.7 

2         0.8 

242     100.0 

435          46.1 

181           19.2 

322           34.1 

5             0.5 

943           99.9 

When  asked  whether  or  not  they  had  sought  help  for  a  (k'inking  problem,  26  percent  across 
the  three  homeless  types  reported  that  they  had.  However,  more  Street  (25.9%)  and 
Shelter  (31.8%)  People  indicated  that  they  have  sought  help  than  did  Resource  People 
(12.4%).  See  Table  T32. 
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1^10  732 
Seeking  Help  for  Drinking 

BEHAVIOR 

Number    %      Number    %      Number    % 

f6fAL 
Number   % 

Hftve  ever  sought  help 
Hftve  not  sought  help 
No  answer 

Tottl 

36      25.9       179      31.8        30       12.4 

99      71.3       364      64.8       209       86.4 

4        2.9        19        3.4          3        1.2 

139     100.0       562     100.0       242     100.0 

245      26.0 
672       71.8 

943     100.1 

Q«iMlWeMetaK 

Overall,  40.5  percent  of  respondents  reported  that  their  nerves,  spirits,  outlook  or  mental 
health  at  present  was  either  good  or  excellent.  Patterns  of  response  were  similar  across 
type  of  homeless  condition.  See  Tsble  T33. 

Table  T33 

"How  would  you  rate  your  nerves,  spirits,  outlook, 
or  mental  health  at  present?** 


RESPONSE 


STREET 
Number    % 


SHELTER 
Number    % 


Number    % 


— wfxr 

Number    % 


Excellent 

10 

7.2 

64 

11.4 

5.8 

88 

9.3 

Good 

39 

28.1 

178 

31.7 

31.8 

294 

31.2 

Fair 

45 

32.4 

186 

33.1 

39.3 

326 

34.6 

Poor 

26 

18.7 

88 

15.1 

12.8 

145 

15.4 

Very  bad 

IS 

10.8 

39 

6.9 

7.8 

73 

7.7 

No  answer 

-1 

2.9 

7 

1.2 

6 

2.5 

JI 

1.8 

l^tal 

139 

100.1 

562 

100.0 

242 

100,0 

943 

106,0 

Overall,  33.8  percent  reported  that,  in  fsneral,  their  UCt  was  very  or  somewhat  setlsfying. 
No  strfldng  differences  were  noted  when  type  of  homeleesneas  was  tsken  into  aeeounC 
SeeTtf>teT34. 

Tri>leT34 


"In  feaeral,  how  setlsfytag  would  you  sey  your  UCt  has  been?" 


RESPONSE 


— fsar — WHTPnr 

NuBiber    %      Number    % 


tWrogg TOTOT 

Number    %      Number    % 


Very  sattsfytag  9  6 

Sonewhet  satisfytag  36  25 

Ifixed  45  32 

Not  very  satisfytag  37  26 

Not  at  an  satisfying  7  5 

Noanswer  5  3 


Total 


189     XOO 


94 

10.0 

224 

23,1 

352 

37,3 

185 

19,6 

73 

7,7 

IP 

1,6 

943     100,0 
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These  results  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  a  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  homeless 
people  rate  their  general  well-being  as  relatively  good,  despite  their  circumstances. 
However,  comparative  data  on  these  same  two  items  firom  two  samples  of  2,183  people  in 
five  rural  southern  Ohio  counties  (see  TW>les  S33  and  S34  in  the  Statewide  Results 
chapter)  indicate  that  the  general  population  rates  its  mental  health  as  beii«  substantially 
better  than  does  the  homeless  population. 
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MENTAL  HEALTH  STATUS  RESULTS 

Our  discussion  of  the  mental  health  status  of  homeless  people  is  essentially  organized 
around  four  analysis  efforts.  The  first  effort  focuses  specifically  on  each  of  the  ten 
symptom  dimensions  we  measured.  Distributional  characteristics  of  the  symptom  areas 
are  presented  in  some  detail.  Also,  these  distributions  are  reorganized  into  clinical 
severity  distributions  through  the  use  of  cut-off  scores.  Next,  we  discuss  our  effort  to 
meaningfully  combine  these  symptom  scales  into  two  severity  indices  that  attempt  to 
capture  the  multiple-symptom  nature  of  psychiatric  diagnosis.  Third,  the  symptomatology 
of  our  respondents  is  compared  to  two  other  respondent  groups,  newly  admitted  inpatients 
and  transitional  services  clients  who  had  successftilly  lived  in  the  community  for  one  year. 
Finally,  we  examined  the  relationship  between  the  Psychiatric  Status  Schedule  (PSS) 
scales  and  other  homeless  person  characteristics  in  an  attempt  to  identify  how  types  of 
experiences,  conditions  or  resources  relate  to  mental  health  status.  Urban-rural  differ- 
ences and  types  of  homelessness  differences  on  mental  health  status  are  addressed 
specifically  in  separate  sections  and  a  final  section  is  concerned  with  identifying 
correlates  to  psychiatric  problems  of  homeless  people. 

Diitribytioii  of  PcfdMatrie  Sjyniptoiiis 

This  section  presents  the  distributional  characteristics  of  our  homeless  respondent  group 
along  the  ten  symptom  dimensions  we  measured.  We  have  presented  both  the  raw  score 
frequency  distribution  of  each  scale  and  a  distribution  of  clinical  severity  levels  for  each 
scale  baaed  on  cut-off  scores  suggested  by  PSS  researchers. 

Before  discussing  the  symptom  areas,  two  terms  should  be  clarified  that  might  be 
unfamiliar  to  the  reader.  The  first  term,  "sicewed**  or  "skewness",  is  used  to  describe  the 
shape  of  each  distribution.  Distribution  shape  is  an  important  concept  to  portray  in  the 
analysis  of  data,  and  the  index  of  skewness  was  developed  to  assess  one  component  of  that 
shape.  A  distribution  can  be  either  positively  or  negatively  skewed.  A  positively  skewed 
distribution  is  one  where  the  bulk  of  cases  is  located  at  the  low  end  of  the  measurement 
scale  with  the  number  of  cases  decreasing  as  the  scores  increase.  A  negatively  skewed 
distribution  is  the  opposite,  where  the  bulk  of  cases  occurs  at  the  high  end  of  the 
measurement  scale  and  the  number  of  cases  decreases  as  scores  get  smaller.  In  our 
presentation,  distribution  shape  conveys  special  meaning  about  psychiatric  symptoms, 
hence  the  need  to  use  the  concept  of  skewness  to  represent  that  shape. 

The  second  term,  "cut-off  scores",  refers  to  points  on  a  scale  which  establish  meaningftil 
divisions  between  areas  of  a  continuum.  In  the  mental  health  area,  these  cut-off  points 
can  be  used  to  make  decisions  about  classifying  cases.  The  scores  are  established  by 
administering  scales  to  large  numbers  of  people  who  experience  a  range  of  disorders  and 
then  by  determining  which  score  values  correspond  to  levels  of  severity,  types  of 
problems,  or  the  like.  On  our  symptom  scales,  for  example,  cut-off  scores  have  been 
established  that  permit  the  classification  of  cases  on  the  basis  of  three  levels  of  clinical 
severity.  The  cut-off  scores  discussed  in  this  section  were  developed  by  the  same  team  of 
clinician-researchers  who  constructed  the  PSS. 

Depression-Anxiety.  The  Depression-Anxiety  scale  is  composed  of  38  items  and  is 
constructed  through  a  simple  weighting/summing  procedure.  The  scale  is  a  measure  of 
"subjective  feelings  and  concerns  and  psychophysiological  dysfunctions  that  may  be 
associated  with  the  depressive,  anxious,  phobic  or  obsessive-compulsive  syndromes" 
(Spitzer,  et  aL,  1970,  p.  44).    The  potential  scale  range  is  from  0  (no  true  items)  to  38 
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(every  item  true),  with  a  higher  score  indicating  more  serious  symptomatology.  A 
depressed  or  anxious  respondent  would  be  one  who  has,  for  example,  trouble  sleeping, 
little  interest  in  activities,  many  fears,  poor  appetite,  poor  concentration,  feelings  of 
being  inadequate,  or  other  such  thoughts  or  behaviors. 

Table  MHSl  presents  the  distribution  of  scores  obtained  firom  our  homeless  respondents  on 
this  scale.  The  range  of  scores  is  from  0  to  31$  the  mean  of  the  distribution  is  8.4  (median 
3  7,  mode  »  4),  and  the  standard  deviation  is  6.3.  The  distribution  shape  is  slightly  slcewed 
in  the  positive  direction,  where  positive  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution  tends  to 
narrow  as  the  scores  increase. 


Scores 
31 

25 

19 

13 


Table  MHSl 
Depression-Anxiety  Frequency  Distribution 


•  3 
••  5 
••  7 
••••  14 

••••  15 

««««««  24 

••••••••  29 

•••••••••  33 

•••••••••••••  51 

«•««««•«•«««««•«««•«••  35 

•««•••«••••«••«•«•••«•«««««  105 

•««•««•••«•••««•«••««•«•«««••••••  132 

m*mmmm*mmm*mm0*mmm**mmm*mmmmm00*0**m*m*0       153 

•««««««««««««••••««««•««•«•««•«««  1 30 

•«««•««•««««««•«•«••«•«•••  1 03 
+ + + + + + ^ ^ 

•  MAY  REPRESENT  UP  TO  4  COUNTS 


The  data  presented  in  Table  MHS2,  however,  are  more  helpful  in  understanding  the  above 
information.  This  frequency  distribution  is  the  same  information  recast  into  categories  of 
clinical  severity.  These  data  indicate  that  41.4  percent  of  our  respondents  have  at  least 
mild  depressive-anxious  concerns  and  that,  if  moderate  and  above  is  considered  the 
cutting  point,  18.4  percent  of  our  respondents  have  scores  which  correspond  to  the 
presence  of  thoughts  or  behaviors  that  negatively  affect  an  individuars  capacity  to 
function. 
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TibleMHS 
Depramon-AUJUBiy  casnou  wtwrtqr  iMifninijM 

CATEGORY 
ExtrenM 
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Total 
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SuieidB-Self-mtttiUtton.  The  fluieldt'fslf-flBittilcttaB  teite  ii  BompaMd  9f  ttvcn  it^mf  end 
is  a  measure  of  '*waifAa§l  Itwnghta,  pnotmupttion,  ttrecta,  fisturas  or  attempts,  and 
thoughts  or  aets  of  aalf^BUtllattoar"  t^pitzer,  at  aL»  ItTt,  p.  441  Ttito  seals  to  our 
principal  meesure  of  Ihs  "■daafaroasaaas  to  aslf  tendeneies  of  raspondsnta.  Td  be 
considered  dsnferous  to  ane^  salt  •  fa^paadant  moi^  dsiaaaatfala  sttleidal  thoi^ts  or 
intent  or  mightt  in  fset,  rsport  aa  efXort  to  eomsilt  aulelds*  AH  of  the  itams  aompeslnf 
the  scale  are  equally  weigbted  ao  tte  potsntial  aeala  fMfs  is  0  (no  true  Items)  to  7  (every 
item  true),  with  a  higher  aaore  ia<lnaf1nf  mors  ssrtous  pqrahopatholsgy* 

Table  MHS3 
reapondents. 
and  the 
highly  positivsly 
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of  this  vartaMe  abtabied  from  our 
of  aaoras  is  from  0  to  7;  the  mean  Is  A$  (medte  •  0,  mod^  •  0)« 
lsU4.  The  shape  «f  Ms  dlatrfbutton  to  notaWa  tissauss  H  to 
of  ra^poadaats  hayjiy  saaras  of  t 


TabkBrnam 
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•   MAY  BEPRESEirT  UP  TO  17  COUNTS 
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Table  MHS4  contains  the  recategorization  of  the  Suieide-Self-mutllation  distribution  into 
clinical  severity  categories.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  respondents,  nearly  87 
percent,  reported  no  indicators  of  problems  in  this  area,  and  3.5  percent  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  behaviors  or  thoughts  that  correspond  to  serious  problems  in  this  area. 

«      Table  MHS4 
Suicide  -  Self-mutilation  Clinieal  Severity  Distribution 


CATEGORY  Number 

Extreme 

Severe 

Moderate 

Mild 

Minimal 

None  

Total  979  99.9 


3 

0.3 

16 

1.6 

16 

1.6 

39 

4.0 

54 

5.5 

851 

86.9 

Speech  Disorganization.  The  Speech  Disorganization  scale  is  composed  of  thirteen  Items, 
a  number  of  which  are  also  differentially  weighted  to  reflect  the  relative  importance  of 
an  item.  This  scale  focuses  on  speech  impairment  and  has  a  potential  range  of  0  (no  true 
items)  to  29  (every  item  true).  A  speech-disorganized  person  would,  for  example,  ramble 
in  conversation,  have  loose  associations,  or  might  be  occasionally  incoherent. 

Table  MHS5  presents  the  raw  scores  of  our  respondents  on  this  variable.  The  range  of 
scores  is  from  0  to  26,  with  the  mean  being  2.25  (median  s  0,  mode  -  0),  and  the  standard 
deviation  being  4.01.  The  shape  of  this  variable  is  highly  positively  skewed,  with  very  few 
cases  having  higher  scores. 
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TtJDlt  MHS5 
Speech  Dborganization  Frequency  Distribution 


Scores 
26 


13 


1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

S 

5 

6 

4 

7 

13 

22 

16 

26 

28 

27 

S2 

59 

37 

71 
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•  MAY  REPRESENT  UP  TO  13  COUNTS 


Tible  MHS6  presents  the  clinical  severity  distribution  of  Speech  Disorganization.  About 
70  percent  of  our  respondents  did  not  manifest  a  significant  degree  of  impairment  on  this 
variable.  TTie  remaining  30  percent  scored  moderate  or  above,  with  about  4  percent 
indicating  extreme  problems  in  this  area. 


Table  MHS6 
Speech  Disorganization  Clinical  Severity  Distribution 


CATEGORY 


Number 


Extreme 

Severe 

Moderate 

MUd 

None  or  Minimal 

Total 


36 

3.7 

116 

11.8 

138 

14.1 

37 

3.8 

652 

66.6 

979 

100.0 
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Inapproprttte  Affect.  App»arance  or  Btlwvior.  This  seals  is  composed  of  ten  items  and  is 
ooneenied  with  the  "appearance,  physical  acts  or  behaviors  which  would  be  considered  odd 
or  inappropriate  by  moet  untrained  persons"  (Spitser,  et  aL»  1970,  p.  44).  This  domain  was 
included  in  the  study  as  one  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  homeless  people,  by  their 
actions  or  behavior,  <k>aw  attention  to  themselves  in  a  negative  way.  The  types  of 
behaviors  or  characteristics  the  scale  measures  Include,  for  example,  dirty  or  bizarre 
clothes,  inappropriate  laughter,  talking  to  one*s  self,  inappropriate  sexual  advances  and 
the  like.  TTie  scale  also  uses  a  weighting  scheme  to  indicate  the  relative  clinical 
importance  of  each  item  and  has  a  potential  range  ttom  0  (no  true  items)  to  19  (all  items 
true). 

Table  MHS7  presents  the  raw  scores  obtained  ttom  our  respondents.  The  range  of  scores 
is  from  0  to  16)  the  mean  is  1.76  (median  «  1,  mode  «  0),  and  the  standard  deviation  is 
2.30.  Again,  the  distribution  shape  is  a  reverse  J,  which  indicates  a  high  degree  of 
positive  skewness  and  reflects  the  fact  that  higher  scores  on  this  scale  are  fairly  rare. 


Table  MHS7 

Inappropriate  Affect,  Appearance  or  Behavior 
Frequency  Distribution 


16 


•  3 

•  3 

•  5 
••  10 
••  16 
••  10 
•••  20 
•••••  37 

•••••••  55 

•••••••••  79 

•••••••••••••••«••«•  174 

••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  392 

♦ ♦ ♦ -f ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ — 

•  MAY  REPRESENT  UP  TO  9  COUNTS 


Table  MHS8  displays  the  recategorization  of  the  scale  into  clinical  severity  categories. 
Almost  76  percent  of  our  respondents  had  scores  which  correspond  to  the  none,  minimal  or 
mild  categories.  Scores  in  the  moderate  to  extreme  categories,  the  remaining  24  percent, 
correspond  to  the  presence  of  behaviors  or  characteristics  that  would  likely  be  attention 
getting,  such  as  being  dirty  and  acting  inappropriately. 
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Table  MHS8 

Inappropriate  Affect,  Appearance  or  Behavior 
Clinical  Severity  Distribution 


CATBGORY 


Number 


Extreme 

Severe 

Moderate 

MQd 

None  or  Minimal 

Total 


49 

S.0 

112 

11.4 

79 

8.0 

173 

17.7 

S66 

57.8 

979 


99.9 


Interview  Belligerenee-Negatlvisre.  lliis  16-item  scale  focused  on  the  beUigerent  or 
negative  behaviors  demonstrated  by  a  respondent  through  the  interview  session.  It 
assessed,  for  example,  refusal  to  cooperate,  sarcasm,  argumentativeness  or  other  dis- 
tracting, possibly  aggressive,  actions.  The  scale  also  uses  a  weighting  scheme  to  indicate 
the  clinical  importance  of  an  item  and  has  a  potential  range  of  0  (no  items  true)  to  21 
(every  item  true). 

Table  MHS9  presents  the  raw  scores  obtained  from  our  respondents.  The  range  of  scores 
is  from  0  to  16;  the  mean  is  .99  (median  3  0,  mode  3  0),  and  the  standard  deviation  is  2.27. 
The  distribution  is  also  positively  skewed  in  shape. 


Table  MHS9 
Interview  BeUlgerence-Negativism  Frequency  Distribution 


Scores 
16 


1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 
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11 

18 

20 

24 

25 

85 

103 

t888 
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Cut-off  scores  for  Interview  Belligerence-Negativism  were  not  available,  so  the  informa- 
tion has  not  been  measured  in  terms  of  Its  clinical  severity.  A  few  comments  about  this 
variable  can  be  made,  however.  First,  81  percent  of  our  respondents  had  a  raw  score  of 
one  or  less,  indicating  that,  in  general,  interviewers  were  not  confronted  with  substantial 
amounts  of  non-cooperative  or  aggressive  behavior.  It  was  also  the  case  that  interviewers 
reported  having  very  little  difficulty  engaging  homeless  respondents  in  discussion,  and 
when  respondents  were  non-cooperative  it  was  not  in  an  aggressive  or  hostile  manner. 

Diaorientation-Memory  Impairment.  T^is  scale  is  designed  to  measure  "visible  signs  of 
disorientation  to  time,  place,  and  persons,  and  impairment  in  recent  or  remote  memory** 
(Spitzer,  et  al.,  1970,  p.  44).  The  scale  is  composed  of  eleven  items,  some  of  which  are 
weighted  to  reflect  relative  clinical  importance.  It  has  a  potential  range  of  0  (no  items 
true)  to  26  (every  item  true),  and  was  included  in  the  study  as  a  measure  of  potential 
organicity.  A  respondent  having  problems  in  this  symptom  area  might,  for  example, 
forget  certain  things  about  his/her  life,  not  be  oriented  as  to  time  or  place,  or  have 
trouble  following  interview  questions. 

Table  MHSIO  presents  the  raw  score  distribution  of  scores  on  this  scale.  The  range  of 
scores  is  from  0  to  16;  the  mean  is  .91  (median  ^o,  mode  »  0),  and  the  standard  deviation 
is  2.05.  The  distribution  is  also  positively  skewed. 


T^le  MHSIO 
Disorientation  -  Memory  Impairment  Frequency  Distribution 
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•  MAY  REPRESENT  UP  TO  IS  COUNTS 


Table  MHSll  presents  the  Disorientation-Memory  Impairment  scale  in  clinical  severity 
categories.  This  distribution  shows  that  almost  85  percent  of  our  respondents  demon- 
strated no,  minimal  or  mild  severity  on  the  scale.  Hie  remaining  15  percent  have  scores 
that  correspond  to  the  presence  of  characteristics  that  are  sufficiently  severe  to  reduce 
functioning  capacity. 
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Table  MHS12 
Retardation  -  Lack  of  Emotion  Frequency  Distribution 
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•  MAY  REPRESENT  UP  TO  8  COUNTS 


Table  MHS13  presents  the  scores  recategorized  into  leveb  of  clinical  severity.  Scores  on 
this  variable  tend  to  indicate  the  presence  of  more  problems  for  homeless  people  in  the 
area  of  flat  affect  and  lack  of  emotion.  Fifty  percent  of  our  respondents  demonstrated  at 
least  a  minimal  level  of  difficulty  on  the  scale  and,  using  moderate  and  above  as  the 
cutting  point,  22  percent  can  be  considered  as  having  problems  that  would  create 
difficulties  in  negotiating  community  living. 


Table  MHS13 


Retardation  -  Lack  of  Emotion 
Clinical  Severity  Distribution 


CATEGORY 


Extreme 

Severe 

Moderate 

MUd 

Minimal 

None 

Total 


Number 


979 


% 


51 

5.2 

38 

3.9 

124 

12.7 

100 

10.2 

175 

17.9 

491 

50.2 

100.0 
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Agllation-Baeitemeat.  Tliis  seals  is  eone«m«d  with  ^vtrt  stm  of  sfllttlloi^  or 
•xeitsraent*  and  is  dssigned  to  msssure  such  things  «s  rtspondsnt  (nibtUty  to  itl  »I(\U 
pteing,  handwringing,  aeeelsratsd  speech,  hypereetivity  end  the  Ukt  Opttioft  ol  el%»  IITI^ 
p.  44)l  The  seele  is  composed  of  seven  items,  all  of  which  are  equally  wolfhtt^i  an^  IH 
potential  score  is  firom  0  (no  true  items)  to  7  (all  items  true).  An  afttatod  person  would  ^ 
one  who,  for  example,  talks  rapidly,  fidgets  or  moves  about  restles^. 

Tabiie  MHS14  presents  the  raw  score  distribution  of  the  infbrmatton  we  obtatnod  from 
respondents.  The  range  of  scores  is  trom  0  to  7|  the  mean  is  .64  (median  *  0|  modi  «  OK 
and  the  standard  deviation  is  I.IS.  This  distribution  is  also  highly  pooittvoly  skewed. 


Table  MR814 
Agitation  -  Baeitement  Frequency  Distribution 


•  a 

•  4 

•  6 
^  34 
••••  46 

^••••••••*  114 

^  MAT  REPRESENT  UP  TO  14  COUNTS 


Table  MH81S  dbplays  the  recategorization  of  this  icale  int!>  «U/»Mw]  m^^^tj  ^MUi^f^.m.- 
Almost  83  pereeat  of  oar  rtspowdsnts  fell  into  ths  none^  m\n\mti\  mA  mn4  ^tt^t^^m^ 
lYie  remaining  17  peKest  eaa  be  eonsldsrsd  tA  Impaired  bsMnse  0Mtf  mf^m  ifi^^mi^i^ 
to  the  presence  of  eliaraeleristSes  or  befiavlorf  that  Uk^ff  ffeeta  $^M0m^  a  itnv^  Wtt^ 
or  in  interacting  with  o0ier  people. 
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Grandiosity.  This  six-item  scale  is  concerned  with  "inflated  appraisal  of  worth,  contacts, 
power  or  Icnowledge;  boasting;  sensational  plans;  delusions  of  power,  status,  knowledge  or 
contact;  and  hallucinations  with  a  grandiose  annotation**  (Spitzer,  et  al.,  1970,  p.  4S).  Hie 
scale  is  designed  as  a  measure  of  reality  testing  disturbance  and,  with  clinical  weights 
assigned  to  various  items,  has  a  potential  score  range  of  0  (no  items  true)  to  12  (every 
item  true).  A  higher  score  means  higher  pathology. 

Table  MHS16  presents  the  raw  scores  on  the  Grandiosity  scale.  The  range  of  scores  is 
from  0  to  11;  the  mean  is  .37  (median  »  0,  mode  »  0),  and  the  standard  deviation  is  1.29. 
I^e  scale  is  the  most  positively  skewed  of  all  of  the  distributions. 


Table  MHS16 
Grandiosity  Frequency  Distribution 


Scores 
11 


# 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

8 

4 

9 

14 

14 

80 


+ + + + + +— — + + — 

•  MAY  REPRESENT  UP  TO  18  COUNTS 


Table  MHS17  presents  the  Grandiosity  scores  recategorized  according  to  clinical  severity. 
The  most  notable  characteristic  of  this  distribution  is  that  almost  94  percent  of  our 
respondents  scored  in  the  none,  minimal,  or  mild  categories,  and  that  less  than  one 
percent  were  considered  to  be  extreme. 
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In  Table  MHS19,  scores  are  recate^orized  according  to  clinical  severity.  It  is  again  the 
case  that  a  high  proportion  of  respondents,  almost  80  percent,  have  scores  that  correspond 
to  the  none,  minimal  and  mild  severity  categories.  Tht  remaining  20  percent  are  likely  to 
have  behavioral  configurations  that  result  in  some  impairment  or  reduced  capacity  to 
either  interact  meaningftiUy  with  other  people  or  carry  out  normal  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

Table  MHS19 

Suspicion  -  Persecutions  -  Hallucinations 
Clinical  Severity  Distribution 


24 

2.S 

52 

S.3 

120 

12.3 

111 

11.3 

S9 

6.0 

613 

62.6 

CATEGORY  Number 

Extreme 

Severe 

Moderate 

Mfld 

Minimal 

None  

Tdtal  979  100.0 


By  wiay  of  summary,  the  following  are  some  observations  that  can  be  made  about  the 
scores  obtained  on  the  ten  symptom  dimensions  discussed  above.  First,  it  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  note  that  the  shape  of  almost  all  of  these  distributions  matches 
the  type  of  distribution  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  measurement  of  psychiatric 
symptomatology.  Psychiatric  symptoms  exist,  especially  in  general  populations,  as  rare 
phenomena,  that  is,  proportionally  fewer  people  have  psychiatric  impairment  compared  to 
the  general  population  as  a  whole  (Maxwell,  1972).  When  measuring  this  symptomatology, 
distributions  have  a  reversed  J,  or  positively  skewed,  shape  with  most  respondents  having 
little  or  no  difficulty  and  with  an  increasingly  smaller  number  of  people  presenting  more 
serious  symptom  presence.  All  of  our  scales,  except  Depression-Anxiety,  exhibit  this 
shape  witfi  some,  notably  Suicide-Self-mutilation,  being  extremely  positively  skewed. 

T^e  distributions  we  obtained  stand  in  contrast  to  the  picture  presented  by  the  popular 
literature  about  homelessness  and  by  some  researchers  who  have  reported  on  the 
prevalence  of  mental  illness  among  homeless  people.  For  example,  Arce  and  Vergare 
(1984)  state  **it  is  evident  that  in  most  universes  of  homeless  people,  between  25  percent 
and  50  percent  have  serious  and  chronic  forms  of  mental  illness"  (p.  88).  Ellen  Bassuk, 
reporting  in  the  Scientific  American  (1984,  p.  42)  found  a  90  percent  incidence  of 
"diagnosable  mental  Qlness**  in  a  shelter  in  Boston  and  has  generalized  that  finding  to  most 
homeless  persons.  These  figures  imply  levels  of  psychiatric  symptomatology  among 
homeless  people  that,  when  measured,  would  be  distributed  much  differently  than  our 
distributions.  While  no  precise  interpretive  standard  exists,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
infer  from  our  data  that  the  symptoms  we  measured  indicate  the  presence  of  the  leveb  of 
extreme  psychopathology  implied  by  the  above  writers. 

Second,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  percentages  of  respondents  who  had  symptom 
scores  that  placed  them  in  clinical  severity  categories  of  moderate  and  above,  which  we 
think  correspond  to  the  potential  service  needs  of  homeless  people.  Table  MHS20  lists  a 
rank  ordering  of  the  symptom  scales  by  the  percentages  of  people  who  scored  moderate 
and  above. 
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Table  MHS21 

Correlations  Between  Psychiatric  Hospitalization  Experience 
and  PSS  Scale  Scores 


PSS  Scale 

Point  BIserial 
Correlation 

Subjective        

Depression- Anxiety 

.28 

Distress 

Sulclde-Self-mutllatlon 

.24 

Speech  Disorganization 

.14 

Inappropriate  Affect,  Appearance 
or  Behavior 

.03 

Agitation-Excitement 

.03 

Behavioral        

Disturbance 

Interview  Belligerence-Negativism 

.04 

Disorientatlon-Memory  Impairment 

.06 

Retardation-Lack  of  Enrwtlon 

.06 

Reality  Testing^ 
Disturbance 

Grandiosity 
Suspicion-Persecutions-Hal  lucinations 

.30 

An  examination  of  these  correlations  indicates  that  three  of  the  subseales  that  Spitzer,  et 
aL  found  to  be  related  to  the  use  of  mental  health  services  also  tend  to  be  related  to 
hospital  experience  in  the  homeless  group.  Depression-Anxiety,  Suieide-Self-mutilation 
and  Suspicion-Persecutions-Hallueinations  all  have  a  modest  relationship  with  hospitaliza- 
tion as  indicated  by  the  respective  correlations  of  .28,  .24  and  .30.  Further,  Grandiosity 
also  tends  to  be  related,  although  the  correlation  coefficient  of  .19  is  somewhat  smaller  in 
magnitude  than  the  others.  What  these  correlations  say  is  that  homeless  people  who 
reported  having  had  one  or  more  hospitalizations  for  mental  health  problems  also  tend  to 
have  higher  scores  on  the  Depression-Anxiety,  Suicide-Self-mutilation,  Grandiosity  and 
Suspieion-Perseeutions-Hallueinations  symptom  scales.  People  with  no  reported  hospitali- 
zations, on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  have  lower  scores  on  the  these  symptom  scales. 

Both  the  Psychiatric  Severity  and  Behavioral  Disturbance  Severity  Indices  were  put 
together  using  a  simple  count  method.  Basically,  the  indices  reflect  the  number  of 
symptom  scales  upon  which  a  respondent's  score  is  moderate  and  above.  Each  symptom  is 
treated  as  equally  weighted  so  that  a  respondent  who  scores  a  one  on,  for  example,  the 
Psychiatric  Severity  Index  could  obtain  that  score  because  of  the  presence  of  any  of  the 
four  symptom  scales.  A  score  of  two  could  reflect  any  combination  of  two  symptom 
scales  located  at  the  moderate  or  above  level,  and  so  on. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  these  indices  are  a  crude  measure  of  severity,  they  do  begin  to 
capture  the  multiplicity  of  symptom  configuration  inherent  in  most  disorders.  Our 
assumption  is  that  severity  can  be  defined  as  increasing  as  the  number  of  symptoms  a 
person  manifests  increases.  It  is  also  our  assumption  that  broad  levels  of  service  needs 
can  be  associated  with  leveb  of  severity  and  that  the  percentages  associated  with  each 
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Table  MHS23 
Behavioral  Disturbance  Severity  Index  Distribution 


*  SYMPTOMS 

Number 

% 

4S3 

46.3 

226 

23.1 

140 

14.3 

96 

9.8 

SO 

5.1 

14 

1.4 

Tdtal 

979 

100.0 

As  a  final  point,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  relationship  between  the  Psychiatric 
Severity  Index  and  the  Behavioral  Disturbance  Index.  I^is  is  particularly  important 
because  it  permits  the  more  precise  definition  of  severity  based  on  the  presence  of 
symptomatology  from  both  domains.  Also,  the  overlap  between  the  two  scales  will  be 
essential  to  examine  as  a  means  to  identify  more  specific  psychiatric  disorders  based  on 
subjective  distress,  reality  testing  and  the  behavior  of  the  respondent. 

Table  MHS24  presents  the  cross-tabulation  of  psychiatric  severity  and  behavioral  severity. 
It  can  be  seen  that  some  overlap  between  the  two  indices  exists  as  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  percentage  values  in  most  of  the  cells.  It  is  the  case,  however,  that  this 
overlip  is  fairly  small,  with  20.5  percent  of  our  respondents  demonstrating  the  presence 
of  both  psychiatric  problems  and  behavioral  disturbance  problems. 


Table  MHS24 

Psychiatric  Severity  Cross-tabulated  with 

Behavioral  Disturbance  Severity 

(Percentaged,  N3979) 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Psychiatric  Symptoms 
Moderate  or  Above 

Behavioral  Disturbance  Symptoms 
Moderate  or  Above 

0 

1             2 

3 

4            5 

Total 

0 

36.2 

15.6          8.0 

6.0 

2.9         0.5 

69.2 

1 

6.6 

4.5          3.4 

1.8 

0.8         0.3 

17.5 

2 

2.9 

2.5           1.7 

1.1 

0.9         0.4 

9.5 

3 

0.6 

0.5          1.0 

0.8 

0.3         0.1 

3.3 

4 

0.0 

0.0          0.2 

0.0 

0.2         0.1 

O.S 

Total 

lO 

2i.l        ii.i 

JT 

rr    o 

ITOjT 

lliree  distinct  groups  can  be  defined  trom  these  data.  T^e  first  group  is  composed  of 
those  persons  who  have  zero  scores  on  both  scales,  that  is,  those  who  can  be  considered  as 
relatively  symptom  free.  About  36  percent  of  our  respondents  can  be  put  in  this  category. 
The  second  group  is  composed  of  those  respondents  who  have  at  least  one  behavioral 
disturbance  problem  but  no  psychiatric  symptom  problems.  Thtm  are  people  who  likely 
behave  in  ways  that  might  be  considered  odd  or  deviant,  but  who  do  not  demonstrate  the 
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preaenee  of  problems  that  could  require  psychiatrie  services.  About  33  percent  of  our 
raapondents  can  be  thus  classified. 

The  third  group  is  composed  of  the  remaining  respondents  who  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  at  least  one  psychiatric  symptom.  Included  in  this  group  are  the  people  who  have  only 
a  peyehiatrie  symptom  problem  (10.1%),  and  the  above  mentioned  group  who  had  both  a 
psyehiatrie  symptom  problem  and  a  behavioral  disturbance  problem  (20.5%).  We  have 
defined  this  group  under  the  assumption  that  the  presence  of  one  or  more  problem 
psyehUtrie  symptoms  is  the  paramount  concern  in  establishing  the  mental  health  status  of 
a  respondent  and  that  the  co-i>resence  of  one  or  more  behavioral  disturbance  problems 
with  a  psyehiatrie  problem  aids  in  helping  define  the  psychiatric  problem  or  disorder  more 
precisely.  As  noted  above,  30.8  percent  of  our  respondents  can  be  classified  into  this 
group. 


OomPifflBg  nnmelseB  F^nam  to  Oilier  Groupe 

Understanding  data  obtained  about  psychiatric  symptomatology  of  one  group  can  be 
enhanced  by  a  comparison  of  this  information  to  other  reference  groups.  We  were  able  to 
obteln  statistical  information  about  two  groups  which  we  felt  could  serve  to  make  some 
iMtftil  comparative  statements  relative  to  our  homeless  respondents. 

the  fkst  group  to  which  we  compared  our  respondents  was  composed  of  770  newly- 
admitted  psychiatric  inpatients.  This  group  is  actually  one  that  Spitzer  used  to  examine 
PS8  scale  characteristics  and,  also,  is  one  about  which  Spitzer  maices  available  scale 
means  and  standard  deviations.  The  characteristics  of  our  study  group  are  reported  to  be 
similar  to  newly-admitted  inpatients,  in  general,  although  it  is  important  to  know  that 
Informetion  about  the  inpatients  was  collected  in  the  early-1970*s.  Becauso  of  this  time 
iUnisrentlal  and,  therefore,  the  likely  existence  of  different  criteria  for  admission,  we  are 
reporting  this  comparison  with  the  caution  that  the  relationships  between  the  two  groups 
might  be  different  if  more  recent  inpatients  were  usod.  Unfortunately,  PSS  data  about 
recent  inpatients  were  not  available. 

Figure  MHS-Pl  presents  the  comparison  between  our  homeless  respondent  group  and 
fll^itser^  early-1970%  newly-admitted  inpatients,  lliis  comparison  was  done  by  a 
standir^sation  procedure  tlirou|^  which  the  scores  of  the  homeless  respondent  group 
were  transformed  to  T-scores  udng  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  inpatient 
group.  The  expected  value  of  the  mean  of  standard  scores  is  fifty,  and  the  standard 
deviation  Is  ten.  As  a  guide  to  interpretation,  if  the  homeless  respondents  were  identical 
to  tlie  inpatients,  the  mean  of  each  scale  (located  by  the  dot  and  connected  by  the  solid 
fines)  would  be  located  at  the  value  of  fifty.  To  the  extent  that  homeless  respondents  are 
better,  on  the  average,  within  a  symptom  area,  the  mean  will  be  located  below  fifty. 
Conversely,  if  homeless  respondents  are  worse  within  a  symptom  area,  the  mean  will  be 
located  above  fifty. 
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Figure  MHS-Fl. 
Comparison  of  Homaless  Respondents  to  Spitzer*s  770  Newly-Admitted  bipetients 
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An  examination  of  Figure  MHS-Fl  points  out  the  differences  and  similarities  between  our 
homeless  respondents  and  Spitzer*S  early-1970*s  inpatients.  On  the  subjective  distress 
measures,  Depression-Anxiety  and  Suieide-Self-mutllation,  homeless  respondents'  scores 
are  lower,  indicating  less  pathology,  than  the  1970*s  inpatients.  I^ey  are  also  lower  on 
the  Suspicion-Persecutions-Hallueinations  scale,  although  to  a  lesser  extent.  On  the  other 
scales,  homeless  respondents  appear  to  score  higher  than  the  1970's  inpatients,  lliis  is 
especially  evident  on  the  scales  that  measure  affect,  appearance  and  behavior,  where  the 
scores  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  Spitzer*s  inpatients. 

An  interesting,  but  tentative,  explanation  can  be  given  for  this  pattern  of  similarities  and 
differences.  While  our  homeless  respondents  tend  to  have  higher  means,  behaviorally 
spealcing,  than  Spitzer*s  early  1970*s  inpatients,  they  perform  substantially  better  on  the 
symptom  scales  that  are  demonstrated  to  be  more  adequate  measures  of  psychiatric 
dysfunction.  The  types  of  behavior  exhibited  by  homeless  people  and  their  appearance  is 
sometimes  odd  or,  possibly,  dysfunctional,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  related  to  a  mental 
health  service  need.  It  could  be  this  phenomenon,  in  fact,  that  accounts  for  the  larger 
estimates  of  ''chronically  mentally  ill  homeless**  that  have  been  reported  in  other  sources. 

Ihe  second  group  to  which  we  compared  homeless  people  was  composed  of  229  transition- 
al services  clients  who  had  been  living  in  the  general  community  for  one  year.  TYiese 
clients  were  respondents  in  a  research  project  that  sought  to  examine  the  types  of  factors 
that  facilitated  success  in  community  adjustment  after  discharge  from  a  state  hospital 
T^is  research  was  conducted  in  Ohio  in  the  late  1970*s  by  two  of  the  university-based  staff 
on  this  project.  It  should  be  restated  that  this  group  is  composed  of  people  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  mental  health  system  for  psychiatric  services  and  who  were  successfully 
maintained  in  the  community  after  psychiatric  hospitalization.  It  is,  from  that  stand- 
point, a  more  dysfunctional  group  than  one  drawn  from  the  general  population. 
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Figure  ICHS-P2  piiw  ■!■  ttM  eompariaom  bittiaa  oor  homeless  respondents  and  the 
tmnsitionel  aenrieos  groip.  The  seores  ere  efiin  T-eeores,  usinf  the  trensitionel  services 
date  for  the  staadvdtatioa.  The  §Bmnl  psttan  of  scores  indfeates  similarity  between 
the  groups  on  an  the  dbagnriom  eaoept  thoee  related  to  behavior  or  appearance— inappro- 
priate Affect.  Appearaaee  or  Behavior,  Agilatio»-EBettemeat  aad  Betardation-Ladc  of 
Emotian.  It  is  appaieat  here  that  «ar  hoiHlBBB  refpoadents  look  more  (tysfkmctional  than 
transitioaal  servlees  cBeati  from  a  behavioral  slaa4potat«  m4  look  similar  from  a 
paychiatrie  staBd(poiBt> 

Flgore  MHS-Pl. 
Comparisoa  of  HofaelsB  ITammidMiri  to  229  Ohio  Transitional  Services  Clients 
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The  data  from  these  comparisons  are  interesting  given  the  composition  of  the  groups. 
Homeless  respondents  scored  better  than  inpatients  on  those  scales  that  measure  psychi- 
atric distress  suggesting  that,  in  general,  homeless  people  are  not  in  need  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. They  tend  to  be  much  more  psydiiatrically  similar  to  clients  who  have  been  living 
successfully  in  the  community.  On  the  behavioral  scales,  however,  our  homeless  respond- 
ents are  consistently  more  dysftmctional  than  either  group.  We  think  that  what  these  data 
may  indicate  is  the  interaction  between  stresses  of  living  a  homeless  lifestyle  and  the 
presence  of  behaviors  or  characteristics  that  are  often  perceived  to  be  related  to 
psychiatric  dysfunction.  The  Behavioral  Disturbance  scales  clearly  measure  areas  where 
problems  are  exacerbated  by  the  exigencies  of  homelessness.  For  members  of  the 
comparison  groups,  resources  existed  to  take  care  of  their  basic  survival  needs.  For  our 
homeless  respondents,  however,  basic  survival  demands  were  immediate  and  sometimes 
pressing.  It  is  our  opinion  that  some  of  the  differences  on  the  behavioral  disturbance 
scales  can  be  accounted  for  by  that  fact. 
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OiM  of  the  principal  reasons  this  studty  was  conducted  was  the  need  to  understand  how 
well  the  mental  health  system  responds  to  the  mental  health  needs  of  homeless  people. 
TYiis  issue  is  particularly  important  because  of  the  ongoing  assertion  by  advocates  for 
homeless  people  that  mental  health  policies,  whether  they  be  those  relating  to  "deinstitu- 
tionalization" or  those  concerned  with  restrictive  hospital  admission  standards,  are  a 
primary  cause  of  homelessness  in  this  country.  Ih  this  section,  we  present  results  that 
ad^ess  the  crucial  overlsp  between  the  mental  health  status  of  homeless  people  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  mental  health  system  addresses  these  needs. 

Before  presenting  these  findings,  however,  it  is  important  to  clarify  how  we  chose  to 
define  mental  health  system  use  in  this  analysis.  Two  questions  were  included  in  the 
questionnaire  to  ascertain  mental  health  system  contact  by  homeless  people.  Tttm  first 
question  aslced  if  the  respondent  had  ever  been  in  a  hospital  for  emotional  or  mental 
health  problems.  Hm  second  question  asked  if  the  respondent  had  used  community  mental 
health  center  services  within  the  past  month.  Based  on  the  yes-no  response  categories  to 
these  questions,  we  created  four  categories  of  system  uses  (1)  respondent  was  hospitalized 
and  had  used  a  community  mental  health  center;  (2)  respondent  was  hospitalized  and  did 
not  have  community  mental  health  center  contact;  (3)  respondent  was  not  hospitalized  and 
had  used  a  community  mental  health  center,  and  (4)  respondent  was  not  hospitalized  and 
did  not  have  community  mental  health  center  contact. 

Ih  the  analysis,  the  above  categories  of  system  use  were  related  to  our  summary  measure 
of  mental  health  status,  the  Psychiatric  Severity  Ihdez.  WhQe  the  index  is  presented  in  its 
entirety  to  represent  the  degree  of  problem  presence  within  each  group,  to  a  large  extent 
the  focus  of  this  analysis  was  on  two  groups  defined  by  the  index:  those  who  demonstrated 
no  psychiatric  symptomatology  and  those  who  presented  one  or  more  symptom  areas  that 
could  require  the  need  for  mental  health  services. 

T^le  MHS25  presents  the  relationship  between  the  mental  health  status  of  our  homeless 
respondents  and  their  system  use.  Tlie  table  is  structured  as  a  three-way  cross-tabulation 
where  hospitalization  and  community  mental  health  center  use  are  down  the  columns,  and 
psychiatric  severity  is  across  the  rows.  Our  analysis  of  these  data  has  two  parts:  first, 
we  loolc  at  the  overall  system  use  by  each  of  the  four  groups  and,  second,  we  examine  the 
extent  to  which  mental  health  needs  are  being  ad<k*essed  through  this  use. 

Focusing  first  on  system  involvement,  it  can  be  seen  that  82  (8.6%  of  the  total  respondent 
group)  of  our  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  been  hospitalized  for  a  psychiatric 
problem  and  also  reported  having  used  a  community  mental  health  center.  We  also  know 
fh>m  a  more  detaQed  examination  that  62  (75.6%)  of  the  respondents  in  this  category  are 
people  who  were  in  state  psychiatric  facilities,  leaving  24.4  percent  who  had  another  type 
of  hospitalization  and  Blao  had  community  mental  health  center  use.  The  number  of 
people  who  reported  a  hospitalization  and  no  community  mental  health  center  use  was 
208,  approximately  22  percent  of  our  respondent  group.  Again,  a  more  detailed 
examination  indicated  that  118  (56.7%)  of  the  respondents  in  this  category  reported 
having  been  in  a  state  facility. 

The  bulk  of  our  respondents,  almost  70  percent,  reported  that  they  had  never  been 
hospitalized  for  a  psychiatric  problem.  Of  this  group,  a  small  number  of  people,  36  (4%  of 
the  total  respondent  group),  indicated  that  they  had  been  in  contact  with  a  community 
mental  health  center  within  the  past  month.   Tlie  remaining  632  respondents  (66%  of  the 
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mental  health  center  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  continued  problem  severity  or 
need.  For  example,  the  frequency  of  zero  Psychiatric  Severity  Index  scores  in  the  first 
three  columns  in  Table  MHS25  (which  indicates  some  form  of  system  involvement)  add  to 
156,  about  16  percent  of  the  total  number  of  respondents.  We  think  these  are  people  who 
have  been  adequately  served  by  the  system  or  who  have  simply  improved  in  their 
psychiatric  functioning.  It  is  also  important  to  highlight  the  fact  that  506  of  our  total 
number  of  respondents  (53%)  reported  having  had  no  psychiatric  hospitalization,  no 
community  mental  health  center  contact  and  did  not  demonstrate  the  presence  of  problem 
psychiatric  symptomatology. 

A  second  observation  about  these  data  is  that  some  of  the  mental  health  needs  of 
homeless  people  are  currently  being  addressed  by  the  system.  With  the  previously  stated 
assumptions  in  mind,  we  estimate  that  63  (7%)  of  our  total  number  of  respondents  are 
likely  having  their  needs  addressed.  More  accurately  stated,  of  the  296  respondents  who 
demonstrated  need,  those  63  actually  represent  21.3  percent  who  are  likely  to  be  having 
their  needs  addressed. 

Finally,  we  know  fh>m  these  data  that  homeless  people  have  mental  health  needs  that  are 
not  addressed  by  the  mental  health  system.  It  is  important  to  identify  two  groups  who 
appear  to  have  such  unmet  needs.  First,  a  group  of  people  can  be  defined  who  report 
having  been  hospitalized,  having  had  no  community  mental  health  center  use  and  who 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  one  or  more  problem  symptoms.  A  total  of  107  (11%  of  the 
totaO  respondents  can  be  thus  classified.  The  composition  of  this  group  is  made  op  of 
people  who  have  been  released  fh>m  a  psychiatric  facility  and  did  not  make  contact  wi^  a 
community  mental  health  center  or  people  who  were  released  at  one  point  in  time  and  had 
a  recurrence  of  psychiatric  problems. 

Th%  second  group  who  have  unmet  needs  can  be  defined  as  having  no  hospitalization,  no 
community  mental  health  center  use  and  the  presence  of  problem  symptomatology.  A 
total  of  126  (13%  of  the  total  respondents)  have  this  configuration  of  characterlsties. 
Tliis  group  of  people  is  composed  of  those  homeless  persons  who  have  psychiatric  problems 
but  that  have  never  made  contact  with  the  system. 

Mentil  Heaitli  Status  of  Urban  and  Won-Urfaan  Homelew  Peorte 

Another  stated  objective  of  this  studty  was  to  identify  differences  between  homeless 
people  found  in  urban  and  non-urban  areas,  not  only  on  the  dimensions  discussed 
extensively  in  a  previous  section  of  the  report,  but  relative  to  their  mental  health  status 
as  weU.  Tables  MHS26  and  MHS28  present  an  overview  of  mental  health  status  as 
measured  by  the  Psychiatric  Severity  bidex  and  Behavioral  Severity  bidex,  respectively, 
by  the  type  of  county  in  which  the  interview  occurred. 

An  examination  of  Table  MHS26  indicates  very  little  difference  between  the  two  groups  in 
the  psychiatric  severity  scores  of  respondents.  For  example,  if  you  compare  the 
percentage  of  respondents  reporting  no  problem  symptoms,  the  urban  group  has  a  slightly 
higher  percent  of  people  (70.1%  vs.  65.6%)  than  the  non-urban  group.  Tlie  percentage 
difference  (4.5%)  is  fairly  small,  however.  For  respondents  who  were  observed  to  have 
had  at  least  one  psychiatric  symptom,  the  differences  by  number  of  symptoms  are  very 
similar.  lYie  five  respondents  who  were  most  dysfunctional  (number  of  symptoms  «  4) 
were  interviewed  in  an  urban  setting. 
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T^leMHS26 

Psychiatric  Severity  by  Type  of  County 

1  «VMPTOMft                   URBAN               NON-URBAN  TOTAL 

yaiwirwwa  Numtw    %  Numt>ef    % Number    % 


554 

70.1 

134 

65.6 

678 

69.3 

131 

16.6 

40 

31.3 

171 

17.5 

75 

9.5 

18 

9.5 

93 

9.5 

35 

3.3 

7 

3.7 

33 

3.3 

5 

0.6 

0 

0.0 

5 

0.5 

Total 

790 

100.0 

189 

100.0 

979 

100.1 

to  order  to  make  a  more  precise  assessment  of  the  psychiatric  ftmctioning  of  respondents* 
w  esamliied  each  of  the  P8S  scales  used  in  creating  the  Psychiatric  Severity  Index.  TO 
do  this  anessment,  we  simply  calculated  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  scored  at  the 
moderate  or  above  level  of  severity  on  each  scale  by  the  type  of  county  in  which  the 
intenriew  occurred,  lite  data  are  dtsplayed  in  T^le  MHS37.  Non-urban  respondents  tend 
to  hum  Slightly  higher  percentages  on  the  Suicide-Self-mutilation  and  Suspicion-Peraecu- 
ttooa-BaUueinations  scalet  and  tend  to  be  slightly  lower  on  the  C^andiosity  scale.  On  the 
Pepresiion  Amdety  scale,  however,  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  tends  to  be 
somewhat  higher  (6*0%),  suggesting  that  non-urban  respondents  may  be  more  depressed  or 
anskws  than  urban  respondants. 

Table  MHS37 

Psychiatric  9yniptom  Scales  by  Percentage  of  Respondents 
Scoring  Moderate  and  Above  by  T/P*  of  County 

SCALE  URBAN  NON-URBAN 

Depression-Anxiety  17.3  33.3 

Suidde-Self-mutiUtion  3.6  3.7 

Sus^ion-Persecutlons-Hallucinations  19.8  21.3 

Grandiosity  7.0  3.2 


The  Behavioral  Disturbance  Ihdex  presented  in  Table  MHS38,  however,  suggests  that  real 
^Cferenoes  between  non-urban  and  urban  respondents  exist  from  a  behavioral  perspective. 
Looking  again  at  the  no-symptom  category,  the  differences  between  the  groups  is  high 
{19%\  with  non-urban  respondents  showing  fewer  problems  than  urban  respondents.  Tliis 
is,  of  eourse,  opposite  to  the  psychiatric  severity  finding  noted  above,  where  rural 
respondents  tended  to  show  slighUy  more  psychiatric  problems  than  did  their  urban 
counterparts.  It  b  also  the  case  that  problem  magnitude  is  more  severe  for  urban 
respondents.  The  frequencies  that  correspond  to  three  or  more  problem  areas  indicate 
that  a  higher  proportion  of  urban  respondents  (19.1%)  have  three  or  more  behavioral 
disturlMmce  problems,  compared  to  4.7  percent  of  non-urban  respondents. 
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Table  MHS28 

Behavioral  Disturbance  Severity  by  Type  of  County 

1  QVMornMQ               URBAN               NON-URBAN  TOTAL 

f  SYMPTOMS       yun^b^f    0^  Number    % Number    % 


338 

42.8 

115 

60.8 

453 

46.3 

182 

23.0 

44 

23.3 

226 

23.1 

119 

15.1 

21 

11.1 

140 

14.3 

88 

11.1 

8 

4.2 

96 

9.8 

49 

6.2 

1 

0.5 

50 

5.1 

14 

1.8 

0 

0.0 

14 

1.4 

TOUl 

790 

100.0 

189 

99.9 

979 

100.0 

A  more  detaQed  exploration  of  the  behavioral  disturbance  differences  was  done  by 
examining  non-urban/ivban  score  distributions  of  each  of  the  P8S  scales  that  were  used  to 
create  the  Behavioral  Severity  Ihdex.  Table  MHS29  presents  that  information.  Tlie 
differences  between  these  percentages  indicate  that,  for  all  scales,  non-urban  respondents 
had  less  problems  than  those  fh>m  urban  areas.  Respondents  were  most  alike  on  the 
Agitation-Excitement  scale,  where  the  difference  was  less  than  four  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  considerable  difference  between  the  groups  can  be  seen  on  the  Speech 
Disorganization  scale,  where  the  difference  is  nearly  20  percentage  points. 

Table  MHS29 

Behavioral  Disturbance  9yniptom  Scales  by  Percentage  of 
Respondents  Scoring  Moderate  and  Above  by  Type  of  County 

SCALE  URBAN   NON-URBAN 

biappropriate  Affect,  Appearance  or  Behavior 
Agitation-Excitement 
Retardation-Lade  of  Emotion 
Speech  Disorganization 
Disorientation-Memory  Impairment 


These  data  on  the  mental  health  status  of  urban  and  non-urban  respondents  can  be 
summarized  as  follows.  Urban  and  non-urban  homeless  people  tend  to  be  very  similar  in 
terms  of  psychiatric  symptomatology.  The  groups  were  essentially  equivalent  on  the 
Psychiatric  Severity  Index  and  only  Depression-Anxiety  tended  to  be  different  on  the  PSS 
scales  used  to  construct  the  index.  From  the  behavioral  point  of  view,  however,  a 
different  picture  emerges.  Homeless  people  in  urban  areas  tend  to  have  more  behavioral 
disturbances  than  non-urban  homeless  people.  Urban  respondents  were  consistently  worse 
on  the  specific  PSS  scales  used  to  construct  the  Behavioral  Severity  Index,  and  in  some 
cases  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  substantial. 
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IB  TiMe  XBSSl  preset  e  more  dtteiled  view  of  the  p^p<ailetrie  symptoms  of  the 
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Table  MHS31 

Percentage  of  Respondents  Scoring  Moderate  and  Above 
on  Psychiatric  Symptom  Scales  by  Type  of  Homelessness 

SCALE  STREET  SHELTER  RESOURCE 

Dtprassion-Anxiety 
Suieida-Self-mutiUtlon 
Suspieion-Persecutions-HaUuc  {nations 
Grandiosity 


lite  Behavioral  Disturbance  Severity  Ihdez  broken  down  by  type  of  homelessness  is 
presented  in  T^le  MHS32.  These  data  suggest  that  differences  between  the  groups  do 
exist  in  this  domain,  with  Street  People  appearing  much  more  behavioraUy  dysfunctional 
than  either  the  Shelter  group  or  the  Resource  group.  Ih  fact*  71.1  percent  of  the  Street 
respondents  had  at  least  one  problem  symptom,  comparad  to  51.0  percent  of  the  Shelter 
group,  and  50.9  percent  of  the  Resource  group.  Tte  differance  of  approximately  20 
percent  for  each  comparison  indicates  that  Street  People  have  substantially  more 
behavioral  problems  than  other  respondents. 

T^le  MHS32 
Behavioral  Disturbance  Severity  by  Type  of  Homelessness 
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40 

28.8 

275 

48.9 

119 

49.2 

434 

46.0 
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27.3 

131 

23.3 

20.7 

219 

23.2 

26 

18.7 

80 

14.2 

11.6 

134 

14.2 

21 

15.1 

44 

7.8 

11.6 
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9.9 
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8.6 
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5.0 

4.1 
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5.3 
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1.4 
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0.7 

2.9 

13 

1.4 

TbUl 

139 

99.9 

562 

99.9 

242 

100.1 

943 

100.0 

T^le  MHS33  presents  a  mora  detaQed  examination  of  group  differences  in  the  behavioral 
disturbance  area.  Overall,  the  Straet  respondents  have  proportionally  higher  numbers  on 
the  five  scales,  which  is  consistent  with  the  Behavioral  Severity  Index  finding  discussed 
above.  Comparing  the  Shelter  group  to  the  Resource  group,  it  appears  that  Shelter  People 
are,  to  a  small  extent,  less  dysfunctional  than  the  Resource  People  since  they  have  lower 
percentages  on  four  of  the  five  scales.  The  exception  is  Retardation-Lack  of  Emotion, 
where  the  Shelter  group  percentages  are  slightly  higher. 
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-response  category  variables,  a  simple  dummy  code  was  used.  For  multiple  response 
variables,  an  effects  coding  scheme  was  employed  (see  Cohen  &  Cohen,  1975,  pp.  188- 
195). 

Tte  second  set  identified  is  caUed  Homelessness  and  includes  type  of  homelessness, 
degree  of  transience  and  time  spent  homeless.  The  third  set  is  called  Resources  and  is 
measured  by  respondents  having  worlced  in  the  past  month,  had  income,  having  fHends  to 
count  on  and  having  relatives  to  count  on.  The  fourth  set  is  called  Problems,  and  it 
includes  hospitalization,  JaQ  or  prison,  medical  problems,  chugs,  and  having  sought  help  for 
drinlcing.  Finally,  a  Subjective  Rating  of  Life  Experience  set  was  identified  and  included 
the  general  well-being  questions. 

Tlie  dependent  variable  used  in  the  analysis  is  the  PSS  scale  measuring  Depression- 
Anxiety.  The  use  of  this  scale  as  the  proxy  for  mental  health  status  was  based  on  two 
considerations.  First,  a  number  of  epidemiologists  have  agreed  that  the  symptoms  of 
depression  and  anxiety  are  often  present  in  many  forms  of  mental  illness  and  have  a  high 
prevalence  in  general  populations  (American  P^fchiatric  Association,  1978;  Roth,  et  aU, 
1973;  Ware,  et  aL,  1979;  Warheit  &  Bell,  1979).  Ttm  second  consideration  was  more 
preetical  and  was  concerned  with  the  distributional  properties  of  our  symptom  scales. 
Tte  Depression-Anxiety  scale  was  the  least  skewed  of  our  measures  and  was,  therefore, 
likely  to  give  a  more  accurate  measure  of  relationship  than  a  more  highly  skewed  PSS 


T^le  MHS34  presents  the  results  of  the  analysis.  Tlie  variable  sets  are  listed  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  included  in  model  buQding.  For  example.  Demographies  and 
Depression-Anxiety  were  examined  first.  Ttmn  Homelessness  was  added  at  the  second 
step  and  its  contribution  to  explanation  was  observed.  Resources,  Problems  and 
Subjective  Rating  were  entered  at  the  tUrdt  fourth  and  fifth  steps,  respectively.  Ih  the 
table,  two  statistical  values  are  noted.  R  is  the  measure  of  the  explanatory  power  of  the 
variables  in  the  model  at  that  step.  Tlie  Ihcrement  value  is  the  measure  of  how  much 
explanatory  power  is  represented  by  the  addition  of  the  set,  over  and  above  information 
entered  prior  to  that  step.  Tte  following  interpretation  should  clarify  the  method. 

For  the  variable  set  Demographics,  the  R  value  of  .042  indicates  that  slightly  more  than 
four  percent  of  the  variance  of  the  Depressjpn-Anxiety  scale  can  be  explained  by 
demographic  information.  Since  th^  maximum  R  value  obtainable  is  100  percent  and  the 
minimum  is  zero  percent,  this  R  indicates  that  a  knowledge  of  these  demographic 
variables  does  not  substantially  assist  in  our  understanding  of  depresion  and  anxie^  in 
homeless  people.  WhQe  it  is  the  case  that  the  R  is  low,  two  demographic  variables 
appeared  to  be  related  to  the  Depression-Anxiety  scale.  Specifically,  it  was  found  that 
divorced  or  separated,  or  white  respondents  tended  to  be  more  depressed  or  anxious  than 
other  respondents. 

2 
When  the  variable  set  Homelessness  is  added  to  the  model,  R  increeses  to  .07.  TYie 
increment  to  R  attributed  to  this  set  is  .028,  which  means  that  the  ability  to  explain 
Depression-Anxiety  is  only  slightly  increased  (by  3%)  by  the  information  conveyed  in  the 
set.  Interestingly,  while  the  increment  is  small,  all  three  measures  were  systematically 
related  to  the  Depression-Anxiety  scale.  Street  People  who  were  more  transient  in  their 
moving  around  and  who  reported  having  been  on  the  street  for  a  longer  time  tend  to  have 
higher  scores  on  the  scale. 
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Table  MHS34 

Hterarchieal  Set  Analysis  of  Depression- Anxiety 
in  Homeless  People 


VARIABLE  SET 

DEPRESSION-ANXIETY 

Demographies 

.042 

Sex 

— 

Age 

— 

Marital  status 

divorced,  separated 

Ethnicity 

white 

Military  service 

-— 

Homelessness 

.070 

Ihcrement 

.028 

Type  of  homelessness 

street 

D^rrtt«  of  transience 

higher 

Time  spent  homeless 

longer 

Resources 

K» 

.100 

.030 

Worked 

no 

Had  income 

yes 

Had  relaUves 

no 

Had  friends 

no 

Problems 

r2 

.196 

Increment 

.096 

Hospitalized  for  psychiatric  problems 

yes 

Been  in  }aa  or  prison 

— 

Medical  problems 

yes 

Taken  <kiigs 

— 

Sought  help  for  drinking 

yes 

SUbJecUve  Ratinr  of  Ufe  Experience 

R^ 

.394 

increment 

.198 

Rating  of  well-being 

negative 

Rating  of  Ufe  saUsfacUon 

negative 

At  the  next  step,  Resources,  added  a  further  three  percent  to  the  model.  Again,  although 
modest  overall,  each  variable  in  the  set  was  related  to  Depression-Anxiety.  People  who 
had  not  worked,  who  reported  having  had  some  income  and  who  did  not  have  relatives  or 
friends  upon  which  they  could  count,  tended  to  have  higher  Depression-Anxiety  scores 
than  other  respondents.     Except  for  the  income  variable,  the  relationship  of  these 
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variables  to  Depression- Anxiety  seems  consistent  with  what  might  be  expected,  that  is, 
that  a  lack  of  resources  contributes  to  increased  depression  or  anxiety  in  a  person.  Tte 
inverse  relationships  between  income  and  Depression-Anxiety  is  more  difficult  to  explain. 
One  interpretation  is  that  minimal  financial  resources  accentuate  the  flnancial  plight  of 
homeless  people.  Paradoxically,  they  may  have  enough  money  to  know  it  isn't  enough  to 
live  on. 

2 
With  the  addition  of  the  Problems  set,  a  substantial  Jump  in  R    occurs.    Tlie  increment 

value  of  .096  indicates  there  is  almost  a  ten  percent  increase  in  the  variance  explained  in 

depression  and  anxiety  through  the  addition  of  this  set  to  the  modeL    'Ovee  variables 

account  for  the  increase.    It  appears  that  respondents  who  had  been  hospitalized  for 

psychiatric  problems,  had  medical  problems  and  who  had  sought  help  for  (kinking  were 

more  likely  to  be  depressed  or  anxious.    Neither  Jail  or  prison  experience  nor  (kiig  usage 

were  shown  to  be  related  to  this  symptom  area. 

2 

Finally,  when  the  Subjective  Rating  of  Life  Experience  set  was  added,  R  rose  dramati- 
cally to  .394,  an  increase  of  nearly  20  percentage  points  in  the  variance  explained  in 
Depression-Anxiety.  Both  measures  in  this  set  were  related  to  the  symptom  area,  and  it 
was  the  case  that  a  negative  rating  of  well-being  and  of  life  satisfaction  correspond  to 
increased  scores  on  the  Depression-Anxiety  scale. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  an  impresive  39.4  percent  of  the  variance  in  Depression-Anxiety  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fUU  modeL  Ttm  variables  that  relate  to  depression  and  anxiety  and 
the  direction  of  their  relationships  are  consistent  with  the  types  of  relationships  one 
would  see  in  the  general  population.  A  point  to  be  made  from  this  analysis  is  that  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  relationships  expressed  between  the  characteristies  of  homeless 
people  axid  their  mental  health  that  are  remarkably  different  or  abnormal  from  people 
who  have  places  to  live.  The  only  difference  is  the  modest  contribution  of  the 
Homelessness  set  to  Depression-Anxiety,  where  it  appears  that  mental  health  status  is 
negatively  affected  by  virtue  of  being  homeless,  certainly  an  understandable  relationship. 
Beyond  that,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that  a  lack  of  financial  and  social  resources,  prior 
psychiatric  problems,  medical  or  (kinking  problems  and  a  negative  rating  of  well-being 
and  life  experience  all  contribute  to  more  depression  and  anxiety  in  homeless  people. 
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HOSPITAL  SURVEY  RESULTS 

Direct  admissions  to  adult  state  psychiatric  hospitals  were  monitored  for  six  months  to 
determine  the  number  and  proportion  of  individuals  who  were  homeless  at  the  time  of 
their  admission.  OveraUt  6.7  percent  of  all  admissions  to  these  hospitals  were  defined  by 
hospital  social  workers  to  be  homeless  at  the  time  of  their  admission  (T^le  HI). 
Almost  all  hospitals  admitted  some  homeless  individuals  during  that  period,  except 
Longview  State  Hospital  and  Western  Reserve  Psychiatric  Habilitation  Center,  which  have 
a  limited  receiving  ftmction  and  very  few  direct  admissions,  most  of  the  patients  being 
transferred  from  other  institutions.  Tte  proportion  of  homeless  admissions  to  other 
hospitals  ranged  from  a  low  of  0.8  percent  at  Woodside  Receiving  Hospital,  to  a  high  of 
11.3  percent  at  Central  Ohio  Psychiatric  Hospital.  At  least  part  of  this  variation  could  be 
explained  by  differences  in  the  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  populations  served  by 
these  hospitals.  Most  of  the  institutions  with  higher  proportions  of  homeless  patients 
admitted  cover  large  metropolitan  areas  where  the  proportion  of  homeless  individuals  in 
the  general  population  is  expected  to  be  higher  (such  as  Central  Ohio  Psychiatric 
Hospitals,  Rollman  Psychiatric  Hospital,  Dayton  Mental  Health  Center,  etc.).  Portsmouth 
Receiving  Hospital,  on  the  other  hand,  serves  a  rural  area,  but  with  a  very  low 
socioeconomic  status  population.  At  Woodside  Receiving  Hospital,  however,  serving  a 
population  both  urban  and  poor,  the  proportion  of  homeless  patients  admitted  was 
unexpectedly  low  (0.8%). 

Table  HI 


Patients  Who  Were  Homeless  at  Admission  to  State  Psychiatric  HospiUls 
March  15  -  September  14, 1984 

INSTITUTION 

Number 
Admissions 

Number 
Homeless 

Percent 
Homeless 

aeveland  Psychiatric  Ihstitute 

1,690 

93 

FaUsview  Psychiatric  Hospital 

969 

77 

Portsmouth  Receiving  Hospital 

348 

34 

Rollman  Psychiatric  Ihstitute 

810 

78 

Woodside  Receiving  Hospital 

651 

5 

Athens  Mental  Health  Center 

219 

15 

Central  Ohio  Psychiatric  Hospital 

803 

91 

11.3 

Cambridge  MenUl  Health  Center 

362 

12 

Dayton  MenUl  Health  Center 

519 

44 

Longview  State  HospiUl 

41 



MassUlon  State  Hospital 

180 

20 

11.1 

Toledo  Mental  Health  Center 

746 

23 

Western  Reserve  Psychiatric 
HabQitation  Center 

42 



TOTAL 

7,380 

492 

6.7 
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In  addition  to  determining  whether  patients  wera  homeless  at  the  time  of  admission, 
social  workers  categorized  these  individuals  into  the  four  levels  of  homelessness  deline- 
ated in  the  initial  research  design.  Most  of  the  homeless  patients  fell  into  two  of  the 
categories.  Level  1  (limited  or  no  shelter)  accounted  for  37  percent  of  the  homeless 
adroissionSf  whQe  36.6  percent  fell  into  Level  4  (others Avith  famQy  or  fHends).  Level  2 
(shelter  or  mission)  accounted  for  17.5  percent  of  the  homeless  admissions*  and  only  8.9 
percent  of  tliose  individuals  who  were  homeless  at  the  time  of  admission  were  in  Level  3 
(cheap  motels  and  hotels).  From  the  brief  unstructured  descriptions  of  the  residential 
status  of  these  patients  provided  by  many  of  the  social  worlcers  as  supporting  data,  two 
distinct  patterns  of  homelessness  for  hospitalised  individuals  seemed  to  emergei 

—  109  patients  (22.2%)  had  a  history  of  eviction  or  loss  of  residence  concurrent  with  the 
worsening  of  their  psychiatric  status,  resulting  in  aggressive  or  otherwise  intolerable 
behavior  (beating  up  relatives  or  roommates,  being  destructive  to  the  apartment,  etc.); 
these  patients  were  living  more  often  with  relatives  or  ftriends  for  relatively  short 
periods  of  time  (Level  4)  at  the  time  of  admission. 

—  96  patients  (19.5%)  were  described  as  migrants,  moving  from  place  to  place  and  in 
many  instances  from  state  to  state,  apparently  incapable  of  settling  down;  they  were 
generally  less  severely  disabled  than  those  in  the  previous  group  and  used  to  living 
more  frequently  on  the  streets  (Level  1),  in  public  shelters  (Level  2)  or  in  cheap  motels 
for  short  periods  of  time  (Level  3). 

Another  category  Jot  admissions  deserves  attention  despite  the  fact  that  patients  in  this 
category  did  not  qualify  as  homeless  according  to  the  stu4y  criteria  (and  were  not 
considered  as  such),  lite  90  patients  in  this  group  were  initially  misreported  as  homeless 
because  they  were  considered  by  the  hospital  social  woricers  as  potentially  homeless  at 
discharge*  Most  of  these  subjects  (78  persons,  86.7%  of  the  group)  were  not  able  to  return 
to  their  previous  residence  either  because  they  had  been  evicted/removed  trom  their 
homes  the  day  they  were  admitted  to  the  hospital,  or  because  the  persons  who  owned  or 
were  in  charge  of  their  residences  would  not  accept  them  bade  lite  remaining  twelve 
petients  in  this  group  (13.3%)  actually  had  a  residence  they  could  return  to,  but  were 
living  alone  and  were  incapable  of  caring  for  themselves  because  of  their  deteriorated 
functional  status.  TIm  total  number  of  individuals  who  would  be  homeless  if  discharged  is 
undoubtedly  significantly  greater,  since  this  group  of  patients  was  detected  by  chance,  as 
an  artifact  of  the  study. 
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coMMUNrrr  survey  results 

Among  the  patients  discharged  from  state  psychiatric  hospitals  to  the  sample  areas  during 
FY  1982-1983,  5,448  (60.8%)  have  l>een  identified  in  the  active  fUes  of  the  community 
mental  health  agencies  in  urtMui  areas,  and  597  (70.9%)  in  those  of  the  community 
agencies  in  non-urban  areas.  (See  T^les  CI  and  C2.)  A  relatively  small  but  significant 
proportion  of  the  patients  discharged  were  identified  as  having  become  homeless  by  the 
community  mental  health  agencies  at  some  point  after  discharge  from  the  hospital. 


Tabled 

Individuals  Identified  as  Homeless  Following  Discharge  flrom  State 
Psychiatric  Hospitals  in  FY  1982-1983 


Urban  Areas. 

Discharged 

flrom 
Hospitals 

ON  ACnVB 

:  CASELOAD 

1 

HOMELESS 

COUNTY 

No. 

%of 
Discharged 

No. 

%0f 

Discharsred 

Cuyahoga 
Franklin 
HamQton 
Lucas 

Total  Urban 

.  4,253 
1,673 
1,934 
1,099 

8,959 

2,682 

1,077 

1,092 

599 

5,448 

63.1 
64.4 
56.5 
54.5 

60.8 

118 

103 

73 

36 

330 

2.8 
6.1 
3.8 
3.3 

3.7 

Tabled 

Ihdividuals  Identified  as  Homeless  Following  Discharge  from  State 
Psychiatric  Hospitals  in  FY  1982-1983 

Non-Urban  Areas 


NON-URBAN 
AREA 


Discharged 

fh>m 
HospiUls 


ON  ACTIVE  CASELOAD 


HOMELESS 


No. 


%of 
Discharged 


No. 


%of 
Discharged 


Northwest 

131 

80 

61.1 

Northeast 

126 

106 

84.1 

Central 

74 

56 

75.7 

Southwest 

147 

81 

55.1 

Southeast 

364 

274 

75.3 

TOUl  Non-Urban 

842 

597 

70.9 

4 

13 

10.3 

2 

5 

9 

33 


3.9 


There  were  330  homeless  individuals  (3.7%  of  those  discharged)  identifled  in  urban  areas, 
and  33  (3.9%  of  those  discharged)  in  non-urban  areas.  Although  the  p^opo^tion  of  patients 
discharged  who  were  found  homeless  was  very  similar  (3.7%  and  3.9%  respectively),  these 
individuals  were  actually  more  than  twice  as  numerous  compared  to  the  population  in 
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urban  areas  (8.9  per  100,000  population)  than  In  non-urt>an  areas  (4.1  per  100,000 
population).  The  latter  finding  is  consistent  with  the  rates  of  patients  discharged  during 
the  study  period,  which  were  242.7  per  100,000  population  in  uri>an  areas  and  105.0  in  non- 
urtMui  areas. 

Within  urban  and  non-urban  areas,  there  was  a  great  variation  in  the  proportion  of 
individuals  identified  as  homeless  after  discharge,  across  geographical  areas.  Ih  urban 
areas,  the  proportion  ranged  form  2.8  percent  in  Cuyahoga  County  to  6.1  percent  in 
Franlclin  Coun^,  while  in  non-urban  areas  it  ranged  from  2.5  percent  in  the  Southeast 
Region  to  10.3  percent  in  the  Northeast  Region.  Part  of  this  variation  is  attributable  to 
actual  differences  in  the  proportion  of  individuals  discharged  who  became  homeless. 
Some  of  the  urban  community  mental  health  agencies  serving  populations  in  low  socio- 
economic areas  have  identified  significant  numbers  of  homeless  subjects  among  the 
patients  discharged,  such  as  Columbus  Area  Community  Mental  Health  Center  in  Franklin 
County  (58  persons),  Westside  Community  Mental  Health  Center  and  Community  Guidance 
Center  in  Cuyahoga  County  (42  and  39  persons,  respectively),  Mental  Health  Services 
Northwest  in  HamQton  County  (18  persons).  Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Service  Systems  in 
Lucas  County  (23  persons),  etc.  Surprisingly,  however,  other  agencies  serving  similar 
populations  did  not  identify  any  homeless  subjects  among  the  patients  discharge^  such  as 
the  Northeast  Community  Mental  Health  Center  in  Cuyahoga  County  and  the  Zepf 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  in  Lucas  County.  For  non-urban  areas,  the  greatest 
number  of  homeless  individuals  among  the  patients  discharged  was  identified  by  the 
Guidance  Center  of  Ashland  in  Northeast  Region  (13  persons),  an  agency  very  knowledge- 
able about  the  residential  status  of  its  clients. 

Apart  trom  real  differences  in  the  proportion  of  patients  who  became  homeless  following 
discharge  in  various  areas,  significant  biases  may  have  resulted  from  the  following 
circumstances: 

a)  Differences  in  proportions  of  patients  who  never  contacted  community  mental  health 
agencies  after  discharge  or  contacted  agencies  in  areas  different  from  their  original 
residential  areas. 

b)  Differences  between  community  mental  health  agencies  in  their  knowledge  about  the 
residential  status  of  their  clients.  We  estimate  this  to  be  the  most  significant  source 
of  bias  responsible  for  unexplained  differences  in  proportion  of  homeless  individuals 
identified  in  various  areas. 

c)  Some  community  mental  health  agencies  in  urban  areas  have  failed  to  provide  us  with 
this  information  so  far.  7h\a  bias  is  probably  responsible  for  some  of  the  unexplained 
differences  between  the  proportions  of  homeless  individuals  in  various  areas,  as  well  as 
for  the  difference  between  the  proportion  of  patients  discharged  who  were  found  on 
the  active  caseload  of  community  agencies  in  urban  areas  and  those  in  non-urban 
areas. 

In  addition  to  determining  whether  individuals  in  the  discharge  sample  were  homeless, 
community  mental  health  agency  personnel  were  asked  to  categorize  those  individuals 
into  the  four  levels  of  homelessness  delineated  in  our  initial  research  design.  As  can  be 
seen  in  Table  C3,  those  patients  who  became  homeless  in  urban  areas  were  almost  equally 
likely  to  be  living  on  the  streets  (Level  1—32.7%),  in  shelters  (Level  2—29.1%)  or  for 
brief  periods  with  family  and  friends  or  in  other  unique  situations  (Level  4—32.7%).  in 
contrast,  as  Table  C4  shows,  nearly  half  (48.5%)  of  the  patients  who  became  homeless  in 
non-urban  areas  were  in  Level  4. 
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Individuals  Identifiad  as  Homeless  Following  Diseharge  from  futa 
Psyehiatrie  Hospitals,  by  Level  of  Homelasviesa 
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SUmiART  OF  RESULTS 

Perhaps  the  most  important  findings  of  the  research  are  that  homelessness  is  a  multi- 
faeeted  issue,  that  homeless  people  have  a  variety  of  problems,  and  that  there  are 
subtypes  within  the  homeless  population  which  need  to  be  distinguished  in  order  for  the 
phenomenon  of  homelessness  to  be  more  fUUy  understood. 


Tlie  Homalisi  Picion  Sarff 

After  hearing  at  length  firom  nearly  1000  homeless  people  across  Ohio,  economic  factors 
emerged  as  a  primary  theme.  For  half  the  group,  economic  reasons  were  the  major  cause 
of  their  homelessness,  and  nearly  one  quarter  (21.3%)  cited  family  conflict  as  the  reason 
they  were  without  a  home. 

Many  of  the  stereotypes  of  homeless  people  in  the  popular  literature  were  not  supported 
by  study  findings.  Our  group  was  less  mobile— most  had  stayed  in  two  or  fewer  places  in 
the  past  month— and  less  transient  than  might  have  t>een  expecteds  63.S  percent  had 
either  been  bom  in  the  counties  in  which  they  were  interviewed  or  had  lived  there  longer 
than  a  year.  Most  (87.3%)  had  worked  at  some  point  in  their  lives,  and  a  quarter  had 
worked  for  pay  in  the  past  month.  Nearly  half  of  those  who  had  been  employed  in  the  past 
but  were  not  working  now  said  they  had  looked  for  a  Job  but  had  been  unable  to  find  one. 
Almost  two-thirds  (63.4%)  had  some  source  of  income  in  the  past  month,  primarily  ftrom 
welfare,  earnings  or  Social  Security.  The  picture  that  emerges  Is  one  of  a  largely 
indigenous  population  made  up  of  people  who  are  not  totally  without  fUnds  but  whose 
income  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  permanent  housing. 

In  addition  to  their  lack  of  housing,  Jobs,  and  resources,  homeless  people  have  a  variety  of 
other  problems.  Only  a  third  (36.0%)  said  they  had  relatives  they  could  count  on,  and  41 
percent  said  they  had  fHends  they  could  count  on.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  not  all 
homeless  people  are  isolated  firom  social  support  as  has  t)een  portrayed  in  the  popular 
literature.  However,  comparative  data  from  a  needs  assessment  in  five  rural  Southern 
Ohio  counties  provides  a  more  realistic  contrast.  In  that  study,  92.4  percent  of  the 
general  population  said  they  had  relatives  they  could  count  on  and  94.9  percent  said  they 
had  friends.  A  third  of  our  sample  (30.7%)  had  physical  health  problems,  and  almost  an 
equal  percentage  (30.8%)  had  psychiatric  problems.  Thirty  percent  had  had  a  psychiatric 
hospitalization.  Well  over  half  (64.2%)  said  they  had  been  drinking  some  or  a  lot  in  the 
past  month,  and  26.6  percent  indicated  they  had  sought  help  for  a  linking  problem  at 
some  point  in  their  lives. 

Differences  Between  Urban  and  Won-Urben  Homeless  People 

Differences  were  found  between  urban  and  non-urban  (those  from  mixed  and  rural 
counties)  homeless  groups  on  some  of  the  study  variables  but  not  on  others.  While  nearly 
half  of  both  groups  cited  economic  reasons  as  the  primary  cause  of  their  homelessness, 
family  problems  was  a  greater  cause  in  non-urban  areas  (28.6%)  than  in  urban  areas 
(19.5%).  Respondents  in  the  urban  counties  (42.3%)  were  far  more  likely  to  report  that 
they  were  bom  in  the  county  in  which  the  interview  took  place  than  were  respondents  in 
non-urban  counties  (28.6%).  Of  those  individuals  who  were  not  native  to  the  county,  non- 
urban  homeless  people  (49.6%)  were  more  likely  to  have  migrated  from  elsewhere  within 
Ohio.  By  contrast,  non-native  urban  homeless  people  (65.2%)  were  more  likely  to  have 
come  from  another  state.     Urban  homeless  people  (22.1%)  were  more  likely  than  non- 
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urbtti  people  (8.1%)  to  have  migrated  seeking  work»  while  non-urbtn  people  (43,7%)  were 
more  lilce  than  their  urban  counterparts  (19.7%)  to  have  moved  to  be  near  friends  or 
relatives. 

A  high  percentage  of  both  urban  and  non-urban  homeless  people  had  held  a  job  at  some 
point  in  their  lives,  but  non-urban  respondents  (32.8%)  were  more  likely  than  urban 
respondents  (22.2%)  to  have  worked  for  pay  in  the  past  month.  For  thoae  not  now 
working,  61.8  percent  of  non-urban  people  and  43.9  percent  of  urban  people  said  they  had 
looked  for  work  but  were  unable  to  find  a  job.  Non-urban  respondents  (79.4%)  were  more 
likely  than  urban  respondents  (59.8%)  to  report  having  had  income  the  past  month,  but 
welliBre  and  earnings  were  the  major  sources  for  both  groups* 

Tliere  were  substantial  differences  evidenced  in  social  support  networks.  Non-urban 
homeless  people  were  ten  percent  more  likely  to  say  they  have  relatives  they  can  count  on 
and  twenty  percent  more  likely  to  say  they  have  friends  they  can  count  on  for  help. 
Nearly  one  quarter  of  urban  homeless  people  said  they  had  no  relatives.  In  contrut  to  9.5 
percent  of  non-urban  homeless  people.  Rates  of  physical  health  problems,  psychiatric 
problems  and  psychiatric  hospitalization  did  not  differ  substantially,  but  urban 
respondents  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  report  problems  with  alcohol  use. 

Trpee  of  HomelasMMW 


three  dOstinct  sub-types  of  homeless  people  emerged  out  of  the  data  analysisi  Street 
People,  who  do  not  use  shelters.  Shelter  People,  and  Resource  People— individuals  who  do 
not  use  shelters  and  are  able  to  stay  in  cheap  hotels  or  with  family  and  friends  for  short 
periods  of  time.  Resource  People  were  found  to  have  been  homeless  for  a  shorter  period 
of  time  (median  of  35  days)  than  Street  People  (median  of  60  days)  or  Shelter  People 
(median  of  90  days),  but  there  were  no  substantial  differences  across  groups  in  their  rea- 
sons for  homelessness.  Street  People  and  Resource  People  were  slightly  more  likely  to  be 
native  residents  of  their  counties,  but  the  differences  were  not  large. 

Over  ninety  percent  of  Shelter  People  had  had  a  job  at  some  point  in  their  life,  compared 
to  81.8  percent  of  Resource  People  and  77.7  percent  of  Street  People.  While  two-thirdi 
of  the  overall  homeless  group  said  they  had  income  the  past  month,  there  were 
differences  in  percentages  among  Street  People  (49.6%),  Shelter  People  (62.6%)  and 
Resource  People  (73.6%).  The  major  sources  for  all  groups  were  welfare  and  earnings. 

In  the  area  of  social  support,  there  were  only  small  differences  among  the  three  types  of 
homeless  people  in  percentages  reporting  that  they  had  family  or  friends  they  could  count 
on.  Street  People  had  the  lowest  percentages,  followed  by  ShelUr  People  and  Resource 
People.  Small  differences  were  also  recorded  in  percentages  reporting  health  problemi 
(21.9%  of  Resource  People,  33.3%  of  Shelter  People,  and  36.0%  «of  Street  Peopto),  and 
pqrehiatric  hospiUlization  (20.7%  of  Resource  People,  27.3%  of  Street  Peopto  and  32.7% 
of  Shelter  Peopto),  but  there  were  no  differences  in  toveto  of  psychiatric  probtoms  across 
the  three  types.  More  Street  Peopto  reported  alcohol  use,  but  Shelter  Peopto  (31.8%)  and 
Street  Peopto  (25.9%)  indicated  that  they  had  sovttht  help  for  a  linking  probtom  more 
than  Resource  Peopto  a2.4%).  ^^ 


Tlie  retottonriUp  between  homelessness  and  mental  health  is  one  about  which  many 
stmotypie  pereeptiions  exist.  The  more  recent  Uterature  about  homelessncB  is  replete 
wm  <^f«]»ees  to  the  noUon  that  most,  if  not  all,  hometoss  peopto  are  mentaUy  disabled 
and  «w  ein**  former  mental  patients  or  are  in  need  of  mental  hospiUlization.  Dats  from 
our  stuOy  do  not  support  these  vtows  about  hometoss  peopto. 
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As  indicated  previously,  29.9  percent  of  our  respondent  group  said  that  they  had 
experienced  at  least  one  psychiatric  hospitalisation  in  any  type  of  facility.  Eighteen 
percent  of  the  overall  sample  indicated  that  they  had  been  in  a  state  mental  hospital,  with 
a  median  number  of  hospitalizations  of  two.  Most  of  the  state-hospitalized  respondents 
were  last  released  in  1983  or  1984  (45.5%),  but  nearly  one-fourth  (23.9%)  were  last 
released  in  1978  or  earlier.  Upon  their  last  release  from  a  state  hospital,  80  percent  of 
the  respondents  said  that  community  living  arrangements  had  been  made  for  them,  and 
most  (88.0%)  went  to  the  place  arranged. 

The  conclusion  that  most  homeless  people  are  **deinstitutionalized"  simply  does  not 
emerge  from  these  data.  The  numbers  given  above  do  not  correspond  to  a  widespread  and 
systematic  contribution  to  homelessness  by  Ohio%  state  hospitals  and  community  mental 
health  system.  Only  six  percent  of  our  total  respondent  group  reported  having  been  last 
hospitalized  during  the  period  1980-1980  when  the  state  hospital  system  census  had  a 
<tamatic  decline.  Since  1980,  there  has  been  only  a  minimal  decline  in  state  hospital 
populations  with  an  increased  emphasis  on  community-based  care.  Compared  to  the  pre- 
1980  time  period,  since  1980  only  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  our  total  respondent 
group  (10.7%)  were  found  to  have  been  last  released  from  a  state  hospitaL  Also,  in  the 
survey  of  community  mental  health  agencies,  it  was  determined  that  approximately  four 
percent  of  the  patients  discharged  from  state  hospitals  during  FY  1982-1983  were  found 
to  be  homeless. 

In  terms  of  current  mental  health  status,  ttie  stu4y  measured  ten  symptom  dimensions 
through  use  of  the  P^fchiatric  Status  Schedule.  The  scales  employed  to  assess  these 
symptoms  were  more  meaningfully  combined  into  two  summary  indices,  a  Psychiatric 
Severity  Index  and  a  Behavioral  Disturbance  Severity  Index.  Of  the  overall  respondent 
group,  30.8  percent  exhibited  the  presence  of  at  least  one  symptom  in  the  Psychiatric 
Severity  Index  at  the  level  of  moderate  and  above.  In  our  opinion,  based  on  the  types  and 
extent  of  problems  measured  by  these  scales,  this  group  of  respondents  would  likely 
require  some  form  of  mental  health  service. 

On  the  Behavioral  Disturbance  Severity  Index,  53.7  percent  of  the  respondents  exhibited 
at  least  one  symptom  at  the  level  of  moderate  and  above.  Interpreting  these  data  as  a 
measure  of  mental  health  needs  was  a  more  difficult  task  because  the  areas  measured 
were  complexly  intertwined  with  the  stresses  and  demands  of  a  homeless  lifestyle.  While 
it  is  true,  for  example,  that  a  dirty  or  disheveled  appearance,  inappropriate  behavior, 
flattened  affect,  and  the  like  can  be  considered  as  signs  of  a  mental  disorder,  they  can 
also  be  seen  as  the  results  of  difficult  circumstances  in  which  homeless  people  find 
themselves. 

It  is  again  the  case  that  study  findings  stand  in  contrast  to  current  views  about  homeless 
people.  The  idea  that  most  homeless  people  are  mentally  ill  and  in  need  of  mental 
hospitalization  is  not  supported  by  the  data.  In  fact,  study  findings  can  be  compared  to  a 
recent  general  population  mental  health  assessment  (Myers,  et  al.,  1984)  which  gives  a  20 
percent  prevalence  rate  of  mental  disorder.  Using  this  as  a  base,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
prevalence  of  mental  disorders  among  homeless  people  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  found 
in  the  general  populttion. 

The  subjective  rating  of  mental  health  and  life  satisfaction  by  homeless  respondents  was 
important  to  assess  because  of  the  perception  of  some  people  that  homeless  people  tend 
to  be  that  way  by  choice  and  must  be,  therefore,  generally  satisfied.  On  the  rating  of  life 
satisfaction,  33.5  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  were  very  or  somewhat  satisfied 
with  their  Ufe.  Ih  response  to  the  question  about  the  rating  of  nerves,  spirits,  outlook  or 
mental  health,  40.4  percent  of  the  responses  indicated  their  response  to  be  excellent  or 
good. 
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DDCUaSION  AND  SERVICE  Of  PUCATIOIIS 

Understanding  what  the  extensive  data  we  eoUeeted  say  about  homelessness  in  Ohio  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  difficult  taslc.  The  complexity  of  the  problems  experienced 
by  homeless  people  must  be  unraveled  and  understood  by  public  policy  malcers  and  service 
providers  if  effective  and  enduring  solutions  are  to  be  found.  At  this  point,  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  about  how  our  study  can  inform  planning. 

While  admittedly  preliminary,  this  section  of  the  report  addresses  what  we  thinic  are  key 
facts  and  issues  that  must  be  considered  as  responsive  services  and  programs  are 
conceived.  First*  we  present  an  effort  to  develop  a  general  picture  of  the  needs  of  Ohio% 
homeless  people  through  a  summary  problem  inventory.  Next,  we  discuss  some  service 
decision  and  delivery  implications  indicated  by  our  study  findings  and  by  perspectives 
about  where  change  should  occur.  Finally,  we  present  a  proposed  planning  framework  that 
we  think  will  result  in  responsive  services  to  homeless  people. 


In  an  initial  effort  to  distill  meaning  fh>m  our  data,  we  have  organized  major  findings  into 
a  problem  inventory  (see  Table  Dl).  This  inventory  communicates  very  important 
messages  about  homelessness  in  Ohio,  or  at  least  about  the  nearly  one  thousand  homeless 
people  we  interviewed.  As  a  needs  statement,  it  presents  the  proportion  of  our  homeless 
respondents  who  were  experiencing,  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  problems  in  each  area. 
Further,  the  percentages  in  each  area  provide  a  means  to  rank  or  order  problems  in  terms 
of  their  magnitude  and,  therefore,  how  they  should  be  emphasized  in  policy  and  program 
development. 
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IteleDl 

Problem  Inventory  of  Homeless  People  in  Ohio 
(N»979) 


AREA  %  Reporting  Problems 

HOUSING  100.0 

EMPLOYMENT 

•  No  work  for  pey  during  lAst  month  75.3 

-  Looked,  could  not  find  woric  29.5 

-  Disebled,  could  not  work  13.0 

-  Do  not  want  to  work  3.0 

-  Not  Job  ready  5.0 

SOCIAL  SUPPORT 

-  No  relatives,  or  cannot  count  on  relatives  64. 2 

-  No  friends,  or  cannot  count  on  friends  58.1 

-  Neither  friends  nor  relatives,  or  cannot  count  on  .*  . 

fHends  or  relatives  ^^*^ 

DRUG/ALCOHOL  USE 

-  Any  type  of  dhig  or  medication  use  32.2 

-  Trouble  with  &vigs  or  medications  4.8 

-  Reported  alcohol  use  84.2 

•  Reported  having  sought  alcohol  treatment  28.6 

•  Reported  both  alcohol  and  <^ug  or  medication  use  2.2 

PHYSICAL  HEALTH 

-  Any  type  of  physical  health  problem  30.7 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

•  Psychiatric  symptom  presence  requiring  service  30.8 
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Ttie  first  and  most  pressing  need  of  the  people  we  interviewed  is  for  a  permanent, 
adequate  home.  While  it  is  a  statement  of  the  obvious,  that  is,  to  be  included  in  the  stu4y 
interviewees  had  to  be  without  a  home,  the  implieations  for  policy  makers  and  service 
deliverers  is  clear— in  Ohio  there  are  people  who  lack  the  assurity  of  one  of  the  most 
basic  human  needs,  that  of  adequate  shelter.  **Housing  needs"  is  used  in  the  broadest 
sense.  We  think  that  homeless  people  require  different  types  of  housing,  ranging  trwn 
simply  affordable  dwellings  to  more  structured,  sheltered  settings  operated  by  various 
human  services  agencies.  It  was  evident  from  our  stu4y  that  homeless  people  are 
resourceful  and  either  improvise  temporary  quarters,  use  public  shelters,  or  stay  with 
family  and  friends.  However,  aU  of  the  situations  we  encountered  in  the  course  of  our 
research  were  temporary  and  offered  only  a  stop-gap  answer  to  an  immediate  problem. 

Second,  the  percentage  of  homeless  persons  who  had  not  recently  worked  was  large.  We 
used  the  response  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  respondent  had  worked  for  pay 
during  the  past  month  to  rank  this  question,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  Just  over  75  percent 
reported  that  they  had  not  worked.  Many  reasons  for  not  working  were  voiced  and,  when 
considered  together,  they  suggest  that  employment  and  job  services  for  homeless  people 
are  desperately  needed.  Our  data  suggest  that  these  services  should  be  broadly  defined  to 
includs  those  related  to  the  individual  such  as  training.  Job-seeking  skills  and  Job 
maintenance  skills,  as  well  as  those  related  to  potential  employers  of  homeless  people 
such  as  Job  identification  and  development.  It  is  not  the  case  that  we  think  all  homeless 
people  should  have  Jobs.  For  those  disabled,  it  may  not  be  a  viable  expectation.  We  do 
believe,  however,  that  access  to  gainful  employment  should  be  assured. 

Next  was  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  respondents  had  minimal  social  support  in 
terms  of  having  any  family  and  fHends,  or  having  firiends  or  relatives  upon  whom  they 
could  rely.  We  used  responses  to  the  question  about  relatives  to  rank  this  area  because 
usually,  families  provide  more  direct  assistance  and  support  to  other  family  members  than 
friends.  It  is  also  the  case  that  58.1  percent  of  our  respondents  did  not  have  fHends,  or 
friends  they  could  count  on,  and  that  43.1  percent  had  neither  friends  nor  relatives,  or 
fHends  and  relatives  upon  whom  they  could  count.  TYiese  data  indicate  that  homeless 
people  experience  isolation  and  a  lack  of  meaningful  social  contact  to  a  large  degree. 
Given  recent  findings  that  social  support  is  often  the  key  factor  in  the  ability  of  marginal 
members  of  society  to  enjoy  a  meaningful  and  productive  life,  it  seems  necessary  to 
consider  how  the  concept  can  be  translated  into  responsive  services  for  homeless  people. 

A  number  of  our  respondents  reported  alcohol  use.  The  percentage  used  to  rank  this 
question  was  obtained  fh>m  the  question  about  having  used  alcohol  some,  a  lot,  or  none  of 
the  time.  Sixty-four  percent  of  our  respondents  indicated  that  they  used  alcohol  some  or 
a  lot  of  the  time.  Alcohol  use  and  homelessness  are  terms  that  tend  to  be  thought  of 
together  and  our  data  certainly  support  the  notion  that  many  homeless  people  consume 
alcoholic  beverages.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  a  problem  in  their  lives  is  less  clear,  since 
only  26.6  percent  reported  having  sought  treatment  for  alcohol  problems.  However,  it 
seems  evident  that  some  level  of  alcohol  services  are  needed  for  this  group. 

Drug  use  follows  alcohol  use  in  our  listing  with  about  32  percent  of  our  respondents 
reporting  having  used  (knigs.  Data  in  this  area  are  confounded  by  the  fact  that  our 
question  included  prescription  and  over-the-counter  ^rugs  as  well  as  illicit  drugs.  Whether 
prescribed  or  not,  however,  about  one-third  of  the  homeless  group  interviewed  had 
available  and  used  drugs,  a  fact  that  we  think  should  be  of  interest  to  service  providers. 
WhQe  only  4.8  percent  of  our  group  indicated  trouble  with  ^ug  use,  we  did  not  pursue  this 
issue  further  and  therefore  the  percentage  is  likely  an  under-estimate. 
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MenUl  health  and  physical  health  problems  are  virtually  tied  for  the  next  position  in  the 
ranking,  with  slightly  over  30  percent  of  our  respondents  indicating  or  exhibiting  problems 
in  each  area.  Physical  health  problems  covered  a  range  of  disorders  and  diseases.  The 
assessment  of  psychiatric  symptoms  among  homeless  people  was  completed  through 
acceptable  psychiatric  epidemiologic  methods  and  the  study  indicated  that  some  homeless 
people  presented  symptoms  that  would  require  a  mental  health  service.  This  finding 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  opinion  of  many  that  all  or  very  near^  all  homeless  people 
are  mentally  QL 

flgyjaa  J)f*fr  "^  f^^mn  Imrtieatioiie 

fti  the  literature  on  homeksaiess,  a  number  of  efforts  have  been  made  to  identify  program 
and  policy  areas  within  which  services  to  homeless  people  should  be  identified.  For 
example,  New  York  Qovemor  Mario  Cuomo,  in  his  report  to  the  National  Qovemor's 
Association  Task  Force  on  Homelessness  (1983),  indicated-  that  the  following  seven 
national  policy  areas  should  be  reviewed  and  reconsidered,  if  necessary: 

n.  adequacy  of  the  number  and  quality  of  emergency  shelters  for  single  men 
and  women,  for  families,  for  victims  of  domestic  violence,  and  for  youth; 

2.  adequacy  of  existing  regulations  and  enforcement  procedures  to  ensure 
minimal  levels  of  decency  in  such  facilities; 

3.  adequacy  of  discharge  planning  and  aftercare— including  appropriate 
residential  placement— in  psychiatric  facilities; 

4.  adequacy  and  fairness  of  shelter  and  basic  living  allowances  for  those  on 
public  assistance; 

5.  adequacy  and  fairness  of  general  relief  regulations,  especially  as  they 
affect  the  single,  able-4>odied  man  or  woman; 

6.  adequacy  and  fairness  of  current  housing  policies,  especially  as  they 
affect  low-income  individuals; 

7.  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  monitoring  and  review  procedures  to 
ensure  that  government  does  not  lose  touch  with  the  people  affected  by 
iU  policies."  (p.  74) 

More  recently,  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  (1984)  listed  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations for  policies  and  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  that  part  of  the  homeless 
population  which  is  mentally  QL  They  begin  first  with  a  major  recommendations 

"To  ad<^ess  the  problems  of  the  homeless  mentally  ill  in  America,  a 
comprehensive  and  integrated  system  of  care  for  this  vulnerable  population 
of  the  mentally  ill,  with  designated  responsibility,  with  accountability,  and 
with  adequate  fiscal  resources,  must  be  established."  (p.  5) 

The  following  are  identified  as  some  derivative  recommendations: 

"1.  Any  attempt  to  ad<^ess  the  problems  of  the  homeless  mentally  ill  must 
begin  with  prov^ons  for  meeting  their  basic  needs:  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing. 
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2.  An  adequate  number  and  sample  range  of  graded,  step-wise,  supervised 
community  housing  settings  must  be  established. 

3.  Adequate,  comprehensive,  and  accessible  psychiatric  and  rehabilitative 
services  must  be  available,  and  must  be  assertively  provided  through 
outreach  services  when  necessary. 

4.  General  medical  assessment  and  care  must  be  available. 

5.  Crisis  services  must  be  available  and  accessible  to  both  the  chronic 
mental^  ill  homeless  and  the  chronic  mentally  iU  in  general. 

6.  A  system  of  coordination  among  finding  sources  and  implementation 
agencies  must  be  establshed. 

7.  Qeneral  social  services  should  be  provided."  (pp.  5-9) 

It  is  clear  ftrom  the  above  that  our  study  findings  do  not  substantially  conflict  with  either 
of  these  sets  of  recommendetlons.  Homelessnestf  in  Ohio  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
multi faceted  problem  that  will  require  complex  solutions  and  a  number  of  the  areas  in 
which  solutions  must  be  found  have  been  identified  by  either  Qovemor  Cuomo  or  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  or  both. 

Any  quarrel  we  have  with  the  recommendetlons  would  relate  to  how  they  might  be 
emphasised  in  planning  for  services  to  homeless  people.  We  thinlc  our  study  data  indicate 
how  various  needs  should  ^ive  the  planning  process  and  how  resources  should  be  linlced  to 
services.  For  example,  it  is  our  opinion  that  there  is  a  need  to  adopt  the  view  that  the 
first  and  foremost  concern  expressed  by  homeless  people  is  the  need  for  a  permanent 
place  to  stay  and  for  resources  sufficient  to  maintain  that  place.  While  all  the  other 
problems  obviously  require  solutions,  it  is  the  housing  and  resource  problem  that  must  be 
addNoeed  first  in  social  policy.  In  fact,  we  would  argue  that  an  accurate  assessment  of 
the  service  needs  of  homeless  people  cannot  occur  until  adequate  housing  and  resources 
are  made  available  to  those  people.  It  is  very  likely  that  an  entirely  different  picture 
would  emerge,  and  one  that  is  much  less  dysfunctional,  if  people  were  to  start  first  with 
basic  resources. 

A  second  point  to  be  raised  about  how  recommendations  are  emphasized  in  service 
planning  is  concerned  with  basic  issues  related  to  problem  cause  and  social  change.  The 
various  areas  identified  by  Cuomo  and  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  imply  certain 
solutions  that  need  to  be  fundamental  and  far-reaching,  and  others  that  are  temporary. 
For  example,  the  construction  of  shelters  and  services  provided  within  shelters  should  be 
seen  as  a  temporary  solution,  since  it  in  no  way  addresses  essential  questions  about 
housing  policies  that  have  displaced  and  will  continue  to  displace  vulnerable  people. 
Increased  welfare  benefits  and  access  to  those  benefits,  while  important  to  homeless 
people  in  immediate  need,  cannot  be  seen  as  a  replacement  for  more  enduring  policy 
changes  that  encourage  and  facilitate  access  to  employment  opportunities. 

Further,  the  view  of  problem  cause  will  affect  potential  solutions.  At  the  risk  of 
oversimplification,  two  views  emerge  from  the  various  recommendations  made  about  how 
to  develop  social  service  policy  for  homeless  people.  The  first  view  can  be  identified  as 
one  that  considers  homelessness  a  response  to  social  poUcies  and  processes  that 
disenfrancise  vulnerable  people.  Within  this  view,  changes  in  economic,  social  and  health 
policies  in  this  country  are  the  principal  reasons  why  people  are  homeless.  The 
alternative  view  suggests  that  homelessness  is  the  result  of  severe  personal  deficits- 
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psychological,  omotional,  social,  vocationaL  Within  this  perspective,  the  individual  is 
seen  to  be  the  problem  and  the  fact  that  the  person  is  homeless  dearly  is  an  indication  of 
something  wrong  with  him  or  her. 

The  implications  of  these  two  views  for  planning  policy  are  profound.  The  larger  view, 
that  policies  contribute  to  homelessness,  suggests  solutions  that  are  more  structural  and 
enduring.  The  individual  focus  tends  to  lead  toward  remedies  that  attend  to  the  more 
immediate  needs  of  homeless  people,  an  obviously  important  focus,  but  often  one  that 
results  in  temporary  or  *n)andaid"  solutions.  The  real  need  is  to  proceed  with  policy 
development  and  program  planning  with  the  understanding  that  both  perspectives  must  be 
included,  balanced  and  acted  upon.  The  problem  of  homelessness  is  both  structural  and 
individual,  with  the  two  areas  interacting  in  complex  ways  that  are  only  beginning  to  be 
understood.  Neither  can  be  assumed  to  be  the  exclusive  reason  why  people  are  homeless. 

A  Propoeed  Fl—dng  Framework 

In  the  final  part  of  this  report,  we  would  like  to  advance  a  planning  framework  that 
incorporates  what  we  know  about  the  problems  of  homelessness  in  Ohio  with  the  need  to 
derive  policies  and  programs  that  are  both  "structural**  and  **individuar  in  their  focus. 
The  first  component  of  our  framework  is  based  on  our  needs  data  and  policy  and  program 
focus.  The  relationship  between  these  two  areas  is  shown  in  Ttele  D2.  Simply  stated, 
what  this  first  component  indicates  is:  1)  that  policy  and  program  areas  should  be 
prioritized  by  prevalence  and,  thus  differentially  emphasized  in  planning  deliberations, 
and  2)  that  within  each  area,  both  *'structured**  and  **individuar  policy  and  programs  should 
•be  defined.  A  principal  assumption  within  this  component  is  that  *'structural**  policies  and 
initiatives  take  precedence  in  guiding  actions  and  that  any  **individual*<-oriented  programs 
should  be  considered  only  if  they  are  consistent  with  fundamental,  long-term  solutions. 

Table  D2 


SERVICE  AREA  POUCY  OR  PROGRAM 

Housing  Structural  Policies: 

Programs: 

Employment  Structural  Policies: 

Programs: 

Social  Support  Structural  Policies: 

Programs: 

Drug/Alcohol  Structural  Policies: 

Programs: 

Physical  Health  Structural  Policies: 

Programs: 

Mental  Health  Structural  Policies: 

Programs: 

As  a  second  component  of  the  planning  framework,  it  can  be  seen  from  this  list  of  needs 
that  services  to  homeless  people  will  need  to  come  from  a  variety  of  sources.  In  Ohio,  a 
number  of  agencies,  both  public  and  charitable,  have  been  identified  as  having  the 
capacity  to  contribute  to  services  for  homeless  people.  It  is  essential  to  understand, 
however,  that  service  responsibUities  cannot  be  neatly  compartmentalized  within  the 
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at>ov«  potential  senrie«  areas.  Many  ageneies  and  organizations  provide  an  array  of 
serviees,  some  of  which  will  fall  into  a  number  of  the  various  needs  eategories.  For 
examplSf  the  Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Health  recognizes  its  responsibility  not  only  to 
design  policies  and  services  that  relate  to  mental  health  treatment,  but  also  to  provide 
the  support  and  assistance  needed  for  mental  health  clients  to  secure  and  maintain 
housing.  Persons  with  chronic  mental  disabilities  have  few  resources;  they  often  have 
problems  negotiating  what  they  need  and  managing  their  personal  lives.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  for  the  mental  health  system  to  design  policy  and  programs  to  enhance  the 
capacity  of  such  vulnerable  people  to  maintain  a  needed  living  situation. 

As  a  final  component  of  our  planning  f^ameworkt  we  have  identified  a  range  of  issues  that 
should  guide  action  in  the  development  of  policies  and  programs  for  homeless  people  in 
Ohio.  While  these  issues  are  fairly  traditional  topics  in  human  services  planning,  the 
problem  posed  by  homeless  people  requires  careftil  attention  and  innovative  thinicing 
within  each. 

1.  The  multiple  needs  of  homeless  people  must  drive  a  comprehensive 
service  design. 

2.  Services  to  ad<^ess  these  multiple  needs  must  be  further  differentiated 
by  Icey  characteristics  of  homeless  people.  There  has  been  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  assume  that  all  homeless  people  are  alilce.  Our  study 
findings  highlight  the  fact  that  different  needs  exist  for  urban  and  non- 
urban  homeless  people  and  for  thoee  who  live  on  the  street,  in  shelters, 
or  who  have  slightly  more  resources.  We  also  assume  that  differences 
may  be  detected  on  the  basis  of  other  characteristics  (such  as  sex,  age  or 
race)  or  oombinatibns  of  characteristics. 

3.  The  Unk  between  homeless  people  and  various  services,  ftrom  both  an 
accessibility  and  availability  standpoint,  will  require  innovative  thought. 
We  know  ftrom  our  study  tiiat  homeless  people  in  Ohio  can  be  found  in  a 
tremendously  wide  range  of  settings  and  circumstances,  and  that  bridi^- 
ing  the  gap  between  those  settings  and  service  delivery  will  likely  be 
difficult. 

4.  Multiple  needs,  services,  agencies,  settings,  and  a  difficult  service  group 
make  the  need  for  service  coordination  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
success  of  any  system  designed  to  provide  service  to  homeless  people 
will  hinge  on  its  capacity  to  coordinate  and  share  information,  and 
maintain  an  open  dialogue. 

5.  Proactive  leadership  in  the  formulation  of  policy  and  design  of  services 
is  also  a  key  component  of  potential,  success.  In  the  public  arena,  such 
leadership  has  been  lackii^  because  to  assert  that  role  has  been 
unfortunately  seen  as  an  admission  of  principal  ownership  of  the 
problem.  With  the  discovery  of  the  multidimensionality  of  the  problem, 
leadership  can  now  be  seen  as  facilitative  to  the  development  of 
solutions,  not  blamed  as  the  cause. 

6.  The  education  and  training  of  both  policy  makers  and  service  providers 
about  homelessness  will  be  necessary.  Data  from  the  key  informant 
component  of  our  study  indicate  an  unevenness  about  what  people  who 
ostensibly  should  know  about  homelessness  do,  in  fact,  know.  It  also 
appears  that  many  of  these  people,  some  of  whom  will  be  key  actors  in 
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tha  plAimlng  proetsa,  jhara  many  staraotypie  viaws  about  tha  eomBtion 
of  tiomalaMMai  and  its  eaustt.  Furthar,  tha  traditional  training  of 
sarvlea  providtrt  will  Ulcaly  ba  inmfflciant  for  eonsidaring  how  to 
im^niant  and  provida  tarvieaa. 

PinaUy»  anduring  and  affaetiva  sarvieas  to  homalats  people  will  only 
eonM  about  through  public  and  private  multt^aval  aetion.  bi  tha  public 
sarana»  inttiativas  and  aetione  on  tha  fadaral*  state,  and  local  lavais  will 
ba  raquirad.  Theaa  activities  need  to  be  committed  to  sitetantial 
ramadtetlon  of  the  homeless  condition  and»  ftnrthar,  need  to  be  addNased 
through  reasonabla  lavais  of  tanding* 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  BOARD 
HOHELESSNESS  STUDY 


In  January  1985,  in  response  to  a  contretsional  request,  the  National  Board 
Eaergenqr  Food  &  Shelter  Prograa  launched  a  brief  exaaination  of  the  problea  of 
hoaelessness  in  the  United  States.  Congress  appropriated  no  funds  for  this 
purpose;  therefore,  the  National  Board  took  $25,000  froa  its  .75  percent 
national  adainistrative  cost  budget  to  conduct  a  very  liaited  study.  The  study 
focussed  on  two  issues:  the  nature  of  the  hoaelessness  problea,  and  how  the 
problea  has  changed  in  the  past  year  (particularly,  since  publication  of  the 
1984  SUD  report  on  the  hoaeless). 

Methods 

The  National  Board  study  is  neither  a  rigorous  research  project  nor  a  foraal 
policy  analysis;  it  offers  no  definitive  answers.  Rather,  it  is  a  broad  and 
brief  look  at  a  coaiplex  problea,  and  offers  a  soaetiaes  new  perspective  on  the 
sheltered  and  the  unsheltered  hoaeless.   Findings  are  based  priaarily  on 
responses  to  a  telephone  survey  conducted  in  late  January  and  early  February 
1985,  with  two  distinct  saaples  of  service  providers.  One  group,  the  **NationaI 
Board  HUD  saaple/'  was  drawn  froa  an  existing  list  of  the  universe  of  shelters 
in  60  aetropolitan  areas;  the  second  group,  the  National  Board  EFSP  saaple, 
was  drawn  froa  the  universe  of  recipients  of  National  Board  funds  who  had 
participated  in  aore  than  one  of  the  three  Eaergency  Food  &  Shelter  prograas. 
Each  saaple  was  selected  to  assure  appropriate  representation  of  the  aajor 
census  regions,  and  to  allow  analysis  by  size  of  jurisdiction  (i.e.,  population). 
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Hms,  all  estiMtct  of  the  tcul  United  States  an  aggretatad  froa  iadividaul 
Mtiaataa  for  aack  aaall,  ■ediua,  and  larga  Joriadictioa. 

Ftodiaga 

e  Iht  akaltacad  liOMlaaa  kava  iacraaaad  by  apprexiaataly  16  parcast  siaca  a 
yaar  ago.  (Caution:  this  deca.  aot  aaaa:  tha  sitoatioa  of  tha  koaaUas  io 
lass  aariooa;  tha  koaalaaa  yopolatioa  kaa  also  groim,  as  aotad  balow). 

o   lacraaaas  vara  aoat  oitaa  aotad  ia  tha  anabars  of  siagla  aaa,  siagla 
woaaa,  faailiaa,  aaaaployad  peopla,  first-tiae  shaltar  aaars,  paopla^th 
aaatal  health  ptohlaaa,  aad  people  «ho  have  heea  receatly  evicted  or 
relocated.  [The  aaaapleyed  were  the  predaaiaaat  g^vmf  aaeag  the  ahaltered 
a  year  ago;  icsasaAc  recovery  appears  aot  te  have  alleviated  thia  prohlaa 
le  heaeless.) 


lacreasiag  aaahers  of  people  seelriat  shelter  have  heea  accoaaadatad  ia 


MX  of  aarveyed  Jarisdictiaas  aotad  aore  ahalter  apaalags  thaa 
cloaiags  U  the  peat  year  (MX  of  laraa  Jariadictiaaa); 

averafs  aaathly  anapaatf  haa  iacreaaed  f rea  70X  a  year  afs  te 
92X  U  Bacilli  1M4. 

Despite  the  growth  ia  ahelters  aad  iaereasiag  occapaacy  rates,  the  aaaher 
of  people  taratd  aaay  per  ahelter  haa  iacreaaed  siace  a  year  aga:  122 
were  taraed  aaay,  per  ahalter,  ia  Secaaher  1M4,  coaperad  U  M  oas  year 
earlier. 


All  thaae  fectass  ciiias  to  ■■ggut  iacraaaiag  pressare  aa  ahelters  frea  a 
groviag  aad  rhu^iag  hoMlesa  pipalitloa.  ladaad,  eatiaates  frea  tha  chair- 
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people  of  the  9  largest  local  EFSP  boards  (a  special  approach  used  in  place  of 
National  Board  sanple  estisMtet)  suggett  that  the  total  hoaeless  population  has 
increased  by  22  percent  since  one  year  ago. 

Conclusion 

The  population  of  homeless  people  —  both  sheltered  and  unsheltered  —  is  clearly 
growing,  despite  the  expansion  of  prograas  to  prevent  and  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
leas  that  lead  to  hosMlessness.  The  precise  paraaeters  of  the  problea  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  define.  HosMless  people  do  not  readily  identify  theaselves, 
■aking  the  task  of  counting  thea  extreaely  difficult.  The  reasons  are  varied 
(e.g.  fear  for  personal  safety,  avoidance  of  public  scrutiny,  etc.).  Yet  even 
this  brief  effort  by  the  National  Board  indicates  an  intensifying  of  the  need 
for  shelter  and  for  concerted  efforts  to  address  the  root  causes  of  hoaeletsness . 
Ve  count  aore  and  aore  hoaeless  people  every  year,  but  they  still  reaain  largely 
uncountable  —  the  tip  of  a  growing  iceberg. 
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IllTRODOCTIOIt 


Backtround 

Grovint  awareness  of  the  problea»  of  hunger  and  hoaelessness  in  the  United 
States  led  Congress  in  March  of  1983  to  pass  P.L.  98-8,  creating  an  Eaergency 
Food  &  Shelter  Prograa  and  appropriating  $100  Million,  half  to  be  disbursed 
through  the  states  and  half  through  a  nevly  fonwd  National  Board.  The 
lationsl  Board  consists  of  representatives  froa  the  Salvation  Any,  the  Aaerican 
Red  Cross,  the  lational  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations,  the  lational  Council  of  Churches,  and  United  Way  of  Aaerica;  it 
is  chaired  by  a  representative  froa  the  Federal  Eaergency  Hanageaent  Agency 
(FEHA),  the  lead  federal  agency  responsible  for  both  the  State  Prograa  and  the 
lational  Board  Prograa.  Funds  provided  by  this  act  were  available  for  use 
through  March  1984. 

Subsequent  to  the  first  appropriation  for  the  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Prograa,  Congress  passed  a  suppleaental  appropriation  of  $40  aillion  in 
loveaber  1983  (PL  98-151  and  PL  98-181).  These  funds  allowed  additional  food 
and  shelter  services  to  be  provided  through  March  1984  which  also  aarked  the 
end  of  the  initial  prograa  (PL  98-8).  Soae  85  aillion  aeals  and  13  aillion 
nights  of  lodging  were  provided  in  these  two  rounds  of  funding. 

Five  aonths  after  the  close  of  the  earlier  prograas,  Congress  appropriated  $70 
aillion  to  resuae  the  provision  of  eaergency  food  and  shelter  services  through 
the  end  of  the  Federal  fiscal  year,  Septeaber  30,  1985. 
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Accoapaaying  the  third  round  funding  wat  Congress*  request  to  the  National 
Board  to  conduct  a  study  of  hopelessness.  Congress  appropriated  no  funds  for 
this  purpose;  therefore,  the  National  Board  took  $25,000  froa  its  .75  percent 
national  adainistrative  cost  budget  to  conduct  a  very  liaited  study.  In  late 
January,  the  National  Board  launched  its  study  of  the  problea  of  hopelessness 
in  the  United  States,  building  on  its  network  of  local  service  providers  (funded 
under  Round  I,  II  and/or  III  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Prograa)  and 
drawing  on  information  froa  a  1984  study  done  by  the  Departaent  of  Housing  & 
Urban  Developaent.  This  report  presents  the  findings  froa  the  National  Board's 
study. 

Purpose 

The  National  Board's  study  of  hoaelcssness  is  designed  to  shed  soae  new  light 
on  a  continuing  problea.  It  is  neither  a  rigorous  research  enterprise  nor  a 
foraal  policy  analysis;  within  the  tight  constraints  of  tiae  and  financial 
resources,  it  presents  a  broad  picture  of  the  problea  of  hoaelessness .  The 
study  has  one  priaary  objective:  to  probe  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  past  year  in  the  hoaeless  population,  especially  in  that  portion  which  is 
generally  sheltered. 

There  are  aany  iaportant  issues  which  this  study  does  not  address.  It  does 
not  estiaate  the  nuaber  of  hoaeless  people.   It  does  not  explore  the  causes 
of  hoaelessness.   It  does  not  describe  the  range  of  approaches  currently  being 
used  to  address  the  problea,  nor  does  it  estiaate  the  resources  being  expended 
or  the  additional  aaounts  which  aight  be  required  to  aeet  **the  need".  Even  in 
what  it  does  do,  this  study  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  definitive  answer  to 
the  question  —  how  aany  aore  people  are  hoaeless  now  than  were  a  year  ago,  or 
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Ike  trrtrtcally  hmaimam   an  tteM  ikhU  li^riit  Ntt  U»  »%!««%»'*  94  \« 

oktaiA  it  fraa  a  private  t  pablic  at**cy.  Bat  iaclitit^  at*  fatf4»  ^ili»  Iah« 
penMcst  ifctlrtr  cvca  tkoagii  tiMt  akaltar  aay  W  p^ically  4M4i»^fMla« 
wfcotbrr  bccaase  af  awii  iiiaiiat  (^escribad  at  **4a«Mi«f«¥t*)  ^  W4?«na<»  ^t 
iasafficicat  keat  ar  aater.  Sack  peopla  aay  pariadically  btcwi  l»«^4««\\)r 
koaelaas,  aad,  iadeed,  coastitata  a  largt  "ratarroir**  at  fataat tally  M«»lM«- 

'*Ike  pxablaa  af  koaalesaaaat  ia  dow  la  musf   caiaa  tka  lai%  itttf  at  a 
process  tkat  kefias  in  a  crofwdad  oait  wkara  tva  ar  aara  faaiUa*  «Imi« 
space  for  a  tiae,  aatil  teasion  and  iaconvaaiaaca  larco  %ka  ••faii4«ry 
tenants  to  aove  on.  Or  else  it  nay  kagia  with  fira,  with  tka  t««««ttaik 
of  heat  or  water,  or  with  other  coaditiont  that  Mkt  a  uall 
uninhabitable.  Those  who  are  driven  out  for  say  of  thaia  r#«aaiia  My 
■ove  on  to  toaeone  CISC'*  s  unit,  and  face  aora  problaaa  sad  tana  (sua  And 
eventually  have  to  leave  again.  Or  they  aay  go  directly  to  a  ahaltar. 
In  any  case,  for  aore  and  aore  faailiet,  the  thaltar  tvantuaUy  haroaaa 
the  refuge  of  last  retort. '*2 

The  sheltered  hoaelcss  are  thota  who  take  refuge  in  public  or  privatt 
eaergency  shelters,  which  aay  include:  acaorlat,  tchoolt,  church  batMtntii 
govemaent  buildings,  or,  when  vouchers  are  provided,  hotaU,  bearding  hoiMa, 
and  apartaents.  Not  included  in  this  study's  taaplt  of  ahaltars  are  shsUars 
for  runaway  youth,  long-teca  detosificatien  canUrs,  drug  rahabilitiilan 
prograas,  and  half-way  houses  or  other  congregaU  csre  ficiUitas  fsr  ths 
physically  and  aentally  handicapped. 
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CHAMGES  IH  THE  BOWELESS  POPDUTIOIt 


Estiaating  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  hoaelettnets  prohlea  in  the  United  States 
is  a  complex  task,  not  easily  tailored  to  scientific  Methods.  Much  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is  invisible,  insofar  as  people  are  not  clearly  separated  into  those 
who  have  hoses  and  those  vho  do  not.  The  aost  visible  part  of  the  problea  is 
people  vho  coae  to  public  or  private  agencies  seeking  shelter.  This  group  is 
hard  to  enumerate  and  describe  too,  because  there  exists  no  coaiprehensive  list 
of  shelters  (which  are  constantly  opening  and  closing),  auch  less  a  unifons  way 
for  shelters  to  aaintain  records.  Through  this  brief  study  conducted  in  early 
1985,  the  National  Board  has  developed  one  perspective  on  the  problea  of  hoae- 
lessness  —  given  all  the  difficulties  inherent  in  such  an  endeavor.  Ve  report 
below  changes  in  the  sise  and  nature  of  the  sheltered  population  —  larger  by 
approxiaately  16%  coaipared  to  January  1984,  increasingly  including  unemployed 
people,  faailies,  and  people  recently  evicted  or  relocated  —  and  an  estiaete 
of  the  increase  in  the  hoaeless  population  as  a  whole  —  22%  —  since  one  year 
ago. 

Methods 

The  basic  study  design  included  two  separate  saaples:  one  saaple  of  shelter 
providers,  drawn  froa  a  list,  previously  prepared  by  SUD,  of  the  universe  of 
emergency  shelters  in  60  aetropolitan  areas  (henceforth  designated  the  National 
Board  HUD  saaple)  ;  and  one  sanple  of  recipients  of  National  Board  funds  for 
eaergency  food  and  shelter  (henceforth  designated  as  the  National  Board  EFSP 
saaple).^  Each  saaple  was  drawn  to  facilitate  analysis  of  respondents  according 
to  the  size  of  the  aetropolitan  area  in  which  they  were  located,  and  to  ensure 
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f«yi>BMtati— ,  i«  cack  sias  groapiag,  •£  all  fo«r  •£  tfts  aijar  ( 
iKk  •  iMpli^  fxMB  «M  clMM»  WcsMc  It  is  ynKsUy  iftli«i«4  ti«  tte 
■Hkcr  •£  fci— !■■■  i«  as  axaa  ia  ralatad  to  ita  ftigftpfclr  *^**^^m  aai  ca  tfia 
pof  111 ina  aiaa. 

f  My  Hat  «M  4amm  ia  tm  atagaa:     fixst,  a  aaapla  af  ■aWfalitaK  aeaaa^  aai 
aacatti,   a   aa^la  af  fc«vi4aza   ia  tka   ffcaaaa  aatxafalitaK  aeaaa.     &M*  Z 
iadicataa   tfta   aiaa  af  tha  reaalti^  aaaplaa.     Ipiiaiii  •  wyTataa  im.  aaaa 
datail  tha  laBpliat  ] 
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The  saapled  respondents  were  contacted  by  telephone  during  the  period  Janusry 
30  through  February  8,  1985.  The  telephone  interview  lasted  approxiaately  IS 
■inutes,  and  covered  such  topics  as  the  kinds  of  services  the  respondent's 
agency  provides  to  homeless  people,  the  respondent's  knowledge  of  the  scope 
of  the  hoaelessness  problea  in  the  local  Metropolitan  area,  and  the  sources 
of  inforaation  locally  available  concerning  the  hoaelessness  problea.   If 
the  responding  agency  provided  shelter,  additional  detailed  information  was 
collected,  including  nightly  occupancy,  seasonal  fluctuationa  in  occupancy, 
changes  in  nuabers  of  occupants  in  the  past  year,  and  changes  in  the  types  of 
people  seeking  shelter  (see  Appendix  A  for  the  telephone  questionnaire)  .  As 
Table  1  indicates,  the  vast  Majority  of  the  National  Board  SUD  seaple  providers 
and  the  aajority  of  the  National  Board  EFSP  seaple  providers  were  successfully 
interviewed.  The  reason  for  the  lower  response  rate  for  the  EFSP  saaple  is 
•jcplaincd  in  detail  in  the  next  section. 

Liaitations 

Each  of  the  two  saaples  have  certain  liaitations  in  being  used  to  generalize 
to  the  nation's  population  of  shelters.  The  National  Board  SUD  saaple  was 
drawn  froa  an  already  liaited  universe:   the  1984  HUD  study  had  saapled  60 
RHAs  (Ranally  Hetro  Areas)  froa  a  universe  of  394;  the  universe  list  of 
shelters  applied  to  only  the  60  selected  RHAs.  Froa  a  1985  perspective,  the 
universe  list  is  obviously  incoaplete;  aany  new  shelters  have  opened,  and  soae 
have  probably  closed  since  HUD  created  its  list  in  early  1984.  In  addition, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  and  tiae-consuaing  task  to  develop  a  universe  of 
shelters.  There  is  no  easy  way  to  verify  the  coapleteness  of  the  1984  HUD 
list;  suffice  it  to  say  that  HUD  officials  theaselves  warn  of  its  potential 
incoapleteness .  Thus,  whatever  bias  was  present  in  HUD's  original  saaple  of 
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RHAs  lut  been  continued  in  the  National  Board  HUD  saaple  (although,  in  the 
second  stage  of  saapling,  the  Rational  Board  saaple  did  not  overlap  extensively 
vith  the  original  set  of  HUD  respondents:  371  of  the  providers  responding  to 
the  National  Board  interview  had  been  interviewed  by  HUD  a  year  earlier]. 

One  inaediate  problea  with  the  HUD  saaple  concerns  its  base  -  RHAs.  Ranally 
Metro  Areas  (RMAs)  are  Jurisdictions  defined  by  Rand  McNally  based  on  1980 
population  figures;  they  are  aeant  to  represent  coNsercial  Marketing  areas.  An 
RMA  generally  includes  only  parts  of  counties  where  an  SHSA  would  include  or 
exclude  the  entire  county.   The  RMA  concept  is  aost  cosawnly  used  for 
Marketing  purposes;  it  generally  includes  an  area  surrounding  a  aajor  city 
larger  than  the .  corresponding  SHSA.  The  difficulty  with  using  RHAs  instead  of 
SMSAs  coaes  in  the  public's  lack  of  faailiarity  with  the  concept.  Respondents 
asked  about  their  "aetropolitan  area**  are  aore  likely  to  think  of  the  SHSA  or 
the  central  city  plus  iaaediate  suburbs,  rather  than  the  harder-to-define  RMA. 

The  National  Board  EFSP  saaple  presents  a  different  set  of  probleas.  First, 
the  selected  Jurisdictions  do  not  represent  a  randoa  seaple  of  counties  end 
large  cities  in  the  U.S.;  rather,  they  are  a  randoa  saaple  of  EFSP  -  eligible 
Jurisdictions,  deterained  by  their  uneaployaent  level  and  their  poverty  rate. 
Second,  the  agencies  which  receive  eaergency  food  and  shelter  funds  are  a  broad 
aix  of  service  providers:  soae  operate  shelter  facilities,  but  aany  aore  pro- 
vide vouchers  for  SRO  hotels  or  aoney  to  cover  a  aonth's  rent  to  prevent  a 
faaily  froa  being  evicted.  Still  other  agencies  provide  no  help  with  shelter, 
but,  rather,  provide  food.  Soae  of  these  aay  be  soup  kitchens,  but  aany  aore 
distribute  surplus  food,  bags  of  groceries,  or  vouchers  to  purchase  food  or 
aeals  elsewhere.  Still  other  agencies  provide  supportive  social  services  to 
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prevent  hoMelessness .  Usiof  this  taaple  to  represent  the  shelter  capacity  of 
the  U.S.  is  obviously  problea»tic;  Many  EFSP  recipients  do  not  provide  shelter 
to  hoaeless  people  (althoath  they  clearly  help  to  prevent  hoaelessness  and/or 
they  focus  on  the  hunger  problea)  so  the  usable  set  of  EFSP  recipients  is 
aaeller  than  the  total  seaple.  In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  auch  shelter  is 
provided  by  non-EFSP- funded  providers;  the  EFSP  senple  only  represents  the 
EFSP-funded  part  of  the  total  shelter  picture. 

One  other  limitation  on  shelter  figures  should  be  noted,  which  applies  to  both 
Rational  Board  saaples.  Shelter  size  is  likely  to  affect  a  shelter's  ability 
to  increase  occupancy.   A  saall  shelter  May,  for  exenple,  be  in  a  church 
basesMnt,  and  only  have  space  for  2  people  beyond  its  usual  10.  A  largar 
shelter,  by  contrast,  May  be  in  an  axaory  or  other  larga  building,  and  its 
usual  75  people  can  easily  be  increased  to  ISO.  The  Rational  Board  senpling 
fraae  did  not  consider  shelter  sise  in  its  selection  of  shelters.   If  an 
insufficient  nusAier  of  large  shelters  were  selected,  the  resulting  estiaates  of 
changes  in  the  sheltered  population  aay  he  understated,  since  larger  shelters 
are  aore  "flexible**  in  terms  of  capacity  than  are  saaller  shelters. 

With  these  caveats  in  aind,  ve  turn  to  the  findings  concerning  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  hoaeless  population. 

Changos  in  the  Sheltered  Hoaeless 

Based  on  responses  of  the  National  Board  HUD  sanple,  the  nuaber  of  people  shel- 
tered in  Deceaber  198A  exceeded  by  approxiaately  16  percent  the  nuaber  sheltered 
one  year  earlier.  Table  2  presents  figures  for  the  3  sise  groupings,  and  a 
projection  to  a  national  figure,  deaonstrating  that  the  rate  of  increase  has 
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flii«i  is  ■■It!  •i  Skmltmt^  ImmIm* 

tu«e  HMs  (oKclBdiat  VT) 
If  ftam  mm  SMpU 
If  fraa  ns  report 
Total  vitk  If  f  R»  HD 
Total  vitk  If  f  R»  ITS 

♦H.I 
♦H.J 

♦ll.t 
♦  1,4 

♦10.0 

♦w.t 

♦H.S 

*  Defimed  as  December  19S3  to  December  IM4  or  JMmtiy  IM4 
to  Jaoury  19SS 

lew  fork  kas  been  separated  froa  other  lart*  MM  btteutt  it  elMt  ACMiuitt 
for  such  a  large  portion  of  the  sheltered  hoaeltss.  lattrritvt  with  «  ytiy 
smU  saaple  of  lev  fork  City  shelter  providers  yielded  m  eitiMltd  iacrestt 
of  only  3  percent  in  the  past  year  in  mMiberi  of  peoplt  ihtltertd.  Itcsiiit 
this  figure  seeaed  intuitively  lew,  ve  checked  other  lottrett.  »— eUsmtis  4|| 
lew  York  State  reports  a  20  percent  increase  in  the  thtlttrtd  popyUttM  in 
lew  York  City  alone  between  January  and  Hsy  of  \Hi\   if  wt  ctDtsrvativsly 
estiaate  a  20  percent  increase  for  the  entire  year,  the  rate  of  ehan|a  projected 
to  the  entire  U.S.  becoaea  ♦16. S  percent.   Such  a  wide  diaertpaney  far  tht 
lew  York  area  alone  introduces  the  possibility  that  other  JurladietlfD  flgurta 
and,  indeed,  national  figurea  ahould  be  higher. 

Estiaatea  of  change  frea  the  lational  Board  CfSF  aaaplf  w«rt  detSfalMd  is  bf 
auch  leas  reliable  than  thoae  frea  the  lational  Board  NUD  aaaplt.  lacauat 
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Eaergency  Food  «ad  Shelter  fimdt  go  for  «  variety  of  purposes  in  addition  to 
directly  providing  eswrgency  shelter,  the  EFSP  interviewees  represent  only  a 
saall  portion  of  the  shelter  in  any  particular  Jurisdiction.  In  addition, 
because  they  are  EFSP  recipients,  changes  in  their  shelter  population  My 
reflect  the  availability  of  these  federal  funds  as  auch  as  it  does  conditions 
in  the  local  en— unity. 

Availability  of  Shelter 

An  increase  in  the  nuaberi  of  sheltered  boneless  could  be  accounted  for  by  two 
phenonena:  an  increase  in  the  nuaber  of  shelters  in  a  en— unity,  and/or  an 
increase  in  the  occupancy  rate  of  existing  shelters.  The  shelters  saapled  for 
this  study  tell  us  little  about  the  eaergence  of  new  shelters  in  a  en— unity, 
because  none  are  new:  the  National  Board  HUD  saaple  is  drawn  fre«  a  universe 
of  shelters  operating  in  early  19S4,  and  the  National  Board  EFSP  saaple  includes 
only  older  agencies,  recipients  of  sore  than  one  year  of  EFSP  funds.  However, 
one  question  asked  in  the  interview  does  cast  sone  light  on  this  issue.  In 
response  to  the  question  of  whether  any  shelters  had  opened  or  closed  in  the 
past  year,  over  half  the  respondents  (51%)  indicated  that  there  had  been  such 
activity  in  their  co— unity.  Aaong  this  group,  77%  reported  that  the  nu8d>er 
of  shelter  openings  exceeded  the  nuaber  of  closings.  Exaaining  the  pattern  of 
change  by  Jurisdiction  (rather  than  by  respondent),  we  find  that,  of  tha  62 
JurisdictioDS  represented  in  our  two  saaples,  respondents  in  37  Jurisdictions, 
or  60%,  reported  sore  shelter  openings  than  closings  (table  3).  This  pattern 
was  especially  prevalent  in  large  Jurisdictions:  19  of  22  Jurisdictions  noted 
■ore  new  shelters  than  there  were  old  shelters  which  had  closed  in  the  past 
year.  These  data  clearly  suggest  that  Mich  of  the  increased  provision  of  shel- 
ter for  the  boneless  can  be  attributed  to  the  establishnent  of  new  shelters. 
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Table  3 
Shelter  Openings  and  Closings 


Si«e  Group 


All  respondent  Jurisdictions  (62) 
Urge  jurisdictions  (22)  . 
MediuM  Jurisdictions  (18) 
SmII  Jusrisdictions  (22) 


Percentage  of  Jurisdictions 
Where  Respondents  said 
Shelter  Openints  Exceeded  Closings 

.60 

.86 

.36 

.36 


Another  way  in  which  a  cosaunity  can  shelter  sore  hoaeless  people  is  by  increas- 
ing the  occupancy  o£  existing  shelters.  There  is  no  easy  way  to  aeasure  this 
phenonenon,  because  the  capacity  of  any  given  shelter  is  rarely  a  set  nuBri>er  — 
if  the  weather  is  bad,  a  shelter  say  quickly  fill  its  beds,  then  bring  in  aats 
for  sleeping  on  the  floor,  put  people  on  chairs  to  sleep,  etc.  The  report, 
Hoielessness  in  Mew  York  State,  aptly  susm  up  the  probleai: 


"It  is  not  possible  to  state  a  firsi  nuaber  —  or  for  that  Batter,  even  a 
reliable  range  —  for  total  shelter  capacity.  The  principal  reason  is 
that  the  boneless  are  frequently  quartered  in  space  so  provisional  or 
■akeshift  that  a  roe«  adequate  for  ten  people  one  night  is  often  used  as 
space  for  fifteen  or  twenty  on  another  night.   Fire  codes,  building 
codes  and  shelter  regulations  notwithstanding,  aany  shelters  find  space 
for  Bore  people  than  they  should,  Isrgely  because  an  eswrgency  situation 
offers  little  tiae  for  alternatives,  and  new  facilities  take  tiae  and 
■oney  to  develop." 

In  lieu  of  any  estiaate  of  shelter  capacity,  it  is  possible  to  use  the  aaxiausi 
nusiber  of  sheltered  hoaeless  on  a  single  night  as  a  aeasure  of  the  tested  linit 
of  shelter  capacity.  With  that  ■axiausi  as  a  proxy  for  shelter  capacity,  we 
can  calculate  an  average  nightly  occupancy  rate.  The  figures  are  presented  in 
table  4,  with  coaparable  figures  froa  the  1984  HUD  study.  Shelters  in  all 
Jurisdictions  appear  to  have  approxiaately  the  saae  occupancy  rate,  92X>  and 
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ia  all  cases  exceed  the  rates  found  by  the  1984  HUD  study.  One  possible 
explanation  for  this  difference  say  be  pertly  a  difference  in  definition  — 
HOD  asked  shelter  operators  for  a  capacity  figure;  this  was  used  for  the 
occi^ancy  calculation,  rather  than  the  MaxiMia  nunber  sheltered.  In  addition, 
the  HUD  study  used  an  annual  average  for  nuaber  of  occupants,  while  the 
National  Board  study  uses  the  nuaber  of  occupants  in  Deceaber,  generally  a 
high  Bonth. 

Table  4 

Average  Shelter  Occi^ancy 
by  Size  of  Metropolitan  Area 

Average  Occupancy  Rate* 


Sixe  Group 


All  Shelters 
Shelters  in  large  RHAs 
Shelters  in  aediui  RHAs 
Shelters  in  smII  RHAs 


1985 

National  Board 

.  HUD  Sawle 

1984  HUD 
Study 

91.9X 

70 

91.9 

74 

92.0 

72 

92.3 

59 

*1985  calculation  is  nuiri>er  sheltered  in  Deccs^r  1984  divided  by  Baxiwa 
ttUBber  sheltered  in  any  aonth  of  1984. 

1984  calculation  is  average  Bonthly  bed  nights  in  1983  divided  by  30  tiMs 
the  nightly  shelter  capacity. 


The  difference  between  the  1984  and  1985  figures  aay  also  reflect  increasing 
pressure  on  shelters  to  take  in  boneless  people.  Figures  on  nuabers  of  people 
turned  away  (table  5)  support  this  hypotheses:  on  average,  shelters  in  every 
sixe  group  turned  away  far  aore  people  in  Deceaber  1984  than  they  did  a  year 
earlier.  To  put  these  figures  in  perspective:  in  Deceaber  1984,  the  average 
shelter  turned  away  7  people  for  every  100  it  took  in. 
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Table  5 

Average  Monthly  Nuaber  of 
People  Turned  Away  froa  a  Shelter 


Average  Nuaber  of  People 
Turned  Away  Per  Shelter  Per  Month 


Size  Group 


All  Shelters 
Shelters  in  large  RMAs 
Shelters  in  aediua  RMAa 
Shelters  in  smII  RMAs 


1985 

national  Board 

-  HUD  Saaple 

19S4  HUD 
Study 

122  people 

6S  people 

122 

13 

123 

43 

122 

95 

Seasonal  differences  are  noticeable  in  the  nuabers  of  people  both  seeking  and 
obtaining  shelter.  While  table  4  indicates  that  Deceaber  occupancy  was  92% 
of  the  aaxiaua  nuaber  sheltered  at  any  tiae  in  1984,  such  an  "occupancy  rate" 
does  not  always  occur.  Deceaber  or  January  was  the  aonth  aost  often  designated 
as  the  highest  occi^ancy  aonth  (37%  of  respondents  so  stated);  July  or  August 
was  aost  coaaonly  the  lowest  occupancy  aonth  (33%).  The  low  occupancy  figure 
ranged  froa  66%  of  aaxiaua  occupancy  (in  saall  National  Board  HUD  RMAs)  to  64% 
of  aaxiaua  occiqiancy  (in  large  National  Board  RMAs  and  in  the  National  Board 
HUD  saaple  as  a  tfhole). 

Changing  Characteristics  of  the  Sheltered  Hoaeleas 

If  the  shelter  occupancy  rate  is  less  than  100%,  why  are  people  who  are  seeking 
shelter  being  turned  away?  This  is  a  auch  aore  coaplicated  question  than  at 
first  appears.  First,  aany  shelters  have  restrictions  on  the  types  of  people 
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thKf  —rfm;   mm  4o  set  serve  faBllict»  others  4o  aot  scrvs  iwsd,  etc.  Secoad. 
soM  people  prefer  sleepiag  ea  the  street  to  ehet  they  heve  to  face  ia  •  forael 
■hflt^r  —  strict  roles,  feer  of  possible  hersssasat  or  heiag  robbed,  overcrowded 
conditioos,  etc.  It  is  thus  very  diffiadt  to  infer  the  seed  for  shelter  froa 
•tetistics  ea  occapeacy  rate  or  refassl  rate. 

lihat  caa  iafora  the  qnestioa  of  aced  for  shelter  is  iaforastioa  coaceraiag  the 
characteristics  of  the  sheltered  heaeless.  The  19S4  HD  stady  offers  a  base- 
liae  profile  of  the  sheltered  heaeless  popalstiea:  the  aajority  of  persoas 
sheltered  ia  1984  were  siafle  aea  (66%  of  all  aheltered)  aad/or  aaaaployed  per* 
SOBS  (87%) •    In  large  aetropolitaa  areas,  which  accooat  for  the  prepoaderaace 
of  the  shelured  hoMless,  over  half  (54%)  of  those  shelured  beloaaed  to  a 
aiaority  group. 

Agaiast  this  backdrop  is  iaforastioa  froa  the  carrent  stady  coaceraiag  changes 
ia  the  characteristics  of  the  sheltered  heaeless  (table  6).  Ia  coatrast  to 
the  data  froa  the  1984  BUD  stady,  the  Natioasl  Board  data  do  aet  report  the 
proportioa  of  the  sheltered  popalstiea  haviag  each  characteristic,  but,  rather, 
iadicate  tho  proportioa  of  respoadeat  ateacies  which  noted  a  chaage  in  the 
shore  of  the  sheltered  pepulstioo  who  had  each  characteristic.  Thos,  table  6 
indicates  that  the  aajority  of  respondent  agencies  (including  both  tha  National 
Board  HOD  saeple  and  the  Bational  Board  EFSP  saeple)  report  that  they  are 
sheltering  aore  people  in  each  of  the  following  groups:  single  aen,  single 
aoswn,  faailies,  uaeapleyed  people,  first-tiae  shelter  users,  people  with  aental 
health  prebleae,  and  people  who  have  been  recently  evicted  or  who  recently 
relocated.  In  large  jurisdictions,  increases  were  aost  frequeatly  noted  aaong 
faailies  (64%  of  respondeota  report  sheltering  growing  nuabcri  of  faailies). 
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first-tiae  ihelter  users  (70%) i  ^nd  recently  evicted  or  relocated  (65%).  The 
categories  are  not  autually  exclusive;  indeed,  the  pattern  in  the  large 
jurisdictions  suggests  considerable  overlap:  recently  evicted  families  ce«ing 
to  shelters  for  the  first  tiae. 


Table  6 


' 

Respondents'  Opinion  About 

Change  in  the  Characteristics 

of  the  Sheltered  Population 

by  Size  of  Jurisdiction 

(n  a  125) 

Population  Group 

Percentage  of 

Respondents 

That  Serve  the 

Population  Group 

Of  the  Respondents  Servin| 
Group,  Percentage  Noting 

Areas   Areas    Areas 
51      56     52 

(the 
an 
1  Group 

All 

Single  Men 

72 

54 

Single  wwen 

79 

59 

59 

39 

54 

Fa^lies 

74 

64 

46 

50 

55 

Minorities 

95 

36 

34 

31 

34 

Itac^ployed 

96 

56 

63 

64 

60 

First-tiae  users 

93 

70 

56 

65 

65 

Regular  users 

85 

44 

36 

47 

42 

Mentally  ill 

85 

61 

57 

28 

52 

Substance  abusers 

84 

42 

55 

53 

48 

Recently  evicted  or 

relocated    92 

65 

58 

58 

61 

24 

17 

43 

20 

23 

Vietnaa  veterans 

56 

39 

43 

38 

40 
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Relative  to  the  portrait  of  the  sheltered  honeleis  drawn  ia  the  19S4  HUD  itudy, 
the  data  in  table  6  tugtots  sone  interesting  patterns  of  change  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  sheltered  hoaeless.  Itaea^loyed  people  doainated  the 
population  of  every  gronp  of  shelters  last  yesr;  they  appear  to  have  increased 
their  presence  even  aore  since  then,  despite  signs  of  national  economic  recovery. 
Minorities  vere  very  Mich  over rep resented  aaong  sheltered  people  in  the  HUD 
study,  especially  in  large  Batropoliten  areas;  they  sppesr  to  be  even  aore 
prevalent  in  1984,  aore  so  in  Isrge  Jurisdictions  then  in  others.  And  these 
recently  evicted  or  relocated,  a  noticeable  portion  of  the  sheltered  populstien 
Isst  yesr,  ere  seen  to  be  increasing  in  aost  jurisdictions,  of  all  sizes. 

T^  groups  of  shelter  users  «fere  net  identified  in  the  1984  HUD  study  but  are 
included  nonetheless  in  the  198S  Hational  Board  findings.  Although  «fe  do  not 
have  a  baseline  against  which  to  aessure  the  change,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  23%  of  shelters  are  seeing  increasing  nuabers  of  unaccoapanied  ainors, 
despite  the  exclusion  of  shelters  for  runaway  youth  (76%  of  the  respondents  do 
not  serve  this  group  at  all;  the  23%  figure  represents  7  shelters  in  the  sanple); 
and  40%  of  shelters  (of  the  56%  who  serve  the  population  group)  report 
increasing  nuabers  of  Vietnaa  veterans. 

Oianges  in  the  Hoaeless  Population 

Reliable  estiaates  of  the  nuaber  of  hoaeless  people,  including  both  those  in 
shelters  and  those  living  '*on  the  streets**,  are  notoriously  difficult  to 
obtain.   Ue  have  noted  above  the  difficulties  inherent  in  counting  the 
sheltered  —  lack  of  any  universe  list  of  shelters,  and  inconsistent  aethods 
of  data  collection.  Many  tiaes  aore  difficult,  if  not  iapossible,  is  the  task 
of  counting  the  unsheltered  hoaeless  —  **people  on  the  aove,  living  by  their 
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Wits,  •••king  to  avoid  detection  in  tht  interest  of  seoaring  safe  refute  do 
■ot  Bake  for  a  readily  enuaerated  population.**   The  National  Board  utilised 
a  special  approach  to  capture  som  sense  of  the  change  in  the  hoaeless  popula- 
tion in  the  past  year:  it  conUcted  the  chairpeople  of  the  local  EFSP  boards 

in  the  9  largest  eligible  Jurisdictions,  to  ask  thea  for  their  best  estinates 

12 
of  the  change.    Respondents  reported  an  increase  of  22  percent  in  the  aver- 
age nuaber  of  hoaeless  people  per  night,  coapared  to  one  year  ago.  This 
figure  reflects  activity  in  only  the  largest  urban  areas,  and  aay  ba  an  over- 
estiaate  of  the  aaount  of  change  which  has  occurred  in  saaller  Jurisdictions. 
Bewever,  as  an  aggregate  aaasnre  of  change,  it  is  a  reasonable  choice,  since 
aost  hoaeless  are  found  in  the  larger  aetropolitan  areas  and  thus  aggregate 
figures  basically  reflect  the  situation  in  large  Jurisdictions. 


Conclusion 

The  hoaeless  population  is  clearly  growing  and  changing,  stretching  the  capacity 
of  existing  shelter  facilities  and  leading  to  the  establisbaent  of  new  shelters. 
The  nuabers  are  hard  to  estiaate,  because  of  inadequate  record-keeping  by 
shelter  providers  and  because  there  are  few  conprehensive  lists  of  shelters  in 
local  conaunities ,  quite  apart  froa  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  count  those 
hoaeless  not  in  shelters.  Even  this  brief  effort  by  the  National  Board 
indicates  an  intensifying  of  the  need  for  shelter  and  for  concerted  efforts  to 
address  the  root  causes  of  hoaelessness .  For,  despite  nuaerous  federal  prograas 
serving  the  hoaeless,  and  despite  signs  of  econoaic  recovery,  we  see  aore  hoae- 
less people  every  year.  Ue  have  attaapted  to  sketch  a  portrait  of  the  sheltered 
portion  of  the  hoaeless  population  and  the  ways  in  which  it  has  changed,  in 
sise  and  in  structure,  in  the  past  year. 
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FOOmOTES 

Peralci,  Caeiar,  Ho«ele»inei»  in  Mew  York  State.  A  Report  to  the  Gaventor 

end  the  LegUlaturc.  NT  Stete  Departaent  of  Social  Service! ,  October  1984,  p  3. 

Hoaeleaaneii  in  Mew  York  SUte.  p  2. 

Universe  liit  provided  by  HUD,  used  in  19S4  study  of  hoaelessness. 

Universe  list  provided  by  United  Way  of  Aaerica,  froa  lists  of  recipients 
in  Bore  than  one  of  Mational  Board  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Prograa  Round 
I,  II,  and  III  prograas. 

Sone  of  the  early  National  Board  HUD  interviews  were  aorc  aabitious, 
gathering  inforaation  on  food  and  aeal  provision  as  well  as  shelter.  In 
light  of  tiae  and  reaource  constraints,  the  questionnaire  was  shortened 
on  February  4,  so  that  subsequent  interviews  took  15  rather  than  25 
ainutes  to  conduct. 

Hoaelcss  in  Mew  York  State  provides  digures  for  1984  for  New  York  City, 
an  area  auch  saaller  than  the  New  York  RHA  trhich  the  HUD  saaple  estiaates. 

Respondents  in  soae  saall  EFSP  Jurisdictions  reported  that  their  ability 
to  shelter  people  was  directly  related  to  the  aaount  of  the  KFSP  funds 
they  had  available  at  the  tiae. 
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The  public  sector  ii  takiof  a  t^owint  role  la  the  crcatiOD  of  shelters, 
la  M&y  of  the  largest  U.S.  cities,  public  st^BCies  directly  run  shelters 
or,  Bore  often,  contract  with  private  agencies  to  do  so. 

Hopelessness  in  Mew  York  State,  p  12. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  1984  HUD  study  excluded  fre«  its  definition 
of  shelter  all  vouchera  for  hotel  or  aotel  accoaodation.  In  sone  locali- 
ties this  is  a  large  portion  of  those  people  sheltered,  and  tends  to  be 
faailies  aore  often  than  individuals.   Hence,  by  excluding  vouchered 
shelter,  the  HUD  study  has  potentially  understated  not  only  the  size  of 
the  sheltered  population  but  also  its  characteristics. 

Kia  Hopper,  "Whose  Lives  Are  These,  Anyway? "  Urban  and  Social  Change 
Review.  Vol.  17,  Huiri>er  2,  SuaMr  1984. 

The  nine  Jurisdictions  were:  Hew  York  City,  Allegheny  County  (Pittsburgh), 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Cooke  County,  Cuyahoga  County  (Cleveland), 
Maricopa  County  (Phoenix),  and  Los  Angeles  and  Los  Angeles  County. 
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appendix  a 
telephone  questionaire 

:xtrodi'Ct:3n 
to  switchboaid  -  if  no  cowtaa  name  avaiuble; 

H«llo.  ay  DMM  it _. and  I'm  ealllng  on  behalf  of  chc 

N«c tonal  Board's  Enargancy  Food  &  ShaUar  Progran.  May  I  hava  cha  naoM  of  cha 
progra«  Olraccor/Managar  plaaaa?  [UCORD  NAME  ON  CONTAa  SHEET.] 


TO  PROCKAM  MANAGERS 

Hallot  aay  I  apaak  co  ,  chc  aanagar  of  cha  Drograa. 

Hallo,  my   naa»  is ,  I  aai  calling  on  bahalf  of  cha 

Nat  tana  Board's  Emarganey  Food  &  ShaUar  ?ca|r«n.  Va  ara  conduce  Ing  a  national 
survay  of  prograais  for  cha  tioosLiii,  co  c»LLtec  inforvacion  abouc  cha  sita  and 
nacura  of  cha  homalass  populacion  and  cha  sarvicas  chay  racaiva*  Wa  obcainad 
your  naoM  froai  (a)  cha  Nacional  Board's  Use  of  racipiaacs  of  Pcdaral  EoMrgaaey 
Pood  &  Shalcar  funds  (b)  a  liscing  of  all  shalcars  for  cha  hoawlass  in 
_^_^_^_^_______^^_^  (Jurisdicclon). 


CONflDENTIALITY  PLEDGE t 

Tha  quascions  I  wane  co  ask  you  will  caka  IS  co  20  minucas  of  your  ciaa.  Is 
chls  a  convanlanc  disa  for  you? 

Bafora  [  begin.  I  would  Uka  co  assura  you  chac  your  rasponsa  is  voluncary; 
cha  informacion  you  provida  will  ba  craacad  as  confidandal  and  will  only  ba 
usad  in  coabinacion  wich  ochar  rasponsas  in  scaciscical  raporcs. 
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qutsiiows 


I.  A. 


!•? 


C.  ) 


yiatraa  yrovxte  foed/«MU? 


prafraa  pcvvltfa  T«fTr»l«  co 


•r  cask 


tniaiaf.  I»«su%  assls 
— f c— ce  piugr— ■? 


!•» I 

S»  (Co  t»  Q  19) 2 

T«s I 

■•• 2 

T*» I 

■e     2 

T«« I 

«o     2 


If  y— ,  i4»t  cte  Iriaii  •(  cvfcrcalss 

Jok  ylic— ■■t/traiajjig 

Pstrlilo*  ^rtt^tm:  vie.  ccc. 

Hcacal  hMUh  cpnaill^ 

Ocbcr 

Ocbcr 


[*  If  no  sh«le«r.  go  co  Q  11.] 


2.      In  yoar  siMlcor  Utc  ft  (1W4).  vhicli 
■escht  proati4« 


A.     Htfbotc  occuMAcy*. 
••     Lo%i«ic  occupancy? 


3»     Wluc  was  your  avra«o  dally  occ<ipancT« 


A.      VH  (HIGMCST  OCa*rAIICT  MNTN) 
C.     Oocoabor  IW*?  


If  you  havo  any  vriecca  roeordt  support ing  cImso  fifuros,  wo  would  vory 
■uch  apprcclaca  you  sanding  copies  co  us.     (Any  craaanc?) 
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4.  Old  you  •▼•r  h«v«  co  curn  away  p«opl«  in  D«CMib«r  because  no  »pact  was 

available  to  th«lc«r  chta? 

Y«i 1 

No  [Co  CO  Q  6] 2 

5.  How  aany  poopU  «i«r«  curnod  away  late  aonch  (Dccoabor)? 

Iluab«r  cumod  awayi  ...^_____^_^ 

6.  Cooparod  co  a  yoar  ago.  hai  cboro  boon  any  chanto  In  cha  avaraga  nuabar  of 
paoplc  par  aifhc  wbo  usa  your  thalcar?  [Oaceaber  1M4  coaparad  co  Daceaber  19S3] 

Yat,  an  Ineraasa* I 

Yas,  a  dacreasa* 2 

No,  no  cbange  (Go  co  Q  •) 3 

7*  By  whac  pareancaga  (or  by  whac  nuaibar)  would  you  say  cha  auabar  of  tbaUarad 
paopla  bat  incraatad/daeraaaad?* 

Nuabar  or  ehanga  .^.^^_____^__ 
Parcantaga  cbaaga  ^___^____^^ 


*  If  you  bava  any  wriccan  raeorda  co  aupporc  your  flfttrts*  «•  would  appraclace 
you  sanding  copias  co  us. 
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(U  yracraB  tecs  mc  r»<^i*  f**^  €•  e«  Q  19.] 


9.     fi»  yof  U  »tter  daa  cteas  aslim  fvar  stelcsr  •wtmif^t  coa*  to  y««  for 
food/auls? 

J— I 

■e  (Co  to  Q  19) 2 

10.  Warn  arc  tbm   people  1*0  coat  to  yov  for  aools  difforoat  fro*  tboM  «bo  stay 
la  yovr  skoltor?   ^Froapt  with  cotot^rios  la  #B.] 


48-579  0-85-21 
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Now  I  would  Likt  C3  «sk  you  abouc  cht  gtntral  sicuation  csnctrr.lng  cht  hoRtUst 
in  chis  mccropollcan  arta.  noc  Jusc  chost  in  your  proiran. 

A.  Has  ch«  nuab«r  of  hoiMltss  In  your  iMcropoUcan  arta  changtd  imich  in  cht 
Use  ytar? 

Yts  I 

No  (Co  CO  Q  20)  2 

B.  Has  chtr«  b««n  an  Incrtast  or  d«cr«ast  In  chis  nuab«r? 

Incr«ast  I 

Oocrtas*  2 

C.  By  whac  number  or  parctncagt  (INCREASE /DECREASE)  would  you  say? 

Number  

or   -^— ^— — ^^— 

Ptrctntag*  .^______ 

12.  On  an  avaraga  nlghc  lasc  w«tk,  how  many  homaUss  (Including  chosa  In  shtlcars, 
using  vouchors  co  liva  in  hoeals.  In  cars,  parks,  scraacs*  ate.)  would  you 
asclmata'ara  living  in  (chis  macropollcan  araa)? 

Numbar  of  paopla  _^___^______^__^_^_. 

13.  In  your  tseimaeion,  whac  proportion  of  this  population  of  homalass  paopla 
art  ganarally  unshtlctrtd  (do  noc  stay  in  shalctrs  or  In  hotals)? 

Ptrctntagt  _^^_^___^.^____^__^.^__ 

U.  How  ara  cha  homalass  who  liva  outslda  of  shaltars  in  your  matropolltan  araa 
difftrtnc  from  chosa  who  liva  insida  shaltars? 
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I.D.f  II—   of   9TXmT> 


Ha  11  tut  Addroi 


CALL  ttCOlD; 

D<c«  >  Tit  of  Call 
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If  you  havt  any  wrlcctn  maccrlals  ehac  supporc  cht  figures  or  eh«  cr«nds 
you  havo  nocod.  Including  •spocUlly  scudlos  or  publlshod  roporcs  abouc 
your  cooaunley.  wa  would  appraclact  rtctlvlng  coplas  or  laarnlng  trhtra 
wa  can  obtain  coplts* 

Thaia  and  all  cha  ochar  macarlals  wa  hava  rafarrad  co  today  would  ba 
vary  halpful  co  us.  Plaasa  sand  than  tot 

National  Board  Eiaargancy  Food  &  Shalcar  Program 
Unlcad  Way  of  Anarlca 
701  N  Fairfax  St 
Alexandria ,  VA   22314-2045 

ATTN  I  Hadalalna  Klonlch 

Va  ara  operating  undar  vary  tight  tliaa  schadulas  and  would  appraclata 
your  matarlals  as  soon  as  posslbla. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooparatlon. 
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RESPO>!DENT  CONTACT  SHEET 
I.p.f  Maw  of  Program  Coneacc  Ptrson/Posltton  Phont  # 


lUllliM  Addf«»  Addrt»»  Corracclon 


CALL  UCOtPt 

Daf  &  Tl—  of  Call  Cow— nc 
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APPEMDIX  B 
SAHPLIHG  PROCEDURES 

The  study  involved  the  drawing  of  two  distinct  sssiples:   the  National  Board 
HUD  saaiple  and  the  National  Board  EFSP  saaiple. 

The  National  Board  HUD  Saaple 

The  Departawnt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Developaent  (HUD)  provided  the  National 
Board  with  a  handwritten  list  of  shelter  naaes  and  phone  nuabers,  coapiled  by 
HUD  staff  in  early  1984  and  representing  the  known  universe  of  eaergenqr 
shelters  located  in  60  selected  RHAs  (the  RHA  saaple  used  in  the  1984  HUD 
study).  We  stratified  the  60  RHAs  into  3  size  groups  of  20  RHAs  each:  popu- 
lation over  1  Billion  s  large;  population  less  than  1  Billion  but  greater  than 
250,000  s  aediua;  population  between  50,000  and  250,000  -   saall.  Within  each 
stratua,  we  ordered  the  RHAs  by  the  4  Bajor  census  regions  (Northeast,  North 
Central,  South,  and  West).   We  then  systematically  saapled  (with  a  randoB 
start)  10  RHAs  froa  each  size  group.  The  resulting  saaple  of  RHAs  included: 

Large:    Baltiaore,  Haryland;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Hartford,  Connecticut; 

Houston,  Texas;  Kansas  City,  Hisiouri;  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Portland,  Oregon;  Seattle,  Washington;  and 
New  York,  New  York. 

Hediua:   Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Colorado 

Springs,  Colorado;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada;  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Richaond,  Virginia;  Rochester,  New 
York;  and  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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Saall:    Annapolis,  Maryland;  Athens,  Georgia;  Binghaaipton,  New  York; 

Coluabia,  Missouri;  Danville,  Virginia;  Durhaa,  North  Carolina; 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Monroe,  Louisiana;  Reno,  Nevada;  and  Tyler,  Texas. 

In  the  second  stage  of  saaqtling,  «fe  rando«ly  selected  aawng  the  shelters  in 
each  selected  RHA.  The  original  plan  was  to  saaiple  3  shelters  fro«  each  ssmII 
and  aediusi  RHA,  5  fro«  each  large  RHA  except  New  York,  and  10  fro«  New  York 
(because  of  its  unusually  large  population  and  its  unusually  well-docuaented 
hoaelessness  problea).  Several  saall  Jurisdictions  had  fewer  than  3  shelters 
in  their  universe,  and  in  other  RHAs  we  were  unable  to  complete  the  desired 
nuaber  of  interviews.  The  final  saaple  figures  are  presented  in  Table  B-1. 


TABLE  B-1 


Final  National  Boi 
Second  Si 

Universe    Saaple  of 
of  Shelters     Shelters 

35  23 
64          29 

163  45 
54          10 

3l5         107 

ird  HUD  Saaple 
Lage 

Incoapleted 
Interviews 

Size  Group 

SmII  RHAs 
Mediua  RHAs 
Large  RHAs 
New  York  RHA 
Total 

Coapleted  Out  of 
Interviews  Scope 

22       1 
28       1 
39       1 
5       0 
95       3 

Couldn't 
Reach    Refused 

0        0 

0  0 
5        0 
3        2 

1  2 

The  National  Board  EFSP  Saaple 

United  Way  of  Aaerica  provided  the  National  Board  with  a  coaputer-generated 
list  of  all  local  board  jurisdictions  (counties,  central  cities,  or  balance  of 
counties)  which  participated  in  aore  than  one  round  of  EFSP  funding.  In  the 
first  stage  of  saapling,  the  423  jurisdictions  in  the  universe  were  ordered  by 
size  and  by  census  region.  We  then  systeaatically  saapled  (with  a  randoa 
start)  60  jurisdictions;  the  resulting  saapling  fraae  by  size  group  was: 
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S—11  (population  under  100,000): 


selected  40  of  288  jurisdictions 


Mcdiua  (population  between  100,000 
and  249,999): 


selected  8  of  54  Jurisdictions 


Large  (population  250,000  or  sore): 


selected  12  of  81  jurisdictions 


In  the  second  stage  of  saapling,  «fe  rando«ly  selected  aaong  the  recipients  of 
EFSP  funds  in  the  selected  jurisdictions.  The  original  plan  was  to  saaple  3 
recipient  agencies  in  each  of  the  60  jurisdictions,  but  tiae  and  resource  con- 
straints caused  us  to  alter  that  plan.   Instead,  «fe  sought  to  interview  20 
recipient  agencies  in  the  saall  jurisdictions,  30  in  the  aediua  jurisdictions, 
and  40  in  the  large  jurisdictions.  This  change  aeant  that  not  all  of  the  44 
saall  jurisdictions  saapled  in  the  first  stage  were  represented  in  the  final 
saaple  of  agencies.  The  final  saapling  figures  are  presented  in  Table  B-2. 

TABLE  B-2 


Final  National  Board  EFSP  Saaple 
Second  Stage 

Universe  Saaple  of  Juris-   Coapleted 
of  Agencies  Agencies  dictions  Interviews 

48        16      12        14 

54        33       8        20 

141        51      12        32 

243       100      32        U 

Incoapleted 
Interviews 

Size  Groupi 

Saall 
Nediua 
Large 
Total 

Out  of 
Scope 

1 

9 
11 
21 

Couldn't 
Reach 

0 
2 
6 
I 

Insufficien 
Inforaatio: 

1 
2 
2 

5 
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The  JuritdictlMW  reprcteateil  in  the  final  EFSP  taaple  were: 

S— 11;    Franklla  County,  Alabaaa;  Knox  County,  Illinois;  Hontcnla  County, 
Michigan;  Lanavee  County,  Hichigan;  Ottawa  County,  Ohio;  Fayette 
County,  Ohio;  Kittitas  County,  Vashington;  Fayette  County,  West 
Virginia;  Taylor  County,  Vast  Virginia;  Harshall  County,  West 
Virginia;  Douglas  County,  Wisconsin;  and  Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 

Hediua:   Mobile  County,  Alabaaa;  Solano  County,  California;  Madison  County, 
Illinois;  Saginaw  County,  Michigan;  Cuaberland  County,  New  Jersey; 
Portage  County,  Ohio;  and  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Larger    Kern  County,  California;  San  Diego  County,  California;  Atlanta/ 
Dekalb  and  Fulton  Counties,  Georgia;  Aurora,  Elgin  and  Kane 
Counties,  Illinois;  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts;  Passaic  County, 
Mew  Jersey;  Franklin  County,  Ohio;  SuHit  County,  Ohio;  Luseme 
County,  Pennsylvania;  Pierce  County,  Washington;  Jefferson  County, 
Texas;  and  Macoab  County,  Michigan. 

Saiiple  Liaitations 

Three  najor  liaitations  to  these  saaples  deserve  special  notice  here.  The 
first  liaitation  is  the  universe  froa  which  each  saaple  is  drawn.  For  the 
Rational  Board  HUD  saaple,  the  universe  was  an  informal  list  compiled  over  a 
year  ago,  adnittedly  incoaplete,  especially  in  the  large  Jurisdictions.  For 
the  EFSP  saaple,  the  universe  includes  only  those  Jurisdictions  aeeting 
certain  EFSP  criteria  (poverty  level,  uncaployaent  rate);  less  than  half  of 
the  population  of  the  U.S.  is  accounted  for. 
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The  second  aajor  liaiution  of  the  ■aaple  is  the  Isck  of  stteotion  to  shelter 
size.  Because  of  the  generally  saall  size  of  jurisdictional  saaples,  the  few 
large  shelters  in  a  given  Jurisdiction  may  not  have  been  saapled,  leading  to 
underestiaates  of  shelter  occupancy.  More  serious  is  the  problca  as  it  relates 
to  fluctuations  in  shelter  occupancy  daring  the  year,  teall  shelters  are 
likely  to  be  less  flexible,  only  capable  of  accoaaodating  a  few  people  beyond 
their  bed  count,  while  large  shelters  aay  be  able  to  shelter  twice  their  bed 
count,  should  the  need  arise. 

The  third  aajor  limitation  of  the  taaple  applies  only  to  the  National  Board 
HUD  saaple.   The  saaipling  fraae  is  based  on  Ranally  Metro  Areas  (RMAs), 
coaaorcial  aarketing  areas  which  are  generally  wich  larger  than  cities  or  even 
SMSAs.   Respondents  were  asked  questions  about  hoaelessness  in  their 
■etropolitan  area;  answers  aost  often  reflected  the  8MSA  or  the  central  city 
and  aajor  suburbs,  not  the  harder-to-define  RHA. 
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EMERGETC^  IO(X)  AND  SHEIIER  NAlIIONALBGMQ)  PROGRAM 

701  North  Fi*fw8»Ml.Almndrta.VliaMi  22314.2045 


Harch  19,  1985 


Paul  TluMMon 

Profettioaal  Staff  Meaber 

Subcoaiittee  on  HUD- Independent  Agencies 

Co^ittFt  on   Apprapriatioav 
U.S.  KoiLsc  of  R«prtM«atBtivti 
U'U3  the  Capital 
Waahlostoa,  D.  C.    20515 

Dear  Mr.  TluMMon, 

Sincf  }Urcb  19^3,   Congress  hat  appropriated  $210  Billion  for 
eAcrgeacy  food  aod  ihelter  servlcei  tbroughaut  ibr  Vnitcd 
Statca   Of  tbe  initial  avard  of  $100  villipp,  $50  nil lion 
vaa  fira]it«d  to  this  Board.  The  oU^r  $S0  Mill  ion  waa  allocated 
to  th«  atat«a   lo  August  of  19S4,  mA   additioail  award  of  $40 
■illioa  waa  &ad#  td  the  Hatioaal  Board  ia  rccagaition  af  the 
fontiouiag  need  fot  emergency  food  and  shelter  aervicea  apd 
the  Board* a  aucceat  in  diatrlbutini  iti  funds  ia  a  tisely 
fashion  In  October  ]984,  $70  Billion  vat  awarded  to  the 
Hational  Board  to  continue  the  proviiioD  of  evergency  food 
and  shelter  services  -   In  the  first  two  roundi  cf  the  Kationsl 
Board  Pragrsst  lose  85  Billion  bcsIs  snd  13  ■illi<n]  nighti  of 
lodging  were  delivered  far  the  nstioo  s  hungry  and  hMselets. 
To  date,  it  is  eatisated  that  an  additional  SI  Billion  Beals 
and  14  BiIlioD  oights  lodging  will  be  provided  by  the  Bost 
recent  award  ($70  Billion). 

To  dociBcnt  the  effectiveness  of  the  progrsB,  the  Hational 
Board  co^lssioned  the  Urban  Institute  to  conduct  an  indepen- 
dent evsluatloc  of  these  two  rounds.  That  evaluation  hat  just 
been  co^leted.  The  National  Board  has  also  Just  coapleted 
a  study  on  hoselessnesi   That  study  indicates  the  problcB  has 
increaaed  by  221  since  one  year  ago. 

We  are  painfully  avare  that  the  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  vill  never  aolve  the  probleBE  of  hoBeleasnesit  de- 
Ins  ti  tut  ionali  tat  ion  »  long-'terB  ucieBplo]^ent,  a  shortage  of 
low-l^cdfte  bousing  and  cbronir  poverty.  It  is  an  eaergency 
program^  capsble  of  «eeT.ing  vrry  e«ieatial  but  United  needi. 
The  oational  voluntary  igencies  urge  the  Congrrai  to  tike  a 
lurd  look  at  the  overriding  causei  of  hunger  and  hoBelessness 
and  find  Buch  Bore  substantisl  reswdies. 


flBMltM.BiOeW 


MvyAndnonODOptr 
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An  Executive  SuHMry  of  the  Urtan  lattitute  study  it  enclosed  with  this 
letter.  The  Board  hat  revie«#ed  the  report  and  in  forvarding  it  to  you 
vould  like  to  coanent  on  the  reco«Bendationt  aade.  We  also  take  this 
opportuaity  to  provide  our  own  perspf^tive  on  the  continuing  need  for 
eBergeacy  food  and  shelter  funding. 

Wationil  Board  PosltiOQ  on  the  Eaer^epcy  Food  &  Shgltcr  PrOAraii 

A  trcHrndQiii  nce<l  for  tmtT%tacy   food  and  shelter  contiaues  to  exist, 
however  mch  of  the  oix£Diii£  need  tot   food  ind  ihelter  Is  Dot  of  a  short- 
ter»  nature,  but  rather  r   structural  poverty  problea-  The  E«(rgency  Food 
and  Shelter  Pragran  ^raaiiot  Tevalve  theie  underlying  problevs.  therefore, 
the  National  Board  opposes  the  i a ftj t utj^o na  1  i ea t i on  of  this  progrM. 

*  Funding  of  thii  progm  hat  net  oeturred  oa  a  predietable  hit  is, 

cmusing  Bcrlous  gips  La   service.   Until  the  root  cauiea  are  iddresGed, 
We  Bupport  funding  on  «  predictable  baiii  for  whatever  the  duration  of 
the  eAergency  need  far  food  and  shelter,  so  that  agencies  have  the  tiae 
to  plan  the  delivery  of  aervice*. 

"    The  nature  of  the  eaergency  changes  periodically  due  to  shifts  in 
econoaic  conditioos  throughout  the  country.  As  a  result,  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  to  evaluate  all  areas .  and  rank  the  areas  in  greatest  need  so 
that  fuudp  provided  can  be  aost  effectively  targeted. 

•  Tfl  ensure  vaxivup  ftollarB  wcrr  ivailable  for  people  in  need,  volun- 
tary ajtenciei  hmve  tried  to  »BUHe  »v   Hurb  of  the  ■^Ipistrfltive  burden 
as  possible   At   the  prograd  contlcueft   the  burden  becove*  financiilly 
unbearable  for  voluntary  aiencies   The  Board  agrees  with  the  Urban 
Institute  reroBBendition  to  increase  allowed  idsinistrative  costs  froa 

the  present  level  of  two  percent  to  the  4>6  range  for  local  adalniit ration^ 
plus   percent  for  national  adainistration   Noras  I  local  adalnistrative 
costs  have  been  dete rained  to  be  9.6%,  An  increaie  to  the  A -6  range  would 
reduce  the  burden  now  being  carried  by  local  agencies  yet  recognize  the 
financial  contributions  they  have  aade  and  continue  to  aake  toward  support 
of  the  progrss^ 

"    The  National  Board  strongly  recoaaonds  that  for  as  long  as  the  need  for 
this  energency  progrdn  contLoueE  to  exist,  that  funding  should  be  through 
the  TederBl  Esergency  Maaigebent  Agency  (FEHA)  to  the  National  Board.  The 
effective  working  relationship  bet%»een  the  National  Board  and  FENA  has  been 
a  key  factor  in  thiK  prograa'i  tuccess. 

The  transfer  of  the  eaftgency  prograa  to  another  departaent  of  govensMut 
aight  iapair  the  speed  with  which  it  has  been  able  to  operate,  as  new  staff 
would  need  tiae  to  hecoae  faalLiar  with  the  prograa  and  iti  operation. 
Keeping  the  current  arrangeaent  with  FEHA  will  allow  the  Board  to  continue 
to  draw  on  the  staff  expertise  that  bss  been  developed  around  this  prograa, 
and  help  insure  that  the  prograa  reaains  a  tiaely  response  to  eaergency 
needs. 
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l'.       MCOWglDATIOH:     CoDtlmic  tke  HMrgeKy  Food  a^  Skelter  Protna  oa 

W>tlM*l  Board  CoM^nti     IK  JUmOUL  lOOD  iOBBS  IMU  lOK  AS  LQK  AS 

THE  DCItCOCT  OXrTIIUES  TO  £XICT  THE  FBOOtAM  IS  HIIKD. 

2.       RECOWtEinmTIQW:     lDcrc»e  the  edkiAlitrttlTe  coot  ollownce  to  4-6 
perctat  of  totjl  groat  fvidt  far  tbe  loc«l   level     plu  »o  additiQul 
perceat  for  the  Mitioa^l  lAkrd'i  ^tki^iBlritiw 


JImUomI  Board  C<i»ent-     IS  STIOHGLT  AGSEE  WTl  IK  JSCOaSJBUitKM 

AS  STATED  ABOVE. 

3.  RECOtfgMIUTIOtI :     £xtcad  the  tiae  illow^  to  develop  plans  so  tkcy 
can  idvertu«  fully,  coardiiute  ade^utelT  aad  r^lize  saviags  froa 
kaiB  buyijQ^  jEul  oUur  efficiencT  tecluuquet- 

fation*!  fcoard  rnartit:     THE  BOABD  IMPLEIEirTED  mS  KEaVtCHOWTIOV  H 
TOE  TlIRn  ftOUND  PROCJUfl  MtCH  VGAM  11  OCTOBEtt   1984 .     SHOtlXft  TOB 
ntAKS  n  THE  PAST  WR£  KCISSITATID  DK  TO  IK  IHPBDICTABU  Amo- 
PIUnOKS  PROCESS  AMD  THE  IWMMWIS  KID. 

4.  ftECOttCEMATTOW:     Coprinuc  to  reqaire  prograa  accoaatability,  ia  its 
pr^acnt.  foTv  (pr^crw  igdlts  aad  reports  of  aeals  served  aad  aights 

of   lodflAf  provi^e^t)- 

Matioftil   Baard  CnTnt:      THE  BOARD  UJVIlilBS  TO  nQDIK  IHS  UVKL  OT 
ACCOUrtAfitllTT  AS  A  FKdEEQUISITE  TO  AfiDKIIS  REOIVHC  AHinS. 

5.  RECO(igMDATlClt;     Aeatitboriic  tke  ttjte  pn^rtm  in  iddltioa  to  the 
V^liotuI   Bojrd  Progru,   tWDO  COn^ITIOHS  THAT  O)   the  EsertcocT  Tood 
and  Shelter  Prt:iKr*a  b«coaei  t  r«|ul«r,  predlcctble  federal  progria 
rather  thaa  no  eaerteacr  pro^rta;   {2}  FEHA  re^uirei  the  itatet  parti* 
cipating  ia  the  pcograa  to  aeet  the  laae  accDuatahilitr  itaavUrda  that 
the  Matioml   Board  haa  set;    (3)   reaathorlzatiaa  i>  coBtiaffCBC.  on 
£uc{:emiful  coaiiletioa  liailar  to  that  of  the  VatioDal  Boar^  Progria; 
■nd  (4)  the  foraala  for  dLstributia|  aooer  to  the  statca  f«llw* 
Hatioaal  Board  Phase  III  precedent  rather  thaa  relyiag  oa  the  Coaaaaity 
Senrices  Block  Craat  (CSBC)  foraula 

Naticmal   Board  CoBcnt^     THE  BOARD  AGREES  TIAT  ffWWTMAnOii  A»  OOOPD- 


ATIWf  WITH  A  STATE  RTtDED  PROGiWI  IS  DESIAAftLE^    BLT  WE  CMjaOT  " 
OK  THE  EFTECTIVOESS  OF  THE  STATE   PROCRAtt  DUE  TO  AmFT  REQmRtlClTS 
AHWC  THE  STAT15  AMD  THE  LACE  OF  REPORTING   IS  THE  STATES.      KHCVtl, 
rURDIVG  Of  A  STATE  KECHAMISrt  ^TH  APPROPRIATE  ACCOUVTA£lLITT  BSQtFIXE- 
MEltrs  HI<2T  HELP  FOSTER  DICREASEI)  PUBLIC  AM)  PRIVATE  aXADIVATIOIf  AS 
A  STATE  FROOtAtl  tflGHT  PROVIDE  SERVICES  JIOT  FROVIIXI>  ET  THE  JiATlORAl 
BOAXD  PROOUn  AID  VKT  VERSA^     THE  NATIOtTAI  BOARD  fSOGkM  HAS  t£2M  AB 
EFFECTIVE   PgROJCY  RESPONSE      RUT  IT  CMUKTI  RESOLVE  THE  [IKDOLTtBC 
FXOBLEHS  CAUSING  THE  KEED  FOB  1 
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6.  RECOttlEllDATIOW;  Allow  any  iMrgenqr  Food  and  Shelter  aoney  left  over 
at  the  end  of  a  fundint  period  to  roll  over  and  be  available  to  spend 
during  the  next  funding  period. 

National  Board  Co— ent;  THE  kAbD  STRONGLY  ENDORSES  ItOU  OVER**  OF 
UNUSED  FUNDS.  THERE  ARE  SOHE  CIRCUMSTANCES  (VEftV  &HORT  SPENDING 
PERIOD,  AUDIT-RELATED  PROBLEMS)  WHICH  HAVE  FREVENTLD  SDMI  JURISDIC- 
TIONS FROM  COMPLYING  WITH  SPENDING  DEADLINES.  AS  NEED  CONTINUES  TO 
EXIST  OVER  AND  ABOVE  THE  FUNDING  LEVEL  OF  THE  PROGRAM,  WE  WOULD  LIKE 
TO  BE  ABLE  TO  APPLY  THOSE  FUNDS  TO  THE  NEED  AS  LONG  AS  THE  PROGRAM 
CONTINUES. 

7.  KECOrtrtPmAriOtJ:  Provide  guidelines  for  Ucal  Board's  describing  ways 
to  pltn  and  develop  tmtr^ttiCf  food  and  abclter  vcrvicpF  that  leave  a 
pcrmaoeDV  expanded  service  base  in  the  co— unity  once  emergency  food 
and  shelter  Hooey  hai  been  used  up. 

Mstiaaal  Board  Comgnf :  RECOGNIZING  THE  EFFORTS  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 
10  IWWIDE  SEKVICE  PRIOR  TO  THIS  PROC*AM,  THE  PROCRAH  HAS  PROVED 
HEUfUL  lU  FOSTER  I KC  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR  COOPEJiATIOH.   HOPEFUUT, 
tHtS  NEW  LEVEL  Of^  COOPtRATlON  WILL  TRANSCEND  TKE  PROGRAM  ITSELF   THE 
NATIONAL  BOARD  HAS  ENCAGED  A   CrtKSULTAiTT,  PUBLIC  TECHNOLOGY,  iNC  (PTI 
TO  DEVELOP  A  REPORT  ON  ilODElS  Of  SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  DELI  VLB  V.  THE  BOARD 
ANTICIPATES  THAT  THIS  DOCIMENT  WU  BE  A  USEFUL  *'HOW  TO*'  TOOL  FOR  LOCAL 
COMMUNITIES. 

8.  RECOrtM£:NT]ATJO)J:  Include  pay^nt  of  one  smnth's  utility  bills  in 

•  llowabU  coct. 

Witlonal  Board  CMMiit ;  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  HAS  INCORPORATED  THIS 
RECaKHENI>ATIOK  IN  ITS  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  THIRD  PHASE  OF  FUNDING. 
{OCTOBER  19*4  EHDINC  SEPTEKBER  30,  1985) 

9.  >1£C0H?1ENDATI0M:  E^BMiup  guidrHne*  for  provisioDt  that  aay  constrain 
service  delivery  in  rural  areas,  waA  expaad  provitiom  to  allow  for 
service  stmcturf*  better  fitted  to  thevp  are'S^ 

Wat  ions!  Board  ComefltT   THE  BOASD  JS  AUARE  THAT  SHAU  JURISDICTIONS 
SOKETIHES  HAVE  DimcULTV  IN  SATISFYING  NATIONAL  BOARD  GUIDELINES 
BECAUSE  TrtEV  LACX  THE  CAPACITY  TO  DELIVER  SERVICE  OR  ACCOUNT  FOK  THE 
USE  OF  FUKDS   SOKE  ADDITIONAL  FLEXIBILITY  HAY  BE  VARRENTED  WHEN  THESE 
SITUATIONS  ARE  DISCOVERED. 

IN  ADDITION,  THE  NATIONAL  BOAKD  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDS  THAT  CONGRESS  IMMEDI- 
ATELY UNDERTAKE  THE  UEVELOPKEKT  OF  A  DATA  BASE  OF  SOCIAL  INDICATORS  THROUGH 
APPROPRIATE  EXISTING  FEDCAAL  AGlHCVi\t^)   TO  ASSESS  RELATIVE  SOCIAL  NEEDS 
FROM  ONE  JURISDICTION  TO  ANOTKER 

After  M   tboroufb  reviev  of  the  belt  available  data  in  both  the  govemaental 
and  voliuit^ry  sectors,  the  Natioi:^!  Board  found  that  «b»t  current  rates  of 
uaesployiieDt ,  is  %»ell  as  total  nuabeft  for  ■  tvelve*HOfitk  period^  were  the 
■oBt  accpptdblp  surrogate  for  drteraininf  locitl  ape(f   These  data,  froa 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatistiiiE  vet  the  requirei>eat&  of:   relevancy  to  the 
problea  of  es^rgency  food  and  shelter;  recency;  and  unifora  availability 
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for  all  jurisdictions,  states  and  territories.  While  these  data  were  not 
specifically  designed  for  the  distribution  of  funds,  precedents  do  exist 
for  their  use  in  determining  eligibility  for  various  federal  prograas. 
These  include  the  Urban  Developaent  ^Action  Grant  prograai  and  the  Labor 
Surplus  Area  designation,,  vhich  entitles  eaiployers  in  those  areas  to 
receive  preference  when  bidding  on  Federal  procurement  contracts.  Thus, 
these  data  were  aK>re  appropriate  to  an  analysis  of  a  contemporary  condi- 
tion than  the  Poverty.  Index  (based  upon  the  1980  Census  and,  therefore, 
on  1979  income  data).  Until  a  more  valid  and  current  indicator  of  social 
need  is  developed,  the  Rational  Bosrd  will  continue  to  use  a  combina- 
tion of  unemployment  and  poverty  data,  and  recognize  their  limitations. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  support  and 
cooperation  in  helping  meet  the  needs  of  the  hungry  and  homeless.  We  hope 
the  Urban  Institute  Evaluation  and  the  Rational  Board  communts  on  the 
program  will  be  valuable  in  shsping  the  current  discussions  on  emergency 
food  and  shelter  needs. 

We  wish  to  re-enforce  our  deep  seated  belief  that  this  program  will  never 
solve  the  probleme  of  hunger  and  homelessness.  It  is  an  emergency  pro- 
gram and  economic  recovery  not  withstanding,  it  is  only  capable  of  meeting 
very  essential  but  limited  needs.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  continue  its 
sssesament  of  the  root  causes  of  hunger  and  homelessness  and  find  more 
permanent  and  substantial  solutions. 

Sincerely, 
"^VroMt  JosepE  Berg      (J  Mary  Anderson  Cooper 


Kational  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities 


Bnso  V.  Bighinatti 
American  Red  Cross 

Robert  H.  Beggan  C  i  \ 

United  Way  of  AmerMO 


Hark  Talisman 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
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S: 

"tVALOAXIOa  OF  TBE 
T  lOOD  AHD  SHKLIOL  PI06BAM** 

January  1983 


Martha  R.  Burt 
Ljnxi  C.  Burbrldge 


Thla  rataarch  vat  fundad  hj  a  grant  froa  cha  Maelonal  Board  of  the 
£marganc7  Food  and  Shaltar  Program.  Oplnlona  axpcttsad  ar«  thota  of 
cha  authors  and  do  not  nacaasarlly  rapcasanc  cha  vlava  of  tha 
f under s,  cha  Urban  Inatlcuca  or  its  sponsors. 
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Th«  EMrgcncy  Food  end  Sh«Lt«r  Progr«a  (EF8P),  cr««t«d  by  CongrMs  In 
March  1983  m  part  of  cIm  Jobs  Stlaalus  Bill  (P.L.98-8),  provides  •■•rgciiey 
food  and  sh«lc«r  aaslatanca  co  allavlata  cha  problaas  cauaad  by  cha  1981-1982 
racasslOD  for  racaatly  unaoployad  vorkars,  and  for  vorkars  vhoaa  unanployaant 
had  laatad  so  long  chat  chay  had  azhauatad  thalr  unanployaant  banaflca*  Tha 
daaira  of  Congraaa  haa  claarly  baan  chat  aaalatanca  undar  cha  EFSP  happan 
^Ickly,  and  vlch  u   Ilccla  buraaucradc  ancanglaaanc  aa  poaalbla* 

Congraaa  Inlcially  approprlacad  $100  ■llllon,  adpolaclng  chac  half 
($30  «UIlon)  ba  dlaburaad  by  cha  acacaa  (cha  Scaca  Program)  and  half  ($30 
■llllon)  by  a  Naclonal  Board  mada  up  of  raprasancadvaa  of  prlvaca  aonproflc 
charlcabla  aganclaa  (cha  Naclonal  Board  Progran).  Originally  a  ona-daa-only 
progras,  Congraaa  has  cvlca  approprlacad  supplaaancal  funding  slnca  cha 
original  laglaladon*  vlch  funda  In  boch  casaa  going  only  co  cha  Naclonal 
Board  Prograa«  Tha  sacond  round  of  funding  (Phasa  II)  vaa  approprlacad  In 
Novaabar  and  avardad  In  Dacaabar  1983  and  provided  $40  million  (P«L« 98-131  and 
F.L. 98-181);  cha  chlrd  round  (Phaaa  III),  for  $70  allllon,  vas  approprlacad  In 
Augusc  1984  (F.L.98-396).  Tha  Urban  Inadcuca  has  avaluacad  Phasa  I  and  Fhasa 
II  of  cha  EFSF  undar  a  granc  fron  cha  Naclonal  Board  Program*  Saa  cha 
Glossary  and  Organlzaclonal  Chare  for  daflnlclons  of  cerms  and  a  plccura  of 
cha  cvo  programs'  admlnlacradva  scruccura* 
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The  remainder  of  chis  suBBary  dascribsa  aach  major  Issua  of  cha 
•valuaclott,  reports  tha  study  findings »  compares  these  with  Congresasional 
intent  in  creating  the  E?8P,  draws  conclusions,  and  makes  recommendations 
where  appropriate  to  promote  the  program's  smoother  functioning.  When  the 
National  Board  has  already  incorporated  the  essence  of  these  reconmandations 
in  its  procedures  for  Phase  III,  this  is  also  noted* 

<^rtgill  Atffff mat 

o  The  overwhelming  mejority  of  people  and  organisations  involved 
in  the  E7SP— direct  service  providers.  Local  Boards, 
intermediary  organizations,  state  agency  personnel  and  National 
Board  members— felt  that  the  program  responded  to  a  great  need 
and  led  to  greater  interaction  among  community  agencies*  They 
viewed  the  program  as  an  overall  positive  experience*  (liCh*3; 
2:Ch.l;  3:Ch*10)^ 

o  The  very  large  amount  of  emergency  food  and  shelter  which  the 
E7SP  provided  came  at  a  time  when  coomunlties  were  expurlencing 
great  demand  for  services  without  the  resources  to  meet  that 
demand*  In  many  communities  agencies  were  swamped  with  clients 
just  by  opening  their  doors;  some  agencies  that  advertised 
found  themselves  with  far  more  clients  than  they  could  handle, 
even  with  the  E?SP*  These  findings  attest  both  to  the  good  done 


1*  The  notations  in  parentheses  in  the  following  pages  refer  to  the 
three  reports  written  for  this  evaluation*  A  notation  reading  '*I:Ch*3'*  means 
that  fuller  information  on  the  finding  will  be  found  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Report  Number  U  The  three  reports  are: 

!•   Burbridge,  L*C* ;  Millar,  A*;  Surber,  M* ;  van  Houten,  T*; 

Colocci,  M.  and  Burt,  M.R.  "An  Evaluation  of  the  EFSP: National, 
Regional  and  State  Level  Analysis."  Washington  D*C.,  Urban 
Institute  Project  Report,  November  1984. 

2.  Burbridge,  L.C. ;  Millar,  A.;  Goodis,  T.;  van  Houten,  T.and 
Burt,  M.R.  "An  Evaluation  of  the  EFSP:Local  Boarda  and 
IntermedUries."  Washington  D.C.,  Urban  Institute  Project 
Report,  January  1985. 

3.  Surber,  M. ;  Burbridge,  L.C;  Millar,  A.;  Goodis,  T.;  Coloc<ti, 
M.;  van  Houten,  T.and  Burt,  M.R.  "An  Evaluation  of  the 
EFSP:Direct  Service  Providers."  Washington  D.C.,  Urban 
Institute  Project  Report,  January  1985. 
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kj  the  EPSP,  and  to  die  ooatlMK^  wc4  for  the  seivic««  it 
a«vrlles.  (3:Ck.6) 

o  aich  t^c  ImpoTZmmz  ezccptloss  o€  clalag  (tlM  Stat*  Frocrma  «»s 
^urk  slower  CO  dlsb«r»c  EFSP  f«ads)  and  «cco«ataklllcy  CFEWl 
did  moz  rc^olrc  Scace  Pcocraa  afdnlaistracors  to  c«^ort  services 
pra.-idcd.  or  even  ulaai  agMcles  got  tkm  VMKy.  ao  w>t  «v«tt 
basic  data  exist  Cor  the  State  Procraa).  «e  foMid  few 
si«alf least  dlffcrciKes  betwcca  tlK  latloaal  Board  Frocraai  aad 
the  State  Procraa.  At  t^e  local  level  they  served  essentially 
the  saae  cllett  grovps,  glvlag  slallar  services  la  the  saae 
types  of  no—Ill  teles.  They  coordinated  eqaally  with  other 
•«r7lce  providers*  and  perceive  the  saas  aaoeat  of  contlnolnt 
need  la  their  no— iiiittles.  The  very  great  degree  of  overlap 
Wtweea  the  two  prograas  at  the  local  level  (aore  than  half  of 
oer  respondents  received  EFSP  fnads  froa  both  prograas) 
accoonts  for  these  findings. 

T^*'B*'"<"«  Services  on  Those  Pho  Heed  Thea 

Congress  intended  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Frograa  (EFSP)  aooey  to 

help  Che  increased  noabers  of  onenployed  and  other  needy  people  for  whoa  the 

recession  of  1981>1982  caused  hardship  and  an  inability  co  aeet  their  own 

needs.  To  what  extent  did  EFSP  funds  benefit  the  needy? 

o  Funds  froa  the  Hacional  3oard  Prograa  vent  co  approxlaaccly  30 
percent  of  the  nac ion's  coanties,  which  were  hoae  to  S7-S9 
percent  of  the  nation's  uneaployed.  Parallel  data  arc  not 
available  for  the  State  Prograa.  (2:Ch.l) 

o  Agencies  responsible  for  distributing  aoney  locally  in  both 
prograas  (Hacional  Board  and  State  Prograas)  report  chat  the 
long^tera  and  recently  uneaployed  were  the  groups  beneficing 
oost  froa  the  EFSP.  Ocher  groups  chac  received  a  significant 
aaounc  of  help  were  feaale-headed  households,  delnsclcucion- 
Alized  individuals,  and  cransients.   (l:Ch.3;  2:Ch.3;  3:Ch.5) 

o  !1ost  providers  used  EFSP  funds  Co  ser/e  faailies  racher  than 
individuals.  Faailiea  of  long-tera  and  recently  uneaployed 
workers,  and  feoale^eaded  faailies  (aany  of  whose  heads  also 
experienced  uneaployaeot)  were  high  on  the  list  of  ser/ics 
recipients.  This  client  population  differs  significantly  froa 
Che  **single  sale  alcoholic**  ioage  of  cypical  users  of  eaergency 
food  and  shelcer  ser/lces,  and  indicates  chac  EFSP  services  did 
Indeed  reach  che  '*new  poor"  and  ocher  needy  faailies  affecced 
by  Che  recession.  (3:Ch.S) 

o  EFSP  agencies  were  able  co  fill  an  inporcanc  gap  in  our  syscea 
of  proceccion  for  chose  in  excreae  need.  Many  cliencs  receiving 
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of  protection  for  tboss  in  ojctraBa  nood*  Hanj  cllsnts  r«c«ivlng 
•••Iscaneo  froa  EFSP  funds  vn  also  on  vslfars.  Agsnclss 
rsportsd  that  oftan  thay  vara  abla  to  uaa  EFSP  aoDaj  to  tlda 
paopla  ovar  tha  tlaa  batvaaa  applying  for  valfara  and  racalvlng 
It.  (2sCh.3;  3:Ch.S) 

o  Rasponslbla  local  agandas  In  both  programs  raport  aarvlng  tha 
saas  typas  of  coaBnnltlas— aqnal  proportions  sarvad  urban, 
suburban,  rural  and  coablnatlon  Jurisdictions*  Thus  tha  Stata 
Program  vas  no  aora  llkaly  to  fund  programs  In  rural  tfm  than 
ti*»  tha  Vatlonsl  Board,  dasplta  parcaptlons  of  State  Program 
participants  that  that  program  had  lass  of  an  urban  bias.  Tha 
decision  of  administrators  In  both  programs  to  target  the 
largest  numbers  of  needy  people  eppears  to  have  resulted  In  a 
vary  similar  distribution  of  funds,  vlth  regions  of  high 
populetlon  density— and  mora  needy  people— receiving  more 
money.  (2sCh.l)V 

Services  Provided 

The  need  for  emergency  food  and  shelter  for  people  suffering  from  the 

recession  stimulated  pessaga  of  the  EFSP*  Besldea  providing  theae  goods. 

Congress  also  stipulated  that  EFSP  funds  should  not  supplant  existing  sources 

of  support*  All  services  vera  to  be  "extra ,**  over  and  above  vhet  agencies  had 

been  providing  before  EFSP* 

o  Providers  In  the  National  Board  Program  distributed  SI .3 
million  additional  or  nutritionally  augmented  meals  during 
Phase  I  and  33*8  million  additional  meals  during  Phase  II,  at 
an  average  cost  of  $0*66  and  $0*76,  respectively*  They 
provided  6*8  million  additional  nights  of  shelter  during  Phase 
I  and  6*3  million  nights  of  shelter  during  Phase  II,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $2*44  and  $2*32,  respectively*  (2:Ch.l) 

o  Parallel  data  for  the  State  Program  are  available  only  from  30 
of  the  states  that  returned  our  mailed  questionnaire* (Data 
reported  to  FEMA  by  State  Program  administrators  are  even  less 
complete*)  These  30  states  accounted  for  $22*3  ■illion  (45 
percent)  of  the  $50  ■illion  allocated  to  the  state  program* 
These  data  indicate  5*5  olllion  additional  or  augmented  meals 
and  1*6  nlllion  additional  nights  of  lodging*  These  figures 
are  so  lov  that  they  probebly  reflect  incooplete  reporting  froa 
providers  to  state  agencies*  (l:(ni*3) 

o  EFSP  services  most  commonly  took  the  form  of  food  vouchers, 
food  banks,  food  kitchens,  congregate  meals,  housing  vouchers, 
shelter  accoomodations,  rent  and  mortgage  assistance*  Providers 
vere  able  to  enhance  their  EFSP  funding  through  in-kind,  cash 
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or  dlscounc  Mr/lc«s  froa  business  groups.  Including  food  sc 
cost,  tsz-fr««  food,  discount  food  vouchors,  and  donations  of 
dsy-old  goods,  clothing,  cash,  building  spacs  and  driving  tins 
for  distributing  food.  (2!Ch.3;  3:Chs.4  and  8) 

Legislation  and  guldollnes  prohibited  spending  EFSP  funds  on 
■soy  Iteas  that  providers  found  their  clients  needed  on  an 
easrgency  basis*  Chief  among  these  vere  utility  bills,  more 
than  one  nonth's  rent  or  mortgage,  security  deposits  and 
prescription  drugs* 

Capitol  equipment  such  as  freesers,  washers  and  other  items 
that  vottld  increase  the  efficiency  of  service  delivery  vere 
also  frequently  mentioned  as  needed  but  disallowed  under  the 
guidelines*  Continued  EFSP  funding  makes  it  more  reasonable  to 
permit  these  items  then  when  the  EFSP  appeared  to  be  a  one-time 
effort* 

Evidence  thet  EFSP  money  did  ladeed  provide  "extra**  services 
comee  from  several  sources: 

a*  The  majority  of  providers  expanded  existing  services*  They 
kept  their  services  open  for  additional  deys,  opened 
additional  program  sites,  served  more  people,  and  served 
types  of  clients  they  had  not  previously  served,  and 
Increased  the  nutricionsl  value  of  meals  served*  (l:Ch*3; 
3:Ch*4) 

b*  Hew  service  organizations  vere  begun  in  some  conmunltles  vlch 
few  or  no  existing  services*  (l:Ch*3;  3:Ch*4) 

c*  In  a  few  coflnunities,  providers  were  able  to  continue 
offering  a  service  with  EFSP  funds  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  curtailed  or  stopped  entirely  due  to  lack  of  money* 
(3:Ch*4) 

d*  Local  funding  sources  did  not  arise  co  take  over  the  expanded 
level  of  service  made  possible  with  EFSP  dollars*  Despite 
greater  cooperation  among  agencies  to  provide  EFSP  services 
then  many  coaounicies  had  experienced  with  other  programs, 
most  providers  could  not  sustain  the  Increased  level  of 
services  once  EFSP  money  ran  out*  (3:Ch*4) 

e*  67  percent  of  responding  agencies  actually  ended  up 
subsidizing  the  EFSP  by  working  overtlma,  absorbing 
administrative  costs  that  exceeded  the  EFSP  ceiling,  and 
paying  less  attention  to  other  programs  while  working  on 
EFSP*  Far  from  using  EFSP  money  to  substitute  for  their  other 
activities,  these  agencies  dug  into  their  own  pockets,  both 
literally  and  in  the  form  of  staff  and  volunteer  time,  to 
make  the  EFSP  work*  (l:Ch*3;  2:Ch*5) 
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o  8oa«  p«opI«  v«nc  to  know  by  what  proportion  to  EFSP  iacrvMod  tho 
««oanc  of  •■•rgoncy  food  and  sholtor  «v«ll«bl«  in  tho  nation  m  « 
vhol«*  Vo  ono  can  ansvar  thia  quaation,  bacauaa  to  do  ao  ona 
vould  naad  to  knov  tha  nuabar  of  thaaa  aarvicaa  availabia  bafora 
tha  E?8P*  Thia  figura  doaa  not  axiat  aithar  for  tha  nation  aa  a 
vhola  or  for  tha  apacific  providara  involvad  in  tha  EFSP,  bacauaa 
■any  providara  did  not  maintain  a^ivalanc  racorda  bafora  tha 
nSft  and  probably  vill  not  do  ao  aftarvard*  Thay  did  ao  for 
EFSf  only  bacauaa  tha  Vational  Board  raquirad  it;  tha  Scata 
Prograa  doaa  not  hava  auch  data  avan  for  IfSP  bacauaa  FBU  did 
not  raquira  it* 

Tha  EFSf  vm9   an  aaargancy  prograa*  daaignad  to  aaat  tha  criaia  of  tha 

1981-1982  racaaaion*  Bvan  though  tha  dap tha  of  tha  racaaaion  ara  paat,  thara 

ara  indicationa  that  aany  coHBunitiaa  continua  to  faal  ita  impact*   In 

addition*  tha  chronic  povarty  of  aoaa  conHnnitiaa  conatitutaa  a  racurring 

atata  of  aaargancy  for  aany  inhabitanta*  Doaa  a  eontinuad  naad  axiat  for  US? 

aarvicaa  in  aany  coaaunltiaaf  Moat  paopla  involvad  vith  HSF  think  ao* 

o  Moat  atata  agancy  adainiatratora  for  tha  Stata  Prograa  raportad  a 
eontinuad  naaid  for  aaargancy  food  and  ahaltar  in  thair  atataa* 
(lxCh.3) 

o  Local  Boarda  and  Stata  Prograa  intaraadiariaa  alao  raport 
eontinuad  naad  far  bayond  tha  capacity  of  local  raaourcaa  to 
aaat*  Moat-naadad  continuing  aarvicaa  iaduda  food 
voucharaAiitchana/banka*  anargy  aaaiatanea*  rantal/aortgaga 
aaaiatanca,  ahaltara  and  houaing  vouchara*  and  covaraga  for 
praacriptlon  druga*  Approxiaataly  SO  parcant  of  all  reapondanta 
aantlonad  thaaa  •»  Iteaa  of  graat  continuing  naad*  Othar 
aarvicaa  aantionad  vara  saan  aa  laaa  praaalng  but  at  ill 
iaportant*  (2:Ch*3) 

o  Diract  aarvica  providara  aantionad  ahaltar  naada  aa  thair  aoat 
praaalng  problaa,  follovad  by  aaargancy  food  and  aaployaant* 
(3iCh*10) 

o  Hoat  aaabara  of  Local  Boarda,  Intaraadlary  organizatlona  and 
diract  aarvica  providara  Involvad  vlth  tha  EFSP  vould  gladly 
particlpata  in  tha  prograa  again*  to  continua  co  aaat  thair 
cooounity  naada*  (liCh*3;  2iCh*l;  3iCh.lO) 
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Coimmlcy  lapa^c 

P«rc  of  Che  legislative  incctac  In  creating  the  CPSP  Involved 
sclaulatlag  criMiiilty  resources  to  cere  for  the  needy*  If  nev  agencies  end 
conwunlty  groops  «ere  dreim  into  csrlog  for  the  taungry  sad  lioaeless.  If 
existing  agencies  worked  ooc  better  mys  of  coordlnstlng  senrlccs.  or  If  a 
public-private  partnership  developed  froo  EFSP  that  Incloded  cooperation  anoqg 
nott-profltSv  boslnesscs,  goveroaeac  agencies  and  fond  log  sonrocs,  aad 
voloateer  activities »  one  woold  Jodge  that  the  EFSP  had  fnlfllled  this  aspect 
of  the  legislative  Intent*  To  what  extent  did  the  EFSP  have  an  la^pnct  an 
local  I  ii—inltles?  lnd»  do  CFSP  pacxlcipants  see  any  hcaeflt  or  legacy  fcaa 
the  EfSP  that  will  contlane  to  help  chelr  i  ii—inltles  to  glv«  it  r^im  j  food 
and  shelter  to  the  needy? 


o  Ahoet  70  percent  of  CPSP  i  ii—inltles  reported  that  sons  i  ■■—iili  ■ 
agencies  and  groeps  prevloosly  ealavolved  la  provldlsg  fend  aod 
shelter  sere  drawn  Into  the  service  networli  as  a  ptsbIt  i£. 
EfSP*  Ugh  on  the  list  of  newly  in/or/ed  n'Of  s  mere  dhusxftes 
nod  synsgognes  wauctlj  the  types  cf  grassroots  srgaeixadans 
i*ooe  psrclclpstlon  SMy  sake  It  essler  1>m  P«>pl«  aoc  aned  vm 
taklaig  "charity*  to  accept  eoergcacy  services*   (2r€h**:) 

o  70-73  p^rcsnc  of  EFSP  psrclclpencs  coordinated  serrloc  dellvecy 
with  local  welfare  offices;  «>-M  percent  worked  wldh  the  Sccyian 
Coanodltles  Frqgrsa,  29-32  percent  -aBtd  enrcxF  ansiaiEaace 
pregrans  and  alaost  one  fowrth  cosf  rated  wish  ^eh  £ralsl«g 
prograas*  These  data  indicate  a  very  xlg*  degree  of  later  H^isry 
cooperation  in  dellviering  GPSP  services*   (2:Cn*4) 

9  Bote  than  W  percent  of  Local  loacds  and  State  Frogrvs 
lasersMdlarles  felt  that  the  EFSF  increased  CM  latecactioe  ann^g 
•^Twtce  prv/lderv  in  their  ares*  This  was  trwe  within  the  no*- 
^rsflt  sector »  and  hetwwen  non  profits  and  pohlU  officials* 
Coopecntlso  took  nosy  ferns*  ijselodiag  estahli^iag  or  irpondis^g 
a  referral  systes  for  clisAts*  co««^«i.satisg  client  incase 
ixlvswmztet.,  ceecralixlng  food  or  shelter  serylce  dryelipngsc  or 
tiMZclsvit^et,  and  nsss  htyiag*  *ipot  resp^Mdents  erodiced  cse 
EFSF  wlsst  t  resting  as  iiscressod  Lrvel  of  pvolic-privace 
coo^rrasloii,^;e«    Iselwdisg    lo>ca*   Wsivrsoes   as  W4ril#   TWy  sIm 
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chottfhc  chat  chair  coiannldas  v«r«  aors  r«spoaslv«  to  ch«  EFSf 
than  to  oth«r  govcnaont  prognas  vlth  which  thoy  had  •zparlooca. 
(2sCh.4s  3:Ch.9) 

o  About  70  poreoBt  of  Local  Boarda  aad  iataraadlariaa  thought  that 
tha  EFSf  had  daflnltaly  or  probably  laft  a  lasting  Inprlnt  on 
thalr  coMMHltlaa*  Thay  thought  that  tha  natvorka  foraad  to 
provlda  EFSf  aarvlcao  could  prova  halpful  in  daaling  vlth  food 
and  shaltar  problaaa  poat-SFSP,  and  with  othar  co— uuity  problaaa 
•m  vail.  (2sCh.4) 

o  Tha  EFSf  pronptad  at  laaat  6  atatas  to  organisa  a  stata  laval 
aaargancy  food  and  shaltar  affort* 

o  Vavarthalaaa »  daaplta  tha  considarabla  anthuaiaan  for  tha  EFSF 
and  ita  af  facta  on  thair  coaannitlaa»  only  a  handful  of 
raapondanta  raportad  balng  abla  to  attract  anough  local  aonay  to 
contlnua  tha  EFSF  aarvlcaa  onca  EFSF  funding  had  baan  uaad  up* 
By  and  larga,  tha  non-profit  aganclaa  Involvad  In  EFSF  hava  baan 
hard-praaaad  to  coapansata  through  fundralalng  for  dacraaaad 
fadaral  support  avar  ainca  tha  aajor  fadaral  program  changas  of 
1981-1982*  In  raapoaaa  to  our  Inquiry »  thay  raport  constantly 
high  fundralalng  afforta*  and  cannot  dlatlnguiah  ragular  fron 
EFSF  fundralalng*  Thay  ara  vary  daar,  howavar,  that  thay  could 
not  raiaa  anough  aonay  to  contlnua  tha  EFSF  aarvlcas*  (3:Ch*4) 

Faimaaa 

During  tha  EFSF 'a  axiatanca*  aoaa  concam  haa  baan  volcad  about  bow 
fairly  tha  progrsa's  funds  hava  baan  diatrlbutad*  Issuaa  Includa  whathar 
aganclaa  unaffiliatad  with  thoaa  that  had  rapraaantativaa  on  tha  National 
Board  or  on  Local  Boards  would  racalva  funds*  whathar  privata  aganclaa  would 
racaiva  nonay  fron  tha  Stata  Progran,  and  whathar  only  tha  largar  and  bat  car 
•stabllshad  aganclaa  that  wara  accuatoaad  to  racaiving  govamnaat  grants  would 
gac  aupporc*  Parcaptiona  of  fairnass  ara  soaawhac  conplicacad,  bacauaa 
soaaona  nighc  know  chac  oora  larga  aganclaa  Chan  snail  aganclaa  goc  noaay,  yac 
aighc  ballava  chac  chis  discribucion  waa  fair  bacauaa  choaa  aganclaa  wara 
baccar  abla  co  provlda  cha  aarvlcaa  and  handle  cha  papacwork.  ''Faces"  raraly 
saccle  iaauas  of  fairnass  —  whac  la  or  la  noc  fair  lies  solely  in  che 
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The  speed  vlch  vhlch  chc  aaclooal  Board  was  able  co  (ec  EFSP 
momif  lace  local  i.  n—iinitlea  darlag  Phase  I  lapresscd  Baoj  people 
vlch  the  respottslvcoess  and  flezlblllcy  of  che  aoa-proflc  sector 
la  dealing  vlch  a  slcoacloa  chac  Congress  vleved  as  a  nacloaal 
eaergenc7«  The  Baclooal  Board  had  selecced  che  rniiinltles  ic 
wmld  foad  vlchla  cwo  veeka  of  receiving  federal  foadlag*  Ic 
chee  gave  local  lu— miclea  cwo  veeka  co  decide  ahlch  providers 
wmld  get  graaca.  and  how  big  che  graaca  voald  be«  The  flrat 
checka  co  providers  wenc  one  cwo  veeks  afcer  tbm  ialdal 
aodflcacloa  of  local  i  ii— iinlcles.  (l:Ch.l) 

Bf  July  8,  1963  che  Saclonal  Board  had  dlaborsed  nearly  $45 
■lllloo  of  lea  $50  Billion  appropriation;  by  ald-Angeac  had 
reallocaced  all  available  foada;  by  che  end  of  Septeaber  1983, 
vhlch  mm»  also  che  laat  dace  on  vhlch  EFSP  fonda  coald  be  spenc 
or  cacoabered*  che  laclonal  Board  had  allocaced  or  reallocaced 
aoc  only  lea  $50  ■lllloa»  hoc  aa  addlclonal  $0.7  bHIIob  of 
earned  Inceresc*  (l:Ch.l) 

In  cone  rase »  alchongh  approzlaacaly  half  of  che  scaces  had 
adopced  a  seaca  plaa  and/or  finalised  their  rcgloaal  allocations 
vlthla  a  aonch  of  receiving  EFSP  aooey  la  April  1983»  by  Jnly  30, 
1983  60  percenc  of  che  seaces  had  not  dlabaraed  any  EFSP  aooey, 
mmi  only  35  percenc  of  che  cocal  $50  allllon  EFSP  allocaclon  to 
the  states  had  been  distributed  to  local  service  pro^ders. 
(l:Chs.l  and  3)0 

Delays  In  state  allocations  occurred  because  state  agencies: 
a)  needed  legislative  authorization  co  spend  the  aooey  (5 
states):  b)  had  to  vrlte  prograa  regulations  (5  states);  c)  had 
to  go  throng  a  proposal  request,  assessaeot  and  avard  process 
(10  states);  d)  waited  to  coordinate  their  allocations  with 
Batlonal  Board  allocations  (3  states);  or  c)  encuobercd  their 
funds  because  they  wanted  to  oeet  winter  food  and  shelter 
needs*  (Uodoabcedly  there  were  also  less  officially  acceptable 
reasons  for  the  delay.)  (l:Ch.3) 

By  Sepceaber  1983  half  of  che  scace  agencies  had  disbursed  all  of 
chelr  EFSP  funds,  and  68  percent  had  distributed  90  percent  or 
oore.  Many  of  che  reaaining  scaces  encuebered  chelr  funds 
(coaaitted  thea  to  a  particular  purpose,  wichout  disbursing  thca, 
CO  s^y^  thea  froa  going  back  co  che  Treasury)  by  the  Septeaber  30 
deadline,  vlch  the  consequence  thac  aany  service  providers  did 
not  receive  chelr  Scace  Frogran  allocaclons  uncll  Sepceaber  or 
later  (l:Ch.3;  3:Ch.3). 

Given  che  eaergency  nature  of  che  EFSP,  che  Macional  Board 
Prograa  was  clearly  aore  responsive  co  che  leglslaclve  intenc 
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th«xi  th«  st«t«  agendas  rtcalvlag  aonay  chrough  ch«  Sc«t« 
Prograa* 

o  Th«  short  tlas  frsas  of  thm  E?SP  cans  in  for  crltlclsa  froa  many 
partlelpancs  ac  all  points  in  tha  BFSP  structura*  (ltCh.3; 
2:Ch.l;  3:Ch.3  and  10)  Dlfficultlas  dtad  by  nuoaroua 
participants  indudad  not  anough  tiaa: 

a*  to  davalop  local  critaria  for  dadding  what  sarvicaa  to  of  far 
and  for  salacting  provldars  that  truly  raflactad  coooudty 
naads; 

b«  to  pttblidsa  tha  program  vidaly,  so  that  soaa  agandaa  that 
would  hava  baan  abla  to  aupply  appropriate  aarvieaa  vara  not 
indudad  in  considaration  for  EF8P  funds; 

e«  to  plan  affidant  and  affactiva  uaa  of  funds  through  graatar 
coordination,  cooparation,  cantralisation,  nass  buying,  food 
storage,  ate*; 

d.  to  chack  diant  digibility  adequately,  or  to  davdop 
procadurea  to  assure  nondup licet ion  of  sarvicea; 

a*  to  save  resources  for  the  tines  of  greateac  need  (uaually, 
thia  aaant  winter); 

f«  during  Phase  IZ,  these  problems  were  even  nore  severe 
because,  although  noat  providers  and  Local  Boarda  had  nore 
experience  with  the  program,  they  received  Phaae  IZ  ooney 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  had  ody  4  montha  to  apand 
$40  million,  compared  to  9  months  to  spend  $50  dllion  during 
Phase  I. 

o  In  defense  of  the  National  Board,  the  guidelines  allowed  for 
Locel  Boarda  to  adjust  their  initial  allocations  after  their  Plan 
was  approved*  Using  this  provision,  any  Local  Board  could  have 
used  more  time  after  approval  to  rectify  whatever  part  of  the 
proceaa  it  felt  had  suffered  due  to  the  short  time  frame, 
shifting  money  between  allocations  for  food  and  shelter,  and 
redistributing  allocations  among  agencies  aa  well.  Netional 
Board  flexibility  is  reflected  in  approval  of  Plans  m»  late  as 
mid-August  1983  when  the  deadline  was  Hay  31,  and  provisions  for 
Locd  Boarda  to  make  whatever  reallocationa  they  deemed 
necessery,  and  simply  inform  the  National  Board  ao  the  recorda 
would  be  accurate*  In  fact,  many  Local  Boards  took  advantage  of 
thia  opportudty,  but  still  complained  about  the  conatrainta  they 
felt  their  initial  Plan  imposed  on  them* 
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o  For  ch«  8t«c«  Prograa  in  Phas«  I,  soa«  of  cho  dlffleuldos  in 
gottlag  tho  aoooy  out  scoiBod  froa  scut*  r«qulr«aoau  for  stac« 
«g«acy  fiscal  procoduros,  end  cho  fact  that  tha  EF8P  aonay  bacaaa 
avallabla  at  a  tlas  vhan  It  could  not  ba  fit  Into  statas'  ragular 
appropriation  and  funding  procassaa*  This  raallty  daflnltalj 
posas  a  problaa  vhan  stata  and  othar  public  aganclas  ara  callad 
upon  to  raact  on  an  aaargancy  basla  to  fadaral  funding,  but  would 
ba  lass  of  a  difficulty  if  tha  E7SP  baeaaa  a  pradlctabla  sourca 
of  funding  and  c:#uld  ba  vorkad  Into  tha  statas'  routlnas*  Tha 
Vatlonal  Board  Prograa  vould  also  banaflt  fron  graatar 
pradlctablllty.  (l:Ch.3) 

o  Tha  unpredlctabla  funding  pattam  of  tha  EF8P  to  data  ouikas 
saooth  planning  and  conslstant  aarvlca  dallvary  difficult  at  all 
lavals,  froa  national  to  local*  Eapaclally  If  an  agancy  has 
■ountad  a  apaclal  affort  to  provlda  EFSP  sarvlcas,  dismantling 
that  structura  vhan  aonay  runs  out  and  than  having  to  rabulld  It 
vhan  nav  funding  arrlvaa  la  a  vary  Inafflelant  vay  to  run  an 
agancy* 

Adnlnlatratlva  Cost  Allovanc^s 

Bov  adaquataly  did  tha  anount  allovad  for  adalnlstratlon  In  tha  EP8P 
legislation  covar  tha  cost  of  running  tha  EFSP?  Hov  aany  aganclaa  had  troubia 
■aatlng  adnlnlatratlva  axpaosas  vhan  thasa  axcaedad  tha  calling,  and  hov  did 
thay  do  It?  Could  thay  contlnua  to  Incur  ezcass  adnlnlatratlva  costs  not 
ralnburaad  by  EFSP,  or  ara  thay  only  vlUlng  and  abia  to  do  this  bacausa  thay 
ara  responding  to  an  aaargancy?  If  Congraas  continues  to  fund  the  EFSP,  vhat 
would  be  e  reasonable  adalnlstretlve  cost  celling? 

A  fcv  facts  vlll  help  to  set  our  findings  In  context*  The  EFSP 
legislation  Halted  adalnlstretlve  costs  to  only  tvo  percent  (2Z)  of  the  total 
appropriation,  regardless  of  hov  aany  different  levels  or  agencies  were 
involved  in  adainlstering  the  prograa*  The  Hatlonal  Board  Program  had  three 
levels: the  National  Board  Itself,  the  Local  Boards,  and  direct  service 
providers*   During  Phase  I  the  National  Board  waived  adnlalstrative  expenses. 
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iMvlag  2  psrcant  co  b«  divided  aaong  Local  Boards  end  providers.   During 

Pbasn  II  chn  Nadonnl  Board  cook  1  parcanc  (using  half  for  avaluadon), 

leaving  only  1  percent  for  Che  ocher  levels • 

The  Scece  Progrea  had  five  levels s  fWk   ec  Che  national  level,  FEKA 

regional  repreaencetlvea.  acate  agencles»  Inceraedlary  organlsadona  (vhlch 

acced  like  Locel  Boerds  In  deciding  local  allocadons),  end  dlrecc  service 

providers*  FEHA  did  not  teke  any  of  the  edalnlatratlve  allocadon  ac  elcher 

cha  nadonal  or  regional  levela;  the  atate  agendea  took  1  percent,  and  1 

percent  ves  left  to  epllt  e«eng  Interaedlarles  and  providers* 

o  Virtually  no  one  Involved  vlth  the  EF8P  found  the  edalnlatratlve 
coat  allovance  edequate* 

o  At  every  level,  egendea  reported  ''borrovlng'*  froa  non-EFSP 
reaourcea  avelleble  to  thea  to  help  cover  edalnlatratlve  coats* 
Alaost  60  percent  of  the  state  agencies  report  using  CSBG  sad 
other  funds  for  this  purpose;  United  Vey  of  Aaerlca,  the  flacal 
agent  and  secreterlat  for  the  National  Board,  abaorbed  over 
$300,000  In  edalnlatratlve  coats  during  Phase  I;  67  percent  of 
Local  Boerda  and  Interaedlarles  report  uelng  their  own  funding  to 
cover  EFSP  edalnlatratlve  costs,  and  81  percent  of  direct  service 
providers  report  slaller  pettems*  (l:Ch«3;  2:Ch«S;  3iChs*8  end 
10) 

o  49  percent  of  Interaedlarles  end  67-70  percent  of  Locel  Boerds 
report  using  volunteers  to  help  thea  ebsorb  unrelabursable 
edalnlatratlve  eoata*  Par  fever  agencies  succeeded  In  raising 
additional  funda  specifically  for  the  EFSP— >13  percent  of 
Interaedlarlea  and  7-9  percent  of  Local  Boards*  (2:Ch«5) 

o  Professional  and  derlcel  steff  tlae  to  run  the  EFSP  posed  the 
greetest  edalnlstratlve  cost  probleas  to  all  agencies* 
Professlonel  cine  vaa  used  for  planning,  supervising,  deceralnlng 
eligibility,  coordlnedng,  looking  for  bergalns  and  aore 
efficient  ways  to  run  the  progrea,  coordinating  vlth  private 
sector  donors  and  declalon  aakers,  and  overseeing  the  actual 
progrea  operaclons*  Included  In  professional  staff  clae, 
alchough  noc  cechnlcally  professional,  are  activities  such  aa 
buying,  preparing  and  serving  food,  clean-up,  doing  the  laundry, 
supervising   shelters,   delivering   aeels,   negotiating   vlth 
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iMadlotdm  mid  utility  oompmnlmm  (for  cll«at«)»  stc*  Clerical  tlaa 
vas  spaot  oa  r«coTdka«plag»  dlstrlbotlag  voachers*  docu— ntlng 
s«rvle««t  k««plag  books*  ste*  ^^tLlm  «fl«aclos  In  both  prograai 
•sporloncod  dlfflcoltlM  vldi  thooo  Itoas.  latoraodlarlos 
roportcd  spoelal  probloai  with  traasportatloo  ami  tolophooo 
«xp«ns«s»  pros«»abl7  bocaooo  aoro  of  tboa  covarad  larga  aaltl- 
county  araaa  aad  had  to  auparvlaa  prograaa  eovarlag  a  largar 
gaographlcal  araa*  (2:Ch«S) 

Tha  avaraga  adalalatratlva  cost  rata  for  noraal  agaacy 
oparatlooa*  aaoog  both  Local  Boarda  and  lataraadlarlas  that  had  a 
"vaaal  ovarhaad  or  ladlract  coat"  rata,  waa  9.6  parcaat*  All 
raspoadants  fait  thay  coold  aaally  hava  aat  ETSP  coats  vlth  this 
rata,  aad  aoat  raspoodaats  thoaght  thay  coald  do  It  with  laaa* 
(2:Ch.S;  3:Ch.8) 

Tha  racoaaaadad  adaialstratlva  coat  calliag  aas  4-6  parcaat  at 
tha  local  laval,  with  tha  latlooal  Board  coatlaniag  to  take  I 
parcaat  for  icsalf.  (2:Ch*5;  3:Ch«8) 
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Eeco^woda  t  Ions 


!•       Conclnue  th«  EFSP  on  m   regular,  predictable  baals. 

The  evidence  £roa  chla  evaluaclon  has  shown  chac  che  EFSP  mec  a  greac 
need  for  vaergencj  food  and  shelter  ser/lces  In  che  United  Scaces, 
and  chac  che  need  conclnues  In  aany  coonunlcles*  The  Naclonal  Board 
Prograo's  ablllcj  to  cargec  resources  on  Jurlsdlcclons  wlch  greacesc 
need  seeas  qulce  high,  and  has  been  Increased  wlch  che  addlclon  o£ 
poverty  scaclsclcs  co  ics  fomula  for  allocaclng  EFSP  dollars  co 
specific  coDoninltles*  Wlchout  che  assurance  chac  nonej  will  conclnue 
to  be  available  for  chese  services  on  a  regular  basis  (provided  a 
Jurisdiction  continued  to  meet  cercaln  clearly  specified  and 
relatively  simple  criteria  of  need),  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  every  participant  In  the  EFSP,  from  the  National  Board  to  local 
service  providers,  will  be  Impaired* 

2.  Increase  the  administrative  cost  allowance  to  4-6  percent  of  total 
gytft^  funds  for  ^he  locfl  ^evel,  p^yf  fn  ad4i,ylonfl  I  per<yent  foy  the 
National  Board's  administrative  expenses. 

Near  unanimity  exists  among  EFSP  participants  at  the  local  level  that 
the  amount  currently  allowed  for  administration  under  EFSP  Is 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  costs  of  running  the  program,  even  with  heavy 
use  of  '/olunteers*  Continued  reliance  on  agencies'  willingness  to 
divert  their  other  resources  to  subsidize  the  EFSP  will  quickly  lead 
to  fewer  and  fewer  agencies  being  willing  to  parclclpate  In  the 
program.  The  original  emergency  nature  of  the  EFSP  called  forth 
extra  effort,  which  agencies  report  that  they  were  willing  co 
provide,  but  which  resulted.  In  some  agencies.  In  reduced  attention 
to  other  programs  and  Increased  staff  ''burnout*'*  It  Is  not  fair  to 
the  agencies  that  put  In  this  emergency  efforc,  on  che  assuopclon 
chac  Ic  was  a  one-clme  chlng,  co  assume  chac  chey  can  conclnue  co 
absorb  che  financial  and  human  coses  of  such  a  program  on  a  regular 
basis. 

3.  Excend  che  dme  allowed  to  develop  plans,  so  chev  can  adverdse 
fully,  coordlnace  adeouacelv  and  realise  savings  from  mass  buying  and 
ocher  efficiency  cechnlques. 

The  emergency  condlclons  of  EFSP  Phase  I,  and  co  some  excenc  Phas« 
II,  Justified  Che  very  short  time  frame  Imposed  on  Local  Boards* 
However,  If  EFSP  continues  to  receive  rvoewed  funding,  che 
combine clon  of  uncertainty  and  periodic  frenzy  becomes  less 
Justified* 
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(For  Phase  III  chc  lacLimal  Board  has  allowed  Local  Boards  ooa 
■oach  CO  dovalof  chair  Plan,  and  haa  lopoaod  rcfolrcaaacs  chac 
Local  Boards  oodfy  all  poccnclal  provrldars,  and  thac  chair 
plaaaiag  iaclada  cha  davtiop— at  of  cooparadva  ways  co  aaitlalsa 
whsc  cha  EFSP  gacs  for  Ics  ■ooay*  Thesa  aev  provisions  raspood  co 
■any  sagS^^clons  aada  froa  cha  local  loval,  aad  ahoald  lacraasa 
cha  EFSP's  ahlllcy  co  aabraca  cha  ahola  caoBaalcy.  Ic  aljPK  alao 
ba  halpfol  for  cha  laclooal  Board  co  hlghllshc  cha  fact  chac 
Local  Boarda  caa  chaaga  chair  Plans  dnrlag  cha  EfSP  cyda.  so 
chac  choaa  who  axpraasad  a  naad  for  flaxlhlllcy  afcar  Flan 
approval  nonld  ondarscand  daarly  chac  cha  ladonal  Board 
snpporcs  chair  condnnad  afforta  co  plan  coocdlnaca  aad  achlava 
afflclanclas  In  sarvlca  dallvary.) 

4.  Condnna  co  raanlra  pro»ra«  acconncahlUcv.  In  Ics  amaanr  fom 
faroaran  andlcs  snd  resorts  of  nsals  sarvad  and  nlshca  of  lodaina 
pyondf^). 

Tha  Sadonal  Board's  systan  of  accoontahlllty  has  nnda  ic 
posslhla  CO  find  cha  Local  Boards  and  direct  sarvlea  providers 
Involved  la  the  progran  (co  include  Chan  in  onr  daca  collacdon 
acdvldes),  and  co  report  the  actual  levels  of  sarvlee  provided 
vlch  EFSF  funds*  The  lack  of  e^alvalanc  daca  fron  cha  Scace 
Frogran  la  painfully  evident*  and  accounts  for  our  Insblllcy  co 
rcporc  whsc  chac  progran  acconpllshad*  To  condnne  che  ahlllcy 
CO  reporc  progran  acconpllshaaaca  co  Congrans  and  other 
Interested  percles*  nalncalalag  che  acconncahlllcy  syscen  la 
essenclal.  If  poaslble.  lea  usefulneas  could  ba  eahaaced  even 
nore  by  focusing  sons  accenclon  on  repordng  cacagorlaa*  Ic  would 
help  CO  develop  cacegorles  for  reporclag  neals  chac  aeparace 
whole  neals  froa  oocrldonal  enhancenenc  of  neals  chac  would  have 
been  scr/ed  anyway*  More  highly  dlf  ferendacad  cacegorles  would 
also  help  for  shelcer  services*  or  ac  lease  guldallnea  for  how  co 
coooc  dlffareoc  ways  of  providing  shelcer* 

5.  !tafuod  the  State  Proaran  In  addition  to  the  Wadonal  Board  Froaran, 
UHDEE  THE  OOaPITIOWS  THAT  (1)  the  EFSP  beconea  a  reanUr,  predictable 
federal  proaren  rather  than  an  enaraencT  proaran;  (2)  FEHA  reaulres 

the   states   partlclpatlna In the py9Kg«« £2 SSft c^e aane 

accountebllltv  standards  that  the  National  Soard  has  set; Ql 

reauthorlxatloa   la   cootlnaent on   succesffyl couple^  Ion  of ML 

evaluation  that  Includes  CuU  proaran  docunentatlon  alnUar  to  that 
of  the  Hatlonal  Soard  Proaran:  aad  (4)  the  fornula  for  dUtrlbutlna 
nooev  to  the  states  follows  National  Board  Phase  III  precedent  rather 
than  relTlna  on  the  Cor— »Ut  "^^^^^^'^  ^^'-"^   ^■''*»''  (rsac)  fo^f]*- 

U«  aakc  this  recooMndatloo  because  the  presence  of  the  two 
funding  streans  during  EFSP  Phase  I  had  certain  advantages-  The 
first  advantage  was  the  state  agencies'  ability  to  channel  EFSP 
support  to  needy  coonunltles  not  captured  by  the  National  Board's 
fomula  (which  had  to  rely  on  nationally  available  data  rather 
than  on  flrat-hand  knowledge  of  local  connunltles).   The  second 
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advantage  vas  cha  lacraaaad  coop«iracloo  vithln  both  prograaa 
bacvaan  public  and  private  aaceor  aganclas,  arlalng  trom  cha  face 
chat  both  funding  acraaaa  axlacad  and  furcharad  coamnlcaclon  and 
coordination*  Thla  axpanaion  of  publlc-prlvaca  cooperation  waa 
one  of  cha  hopaa  of  cha  BFSP  leglalaclon;  It  ahould  and  can  be 
furchar  foacared  under  cha  rlghc  clrcuaatancaa* 

The  tvo  falluraa  of  the  Scaca  Frograa  vara  lea  relaclve  Inabllicy 
Co  raapond  quickly  co  the  emergency  nacure  of  che  E78P,  and  lea 
poor  record  of  acoouncablllty*  Predictable  funding  that  can  be 
proceaaed  vlthla  atatea'  regular  budget  developaent  fraawork 
«fould  coapenaata  for  the  flrac  difficulty*  Requiring  prograa 
docuaentaclon  and  providing  both  the  categorlea  and  the  foraa  to 
uaa  for  reporting  ahould  correct  the  aacond  difficulty.  St a tea 
are,  efter  all,  quite  uaed  to  reporting  thlnga  to  the  fed«ral 
govamaent,  but  rarely  undertake  thla  taak  unlaaa  required  to  do 
ao*  Finally,  the  C8BG  foraula  for  dlatrlbutlng  aonay  aaong 
atatea  doea  not  Incorporate  the  lateat  available  data  aoat 
relevant  to  local  need  for  eaergency  food  and  ahalter* 

(The  foraula  developed  by  the  National  Board  during  Phaaa  III, 
vhlch  uaea  both  uneaployaent  and  poverty  atatlatlca,  la 
probably  a  better  reflection  of  «Aere  the  need  exlata*  It 
ahould  be  adapted  for  uaa  at  the  atate  level  (rather  than  the 
county  level  aa  the  National  Board  doea),  thereby  giving  the 
atatea  an  allocation  baaed  on  the  National  Board  foraula,  buc 
peralctlng  atate  agenclea  to  dlacrlbuce  funda  co  che  local 
coaaunlclaa  they  can  docuaent  aa  having  the  ooat  need,  oalng 
additional  criteria  aa  neceaaary*) 

Allow  any  EFSP  aonev  left  over  at  the  end  of  an  authorlaatlon  period 
to  roll  over  and  be  available  to  aoand  durlna  the  next  authorlaatlon 
period* 

Although  very  little  National  Board  EFSP  aonay  reaalned  unapeoc 
or  unencuabered  et  the  end  of  Phaaa  I  and  Phaaa  II  (0*8  percent 
and  2*2  percent,  reapectlvely).  If  the  prograa  contlnuea  co  be 
refunded  It  aakea  aeaae  to  roll  that  ooney  over  Into  the  next 
apendlng  period  rather  then  return  It  co  the  Treaaury  beceuae  the 
need  la  clearly  there* 

Provide  ttuldellnea  for  Local  Boarda  deacrlblna  wava  co  clan  and 
4evflop  EySP  fffvlcy^f  %h^\  tfpyq  #  Pfr^WBtn^ply  fi^Pfft4¥4  f*»TV^cf  ^f» 
in  the  coaaunlty  once  EFSP  aonev  haa  been  uaed  up. 

Either  aa  part  of  the  guldellnea,  aa  apeclal  bulletlna,  or  aa  an 
outcoae  of  che  "cxeaplary  prograa"  projecc  now  underway,  deacrlbe 
for  Locel  Boarda  aoaa  waya  co  uaa  EFSP  funda  chac  have  che 
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for  Local  Bo«rd«  toat  ways  co  ua«  BFSP  fuiids  Chac  hav*  cha 
pocaneial  co  laava  bahlnd  a  paraanaac  lagacy  of  axpandad  aarvlca 
capablllcy* 

8.       Ineluda  oaTaant  of  ona  aonth^a  utllitY  bllla  in  allovabla  coata. 

(Tha  National  Board  haa  alraady  incorporacad  chia  racooaandacion 
in  tha  gttldalinaa  for  Phaaa  III.) 

in  rural  araaa,  and  amand  oroviaiona  to  allow  for  aarvica  atrncturaa 

Tha  claaraac  axaapla  of  a  difficulty  poaad  for  rural  araaa  by  tha 
praaant  guidalinaa  ia  tha  prohibition  on  paying  aalariaa*  In 
■oat  rural  araaa  t  naady  faailiaa  ara  wldaly  diatributad 
gaographlcally,  and  cosing  to  a  cantral  location  ia  both 
axpanaiva  for  thaa  and  oftan  a  practical  ippoaaibility*  Rural 
providara  naad  drivara  to  diatributa  food  vouchara,  grocary  baga 
and  othar  naadad  itaaa»  but  cannot  pay  thaa  undar  praaant 
guidalinaa*  Tha  Rational  Board  night  inatituta  a  nachaniaa  for 
apacial  vaivara  to  pay  drivara  if  rural  araaa  can  docuaant  a  naad 
to  diatributa  EFSP  aarvicaa  in  thia  vay* 
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Daca  raporcad  In  chla  aunmary  cona  trom  aavaral  aourcaa.  Hara  va 
dascrlba  cha  talaphona  aurvaya*  aail  quaaclonnalra  auxvayai  lacaxvlava, 
national  Board  fllaa  and  othar  tachnlquaa  that  providad  tba  Inforaaclon  for 
chla  avaluadon.  With  aach  nachod  and  aach  aaapla,  wa  aakad  quaadona 
covarlng  aaay  of  cha  aaaa  araaat  hov  daclaiona  goc  aada.  whac  aarvlcaa  vara 
of farrad*  who  racalvad  aarvlcaa,  lapact  of  cha  E?SP  on  cha  provldar  coaaunlcy 
and  iBCagradon  vlch  ochar  aarvlcaa*  ongoing  naadt  adslnlacradva  laauaa,  and 
racoia nda dona .  taapondanca  anavarad  Chaaa  quaadona  fron  chair  own  unlqua 
organlsaclonal  parapacdva  (nadonal*  raglonal,  acaca,  local  admlnlacracor  and 
local  aarvlca  provldar)* 

W«19M;  fP4  ^fi^OHf ^  Ifttfyv^wa 

Va  conduccad  In-paraon  Incarvlava  vlch  all  naabara  of  cha  Nadonal 
Board  and  vlch  cha  FQU  a  caff  locacad  in  Vaahlngcon*  Talaphona  incarvlava 
covarlng  cha  aaaa  aacarial  raachad  cha  can  FEMA  raglonal  rapraaancaclvaa 
raaponaibla  for  adainia caring  cha  Scaca  Prograa* 

Scata  AaancY  Adainlacracora 

Va  mallad  a  quaaclonnalra  covering  faccual  and  cachnical  dacalla  of 
prograa  adalnlacracion  co  cha  S3  acaca  agancy  adainlacracora  raaponaibla  for 
cha  EFSP.  Forcy  acacaa  racumad  chla  quaaclonnalra.  Va  alao  Incarvlavad  all 
S3  acaca  admlnlacracora  by  calaphona  co  gac  chair  opiniona  of  cha  EFSP*  Tha 
qnaaclonnalra  and  cha  calaphona  Incar/lav  procoeol  can  ba  found  in  our  flrac 
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report  from  chis  evaluaclon  (sec  foocnoce  !)• 

Local  Boards  and  Inf  npcdiariei 

Local  Boards  were  responsible  for  deceraining  local  allocations  of 
EFSP  funds  —  deciding  which  agencies  got  how  much  to  give  which  clients  what 
ser/ices.  Twenty-eight  (28)  state  agencies  used  intermediaries  at  the  local 
level  -to  serve  essentially  the  same  function.  These  intermediaries  were  often 
local  government  agencies  or  CAP  agencies,  but  also  included  National  Board 
Program  Local  Boards  and  state-level  voluntary  charitable  organizations. 
Thirty-nine  (39)  state  agencies  gave  EFSP  funds  directly  to  ser/ice  provider 
agencies.  Twenty-seven  (27)  states  did  both* 

We  sent  questionnaires  to  a  stratified  random  sample  of  500  Local 
Boards,  based  on  United  Way  of  America  lists  of  funded  jurisdictions,  and 
received  289  completed  questionnaires  (a  58  percent  response  rate). 

Since  FEI'IA  could  not  produce  a  list  of  ail  the  intermediaries  or 
direct  service  providers  that  received  EFSP  money  through  the  State  Program, 
we  had  to  rely  on  state  administrators  co  send  us  these  lists.  Although  we 
asked  all  state  administrators  to  oail  these  Uses  co  us,  only  13  complied. 
Probably  these  were  the  states  most  able  co  do  so,  and  therefore  che  most 
organized  acaces  wich  che  best  sysceo  of  accouncablllcy*  We  do  not  know 
whether  che  remaining  states  would  noc,  or  could  noc,  send  us  che  Informacion 
we  needed,  buc  we  suspecc  chat  ac  lease  sooe  of  Chen  could  not.  These  13 
scaces  provided  a  cotal  of  255  lacermedlary  organlzacions,  all  of  which 
received  quesdonnalres.   We  received  cocipleted  questionnaires  from  129  (51 
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p«rc«ac).  AIcogcch«r,  chttt«  rvsponstt  r«c«t  arc  «xccll«nc  for  ull«d 
quciicloniMirttS,  and  reflect  che  EFSP  parciclpencs'  lacereac  in  and  conBlcaenc 
CO  che  program.  Coplca  of  ch«  quesclonnaires  cao  be  found  In  our  second 
reporc  fros  chla  evaluaclon  (see  foocnoce  !)• 

Dlrecc  Service  Providera 

We  conducced  telephone  Interviews  with  a  aaaple  of  direct  services 
providers  chosen  for  their  varioua  relationships  to  the  EFSP.  They  are  not  in 
any  vay  a  randoa  saaple  of  providers,  buc  do  represent  iaportant  different 
types  of  providers,  vich  differenc  perspectives  on  the  EFSP.  Ue  inter/ieved 
22  providers  who  only  received  ooney  f roo  the  State  Prograa;  30  Rational  Board 
Frograa  providers  affiliated  with  large  national  charitable  organisations 
(«.g«,  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Arny,  Catholic  Charities);  29  National  Board 
Progras  providers  who  were  unaffiliated  with  national  organisations,  and  were 
often  local  food  kitchens,  churches,  shelters  and  other  grassroots  operations; 
10  agencies  who  received  National  Board  Prograa  funding,  but  would  refuse  to 
participate  again;  and  10  agencies  that  did  not  receive  any  EFSP  aoney  froa 
eitb«r  program.  The  telephone  inter/lew  protocol  used  with  this  sample  can  be 
found  in  our  third  report  for  this  evaluation  (see  footnote  1). 

National  Board  Records 

The  national  Board  maintained  computer  files  for  all  Local  Boards  and 
direct  ser/lce  providers  receiving  EFSP  support  during  all  phases  of  che 
program.   We  used  these  files  co  select  samples  for  our  mailed  quesclonnaires 
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•nd  telephone  surveys*  Ue  used  provider  feedback  Co  che  Nacioiuil  Board  co 
sclecc  providers  who  received  no  funding,  and  those  irho  said  ch«y  would  noc 
pardclpace  In  che  progras  again.  We  used  suosMry  scaclsclcs  coaplled  by  che 
Nacloaal  Board  fros  lea  own  flies  Co  reporc  cocal  nuaber  of  neals  aer/ed  and 
nlghcs  of  shelcer  provided,  che  average  coac  of  cheae  services,  che  dlscrlbu- 
cloa  of  CFSP  funds  over  cypes  of  agencies  and  regions  of  che  councry,  and 
ocher  alallar  daca.  Ve  uaed  che  financial  dace  concalned  In  che  Individual 
records  of  dlrecc  service  providers*  Finally,  we  regularly  checked  wlch  che 
acaff  responsible  for  aalncalnlng  Naclonal  Board  records  for  corroboraclon  of 
survey  rcsulcs  where  chose  were  available* 
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MUOR  FINDmCS:     EVALUATION  OF 
THE  EMERGENCY  FOOD  &  SHELTER  PROGRAM 


OwTMll  A««e»<«cnt 


o  Th«  overvhclnlng  aajorlcy  of  people  and  organizations  involved  in  Cha 
EFSP-— direct  service  providers.  Local  Boards,  intcraediary  organiza- 
tions, state  agency  personnel  and  National  Board  menbers— felt  that  the 
prograa  filled  a  great  need  and  led  to  greater  interaction  aiaong 
coanunity  agencies*  They  viewed  the  progras  as  an  overall  poaitive 
experience* 

o  EFSP  dollars  provided  a  very  large  aaount  of  emergency  food  and  shelter 
at  a  tiae  when  coowinities  were  experiencing  a  high  deaand  for  those 
services  without  the  resources  to  oeet  it* 

o  The  National  Board  Frogran  was  able  to  distribute  EFSP  funds  signifi- 
cantly faster  than  the  State  Prograa,  and  ran  its  operations  %d.th 
greater  accountability* 

o  At  the  local  adoinistrative  and  service  provider  levels,  however,  we 
found  few  significant .differences  between  the  National  Board  Program  and 
the  State  Prograo.The  very  great  degree  of  overlap  between  the  two 
programs  at  the  local  level  (oore  than  half  of  our  respondents  received 
EFSP  funds  from  both  programs)  accounts  for  this  finding* 

Tarxetl«fn  Services  on  Those  Who  Need  Them 

o  National  Board  Program  funds  went  heavily  to  areas  with  high 
unemployment*  Parallel  data  are  not  available  for  the  State  Program* 

o  The  long-term  and  recently  unemployed  benefited  most  from  CFSP,  followed 
by  female-headed  households,  the  deinstitutionalized,  and  transients*  No 
important  differences  emerged  between  programs* 

o  Most  providers  used  EFSP  funds  to  serve  families  rather  than 
individuals* 

o  EFSP  funds  helped  many  of  the  **new  poor"  who  had  never  before  received 
welfare  during  the  period  while  their  welfare  applications  were  being 
.  processed* 

o  The  National  Board  and  State  Programs  divided  their  money  similarly 
among  urban,  suburban,  rural  and  mixed  cooaunicies* 
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o  TiM  BatloMl  Board  Protraa  ib9«4  $91  bUIIto  la  mf  twd%  f  <IUtrUiit« 
as  BlUion  addlciooal  mmIs  and  13  sllllon  addltlOMl  tlfKu  •! 
lodflag*  F«rall«l  data  for  th«  Sta^a  FrograB  at  •  Whtia  art  Mt 
availabla* 

o  EPSP  aarvlcaa  iaclodad  food  vottchara/baakaAltchtMi  thai  tar  yaatlltrt» 
■asa  ahaltars,  raat  and  aortgaga  aaalataaca* 

o  Itaaa  not  allowad  uadar  EPSP  guldallaaa  but  fraquantly  aaadad  by  eliaatt 
aad  prograaa  iacludad  utilitj  payaanta,  aora  thaa  oaa  aaath'i  raat  at 
■ortgaga  aaalatancc,  aacaritj  dapoalta,  aad  praierlptloa  drag!  far 
cllanta,  and  fraasara  and  othar  capital  aqulpaaat  for  progriM* 

o  Evidanea  of  aavaral  typaa  attaata  to  tba  **aatra**  aatari  af  IPIf 
aarvlcaa,  and  that  EPSP  funda  vara  uaad  to  aupplaaaat  tsiitiag  larvitaa 
rathar  than  to  aupplant  pravlona  funding  aoureaa* 

o  Ho  data  axlat  that  vould  lat  anjona  anavar  tha  ^uaitlaa  llav  fluah  did 
tha  EPSP  Incraaaa  tha  aaount  of  aaargaacp  food  aad  ■haltir  larvitai 
avallabla  In  tha  nation?"  bacauaa  no  ona  knovi  hov  aiap  Mill  or  alghtl 
of  lodging  vara  avallabla  baf ora  tha  EPSP* 


o  Vlrtnally  all  paoplc  lovolvad  vith  EPSP  aaa  a  eoaciauad  aaad  far 
aaargaacy  food  and  ahaltar  aarvlcaa  In  thalr  coaBuaiCiaa* 

o  Moat  EPSP  provldars  and  adainlatratora  vould  gladly  parcielpata  la 
providing  additional  roonda  of  EPSP  aarvlcaa* 


o  70  pareant  of  EPSP  eoanaitlaa  auccaadad  la  dravlag  pravloaaly 
oalovolvad  co—uiilty  groupa  aucb  a»  cbareliaa  aad  ayaagagaat  lata 
providing  food  aad  ahaltar  aarrleaa* 

o  la  aoat  EPSP  co^amltlaa*  dlract  aarvlea  pr^vldara  vorkad  aycaaalvaly 
vlth  otlMr  govaraaaat  prograsa* 

o  Tha  grant  naiorlty  of  EPSP  coflamltlaa  axpariaacad  laeraaaad  pablld'* 
prlvata  eooparacloa  m  a  raaalt  af  parel«lpaeiag  la  tffP,  aad  ehooghc 
thalr  nwrniltlaa  had  raapoadad  aara  to  cha  EffP  than  to  ocWr 
at  prograaa* 


About  70  pareanc  of  raapoadaaca  ballavW  thalr  ejaauaiclaa  aaold  fmt^ 
aoaa  laaring  baaaflta  froa  EPSP  pavtKlpacloa,  .largaly  la  cha  fo«a  o# 
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newly  established  necvorks  for  developing  and  coordlnadng  services. 

o  Despite  the  enthuslass  for  the  EFSP,  very  few  coowinities  could  sustain 
EFSP  services  with  local  funds  alone* 

TairB— 

o  S3  percent  of  National  Board  support  went  to  agencies  not  affiliated 
with  the  organizations  represented  on  the  National  Board*  At  the  local 
level,  distribution  of  EFSP  funds  was  generally  perceived  as  fair. 

Tfine  and  t—ponalvneas 

o  The  National  Board  Prograa  was  clearly  quicker  and  aore  responsive  than 
the  Stata  Prograa  to  the  energency  nature  of  the  EPSP.  Its  allocation 
procedures  went  such  faster,  and  aoney  reached  direct  service  providers 
■uch  earlier. 

o  National  Board  aoney  was  90  percent  distributed  by  July  8,  1983,  whereas 
60  percent  of  State  Prograa  funding  was  unallocated  as  of  July  30,  1983. 
By  the  end  of  the  EFSP  Phase  1  funding  period  (Septeaber  30,  1983) 
National  Board  aoney  was  coap lately  in  the  hands  of  providers,  but  about 
one  third  of  the  state  agencies  had  only  just  encu^ered  1&'  percent  or 
aore  of  their  EFSP  funds,  and  providers  could  not  yet  use  thea. 

o  The  short  tiae  fraae  for  asking  decisions  and  spending  EFSP  funds 
received  criticisa.  froa  aany  participants  becauac  they  believed  it 
haopered  their  ability  to  include  everyone,  plan  adequately,  run  the 
prograa  efficiently,  anid  allocate  services  aost  apprcpr lately. 

o  Local  Boards  could  have  continued  to  plan,  advertise,  coordinate,  shift 
funds  between  food  and  shelter  allocationa  and  even  shift  thea  between 
service  delivery  agencies,  and  aany  did  actually  shift  funds  in  these 
ways*  Nevertheless,  they  still  expressed  displeasure  at  the  constraints 
they  perceived  to  result  froa  the  EFSP's  short  tiae  fraae* 

o  Bureaucratic  requlreaents  for  spending  money  aade  state  agencies  slow  to 
respond  to  the  eaergency  nature  of  the  EFSP*  If  the  prograa  were 
predictable,  and  coincided  with  state  funding  cydea,  statea  could 
probably  be  aore  responsive. 

o  The  EFSP's  tiae  constraints  plus  its  unpredictable  funding  pattern  to 
date  have  hindered  providers  froa  running  aaxiaally  efficient  and 
effective  prograas. 
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A^mmtabilltT 

o  Th«  National  Board 'a  ayataa  of  accouncabllity  Included  accurate  racorda 
of  how  such  Bonay  aach  agency  received,  the  nuaber  of  aeala  and  nighta 
of  lodging  the  aoney  bought,  and  audita  to  aaaure  that  funda  were  apent 
only  for  eligible  iteaa  and  that  adBlnlatrativc  ftoat  ceilinga  were 
enforced*  FEMA  iopoaed  no  ayatea  of  accountability,  on  the  State 
'Frograa,  ao  it  cannot  provide  equivalent  eaaurancea  that  EFSP  prograa 
goala  were  set  for  the  State  Prograa*  In  thia  reapect,  the  National 
Board  Progran  haa  performed  auch  better  than  the  State  Progran. 

M-iTI*T*'^**'^v  Coat  Allowance 

o  Virtually  no  one  involved  with  the  EFSP  found  the  adainiatrative  coat 
allowance  adequate. 

o  At  every  level,  60r80  percent  of  agenciea  reported  ''borrowing*'  froa 
their  own  non-EFSP  reaourcea  to  help  cover  adainiatrativecoata* 

o  Half  the  interaediariea  and  two  thirda  of  the  Local  Boarda  uaed 
volunteera  to  help  thea  bffaet  unreiaburaed  adainiatrative  coata*  More 
interaediariea  than  Local  Boarda  raiaed  additional  aoney,  but  altogether 
only  9  percent  reported  raiaing  aoney  apecif ically  for  EFSP. 

o  Profeaaional  and  clerical  ataff  tiae  to  help  nm  the  prograa  accounted 
for  the  greateat  problaaa  with  unraiaburaabla  adainiatrative  coata. 
Prograaa  covering  large  geographical  areaa  alao  had  trouble  covering 
tranaportation  and  telephone  expenaea. 

o  Agenciea  participating  in  the  EFSP  reported  "uaual  overhead  rataa"  for 
their  other  prograaa  of  9.6  percent,  on  the  average. 

o  Local  EFSP  agenciea  thought  an  adainiatrative  coat  allowance  of  4-6 
percent  would  adequately  cover  their  EFSP  coata.  National  Board 
adainiatration  can  be  handled  within  the  exiating  1  percent  allowed. 

Theae  findinga  are  deacribed  in  greater  detail  in  three  reporta  produced 
for  thia  evaluation: 

1.  Burbridge,  L.C.;  Millar,  A.;  Surber,  M.;  van  Houten,  T.;  Colocci,  M.  and 
.  Burt,  M.R.  "Ap  Evaluation  of  the  EFSP: National,  Regional  and  State  Level 

Analyaia."   Vaahington  D.C.,  Urban  Inatitute  Project  Report,  Noveaber 
198A. 

2.  Burbridge,  L.C.;  Millar,  A.;  Goodla,  T. ;  van  Houten,  T.and  Burt,  M.R. 
"An  Evaluation  of  the  EFSP: Local  Boarda  and  Intaraediariea."  Vaahington 
D.C.,  Urban  Inatitute  Project  Report,  January  1985. 

4 

3.  Surber,  M.;  Burbridge,  L.C.;  Millar,  A.;  Goodia,  T.;  Colocci,  M.;  van 
Houten,  T.and  Burt,  M.R.  "An  Evaluation  of  the  EFSP:Direct  Ser/ice 
Providera."  Uaahlagton  D.C.,  Urban  Inatitute  Project  Report,  January 
1985. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

FEMA:  F«d«ral  Ea«rs«ncy  ^.«lMS«■•nt  Ag«ncy 
EFSF;  Th«  Eacrgcncy  Food  and  Sh«lt«r  Frograa 

CSBG:  Coammity  Sarvicaa  Block  Grant 

Rational  Board  Froaraa:  that  portion  of  tha  Eaargancy  Food  and  Shaltar 
Frograa  adniniatarad  by  tha  Rational  Board* 

Stata  Froaraa:  that  portion  of  tha  Eaargancy  Food  and  Shaltar  Prograa 
adainiatarad  by  tha  atataa. 

Phaaa  I:  tha  flrat  round  of  funding  for  tha  Eaargancy  Food  and  Shaltar 
Frograa  covarlng  tha  pariod  froa  April  1983  through  March  1984*  Both 
tha  Rational  Board  and  tha  atataa  adainiatarad  prograaa  undar  Fhaaa  I* 

Phaaa  II;  tha  aacond  round  of  funding  for  tha  Eaargancy  Food  and  Shaltar 
Prograa  covaring  tha  pariod  froa  Dacaiibar  1983  through  May  1984*  Only 
tha  Rational  Board  allocatad  funda  undar  Phaaa  II* 

IntaraadiarT  Oraaniaationj:  thoaa  organlaationa  racaivlng  funda  froa  tha 
atataa*  to  diatributi  in  turn  to  dlract  aatvica  provldara*  Thay  vara 
a  part  of  tha  Stata  I'rograa,  Phaaa  I* 

Diract  Sarvica  Providara  (or  Sarvica  Provldara):  thoaa  organiaationa  that 
providad  tha  aatvicas  (food  or  ahaltar)*  Thay  aay  hava  racaivad  funda 
froa  Local  Boarda,  othar  Intaraadiary  Organiaationa,  or  diractly  froa 
tha  atataa* 
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BXICOTIVB  SOMfA&T 

This  report  is  th«  first  of  s  ssrlss  of  reports  on  ths  Easrgoncy  ?ood 
snd  Sholtor  Progrsa  iaitlstod  by  Congrsss  in  Ksrch  of  1983*  Tho  priasry 
foctts  hors  is  on  ths  opsrstioos  of  ths  progrsa  st  ths  ttstionsl*  rsgionsl* 
snd  ststs  Isvsls*  Subssqusnt  snslysss  will  focus  on  ths  progrsa  st  ths 
subststs  snd  sscvics-providsr  Isvsls* 

Hhsn  ths  bill  lAich  suthorissd  $100  nillion  for  ths  bsrgsacy  Food  sad 
Shsltsr  Progrsa  wss  signsd  by  ths  prssidsnt  on  Hsrch  24»  1983,  it  wss 
intsndsd  to  bs  s  ons-tiae,  sasrgsncy  progrsa  to  supplsasat  on-going  food 
snd  shsltsr  ssrvicss  bsing  providsd  by  public  snd  privsts  sgsneiss 
throughout  ths  country*  Rowsvsr,  ths  progrsa  hss  bscoas  popnlsr  with  ths 
Congrsss.  which  sppropristsd  snothsr  $40  aillion  for  it  in  Vovsabsr  of  1983 
snd  $70  aillion  in  August  of  1984. 

In  ths  originsl  Isgislstion,  ons-hslf  of  ths  aonsy  ($S0  aillion)  want 
to  ths  ststss  to  disburse  snd  ons-hslf  wsnt  to  s  Hstionsl  Bosrd  asds  op  of 
rsprsssntstivss  of  six  privsts  voluntsry  orgsnisstions  sad  s  govsmasnt 
rsprsssntstivs— to  distribute*  Ths  Fsdersl  Eaergency  Hsnsgsasnt  Agsney  wss 
asds  the  Issd  fsdersl  sgsncy  for  both  "trscks**  of  the  progrsa*  Ths  ststss 
either  sllocstsd  thsir  funds  to  direct  service  providsrs  or  to  intsrasdisry 
orgsnizstions— citiss,  counties,  or  privsts  voluntsry  orgsnisstions— ^ich 
in  turn  sllocstsd  funds  to  service  providers*  Host  ststss  gsvs  aonsy  to 
both  providers  snd  interasdisriss.  The  Hstionsl  Bosrd  sllocstsd  thsir 
funds  to  designstsd  civil  jurisdictions,  whsre  Locsl  Bosrds  wsre  convsnsd 
to  choose  which  sgsneiss  would  bs  providsrs  of  ssrvicss  on  ths  locsl  Isvsl 
for  ths  progrsa.   Congrsss  wss  so  iaprssssd  with  ths  spssd  with  which  ths 
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Hctloiul  Board  disbursed  chsir  funds »  thse  spproprlstlons  subssqusnt  to 
thst  «sds  in  Hsrch  of  1983  hsvs  sll  bson  funnslsd  ehrough  the  Hstioasl 
Bosrd* 

The  Urban  Instituts  conducted  s  series  of  interviews  with  those 
involved  in  the  progrsn  at  the  nstional*  regional*  and  state  levels,  and 
adalnistered  a  questionnaire  at  the  state  level  regarding  the  operations  of 
the  Eaergeney  Food  end  Shelter  Prograa*  The  results  of  these  efforts  sre 
highlighted  ss  follows* 

o  there  were  aejo*  differences  in  the  decision-asking  process  for 
ths  Hstionsl  Boird  Prograa  than  waa  found  for  ths  Stste  Prograa* 
Thia  is  not  surprising  since  there  waa  only  one  decision-asking 
body  St  ths  suprs-state  level  for  the  fonser*  and  over  SO  auch 
bodiea  for  the  7.atter*  The  atate  aoeial  aervice  agency  waa  aost 
often  designated  to  adninister  ths  progrsa  in  ths  ststes* 
However,  there  wis  considersble  vsrisbility  froa  state  to  atate  in 
legialative  and  gubernatorial  involveaent  in  the  iecis ion-asking 
process  for  this  prograa* 
o  Overall,  the  states  were  auch  slower  in  disbursing  their  funds 
than  waa  the  Rational  Board*  For  the  firat  round  of  funding 
(March  1983),  the  latter  had  diaburaed  all  their  funda  by 
Septeaber  30,  1983*  The  atacea  had  only  diatributed  54  percent  of 
their  total  allocation.  Reaaons  for  delays  in  State  Frograa 
allocations  Included:  soae  statea  uaed  a  requeat  for  propoaal 
(BFF)  process  in  order  to  choose  recipient  organisations;  soae 
agenciea  had  to  write  state  prograa  regulations  first;  soae  statea 
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had  to  wilt  for  loglalatlv*  MthorlMtlon  to  tpMi  ^Mrftt  a«l  w&m 
•t«t«s  wcltod  for  Vatlonal  Board  allocatiott  doclalo««  to  bo  ttodo 
boforo  ■aklng  thalr  final  doc talon* 

Tho  Rational  Board  soda  naa  of  vnoaployaont  data  In  otdar  to  Mkt 
allocation  doclalona,  lAlla  tho  atataa  uaad  a  varlaty  of 
■aaauraa*  Tho  aoat  cooaon  allocation  foraula  uaad  by  atatot  for 
■aklng'  allocatlona  conblnad  unanploTBont  data  and  povarty 
atatlatlca. 

Concam  «aa  azpraaaad  by  ■aabora  of  tha  Rational  Board  and  by 
atata  agancy  adnlalatratora  that  unaaployaant  data  alona  ttiy  not 
ba  tha  baat  proxy  for  hangar  and  hooalaaanaaa  In  an  araa*  Itata 
agancy  adnlnlatratora  fait  that  thay  vara  battar  abla  to  titgtt 
thalr  funda  to  thoaa  In  graataat  oaod,  glvan  thalr  gfaatar 
knovladga'  of  tha  problana  In  thalr  raglona  of  tha  country* 
Rational  Board  nanbara  fait  that  thalr  fonwla  wab  adaqoatOt  glvan 
tha  Congraaa'  particular  concam  for  targatlng  tha  racMtly 
unaaployad*  bat  walcoaad  contlnaad  atata  lavolvaflaat  In  tha 
prograa* 

Tha  Mjor  raclplanta  of  aarvlcaa  la  tha  Stata  Frograa  imf  eho 
long-tara  unaaployad,  tha  racantly  onaoployad,  and  tranaMneo* 
Thoaa  mrmm*  la  ahlch  tha  flrat  two  groo^  Mf  fonnd  ^ftonld  bo 
voll-targetad  aalog  tha  Rational  Board  fomlat  ««ftll«  ehooa  Ut  eha 
laat  group  would  not.  Llttla  la  fcaoim  above  tiM  prlaary 
raclplanta  of  —tvtcM  for  tha  Rational  Board  fragrtm  at  thla 
ataga  of  tha  analyala. 
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lot  0orprlaingl7,  tbm  ttct**  w«r«  aor*  lik«Iy  to  us*  CA?  «gtBci«s 
•ad  local  govomoat  «g«neleo  mm  ••cvlco  providers  than  ma  tho 
c«t«  for  tlM  Hatloiul  Board  Progrta*  Although  aany  privato 
voluntary  orgaalaatlooo  (othar  than  CAPa)  vara  fundad  hy  tha 
atataa*  All  of  tha  Rational  Board  funda  want  to  prlvata  voluntary 
organlaatlona  (S  to  7  parcant  of  which  want  to  CAPs),  with  a  faw 
axcaptlona • 

Fbr  hoth  tha  Stata  Prograa  and  tha  Rational  Board  Prograa^  aoat  of 
tha  funda  (approKlaataly  two-thlrda)  want  to  food  aa  oppoaad  to 
ahaltar* 

Moat  of  tha  coaplalata  ahout  tha  Stata  Program  and  tha  Vatloaal 
Board  Program  cantarad  around  inallglhla  coat  Itana  and  tha  ahort 
tlaallna  for  tha  program*  Concama-  warn  azpraaaad  about 
llBitatlona  on  tha  aaount  of  funda  that  could  ba  uaad  for 
adninlat ration  and  llnltatlona  on  what  could  ba  conaldarad  aa 
allglbla  operating  axpanaaa*  Many  of  thoaa  latarvlavad  fait  that 
not  anough  tlna  vaa  glvan  to  plan  tha  progran  and  that  not  anough 
conaldaratlon  vaa  glvan  to  what  wara  tha  paak  aaaaona  (a*g*, 
wlntar)  for  daaand  of  food  and  ahaltar  aarvlcaa.  Tha  raqulrad 
audit  alao  craatad  problana  for  nany- 

Racoaaiandatlona ,  sollcltad  fron  thoaa  intarvlavad.  aa  to  how  tha 
prograa  could  ba  laprovad— not  surprisingly— :antarad  on  changaa 
In  tha  aaount  allowad  for  adniniatratlon  and  allowabla  coat 
itaaa.  Tha  tlnalina  for  tha  provlaion  of  aaricas,  it  vaa  fait, 
ahould  ba  nada  longar  and  nora  flaxibla  aa  wall*  Changaa  in  tha 
audit  raqulranant  vara  alao  proposad* 
vli 
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o  Most  of  thoao  intorviovod  folt  potltivoly  «boue  tho  prograa  but 
v«r«  concerned  that  It  vas  only  a  band-aid  reaedy  for  a  anich 
larger  social  problea*  While  there  was  support  for  continued 
efforts  in  providing  eaergency  food  and  shelter  ser/ic«s»  It  %i^a 
felt  that  anich  sore  needed  to  be  done  to  treat  andemlc  poverty* 


vUi 
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nraoDucTioH 

In  Harch  24,  1983  th«  president  signed  Public  L«v  98-8,  referred  eo  «• 
the  "Jobs  Stlanilua  Bill***  The  bill  provided  aonles  for  rebuilding 
Inf restructure  end  restoring  perks,  end  for  coeaunlty  developaent 
efforts*  There  were  slso  provisions  for  eaployaent  end  training  esslstence 
end  Ineressed  heelth  cere  end  educe t Ion  services.  Flnelly,  the  lev 
■ends ted  progress  to  give  eaergency  food  end  shelter  esslstence  for  the 
needy.  Including  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  co— odltles  snd  the 
estsbllshaent  of  en  Eaergency  Food  end  Shelter  Progrea.  The  Eaergency  Food 
end  Shelter  Progrea  continues  to  receive  funding  froa  Congress  even  though 
the  aonles  originally  authorized  have  been  disbursed-  In  Hoveaber  of  1983 
end  again  in  August  of  1984,  Congress  has  appropriated  eddltlonal  funds  to 
this  progrsa.  Whst  had  originally  begun  as  a  teaporery,  eaergency  progrea, 
therefore,  hea  begun  to  teke  on  e  life  ell  of  its  own* 

This  eveluetlon  will  exealne  the  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Progrea, 
froa  Its  beginnings*  It  vlll  look  et  the  chenges  that  have  occurred  es  the 
progrea  hea  aatured*  It  will  Inveetlgate  the  poeslble  lapect  It  haa  had  on 
the  organizations  and  cosmnlty  that  have  received  funding  froa  It,  end  on 
the  persons  who  heve  received  services  beceuse  of  it*  The  views  of 
pertlclpants  end  progrea  operetors  es  to  how  the  progrea  should  be  chengcd 
or  laprovcd  will  alao  be  presented*  The  evaluation  will  aake  uae  of 
progrea  deta,  personal  end  telephone  interviews,  and  responses  to  aalled 
queatlonnalres  In  order  to  get  as  coaplete  e  picture  as  possible* 

An  evaluation  of  the  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Progrea  elso  presents 
e  unique  opportunity  to  Investigate  the  vleblllty  of  a  public /prlvete 
venture  to  provide  aoclal  ser/lces  to  those  In  need*    The  orlglnel 
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Uglslation  Included  $50  ■Ullon  to  b«  dlsburMd  by  th«  states  and  $50 
■illlon  to  b«  disbursed  by  a  Rational  Board  mada  up  of  raprasantatlvas  of 
private  nonprofit  charitable  agencies.  Hot  only  is  it  possible  to  coapare 
the  program  run  by  the  states  to  that  run  by  the  Rational  Board,  but  it  ia 
alao  possible  to  exaadne  the  extent  to  which  the  publicly  run  and  privately 
run  progress  coapleaented  each  other*  Further,  in  looking  at  the  Rational 
Board  Prograa  alone  it  will  be  possible  to  exaaine  hov  ipell  a  publicly 
funded  but  privately  run  program  can  carry  out  the  policy  objectives  of 
Congress • 

this  report  will  be  one  of  three.  It  will  look  at  the  operations  of 
the  program  on  the  national  and  state  levels.  A  second  report  will  focus 
on  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program  at  the  sub-stste  or  local 
level*  The  third  report  will  investigate  the  response  of  private  voluntary 
organisations  to  this  program.  A  final  overview  volume  that  summsrizes  the 
results  from  these  three  studies  is  snticipatcd  as  veil. 

The  first  section  of  this  report  gives  a  brief  background  on  the 
concerns  of  Congress  that  led  to  the  enactment  of  thia  program,  a  abort 
discussion  of  its  legislative  history,  and  a  general  overview  of  the 
program  and  its  operations  from  March  1983  to  the  present.  A  more  in-depth 
view  of  the  Rational  Board  Program  will  come  next,  followed  by  a  section 
giving  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  state  run  portion  of  the 
program*  Ati  stated  esrlier,  this  stage  of  the  snalysis  will  focus  on 
program  operationa  as  they  occurred  on  the  national  and/or  state  levels*  A 
final  section  will  present  conclusions  and  a  discussion  of  the  issues  to  be 
brought  up  at  further  stages  of  the  analysis* 
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3 
I.  BACIBIOnin)  AMD   OVERVIEW 


In  r«c«nt  jscrt  CoBgr«tt  hat  hm*td  r«p€«t«d  coapIclBts  ttom 
r«pr«8«nt«tlv«t  of  ch«rlt«bl«  orfAnlxctloaa  th«t  th«ir  food  kltchoaa  and 
•holtors  ii«r«  flllod  eo  ccpAclty  «nd  th«t  poopI«  In  aood  wtr*  being  tumod 
&wmj»  Prlvcco  volontary  organix«clons  with  long  trodltlont  of  providing 
food  end  aholtor  Mivicen  to  tho  poor  wort  oxporionclng  onprocodontod 
nnabon  of  cllontn  coaing  to  thoir  doors;  aany  aoro  then  thoy  could 
poosibly  sorvo*  Thoy  dtod  tho  dooponing  rocnsnion  and  cutbacks  la 
govamnant  aarvicaa  to  tha  poor  aa  oajor  contributing  faetora*  Bowavar* 
incraaaaa  in  tba  bonalaaa  population  hava  alao  baan  attributed  to  other 
trends*  particularly  tha  deinatltutionaliaation  of  nantal  patlenta  that  haa 
occurred  in  recent  decadea  (^9  wall  aa  tha  tightening  of  eligibility 
criteria  for  inacitutlonalisatlon)  and  tha  ahortaga  of  lov-incoae  houaing 
raaulting  froa  inner  city  "revitaliaation*** 

Of  significant  Intereat  to  neabera  of  Congraas  vere  diaturbing  trends 
that  vara  aeen  by  social  aervice  workers  in  the  conposition  of  the  hungr/ 
and/or  hoMaleas  populations*  This  populstlon  haa  becoae  auch  younger, 
includes  nore  minorities  (particularly  Hispsnics),  includes  nore  woaen  an«l 
children*  and  IncLudes  sore  persons  with  severe  nentsl  disorders*  Further* 
■any  caae  workers  began  pointing  to  the  emergence  of  a  group  designated  aa 


Hfost  of  the  following  discussion  is  drswn  fron  testimony  presented  in 
'^omelessness  in  America,"  haarloga  before  the  House  Subcomaittee  on 
Bousing  and  Community  Development,  December  15,  1982;  and  "Problems  of 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition**,  hearlnga  before  the  House  Subcommittse  on 
Domestic  Ktrketing,  Consumer  Relatione  and  ihatrltion,  February  28  and 
April  30,  U83* 
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the  **iMw  poor**;  persons  snd  faallies  with  no  previous  histories  of  econoalc 
hardship  that  have  been  hit  by  the  worst  econoalc  downturn  since  the  Great 
Depreaaiott*  The  new  poor  have  been  defined  aa  formerly  alddle-claaa 
peraoas  who  have  loat  their  jobs  and  their  hoaea*  have  exhauated  their 
uaeaployaent  inauranee.  and  are  often  unable  to  cope  aa  well  aa  thoae  lAo 
are  "accuatoaed**  to  poverty. 

The  greateat  coaplainta  case  from  the  hard-hit  induatrlal  northern 
atatea,  but  even  thoae  from  the  more  properoua  Sun  Belt  states  complained 
of  Inaufflclent  resources  to  eddress  the  needa  of  tranaienta  that  begam 
pouring  In  looking  for  wcrk«  Those  from  rural  areaa  were  complaining  that 
aa  homaleaaneaa  waa  not  aa  great  a  problem,  the  hunger  that  exlated  in 
theae  areaa  waa  often  overlooked*  Winter  time  was  particularly  problematic 
aa  the  need  for  ahelter  became  greater  for  the  homeleaa*  Further,  even 
those  with  homes  were  hard  hit  at  this  time  ab  scarce  reaourcea  were 
diverted  to  "heating  inatead  of  eating*** 

There  are  no  real  eatlmates  of  the  numbers  of  people  who  represent  the 
'*new  poor***  Eatimatea  of  the  homeleaa  population  in  general  range  from 
250,000  to  2.2  million*  The  numbers  of  those  who  may  be  hungry  or 
undernouriahcd  are  even  more  difficult  to  determine*  However,  Congreaa  was 
impressed  enough  with  the  evidence  presented  by  represents tivea  from 
varioua  private  and  publi:  social  ser/ice  agencies  to  treat  the  problem  of 
homeleasness  and  hunger  as  an  emergency  situation  requiring  emergency 
meaaurea • 


2 

^For  example,  aee  U*S*  Department  of  Houalng  and  Urban  Development, 
''Report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  Homeless  and  Emergency  Shelters**;  and  Mary 
Homba  and  Mitch  Lydea,  Homaleaaneaa  in  America  (Vaahingtcn  D.C:  Community 
for  Creative  Hon-Violence ,  1983)* 
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Th«  first  aeteapt  by  Congress  to  writs  Isglslstlon  providing  for 
ssMrgsncy  food  snd  shsltsr  was  In  tha  Isas  duck  sssslon  of  ths  97th 
Congrsss.  As  psrt  of  s  $5 •A  billion  jobs  pscksgs  In  ths  Hovse  version  of 
ths  continuing  rssolutlon,  wss  s  provision  for  $50  allllon  to  go  tovsrds 
ths  sstsbllshasnt  of  sn  bsrgsncy  Food  snd  Shsltsr  Progrsa*  Howavsr*  ths 
jobs  pscksgs  vsn  dropped  during  s  confsrsncs  with  ths  Ssnsts,  undsr  ths 
thrsst  of  s  posslbls  prssldsatlsl  veto*  Ths  progrsa  was  rslntroducsd  In 
ths  98th  Congrsss.  A  Bouas  vsrslon  of  ths  bill  csllsd  for  tha 
satsbllshasnt  of  s  Hstlonsl  Bosrd  to  dlstrlbuts  $S0  ■Ullon*  Ths  bosrd  wss 
to  consist  of  rsprsssntstlvss  froa  ths  Sslvstlon  Aznj*  ths  Aasrlcsn  ftsd 
Cross*  ths  Hstlonsl  Confsrsncs  of  Csthollc  Chsrltlss,  ths  Council  of  Jswlsh 
Fsdsrstlons,  ths  Hstlonsl  Council  of  Churchss*  snd  ths  Onltsd  Vsy  of 
Aasrlcs*  Ths  Ssnsts  vsrslon  of  ths  bill  hsd  $S0  nllllon  bslng  dlsburssd 
through  ths  ststss*  In  a  Houss/Ssnsts  coaproalss,  $100  allllon  wss 
sllocatsd  for  sn  Easrgsncy  Food  and  Shsltsr  Progrsn;  hslf  of  lAlch  waa  to 
bs  dlaburssd  by  ths  Hstlonsl  Board  (Ths  national  Board  Prograa),  ths  othsr 
hslf  by  ths  ststss  (Ths  Ststs  Progrsn).  Ths  bi:.l  was  signed  by  Prssldsnt 
Besgsn  on  Msrch  24,  1983* 

Ths  Fsdsrsl  Easrgsncy  Managsnent  Agsncy  (FEMA)  wss  dsslgnstsd  ss  ths 
Issd  fsdersl  sgency  with  rssponslbllltlss  to  both  ths  Hatlonal  Board 
Program  snd  ths  Ststs  Progrsn.  It  waa  to  sse  to  It  that  aoney  una 
sllocstsd  CO  ths  ststss  using  ths  Cu— uulty  Ssrvlcss  Block  Grsnt  forwils, 
snd  wss  to  supsrvlse  snd  nonltor  ths  Ststs  Progrsn.  A  FEMA  rsprsssntstlvs 
wss  slso  to  servs  m»   chslr  of  ths  Hstlonsl  Bosrd* 

Ths  Hstlonsl  Bosrd  waa  rsqulrsd  by  ths  Isglslstlon  to  dsslgnats  thoss 
locslltlss  aost  In  nsed  of  esMrgeney  food  snd  shsltsr  snd  to  dstsralns  ssch 
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local Ity't  share  of  th«  $50  allllon*  It  was  to  convaaa  a  Local  Board  in 
each  of  these  areas*  aade  up  of  a  local  govemBent  repreaentatlve  and  local 
representatives  fron  the  save  organisations  sitting  on  the  National 
Board*  In  turn,  theae  Local  Boards  were  to  allocate  their  award  to  direct 
servlee  providers  of  food  and  shelter*  In  the  Stste  Prograa*  each  atate 
waa  elao  reaponslble  for  designating  thoaa  areea  and/or  provldsra  that 
would  receive  funding*  Ihe  legislation  Bandated  that  no  aore  than  2 
percent  of  funds  be  uaed  for  adainistrstlon  of  ths  prograa* 

The  Hatlonal  Board  Prograa  disbursed  its  aonies  so  rspidly  thst  in 
Hoveaber  of  1983  Congress  appropriated  another  $40  aiUion  to  their  prograa 
(but  not  to  the  State  Prograa)*  Public  Law  96-151 »  aigned  on  Hovenber  14» 
1983»  provided  $10  niUion  in  aupplenental  funding  and  Public  Law  98-181» 
signed  on  Moveaber  30,  1983 »  provided  another  $30  nillion*  Iha  expenditure 
of  thia  $40  nillion  will  be  referred  to  aa  Phaae  II  of  the  Energsncy  Food 
and  Shelter  Prograa*  while  the  earlier  eppropriation  will  be  rafarred  toaa 
Phaae  I*  Another  $70  nillion  waa  appropriated  by  Congreas*  again  to  go  to 
the  Sational  Board  in  August  of  1984. 
OYfr/ifw 

This  evaluation  covera  Phaae  I  and  Phaae  II  of  the  Energency  Food  and 
Shelter  Progran  (EFSP)»  or  that  part  enacted  in  the  original  legislstion* 
and  the  supplenental  approprationa  enacted  in  Hovenber  of  1983*  Chert  I-l 
preaenta  a  flow  chart  of  how  the  allocation  deciaiona  were  nade  for  the 
State  Progran  and  the  National  Board  Progran  under  Phaae  I,  and  the 
Hational  Board  Progran  undir  Phaae  II* 

Phase  I*  Under  Phaao  I  FEMA  allocated  $50  nillion  to  the  50  ststes* 
Puerto  &ico»  Aaerican  San>a»  Guaa,  Virgin  Islands »  the  Trust  Territories 
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CHART  I-l 
THE  ALLOCATIOH  DECISIONS— THE  OVERALL  PROGRAM 

Pablle  Law  96-8  (PImm  I) 


$50  ■nilon 


Icgioncl  7EHA  0£fic«t 


Xatloiul  Board 

(Ualtad  V«y-Flscal  Agant) 


Local  Boards 


Dlraet  Sarvica  Provldara 


Public  Uv  98-151  and  98-181      (Phasa  II) 


Congraaa 


$40  Billion 


National  Board 
(Unltad  Way-Flacal  Agenc) 


K 


State  Salactlon  Cooilttaaa 


Dlract  Satvlca  Provldara 
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and  dM  Iter  Una  Islands  oslng  ths  Co— unity  Ssrvlctt  ilocli  Onnl  ttflMUi 
Ths  statss  althar  allocatsd  thslr  fanda  diraetXy  to  provtdart  •!  i%%i  iM 
ahaltar  aarvlcss  in  araaa  lAara  thay  (alt  thara  vaa  tha  irttlttl  M%i%  it 
intaraadiarlaa  vara  daaignatad  by  tha  atatat  to  ttiko  final  tllMillnil 
daeiaiona*  Ihaaa  intaraadUriaa  aay  hava  baon  aiciai  n  ••IMlUt 
Idantifiad  aa  baving  a  n«iad  for  tbaaa  aarvieaa  or  orfanilttiOAf  Ihtl  VtN 
conaidarad  tB  having  tha  capabilitiaa  for  aakiaf  final  diaifionfi  Tlltfft 
waa  eonaldarabla  variation  froa  atata  to  atata  in  hev  illMtlifilf  Vffft 
■ada,  a  aubjact  that  will  ba  daalt  wlch  in  fraacar  datail  in  lOfltM  fffi 
Tha  FEMA  national  offica  and  tha  tan  TDU  rational  off  last  vafO  MffMfUU 
for  aonitoring  and  providing  tachnieal  aaaitCanea  to  Cha  tCieaft 

Tha  Hational  Board  undar  Phaaa  I  davalopad  an  all'MaeiM  ftfWli  Iff 
cheoaing  thoaa  civil  jar  iadietlons  «oat  in  naad  of  aMfgM«f  i«fVUM«' 
Tha  locsl  Unitad  «ay  in  that  jurisdiction  van  givan  ranpMliibiiilf  l#f 
coonranlng  a  Local  Board  in  that  Bfrn*  Tha  Local  Board  via  CbM  9§§f§n§i^U 
for  datarsittiiv  tba  alloe.tioo  of  tha  Kationsl  Board  §if»i4  i— if  thS  4i§0$€ 
aarvice  provldcra  in  tha:^  j«risdiction#  WlMfa  m  lm§i  Vnit44  V#f  ¥§0 
svailabla  in  a  glvaa  j«risdlction,  cIm  local  km0fi€m  %M  ^^Of  «W# 
rcspoosibla  for  comrmmiMg  tka  locsl  Board  #  Is  ssas  f«rsl  tH0M,  tlMffll^ 
or  locsl  guiriiBMT  officials  had  cs  W  sst^glif  s«C  es  ismmm  •  t>^##B#/  Hm 
Unitad  Oay  of  JMrfra  sls>  sarrsd  so  sscrstsfISC  (mi  fU^4i  0pm^  1^  MUT 
■scloMl  Board.  flbon  Lo;si  BssfJs  asds  t^U  ^timsiUm  40^i4im0,  ^^ 
Unitad   Oay   offlcos    £s   AI«3U«drls^    ^fUtHmU^    yfiMM    «$(#   ^im^^^  m4   m>m 


%iarfi  jarfaJJiria—  mm  4§fimw4  mf  M  44$4^  o^^  0  ^fpifC^5A00  i4 
SO,iM  sr  ssw^  «M  tmmtim  ww§mrn0m  «€  Hsm^  m4  ^^  lntf^WM  «r 
iiiaarlas  agsk  cfctes  rV>  fslMP  m^. 
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Ch««  dlrcccly  Co  eb«  providers*  Th«  Local  Boards,  cbarafora*  navar 
accuallj  racaivad  any  funds  unlass  ehay  choaa  Co  usa  soaa  for 
adalnistraelva  coses* 

Phasa  II*  Undar  Phasa  II  only  cha  National  Board  racaivad  an 
appropriation  froB  Congrass*  As  pravloosly,  an  allocation  foraula  was  nsad 
to  dataralna  allglbla  Jurisdictions,  whara  boards  vara  convanad  and  final 
allocation  dadslons  aada* 

Hovavar,  Tha  Rational  Board  also  daddad  to  allocata  a  ■IniwMi  of 
$100,000  to  aacb  stata  In  llau  of  tba  Stata  Prograa*^  Tbosa  stataa  wltb  no 
qualifying  districts  or  tbosa  for  whlcb  tb«lr  total  award— ^an  aggragatad 
acroas  qualifying  districts— vas  lass  tban  $100,000  vara  glvan  grants  to 
bring  tbalr  total  award  to  tbls  flgura*  A  stata  salactlon  coanlttaa  was 
convanad  In  tbaaa  statas  (15  In  all)  to  aaka  daclslons  about  tba  allocation 
of  tbaaa  funds*  Host  of  tbasa  Stata  Salactlon  Coaalttaas  wars  aada  up  of 
raprasantatlvas  froB  tba  saaa  organisations  as  on  tba  National  Board  plus 
tba  govamor  or  bis  raprasantatlva*  Most  of  tba«  daslgnatad  tbosa 
Jurisdictions  In  naad,  whara  Local  Boards  wara  convanad  and  whara  tba  final 
allocation  daclslons  wara  nada*  In  a  coup la  of  tha  vary  saall  statas,  tba 
salactlon  coanlttaa  bacaaa  tha  Local  Board  and  chosa  tha  dlract  sarvlca 
provldars  to  racalva  funds  In  thalr  stata*  So  In  splta  of  tha  fact  that 
only  tha  National  Board  vas  funded  In  Phasa  II,  thara  vara  still  two 
"tracks"  In  tha  allocation  daclslon-aaklng  process* 


Sjndar  Phase  I,  tha  Coonunlty  Services  Block  Grant  foraula  used  for 
the  stata  prograa  provided  a  alnlnua  allocation  of  $125,000  to  each 
stata*  Tha  National  Board  took  80  percent  of  this  aaount  (since  the 
Sttppleaantal  appropriation  w%»  80  percent  of  tba  original)  and  detenlned 
that  each  state  should  receive  tba  $100,000  BlnlMOi* 
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Thg  Tl— lln«»  As  scaccd  MrlUr,  ch«  reason  vhj  ths  Natlofial  loaH 
racalvad  tha  supplaaancal  approprlsclon  in  Novaabar  was  bae.iusa  thalr  f Irtl 
approprlaelon  was  dlsbursad  auch  nora  rapidly  Chan  tha:  o(  tha  llita 
Progrsa.  Tabia  I-l  prasants  a  tlaallna  of  tha  aajor  avanta  that  OMurrtd 
tindar  Phasa  I  and  Phasa  II.  Whan  tha  Rational  Board  was  still  Bakiag  fisil 
dacisions  on  tha  appropriate  allocation  foraula,  FZHA  had  alraady  tant  out 
lattars  of  cradit  to  tha  statas.  Hovavar,  by  July  vhan  tha  National  loiffd 
had  alraady  disbursad  naarly  $45  nillion  in  chocks,  tha  atatoi  had  only 
diatribotad  35  parcant  of  tha  total  stata  allocation  to  losalitiSi  and 
providars.  By  tha  and  of  Saptaiibar  whan  tha  National  Board  had  diibuffitd 
all  of  ita  $50  million  as  wall  —  raallocating  intaraat  iacoM  Md  ratufflcd 
fands,  tha  stataa  had  only  paid  out  54  parcant  of  Cha  Cotsl  illOMtiM*  If 
tha  tiaa  the  aopplaaantal  appropriation  had  boon  anacCad*  30  p«r«snc  §t 
atata  aonias  had  yat  to  ba  dUbnraad*  Originally  both  fDIA  Md  cUt 
National  Board  had  ra^irad  that  all  fwida  hii  spaaC  by  SapcatflMY  30«  fa 
aarly  July  this  was  changed  to  "ehligacad*'  by  Saptatfbar  30  sad  apaac  ty 
March  31,^  than  giving  the  acataa  soaa  laawsy  (m  wall  §§  $i^rtm$  •&m 
flexibility  to  choae  provldara  who  van  tad  to  aaa  thair  faada  fof  eta  mUttM 
aontha).  The  reaaoaa  trtty  the  acaeea  were  laaa  abla  to  aoira  m  tmt  m  tha 
National  Board  Kt%  eoaplex  and  will  ba  diacaaaad  ia  daealX  la  aaadMr 
aection.  Bat  siaply  acacad,  tha  lacioaal  ^oM^^^m  a  aoagdvarwaacal 
agency— aaa  leaa  eocuabarad  by  b«raaa«racic  mlaa  aad  ra^fraMaca. 


^Thia  cfaaaga  aaa  pobliaHad  la  tha  Jbly  I,  19n  tmUtA  tagiaear  Uft 
bath  tha  State  rtogrwm  aad  tha  ■aefOMl  iaartf  Progrsia'  tlm  wunm  warn 
raqairad  ta  hava  chair  aadie  oa^laead  by  Hbroli  tl,  haaavaTr  •»  *•  ■■•«? 
caaea  ra^Haad  cha  maamf  ba  apaac  baloM  ehaa. 
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Tabl«  Z-1  <lao  ahoiM  tb«  Hatlenal  Board  Frograa  mvIbs  vtry  ^lekly  to 
dlaborao  Fhaao  II  funds  <•  voll* 

ClvoB  this  ovorvlow  of  tho  IFSPt  It  la  aow  posalUa  to  look  at  tha 
Hatlonal  Board  Frograa  and  tha  Stata  Prograa  la  graatar  datall*  la  tha 
followiag  aaetloa  la  a  dlaeuaaloa  of  tha  oparatlona  of  tha  Hatlonal  Board 
Frograa  on  tha  national  laval.  Thla  will  ha  follovad  by  an  aaalyala  of  tha 
oparatlona  of  tha  Stata  Prograa  on  tha  nationals  raglonal,  and  atata 
lavala* 
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13 
II.   TSE  NATIOKAL  BOARD  PROCRAK 

In  this  ••cclon  th«  Nacloaal  Board  Program  la  daacrlbad.  Thla  aactlon 
la  baaad  la  part  on  Information  provided  by  th«  United  Way  on  tha  program. 
Including  mlnutas  of  tha  National  Board  maatlnga*  Extanalva  paraonal 
Intarvlawa  with  Board  mambara  and  ataff  to  thla  program  vara  alao 
conducted*  tha  contanta  of  which  ara  Integrated  Into  thla  dlscuaslon* 
The  Declalon-maklna  Proceaa 

Early  In  March  of  1983,  repreaentatlvea  of  the  nonprofit  organlsstlona 
named  In  the  pending  leglalatlon  met.  They  decided  on  vho  would  aerve  on 
the  National  Board  when  the  bill  waa  paaaed  and  algnad*  and  agreed  that  the 
United  Way  waa  the  moat  capable  of  aer/lng  as  fiscal  agent.  When  FEMA 
convened  the  flrat  formal  meeting  of  the  National  Board  on  March  30,  1983, 
the  nonprofit  repreaentatlvea  were  already  prepared  with  a  Hat  of 
concema:  (1)  that  the  funda  be  dlatrlbuted  to  areaa  of  high  need  aa 
quickly  m»  poaslble,  (2)  that  there  be  accountability  both  nationally  and 
locally,  and  (3)  that  flexibility  ahould  be  given  to  provldera  with 
demonatrated  capabllltlea. 

Dennla  Kwlatkowskl,  Chief  of  the  Individual  Assistance  Division  of 
FEMA,  was  that  agency's  representative  on  the  board.  As  provided  In  the 
legislation,  he  serves  as  chair*  Those  designated  repreaentatlvea  from  the 
other  agencies  were:  Brother  Joseph  Berg  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charltlea,  Eoso  Blghlnattl  of  the  American  Red  Croaa,  Dr.  Lisle 
Carter  of  the  United  Way  of  America,  James  Hamilton  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churchea,  Lt.  Col.  Erneat  Miller  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  Hark 
Tallaman  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations.  Mary  Cooper  repreaented 
Jamea  Hamilton  throughout  Phaae  I  of  the  program  and  waa  named  the  offlclel 
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r«pr«a«at«tlv«  of  th«  Hatlooal  Cottncll  of  Churehas  for  Pli«ao  XZ* 
DoalgiMCod  ••  staff  to  tho  national  Board  and  participating  In  aoat  of  eha 
board  aaatlnga  warn  Karan  Kaafar  of  FEHA  and  lobart  B«tggan  of  eha  Onlcad 
Hay  of  Aaarlca,  wlio  alao  aarvad  aa  aacratarlat  and  laod  ataff  pa^aon  for 
tha  board.  Wllllan  (Ika)  Flalda  rapUcad  Bob  Baggan  aa  eha  Unltad  Way 
ataff  paraon  for  Fhaaa  II* 

Board  daclalona  vara  aada  by  conaanaoa.  Each  of  tha  aavan  board 
■anbara— Evlatko«Mkl  and  tha  othar  aiz  nonprofit  rapraaantatlvat— had  oaa 
vota*  If  a  board  Maabar  could  not  attand  a  aaatlng  «diara  an  iaportast 
daclalon  waa  balng  nada*  ha  or  aha  would  ba  callad  for  hla  or  har  vota* 

Tha  Hatlonal  Board  nada  najor  policy  daclalona  for  tha  latlonal  Board 
Prograa  whlla  allowing  Local  Boarda  aa  auch  dlacratlon  aa  peaalbla  la 
running  tha  prograa  on  tha  local  laval*  Thay  davalopad  and  approvad  tha 
Enarganey  Food  and  Shaltar  national  Board  Plan,  which  fontalnad  guldallaai 
and  raportlng  raqulraaanta  that  the  Local  Boarda  war  a  to  follow*  Tha 
gnldallnaa  wara  fairly  broad  but  indudad  a  llat  of  aliglbla  and  inaliglbla 
coat  itaaa*  Thraa  raporta  wara  alao  raqulrad*  Tha  national  Board  alao 
dataralnad  what  allocation  foraula  waa  to  ba  uaod  to  dlatrlbuta  funda* 
Finally,  thay  heard  and  votad  on  varloua  appaala  and  ra^uaata  for  waivara 
on  cartala  -aqulraaanta  that  wara  brought  to  than  oaca  tha  prograa  waa 
ondarmy.  Pnrthar,  aavaral  of  tha  board  nanbara  Mt  with  ■■■btra  of 
Congraaa  froa  tiaa  to  tlaa  to  dlacuaa  tha  prograaa  of  eha  prograa* 

Bobart  Baggan  waa  glvan  authority  to  aaka  day-to-day  daalaiaM  it  Chay 
caM  up  at  tha  Dnitad  flay*  la  approvad  Local  Board  diaerlbuciaa  plana, 
paaaad  down  Hatlonal  Board  polUy  daclalona  to  tha  aany  lacal  bairdi  &U 
dlract  aarvlca  provldara  calling  U  to  tha  Onltad  Vay  far  guUiMa,  aM 
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■up«rvls«d  ch«  audit  of  ch«  prograa*  Ik«  Fields,  who  cook  over  ch«s« 
r«spoasibiliei«s  from  Baggan,  has  also  baan  responsibla  for  cartifjing  that 
thosa  organisations  that  had  raeaived  funding  in  tha  first  phasa  had 
satisfactorily  complated  their  paperwork— a  necessary  qualification  for 
receiving  funds  under  Phase  II*  Karen  Kaefer,  the  FEMA  staff  parson* 
worked  closely  with  United  Way  staff  and  was  also  involved  in  trying  to 
help  Local  Boards  coordinate  their  activities  with  State  Program  designatad 
agencies  and  with  surplus  food  conmodities  program  coordinators*  She  also 
responded  to  many  of  the  calls  coming  into  tha  FEMA  offices  for  information 
or  guidance  on  the  program*  Answering  calls  with  respect  to  the  EF8P 
became  a  major  task  for  United  Way  of  America  and  FEMA  staff*  Tan  United 
Way  staff  were  assigned  to  a  "telephone  tree"  receiving  as  many  —  40  calls 
per  day  per  person*  Kaefer  estimated  answering  as  many  as  70  calls  per  day 
coming  into  the  FEMA  offices*  As  would  be  expected,  the  volume  of  calls 
was  particularly  large  when  the  program  was  in  its  beginning  stages* 

The  National  Board  also  solicited  input  from  other  private  voluntary 
organizations— not  named  on  the  board— and  from  public  interest  groups,  for 
their  suggestions  regarding  the  operations  of  the  National  Board  Program* 
A  meeting  was  called  by  the  National  Baord  on  April  8,  1983 — a  few  weeks 
after  receiving  their  initial  appropriation — to  share  information  and 
receive  comments  from  representatives  of  these  organizations*  Another 
meeting  was  called  on  December  S,  1983 — following  the  second 
appropriation— again  to  provide  information  and  to  encourage  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  program  should  be  modified  or  changed*  Issues  discussed  in 
these  meetings  included:  probleme  in  finding  an  adequate  data  source  in 
order  to  meke  allocation  decisions,  the  content  of  the  National  Board  Plan, 
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<dv«rclslag  th«  program  ao  thac  sll  prlvat*  voluacary  organliatloM  vlii 
have  a  chaaea  of  funding,  and  tha  approprlata  paraon  on  tha  local  laval  who 
ahottid  ba  Inforvad  of  tha  KFSP« 

In  IntarvlawB  with  board  aanbara  thay  vara  unanlaona  In  thair  faalUg 
that  tha  dadalon-iMklng  procaaa  want  aaoothly  and  that  Board  aaBbart  got 
along  wall.  Tha  aajor  aourca  of  conflict  aaong  board  aaabart  ravolvad 
around  allowable  adalnlatratlva  coata  and  allglbla  operating  coiC  ictat  in 
tha  national  Board  guldellnaa*  Tha  aaJor  aourca  of  fruatratloa  for  tha 
board  waa  tha  lack  of  adequate  data  on  which  to  baaa  thalr  ellocitlon 
daclalona.  Both  of  theae  laauaa  will  ba  dlacuaaad  In  greater  depth 
ahortly* 

The  board  waa  unanlaoua  In  thalr  pralaa  of  the  United  Hey  In  Ita  jtfb 
•m   flacal  agent.   lobert  Beggan  waa  particularly  alnglad  out  for  doing  a 
wonderful  Job  of  getting  the  prograa  off  tha  ground* 
Tha  A;^9catloi|  Pyycaaa 

In  Baking  Ita  allocation  daclalona  tha  latlonal  Board  railed  an 
onaaployBant  data  provided  by  tha  Bureau  of  Labor  8tatlaClc«  (Bii)*  They 
Inveatlgatad  a  dozen  other  poaalble  aourcea  of  data^  tnch  ei  poverty 
Indlcea  and  hoaaleaanaaa  aatlaetea,  but  only  tha  BLS  uneaployBent  data  va# 
found  to  be  current,  reliable,  and  conalitent  aeroaa  jttrla41etlona« 

In  Intarvlewa  with  Board  neobere,  aoat  aspreaaed  dlaaatUfaetlon  with 
theae  data  aid  aynpathlsed  with  the  crltlclMW  of  othera  that  onaaployMMt 
la  not  neceaaarlly  a  good  proxy  for  the  extent  of  needt  Mch  an  hwager  tt 
hoaaleaaaaaa  In  an  mt—.  They  felt,  however,  that  they  hed  no  other  eholea 
but  to  oae  theae  data*  It  wee  alae  pointed  oet  that  thla  wsae  an  aBargeney 
program  eetabllahe^  by  CoagreM  to  eddreee  Che  prebleM  creaCBd  by  Che 
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r«c«ssioa  and  noc  a  prograa  Co  address  endealc  poverty.  Therefore, 
uBMiployBent  daca  were  adequate  to  deal  with  these  nore  limited  aias* 

In  Baking  their  allocation  decision,  the  board  wanted  to  get  funds  to 
those  areas  in  which  there  were  large  nuabers  of  uneaployed  persona, 
without  penalising  rural  areas  where  nunbers  were  saall  but  uneaploymeat 
rates  aay  be  high*  They  chose  two  bounds  to  deteralne  qualifying 
jursidlctions:  (1)  Jurisdictions  with  18,000  or  aore  uneaployed  and  with 
an  uneaployaent  rate  of  7.8  percent  or  aore,  and  (2)  Jurisdictions  with  100 
to  17,999  uneaployed  and  an  uneaployaent  rate  of  13  percent  or  aore* 
(Table  II-l  presents  the  allocation  and  reallocation  decisions  of  the  board 
for  Phases  I  and  11 •) 

▲s  there  was  soae  concern  that  those  Jurisdictions  that  fell  batween 
these  two  bounds— those  with  uneaployaent  races  between  7*8  percenc  and  13 
percenc — aey  have  special  needs,  the  United  Way  conducted  a  survey  of  these 
Jurisdictions,  S17  in  all*  Froa  chia  survey  six  Jurisdictions  were 
identified  as  having  special  needs  Justifying  an  award  in  spite  of  their 
not  qualifying  according  to  the  basic  foraula*  The  board  also  included 
''balance  of  county"  Jurisdictions  thet  had  not  qualified,  if  the  city  for 
that  county  did,  and  visa  versa*  The  allocation  decision  was  finalized  in 
early  Hay  of  1983*  The  actual  size  of  each  award  was  based  on  the  numbers 
of  uneaployed  in  a  qualifying  district* 

However,  after  the  diaburseaent  of  funds  was  under  way,  th'*  National 
Board  becaae  concerned  that  there  were  soae  cases  where  the  city  and  the 
county  were  unqualified  for  funding  when  taken  alone,  but  did  qualify  when 


^Quesclcnnalres  were  sent  out  to  locsl  United  Way  offices  in  these 
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aggregated*  Savan  such  clcj/councy  areas  were  Identified*  So  In  June  when 
the  National  Board  was  considering  reallocating  accrued  interest  incoae,  it 
was  decided  to  award  these  iKmies  to  the  seven  areas  in  question*  A  later 
reallocation— including  sore  accn  ed  interest  and  returned  awards— vas  also 
■ade  to  these  areas*  In  all,  $974,461  vas  reallocated* 

In  Phase  II  a  siallar  allocation  Comula  vas  used*  The  bounds  were: 
(1)  jurisdictions  with  18,000  or  sore  uneaployed  and  wlta  a  8*1  percent 
unesployoMnt  rate,  and  (2)  Jurisdictions  with  1,000  to  17,999  uneaplojed 
and  a  13  percent  uneaployoMnt  rate*  Balance  of  county  data  vas  included 
from  the  beginning  so  there  was  no  need  to  add  it  in  as  had  been  the  caae 
in  Phase  I*  In  reallocating  interest  income  and  returned  awards — $645,000 
in  all— three  criteria  were  used:  (1)  only  previously  qualifying 
jurisdictions  were  funded,  (2)  urban  and  rural  areas  were  to  receive  funds 
according  to  a  78:22  ratio,  as  was  found  for  the  original  Phase  II 
allocation,  and  (3)  those  with  the  highest  unenployment  rates— between  40*7 
percent  and  16  percent— were  to  receive  these  monies* 

Table  II->2  presents  the  distribution  of  the  allocationa  made  by  the 
National  Board  Program  among  census  regions*  Allocations  for  Phase  I  and 
Phase  II  are  presented,  as  are  those  for  the  State  Program  for^ purposes  of 
comparison*  The  National  Board  formula  pra/ided  a  much  greater^Nallocation 
for  the  East  North  Central  and  the  Pacific  Regions  than  is  found  with  the 
State  Program  formula*  It  funded  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Vest^^uth 
Central  considerably  less  than  the  State  Program*  In  Phase  II  of  ^^e 
National  Board  Program,  however,  considerably  more  funding  went  to  the  Weet 
South  Central  than  vas  the  case  under  Phase  I*  Since  the  Phase  I 
allocation  was  based  on  unemployment  data  for  1982  aoc  the  Phase  II 
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allocation  was  based  on  unemployaent  data  covering  the  period  froa  October 
1982  to  Septeaber  1983.  this  difference  probably  reflects  a  shift  In  the 
locus  of  the  recession*  Hovever,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  the  East  North 
Central,  and  the  Pacific  regions  dearly  were  ths  nost  seriously  affected 
areas,  given  ths  bias  of  th«  distribution  towards  these  areas  for  both 
phases  of  the  National  Board  Prograa* 
App«y3r«i  W»lv«yt  *nd  Difputes 

After  the  allocations  liere  aade,  the  Hacional  Board  recsived  a  spats 
of  complaints  concerning  thsir  final  allocations  (particularly  aftsr 
Phase  I),  with  respect  to  thsir  guidslinss  for  spsading  the  allocations, 
snd  regsrding  decisions  aade  on  the  local  leval*  Table  11-3  pressats  those 
sctlons  that  were  voted  on  by  the  board*  They  do  not  represent  all  the 
cofflplaints  received,  only  those  that  vers  fcraslly  heard*  Many  of  the 
probleaa  that  case  in  were  handled  informally  by  United  Way  staff* 

The  board  received  a  large  nuaber  of  appeals  for  funding  froa 
nonqualifying  jurisdictions  or  appeals  for  further  fundings  by  those 
already  funded*  The  board  generally  stood  fira  with  respect  to  its 
allocation  foraula,  only  aaking  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  seven  sreas 
that  received  funds  in  the  Phase  I  reallocations*  In  interviews  with 
aeabers  of  the  board,  it  was  stated  that  by  sticking  to  this  foraula  they 
were  not  vulnerable  to  any  atteapts  to  aake  thea  show  favoritlsa  to  a 
particular  area* 

The  board  also  heard  several  disputes  regsrding  charges  of  unfairness 
in  the  distribution  of  funds  by  a  Local  Board  or  by  a  direct  service 
provider*  The  policy  of  the  Nstional  Board  in  these  cases  was  to  require 
the  Locsl  Board  to  set  up  an  appeals  process  and  settle  these  disputes 
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Source:  Miautas  of  Hatiooal  Board  Naatiaga. 
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rafurbiahaaaty  aadical  praacriptiona,  aad  aspaatioa  of  liaitad 
raot/aortgaga  aaaiataaca. 
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th«aa«lve8«  In  only  a  f«v  of  th«s«  cases  did  an  Invest Igatlon  by  a 
govenHMst  Inspector  General  becoae  necessary*  The  national  Board  plan  for 
Phase  II  required  that  each  Local  Board  establish  an  appeals  process* 

Host  of  the  waiver  requests  concerned  Ineligible  cost  Iteas  that  were 
a  pert  of  the  national  Board  Plan*  A  listing  of  eligible  and  Ineligible 
cost  Iteas  can  be  found  In  the  Insert  on  the  following  page* 

In  Interviews  conducted  with  aenbers  of  the  board,  there  was  a 
consensus  that  the  decisions  aade  over  these  waiver  request  Iteas  were 
often  quite  agonising*  However,  board  aeiibers  were  generally  Ir  agreeaent 
about  two  thlnga*  Plrat,  they  felt  that  they  could  not  allow  expendlturea 
that  did  not  directly  pertain  to  the  provisions  of  food  or  shelter,  ss 
required  In  the  legislation*  Second,  they  agreed  that  these  expenditures 
that  Bade  it  difficult  to  provide  the  greatest  aaount  of  services  to  the 
greatest  nuaber  of  people  should  be  Halted  ss  well* 

Requests  to  use  funds  for  paying  clients'  utility  bills,  to  provide 
aore  than  one  aonth's  rent  or  aortage  assistance,  to  undertake  aajor 
shelter  rehabilitation,  or  to  purchase  oajor  capital  equlpaent  were 
Included  In  the  latter  category*  Energy  assistance  and  shelter 
rehabilitation,  particularly,  were  ceraed  a  '*bottoaless  pit"  by  aany  board 
aeabers*  These  klnda  of  expenditures,  they  felt,  could  easily  soak  up  all 
available  funds,  severly  Halting  the  nuaber  of  persons  who  also  could 
benefit  froa  this  prograa*  Ualng  funds  to  pay  for  aedlcatlons,  tsxes,  or 
relocation  asslatance  were  considered  to  be  In  the  foraer  category — as 
being  not  atrlctly  food  or  shelter  assistance*  They  refused  requests  to 
use  funds  for  security  deposits  because  a  client  cen  recoup  theae  aonles 
after  leaving  a  rental  unit* 
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BLIGIBLB  AMD  INELIGIBLE  COST  ITEMS 
EMBICEMCY  FOOD  AMD  SHELTER  PSOGRAN* 


Eligiblt  pcopm ooats  includt,  but  aranoc  limcad  to: 

«•    puRfaiM  of  £aod  md/ac  txatxatM'inn  aymt  for  mm  fMdioi} 


b.    nil  (111  of  mppli—  inrirtinral   to  tmSa%  {••%•$  utKwiltf  potty  pcM,  bUndtn,  «d 
otfav  Mill  oqirii—»  cottiqk  ItM  dm  $300)} 


c    lirim  of  cipital  wfiiiii-  (!•••,  ow  $300  in  cott)  Mcociatod  with  mm  ftodiat^  or 
AllfiKS  (••g.ff  StOVM,  finwriy  MM,  «tc.)| 

d.    divKt   M^MM    MMciifrl  with  mm   ihtltir   (o.g.,    ranCf   cot«,   bUnlnta   md  other 
•uppliM,  eontnetid  MrvioM  for  clMfffngi  pMt  oaotxoli  otc.); 

••    mmcfftcf  lo4gim  or  tfatltv  eoftt  (••g.f  hotol  or  aotol  BynM,  obIj  if  the  local 
neipint  cctMiMti«n  pcovidM  marpacf  tfatltir  by  ueiqg  a  vouchtr  fyttM)} 


f.  oaor^floly,  liaitad,  mmc^ftcf  rant  or  ■nrrgfi  Maittam  (un  ■uuth  wBimmH  to  woid 
sMidiits  cvictioB  itea  no  othtr  vmoutom  or  Maiifwt  «xi«t«}  md 

g.  sepaivi  or  iiiuMrinii  to  ahtltcn,  not  to  ctMod  $300  p«r  ihtltflr  providing  that  aoch 
npaiza/iMowtioM  mm  nacmgy  to  w^m  tha  ifaaltar  aafa,  aacurt,  and  aaoitary.  ^>« 
intanc  ia  to  allov  for  only  aiaor  sepaiza  or  altatationa. 

EUgibla  ateiniatration  eoata  (liaatad  to  om  paroant  of  total  funds  raoaivad)  includa,  but 
avB  not  limtad  to: 


b«    printing  md  irfulucrinn  ooau  (to  adv«rtiac/pi^lici»  progrM  mailability);  md 

c.    uwiiiiMl    ByaniM    Maori arart   with   aayandart    MrvicM    (a.g.,    utilitiM,    inauraaoe, 
a). 


Inaligibla  CMta  includa,  but  art  not  liaitad  to: 

a.  wihaiiiiaa  for  taoc  or  nnrrg/^y  (oBotpt  m  notad  in  f  abova),  nntal  tacurlty  dtpotita, 
dtpotitt  or  fjMia"!  for  indivickMl't  utilitiM,  captirt  to  indivickMl  hoMt  or 
apaciaanta,  carii  pajMifi  (oBotpt  for  cttxaM  tMKgtnciM),  and  eaal  pcopatty  and 
aipii|Mitf  piiiThaitt  (e.g.,  lad,  hnildingt  vthiclaa,  or  Mjor  aquipaaot  dafinad  m  $300  or 
aoM  in  coat);  md 

b.  IttKfftrf  a^nitfratlM  cotu  (a«g.,  pcocutaMOt  atrvicaa,  co^uiicatioM,  ti|iii|—*/ 
tiBitl,    laiaital     or    ptofitaaioMl    tarrioM    (aalariM,    ovtctiat,    firinft    baoafitt), 

d  ptycoll  prtpaEationa 


*  Takaa  froa  tba  National  Board  Plan  for  Phaaa  II. 
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The  board  vas  generally  nore  flexible  with  reapecc  to  the  other  waiver 
requeat  Itens  liated  in  Table  II-3*  They  approved  aoat  requeate  for  the 
purchase  of  auppliea  as  long  as  they  directly  pertained  to  the  proviaion  of 
food  and  shelter  aervices*  They  were  willing  to  waive  deadlines  when  there 
were  litigating  circiaatances ,  and  they  allowed  the  use  of  Rational  Board 
funda  by  public  agencies  when  there  were  no  private  service  providers  in  a 
Jurisdiction. 

In  those  cases  where  waiver  requeata  were  denied,  the  board  etrongly 
encouraged  providers  to  ''leverage'*  their  funds  fro«  other  sources*  In 
other  words,  if  the  providers  required  capital  equipaent  they  ahould  divert 
their  National  Board  Program  funda  to  food  and  shelter,  using  their  aonies 
fro«  other  sources  to  buy  the  equipaent*  Or  they  could  use  National  Board 
funda  to  lease  capital  equipnent  on  a  lease/purchase  agreeaent  and  use 
other  funda  to  pay  off-  on  what  remained  to  purchaae  the  item.  Where  the 
flrat  month's  rent  and  a  aecurlty  deposit  were  required  to  secure  someone  a 
home  or  apartment,  the  board  encouraged  the  use  of  National  Board  funds  to 
pay  the  flrat  month'a  rent  and  the  uae  of  funda  from  other  aources  to  pay 
for  the  depoalt.  Where  there  were  utility  bllla  to  be  paid,  the  board 
encouraged  persona  to  Inveatlgate  low-income  energy  asalstance  programa 
that  nay  be  available. 
Adminlatratlon  and  Admlniatratlve  Coats 

The  Icglalatlon  for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program  allowed  no 
more  than  2  percent  of  the  appropriation  to  be  used  for  adminiatrative 
coata.  Under  Phaae  I  the  United  Way  of  America  waived  adminiatrative  costa 
and  the  National  Board  encouraged  the  direct  service  providers  co  do  the 
same.   In  all,  $483,000  waa  charged  to  the  program  in  adminiatrative  coat  a 
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providers  could  not  Cimctlon  on  th«  one  percent  .ellowed  end  wee  concerned 
thet  the  progrea  not  be  turned  into  one  overburdened  by  edainle  tret  loo* 
Denote  Kwletkovskl  felt  thet  ee  this  wee  en  eaergency  progrea  repreeenting 
e  public/prlvete  pertnerehlp,  providing  e  greeter  ehere  for  edaiaietretive 
coete  aoold  go  egeinet  the  beeic  concept  of  the  progrea. 

Of  the  others  interviewed*  Mery  Cooper  end  Brother  Berg  vere  elso 
concerned  thet  edainistretive  costs  aight  not  be  high  enough  for  the  locel 
level  but  did  not  epeculete  on  hov  high  they  should  be*  Lisle  Certer 
soggeeted  3  percent*  Keren  Eeefer  felt  thet  the  current  eaouat  aey  be 
sufficient  for  en  ongoing  progrea,  but  in  thoee  ereee  where  it  wee 
neceeeery  to  initiete  progreas,  it  aoet  certeinly  ves  not* 

The  issues  of  elloweble  edainistretive  costs  end  its  cooaterperc, 
elloveble  opereting  costs,  vere  the  aejor  source  of  dlsegreeaent  eaong  aea- 
bers  of  the  boerd*  They  vere  the  focue  of  crlticisa  by  aeny  providers,  es 
veil*  Thoee  privete  vol^untery  orgenlsetions  providing  shelter,  in  pertlcu- 
ler,  felt  thet  their  utility  costs  elone  exceeded  the  one  percent  elloved* 
They  ergued  thet  either  edainistretive  costs  be  increesed  or  utilities  end 
releted  personnel  costs  be  elloved  es  eligible  opereting  expenses* 

Heabere  of  the  Metlonel  Boerd  ebeorbed  certain  edainistretive  coete  In 
their  own  offices,  es  veil.  Many  of  thea  spent  coneldereble  tlae  vlth 
telephone  cells  end  correspondence  to  their  conetltuent  groups*  Thie  vee 
lees  true  of  the  Selvetlon  Aray  end  Red  Cross,  thet  hed  reglonel  end  field 
offlclee  through  which  Inforaetion  could  flov*  None  of  the  Metlonel  Boerd 
aeabcre — except  the  United  Wey  of  Aaerlce'— hed  any  cetiaetee  of  vhet  vee 


'The  United  Vey  of  Aaerlce  has  aleo  coaaiseioned  en  internel 

eveluetlon  to  look  at  the  lapect  of  the  EFSP  on  their  egency,  focueing  on 

the  direct  end  Indirect  coete  of  the  progrea.  At  this  writing,  the  results 
ere  not  es  yet  avalleble* 
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sp€at  in  teras  of  staff  aad  nonstaff  costs  but  all  felt  that  vhatavar  thm 
cost,  it  was  vail  vorth  tha  affort.  Host  also  fait  that  Phasa  II  vas  Bueh 
lass  hactlc  nhan  Phasa  I  with  wach  lass  daaand  on  thalr  tiaa  and  rasoorcas 
now  that  tha  program  is  In  placa. 

Finally*  FEKJL  absorbed  considarabla  costs*  Hor  vara  tbaj  allowed  any 
funds  by  tha  legislation  to  coapensate  for  activities  undertaken  for  either 
the  State  Program  or  the  National  Board  Prograa.  As  well  as  the  tiae  spent 
by  Karen  Kaefer  and  Dennis  Kiwiatkowski,  FEKJL  absorbed  a  large  portion  of 
the  sailing  costs  of  the  National  Board  Prograa*  FEMA  also  absorbed  coata 
for  the  State  Prograa,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section*  Kaefer 
and  Rviatkowski  claiaed  thet  their  other  FEMA  disaater  work  suffered 
greatly  because  of  the  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Prograa*  Ewiatkowski 
claiaed  that  in  order  to  participate  aore  fully  in  the  National  Board 
Prograa,  FEMA  would  require  8  to  13  aore  staff  years*  This  would  not  only 
include  the  activities  undertaken  by  FEMA  staff  in  the  past,  but  also 
activities  related  to  the  greater  accountability  that  would  be  required  and 

the  aore  thorough  prograa  developaent  that  would  be  needed  if  the  National 

g 
Board  Prograa  continues  to  be  reauthorized* 

Services  Provided 

Great  detail  on  the  services  provided  by  this  prograa  cannot  be 

presented  at  this  level  of  the  analysis*   However,  the  United  tfay  has 

compiled  soae  aggregate  statistics*   According  to  their  data,  $*66  per 

capita  was  spent  on  aeals  and  $2*4A  per  capita  was  spent  on  lodging  during 


^Eight  new  positions  at  FEMA  with  responsibilities  to  the  Eaergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Prograa  were  approved  by  the  full  Appropriations  Coaaittee 
on  March  6,  L984* 
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Ph«s«  I  of  the  progran.  For  Phas*  II  tb«  MtiaetM  ar«  $*76  «ad  $2*32, 
rasp€ctlvely«  The  parccntag*  of  total  dollars  apcat  oa  aeala  vaa  67. I 
parcant  la  Phaaa  I  and  64.2  parcanc  la  Phaaa  II  •  Tha  parcaataga  of  total 
dollars  spant  for  shaltar  vara  32«9  parcant  and  35*8  parcant* 
raspactlvalj.  In  all,  this  translatad  to  51  ■illion  aaals  and  6*8  ■illloa 
alghts  of  shaltar  provldad  In  Phaaa  I,  and  33*8  nlllion  aaals  and  6*2 
■illion  nights  of  shaltar  provided  ia  Phass  II* 

Tabla  II-4  also  givss  a  braakdown  on  hov  Phasa  I  and  Phasa  II  aonias 
wars  distributad  asong  diffarant  kinds  of  sarvica  agancias*  In  both  phasas 
approxiaatalj  45  parcant  of  funds  vaat  to  thosa  agaacias  ssrving  on  tba 
Hatioaal  Board*  with  tha  largast  proportioa  goiag  to  tba  Salvatioa  Anqr* 
This  is  not  surprising  givan  that  thosa  agancias  on  tha  board  raprasant 
soaa  of  tha  largast  providars  of  food  and  shaltar  aarvicas*  Bovavar,  aanj 
local  grassroot  organisations  vara  funded  aa  vail,  including  faaily 
aarvica,  vatarans,  and  aanior  citizans  agancias.  Minority  and  vooan's 
organisations  and  labor  snd  cooMinity  action  agancias  ara  also 
raprasantad.  Thosa  organisations  listed  m  food  banks,  pantries,  and 
kitchens  received  the  largest  allocation  of  money  aoong  these  snaller 
organizations,  vith  St*  Vincent  DePaul  and  coaaunlty  centers  cosing  in 
second* 

Staff  and  neabera  of  the  National  Board  were  unanioous  in  their  praise 
of  Che  quick  response  of  the  Local  Boards  and  direct  service  pra/iders*  On 
the  vhole,  they  vere  very  svift  in  neetlng  deadlines  and  providing  services 
in  tune  vlth  the  emergency  nature  of  Che  program*  Many  of  the  Local  Boards 
coaplained  about  the  very  short  turnaround  tine  they  vere  given  fron  the 
announcaaent  of  the  avard  to  the  davelopaent  of  a  distribution  plan 
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TABLE  II-4 
SERVICE  PROVl[£ftS— HATIOKAL  BOARD  PROGRAM 


Red  Crosa 
Salvation  Ar«y 
Cnitholic  Chirities 
Loci  I  Cborthei/Hiaift- 

teriil  A«iocLflCLont 
United  W«y  of  AacricA* 
Jeviah  Federation  end 

Jcwiflh  Agencies 
Food  Benlu     ?Anttiti, 

Kitchens 
CoMMinity  Action 

Agenciee 
L«bor  OrgAflLEitione 
Hot  Lia««/1&R  • 
Traveler's  Aid 

Society 
St.  Vincent  De  Paul 

Society 
Veteritifl  arganiiaCLon* 
Minority  OrganizattOi^A 
Senior  citifena 
Family  Satvice  Agencies 
Co^nitiy  C«acerj, 

SettUveot  and 

NeiKhborhcod  llou*« 
Cov«rTUKnt  Ageneie* 
Do(ne*cic  Vialencc/ 

t/oDcn  «  QrgAntxacioai 
VMC4  *  i  n^*i 
Miac«lLaaeouff 

Total  Allocation 


(Base  Great  ^50  Niltioa) 

thmtm  II 

CBate  Grant  540  HiMion) 

fioilers 

Percent 

Oollers 

Percent 

3,778,328 
9,729,984 
4,344,149 

7.4 

19.2 

8.6 

2,489,201 
6,536,110 
3,596,003 

6.2 

*   16.3 

8.9 

4,115,103 
796,137 

8.1 
1.6 

4,681,110 
629,722 

11.6 
1.6 

567,575 

1.1 

384,633 

1.0 

6,084,439 

12.0 

4,263,861 

10.6 

2,593,783 
525,846 
373,800 

5.1 

1.0 

.7 

2,817,585 
296,002 
206,568 

7.0 
.7 
.5 

421,882 

.8 

271,292 

.7 

1,036,270 

41,289 

965,190 

560,925 

357,725 

2.0 

.1 

1.9 

1.1 

.7 

617,186 
49,610 
657,777 
471,673 
738,416 

1.5 
.1 
1.6 
1.2 
1.8 

745,754 

1.5 

2,804,702 
136,835 

7.0 
.3 

440,973 

472,676 

12,820,119 

.9 

.9 

25.3 

857,583 

581,446 

7,113,172 

2.2 

1.4 

17.7 

$50,771,947 

$40,245,487 

Source:  United  Wey  of  America 

*  Local  United  Way  costs  were  primarily  incurred  in  their  capacity  ab   fiscal 
agent  for  smaller  PVOa  or  as  administrator  for  the  Locel  Board  (doing 
advertising,  mailing,  etc.). 
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(approxlsAtely  two  weeks).  However,  in  ooet  caeee  they  did  follow 
through.  Staff  and  National  Board  aeabera  also  were  pleased  with  a 
soaewhat  unexpected,  but  welcoae,  residual  benefit  of  the  program— the 
foraation  of  networks  aaong  private  voluntary  organisations  and  between 
these  organisations  and  public  agencies  and  officiala— that  aey  have  a 
positive  long-run  iopact  in  terms  of  aeeting  the  service  needs  of  aany 
cooBunities. 

When  asked  whether  it  wes  their  feeling  that  funds  were  used  to 
suppleaent  ongoing  services,  ss  was  specified  by  the  legislation,  rather 
then  to  supplant  potential  funding  from  other  sources,  Hatlonal  Board 
■sabers  snd  staff  wsrs  in  sgreement  thst  the  funds  sllowed  sgsncles  to 
service  aore  people.  While  they  all  agreed  that  they  cannot  "prove**  this, 
their  obssrvstions  and  conversations  with  those  in  the  field  suggssted  thet 
eligible  persons  who  aight  otherwise  havs  been  turned  away  were  served  as  a 
result  of  this  prograa. 

Several  of  those  Interviewed  also  pointed  out  that  in  soae  areas  funds 
were  used  to  initiate  prograas  where  none  had  existed  previously*  This 
happened  particularly  in  rural  areaa.  They  also  felt  thet  this  prograa 
produced  a  "aultlplicr  effect •**  Soae  organlzatlona  were  inspirsd  to  raise 
■ore  funda  in  order  to  continue  actlvitlea  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program.  Further,  National  Board  ■embers 
perceive  a  very  positive  coamunlty  response  to  this  prograa  and  believe 
that  the  prograa  haa  heightened  awareneaa  of  the  needa  of  the  hungry  and 
hoaelesa • 
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Rtco— nd«d  Changes 

All  N«tloii«l  Board  acabers  and  staff  ware  asked  to  give  their 
recoHiendatlons  as  to  what  changes  they  would  Like  to  see  that  would 
laprove  the  program  In  later  iterations.  Not  surprisingly,  the  issue  of 
administrative  and  operating  costs  case  up  several  times*  Soom  of  those 
interviewed  recommended  increasing  administrative  costs,  while  others 
tended  to  emphasise  making  certain  items— such  a»  utilities  and  certain 
personnel  costs— allowable  operating  expenses*  Those  that  suggested  the 
latter  recommended  imposing  expenditure  "caps**  on  these  items  so  that  costs 
will  not  get  out  of  hand*  Another  recommendation  was  to  allow  some 
provision  in  the  requirements  for  ''special  cases,**  such  m  programs  in 
rural  areas  that  had  greater  difficulty  obtaining  outside  funds*  Another 
alternative  suggested  was  to  have  different  eligible  coats  for  providers  of 
food  as  opposed  to  providers  of  shelter*  In' establishing  caps  for  shelter 
rehabilitation,  it  was  suggested  that  the  caps  should  be  based  on  the 
number  of  beds  in  a  shelter,  thus  allowing  more  for  larger  shelters* 

A  few  of  those  interviewed  were  in  favor  of  allowing  Local  Boards 
greater  flexibility  in  determining  eligible  or  ineligible  cost  items- 
making  judgments  on  a  caae-by-case  baaia— perhaps  within  a  certain  set  of 
perameters  specified  by  the  National  Board*  There  were  also 
recommendationa  that  the  Local  Board  assume  more  responsibility  with 
respect  to  reporting  and  audit  requirements,  thus  taking  some  of  the  burden 
off  the  United  tfay  of  America*  A  few  of  those  inter/iewed  felt  that 
reporting  and  audit  requirements  could  be  streamlined  as  well* 

Another  important  recommendation  proposed  by  many  of  thoae  inter/iewed 
was  that  the  timeline  for  the  program  be  made  more  certain  and  more 
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flexible*  Th«y  f«lt  thct  Local  Bo«rds  and  diract  scrvlca  provldars  ^mzm 
llBltad  In  thair  ability  to  plan  abaad  bacauaa  of  tha  lack  of  cartalntj  aa 
to  i4ian  futtda  would  b«  available,  couplad  «lth  bavins  to  daal  vitb 
'4,agialative  aandatea  to  apand  tha  aoniaa  aa  quickly  —  poaaibla  onca  tbay 
did  baeoaa  available.  Fyxrthar,  it  waa  auggaatad  that  tha  prograa  would  ba 
■ora  affactiva  if  thara  waa  greater  coordination  with  other  iaportant 
federal  prograaa,  particularly  tha  Low-Incoaa  Hoae  Energy  Aaaiatence 
Frograa* 

Finally,  it  ia  iaportant  to  note  that  aeny  of  thoee  interviewed  felt 
that  the  two-track  ayatea  that  axiated  under  Phaae  I  ahould  be  continued* 
The  exiatence  of  a  State  Program  nade  aany  ftitional  Board  aaabera  aore 
coafortabla  with  their  allocation  foraula,  aincc  they  knew  thet  the  eta  tea 
had  funda  to  cover  any  gape  that  night  axiat*  In  other  worda,  if  there 
were  pocketa  of  poverty  that  were  not  picked  up  uaing  uneaploynent  ratea,  a 
atate  could  divert  ita  funda  to  theae  areaa* 

In  thia  regard  Dennia  Ewiatkowski  haa  p  'opoaed  eatabliahing  State 
Boarda  that  aerve  aa  an  Interaediary  level  between  the  National  Board  and 
Local  Boarda*  Theae  State  Boarda  could  aaUa  recoonendationa  to  the 
National  Board,  baaed  on  their  knowledge  of  the  r  region,  aa  to  what  areaa 
are  in  greateat  need*  State  Boarda  could  alao  aaaune  aoae  of  the 
reaponaibllity  for  hearing  appeala  and  conduccin(  audita. 
Inatitutionaliaation 

All  of  thoee  interviewed  were  aaked  their  view  on  the  probleaa  and 
conaequencea  of  Inatitutionallxing  thia  program  (!•«•,  eatabliahing  It  aa  a 
peraanant  government  program)*  Moat  agreed  that  the  program  would 
naceaaerily  became  more  bureaucratic*   Ragulatima  would  have  to  be  drawn 
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III.  THE  STATE  PBOGtAM 

This  r«vi««  vill  look  «t  tho  Stato  Progr«a  on  tho  ii«tloiuil»  regional, 
and  atata  lavala*  Moat  of  tha  daclalon  ailclag  occurxad  on  tha  atata 
laval*  Bowavar,  intarvlawa  wara  condoctad  with  thoaa  la  tha  national  and 
rational  FDIA  officaa  to  gat  a  aaaaa  of  thair  iapraaaloaa  of  tha  prograa* 
Aftar  a  briaf  raviav  of  tbalr  cu— mta,  a  diacnaalon  of  aucvaya  conductad 
with  atata  aganciaa  vill  ba  praaaatad* 

Bit  yt^lyMi/Mit9«H>l  WYtl 

DasBla  bfiatkowikl,  aho  cbairad  tha  Rational  Board,  alao  had 
raapooaibllitiaa  to  tha  Stata  Prograa*  lieh  lobnek  of  tha  Rational  TtMk 
offica  ««•  tha  ataff  parson  in  eharga  of  tha  Stata  Frograa,  althoogh  ha 
alao  davotad  aoaa  tiai  to  tho  Rational  Board  Frograa*  TWItk  ragional  ataff 
wara  involvad  in  aoni taring  and  providing  tachaical  aaaiatanea  to  tha 
atataa*  In  addition  to  intarviaving  Rviatkowaki  and  tohnek,  «a  conductad 
briaf  talafhona  intanriaaa  with  tha  following  ragional  ftMk  ataff:  Brandon 
Boilay  (Boston),  Jin  Baganakj  (San  Franeiao),  Charyl  Chrialar  (Daovar), 
Carol  Colaaan  (Kanaaa  City),  Mika  Fraaaan  (Philadalphia),  Tad  Holliday  (Raw 
Tork),  Jack  Ingran  (Atlanta),  Bill  McAda  (Taxaa),  Dan  Rovada  (Chicago),  and 
Bay  VilliaM  (Saattla). 

Pf<4ft9B  HtH^W  ff«ri  Ait99tn<m« 

During  tha  waak  of  March  25,  1983,  a  nMbar  of  tha  nati«mal  FIMA 
offica  and  two  aanbara  of  tha  ragional  officaa  bagaa  drawing  up  tha  Stata 
Progran  plan  for  iaplananting  of  tha  Bnargancy  Food  and  Shaltar  Progran* 
Thia  ^an  vaa  latar  to  aarva  •»  tha  baaia  for  tha  plan  agraad  to  by  tha 
Rational  Board.   Aa  tha  Rational  Board  nada  nodificatlona  to  thia  plan- 
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such  as  sllovrlng  one  month's  rent  sssis tsnce  and  providing  $500  In  shaltar 
rshabilation  axpenses— cha  state  plan  vas  revised  to  aalntaia  coaparability 
between  both  prograns.  These  ehenges  were  passed  on  to  the  states  through 
the  regional  offices* 

However*  there  was  one  difference  between  the  National  Board  Program 
and  State  Prograa  plans  that  reaelned  throughout  the  program*  The  National 
Board  required  much  more  in  the  way  of  reporting  requirements,  including 
requests  to  itemise  the  number  of  meals  served  and  nights  of  lodging 
provided*  Vhile  attempts  were  made  to  encourage  the  states  to  report  these 
data,  many  states  were  reluctant  to  do  so  once  they  had  their  programs  in 
operation*  As  a  result,  compering  these  two  programs  is  quits  difficult 
since  we  have  little  consistent  data  on  State  Program  activities*  This 
will  be  discussed  further  in  the  next  section. 

During  these  first  weeks,  regional  FEHil  representatives  spent 
considerable  time  pushing  through  the  required  paperwork  in  the  state 
governors'  offices  in  their  region*  By  April  8  the  first  award  was  sent 
and  by  April  22  the  last  one  was  sent  out*  As  stated  earlier,  the 
allocation  formula  used— the  Coamunity  Services  Block  Grant  formula-^vas 
specified  in  the  legislation,  so  little  time  was  spent  on  the  allocation 
process  on  the  national  level* 
Complaints 

The  national  FEMA  office  received  relatively  few  complaints,  requests 
for  waivers,  or  clariflcaclons,  as  most  of  these  went  to  the  regional 
offices*  Host  of  the  regional  staff  reported  the  same  kinds  of  complaints 
as  were  found  with  the  National  Board  Program*  They  cited  the  short  time 
frams  that  was  given  states  for  dispensing  funds  as  a  major  problem* 
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Several  •tac«s  also  coaplaiaad  that  tba   tlmlag  of  tha  graat  «aa 
Inapproprlata  since  the  tlaa  of  greatest  need  was  usually  In  the  winter* 

The  two  largest  categories  of  coaplaints  centered,  on  the  guidelines 
and  the  audit.  Vith  respect  to  the  guidelines,  regional  staff  reported 
innuaerahle  telephone  calla  aaklng  for  clarification  on  eligible  and 
ineligible  cost  iteas.  Several  statee  also  felt  thet  liaitations  on 
shelter  renovationa  ware  auch  too  restrictive*  F^irther,  there  ves  a 
concern  that  the  guidelines  were  too  broad*  Rich  Robuck  pointed  out  that 
■any  states  were  afraid  that  if  they  used  the  latitude  provided  by  the 
guidelines,  federal  auditors  would  coae  through  aontha  or  years  later, 
disallow  certain  expenditures,  and  require  that  funds  be  returned*  So  by 
and  large  it  waa  felt  that  statee  seeaed  to  want  aore  guidance  than  FBU 
bad  provided* 

Regarding  the  audit,  regional  FEMA  staff  received  aany  coaplaints  that 
the  requireaent  for  a  aeparate  audit  for  this  prograa  contradicted  other 
federal  requireaents •  Specifically,  a  circular  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Manageaent  and  Budget  (0MB)  states  that  federal  prograas  only  need  be 
audited  in  a  state  every  two  years*  As  a  result,  aany  states  balked  at 
providing  a  separate  audit  for  the  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Prograa  and 
sooe  states  outright  refused  Co  do  so* 
Adainistrative  Costs 

Rich  Robuck  estlaated  that  approxiaatcly  3,600  aanhours  were  consuaed 
in  reglonel  offices  for  this  prograa,  plus  aost  of  his  tias  for  ths  year* 
Other  profesaional  staff  contributed  tiae  as  well,  especially  when  the 
prograa  waa  starting  up*  Dennis  Kwiatkowaki,  who  had  eetiaated  that  8  to 
13  staff  yeara  would  be  needed  in  the  FQfA  office  to  handle  the  Hetional 
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Board  Program,  addod  that  as  auch  ••   18  staff  ysara  would  bs  ntetstary  if 
both  programs  vera  fuodad.  As  stated  aarllar,  PEMA  abtorbtd  all  ths  eosti 
Incurrad  for  this  prograa,  with  savaral  of  thosa  Intarvltwtd  seaelAg  that 
this  prograa  cut  iato  thair  othar  work  asslgnmaots. 
Sarvlcaa  Provldad 

All  of  thosa  intarviawad  fait  that  tha  atataa  undarstood  quits  clttffly 
that  tha  purposa  of  tha  prograa  was  to  aupplaaant  ongoing  aetivitlts*  Th«)f 
had  llttla  raason  to  sospact  that  atataa  uaad  thass  aonias  to  fund  progrtM 
that  would  hava  baan  fundad  anyway*  Kora  inforaation  on  tha  aatual 
aarvlcaa  provided  in  tha  atataa  will  ba  diacusssd  shortly* 
Racoaasadad  Chanaaa 

Soaa  of  tha  changaa  racoaaandad  by  thopa  intarviawad  at  tha  natiMMl 
and  regional  lavala  with  raapact  to  tha  Stata  Frograa  ara  aiaiiar  ta  thaM 
racoaaandad  with  raapact  to  tha  Vational  Board  frograa*  It  was  fait  that 
tha  tiaalina  for  tha  prograa  ahoold  ba  longar  and  aora  flaalbla^  thaa 
allowing  tha  atataa  to  aaka  battar  plana  and  to  oaa  fanda  at  tha  M#t 
critical  tiaaa  (i*a.,  wincar)*  It  waa  alao  fait  that  fDU  KhcmU  ba 
allocatad  aora  ataff  and  soaa  proviaion  to  covar  adalaiatratlva  coata  §0  it 
coold  not  eonciaaa  to  abaorb  tha  nacaaaary  trxf€tk9€9* 

Civan  the  problaa  aany  acata  agaa«iaa  had  wieh  tha  fsl^aXiaaa,  ft  is 
not  sorprlaiag  that  aany  of  thoaa  inear/lawad  falc  ehay  ihaold  b# 
clarified.  There  ware  alao  eaaeama  ae  the  naeiaaal  fBU  office  that  eha 
reporriag  rc^elreaeaca  be  iaeraaaed  and  that  t^tm  proviaion  b#  aetfa  t&e 
coapvcerlziac  prograa  dmt*» 

riaallyp  mmj  falc  ehae  there  ahoold  be  elarlfuaclon  iUMtSftkimg,  ^m 
aedit  re^Klreaanea.   te  taae  falc  ehae  aleher  ehe  tniU  ts^aiitmmt  ^tutnid 
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be  aad*  cooslsttnt  vlth  th«  ONB  clrciil«r  or  that  th«r«  should  he  spttclflc 
l«flslatlon  ■aodatlog  «  scparatt  audit  for  this  program* 

Thla  coocludaa  our  dlacuaaloa  of  tha  Stata  Program  on  tha 
aatlonal/raglonal  laval*  Tha  discussion  that  follovs  will  prasant  graatar 
datall  on  tha  Issuas  dlscussad  hara  as  It  focoaaa  on  tha  prlaary  dadslon- 
■aklng  bodlas  Involvad  In  tha  Stata  Progras— tha  daalgnatad  atata  agandaa 
thaasalvas* 

Thf  S^yta  UVfl 

This  sactlon  daacrlbaa  tha  adalnlatratlon  by  ststa  aganclaa  of  tha  $30 
■llllon  avardad  through  tha  Fadaral  Enargancy  Kanaganant  Agancy  (7EHA)*  As 
statad  aarllar,  FEKA  dlatrlbutad  tha  $50  nllllon  by  April  22,  1983  to  SO 
atataa,  tha  Dlatrlct  of  Coluabla,  and  S  U.S.  Truats  and  Tarrltorlaa. 
California  obtalnad  tha  graataat  appropriation  ($4,642,303)  and  tha  Horth 
Mariana  lalanda,  tha  laaat  ($17, 705) •  Tha  avaraga  appropriation  vaa 
$892,857*  (Saa  Tabla  A-1  In  tha  appandlx  for  tha  nuabar  of  atatas 
racalvlng  dlffarant  aaountaO  As  Tabla  II-2  Indlcatad,  alaoat  half  of  this 
spproprlatlon  «fant  to  tha  Mlddla  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  Eaat  Horth 
Cantral  raglona*  Tha  Pacific  and  Vast  South  Cantral  raglona  racalvad 
anothar  20  parcant,  vlth  tha  raaalndar  dlatrlbutad  anong  othar  atatas  and 
tarrltorlaa. 

Each  of  tha  50  atataa  (plua  tha  District  of  Columbia  and  tha  U.S. 
Truata  and  Tarrltorlaa— haraaf  tar  Includad  among  tha  **atataa'*  in  thla 
raport)  daalgnatad  a  atata  agancy  to  admlnlstar  tha  funda.   Tha  atata 


^Thaaa  total  appropriation  flguraa  Includa  tha  amounta  soma  atatas  aat 
aalda  for  Indian  trlbaa/natlona. 
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agcnclts  tithtr  distributed  thtlr  funds  dlrsctly  to  ssrvles  provldsrs  or 
through  Intsrasdlsry  o^gsnlsstloos,  or  did  both. 

This  ssctlon  Is  bsssd  on  two  survsys  conductsd  by  ths  Urbsn  ZnstlCuCs 
during  Juas-July  1984«  A  qusstlonnslrs  on  /sctusl  snd  tschnlesi  dstslls  of 
progrsa  sdalnlstrstlon  was  asllsd  to  ths  53  ststs  sgsnclss  (50  ststss  plus 
D«C«,  Pusrto  Rico,  snd  ths  Vlj^ln  Islsnds)  for  ths  spproprlsts  ststs 
sdmlnlstrstors  to  covplsts.  In  sddltlon,  ststs  sdmlalstrstors  vsrs 
Intsrvlsvsd  by  tslsphone  on  thslr  opinions  of  ths  Easrgsncy  food  sad 
Shsltsr  Progrsa*  Both  qusstlonnslrss  srs  provldsd  In  ths  Appsndlx  B* 

Ths  findings  In  tt\ls  ssctlon  srs  bsssd  on  ths  rssponsss  of  ths  40 
ststss  thst  rstumsd  ths  vrlttsn  qusstlonnslrs  on  tlas  (3  ststss  ssnt  la 
rssponsss  Ists)  snd  ths  tslsphons  Intsrvlsvs  vlth  sdalnlstrstors  la  S3 
ststs  sgsnclss.  Ths  Issuss  srs  dlscusssd  undsr  ths  following  brosd 
topics:  (1)  ststs  dsclslon-asklng  snd  siloes tlons  procsss;  (2)  ssrvless 
provldsd  snd  progrsa  opsrstlons;  (3)  sdalnlstrstlvs  Issuss;  (4)  eoaplslacs 
snd  dlsputss;  (5)  sblllty  to  asst  progrsa  gosls;  snd  (6)  ststs 
sdalnlstrstors'  ovsrsll  coaasnts  snd  rscoaasndsd  chsngss. 
Ststs  Dsclslon-asklna  snd  Allocstlons  Procsss 

Lsvsis  Involvsd.  Govsmors  vsrs  rsqulrsd  to  dsslgnsts  s  ststs  sgsney 
to  tsks  rssponslblllty  for  ths  progrsa*  In  ths  asjorlty  of  ths  rsspoadlag 
ststss  (73  psrcsnt),  ths  soclsl  ssr/less  sgsney  sdalalstsrsd  ths  grsae*  la 
ths  rsaslalng  ststss,  s  vsrlsty  of  ststs  sgsaclss  sdalalstsrsd  ths  ffDU 
aonlss  (Tsbis  III-l).  la  flvs  ststss  ths  Isglslsturs  hsd  to  asst  first  to 
dstsralns  ths  siloes t Ion  of  funds*  This  asy  sxpisln  why  ths  ststs  sgsacy 
WM»  put  la  ehsrgs  soaswhst  istsr  la  oas  of  thsss  flvs  ststss  tlisa  was  tlM 
csss  for  ths  otbsr  ststss  (60  days  sftsr  FDU  dlacrlbacsd  fur 4s)* 
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T41LE  III-l 


8T4TE  AGUCIBS  THAT  AMINISTBRBO  WEtlk  FUNDS 
(H  -  40  Seacta) 


■mm  of  Agtncy 

■u^ar  of  Stataa 

Parcant 

foeiai  S«nric«a 

29 

72.3 
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3.0 

Co— inity  Sarvicta 

5 

12.3 

IcoooaIc  AasUtaaca 
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3.0 
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Thircy  percent  of  Che  respondlos  states  chanacled  FQ1A  aoaies  directly 
to  service  providers  without  oslog  any  Intcracdlsry  orssaixetions. 
Bo««ever,  the  ■sjorlty  of  the  states — 68  percent— used  interasdiary 
organizations  in  addition  to  -directly  funding  service  providers.  One  state 
used  interaediary  organisations  only,  that  is,  it  did  not  channel  any  funds 
directly  to  service  providers  (see  Chart  III-I)* 

Of  the  28  states  that  used  intarandiary  organisations,  almost  half  (46 
percent)  used  regional  nulti-county  agenclea— auch  as  CAP  agencies  or 
regional  dcvelopaant  rn— lisions — and  40  percent  used  local  jurisdictions 
as  InterMdiariea  (Table  III-2). 

Of  the  39  atatea  that  dealt  directly  vith  direct  service  providers,  82 
percent  used  private  voluntary  organisationa  (such  aa  the  local  ted  Cross, 
Salvation  Any,  food  kitchena.  Catholic  (3iarltiea)  and  74  percent  used 
regional  nulti-county  agencies  as  providers  (Table  III-3). 

As  Table  III-4  indicates,  aost  states  spread  FEMA  funds  sonenhat 
uniformly  between  locel  Juried let ions,  regional  agencies,  and  private 
voluntary  organizations,  generally  in  relatively  snail  aoounta*  Fe«fer 
states  (ten)  gsve  aonies  to  religious  congregations,  all  in  snail  amounts* 

State  Plan  for  Allocating  FEMA  Funds*  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the 
responding  statea  developed  their  own  plan  while  the  rest  adopted  the  plan 
provided  by  FEMA*  Fifty-seven  percent  adopted  a  state  plan  within  a  month 
of  receiving  the  FEMA  funda  and  81  percent  had  adopted  it  within  two  months 
of  receiving  the  money*  Two  states  were  slow  to  adopt  a  plan  (one  adopting 


^^Service  provider  organizations  are  defined  as  orgar izations  which 
gave  food  and/or  shelter  directly  to  people  in  need*  Intermediary 
organizations  are  defined  as  decision-making  organizations  below  the  state 
level  charged  with  allocating  FEMA  money  to  service  providers* 
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TABLE  III-2 

TYPES  OF  INTERMEDIART  ORGANIZATIONS  USED 
(N  -  28  States) 


InteraadUry  Org«nlsatloa  Type 

Nuaber  of  States 

Percent 

Cities,  count Its,  other 
locsl  jarlsdlctloas 

11 

39.3 

Regional,  aultl-county  agencies 

13 

46.4 

State  level  voluntary  or 
charitable  organisations 
(Including  state-level  CAP 
agencies) 

3 

10.7 

National  Boai-d  Program  Local  Boards 

9 

32.1 

Note:  Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  several  states  used  sore  than 
one  type  of  Intermediary  organization. 
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TABLE   III-3 

TYPES  OF  SEBVICB  PROVIDERS  USED 
(N  -  39  States) 


Service  Provider  Type 

Huaber  of  States 

Percent 

Cities,  counties,  other 
locel  jurisdictions 

14 

35.9 

Regiooal,Multi-county  agencies 

29 

74.4 

Private  voluntary  organisations 

32 

82.1 

Religious  congregations 
(churches  or  synogogues) 

21 

53.8 

Motet  Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  several  states  used  aore  than 
one  service  provider  type. 
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I4BLB  III-4 


PBRCEHTAGES  OF  8T4TE  APPROPRIATIONS 

ALLOCATED  TO  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  SEBVICB  PROVIDERS 

(H  -  38  States) 


Percent 

of 

Appropriation 

Service 
Provider  Type 

1  -  20 

Percent 

20-40 
Percent 

40-60 
Percent 

60-80 
Percent 

80-100 
Percent 

Total 
(E) 

Cities y  counties, 
other  local 
jurisdictions  (X) 

64 

9 

12 

3 

12 

100 

Regional  aulti- 
county  agencies 

46 

14 

11 

6 

23 

100 

Private  voluntary 
organisations 

49 

26 

6 

8 

11 

100 

Religious 

congregations 

97 

3 

— 

— 

— 

100 

Other 

94 

6 

— 

— 

— 

100 
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It  thrte  to  four  aonths  «ft«r  rtctlvlng  th«  funds  and  th«  other  adopting  It 
four  to  five  nontha  aftar)*  Although  nany  of  tha  37  states  (that  responded 
to  the  question)  left  their  original  plana  unchanged*  35  percent  aade 
changes  and/or  additions  to  the  original  atate  allocation  plan*  Host  of 
the  changes  Involved  funding  aodlflcatlons*  such  as  transfers  froa  one 
agency  (or  county)  to  a  sore  needy  one*  A  few  Involved  tlsM  cztenalona  for 
the  program  or  alterations  In  service  delivery  (e*g*.  Including  rent  end 
Bortgage  assistance)* 

States  «fere  asked  vho  participated  In  determining  the  atate  allocation 
plan*  In  69  percent  of  the  responding  states,  the  governor's  office  waa 
Involved;  In  18  of  these  states  the  governor's  office  had  approval /veto 
pover  over  the  plan  and  In  9  the  governor's  office  actively  participated  In 
determining  the  state  allocation  plan*  The  legislature  was  rarely  Involved 
In  determining  the  state  plan*  Thirty-eight  of  the  39  atates  that 
responded  to  the  question  reported  state  agency  participation  In  developing 
the  plan  (see  Table  III-5)* 

Regional  Allocation  of  FEMA  Funda*  Admlnlatratora  «fere  asked  to 
report  the  criteria  used  to  determine  the  allocation  of  funds  to  regions* 
jurisdictions,  or  localities*  Tventy-elght  states  reported  using  at  least 
one  criterion  to  determine  eligibility  for  funding*  Three  states  used 
unemployment  numbers  as  the  sole  criterion  and  21  states  reported  using  two 
or  more  of  the  following  types  of  data  in  some  combination: 


^^Of  the  remaining  four  atates,  one  used  Emergency  Asslstsnce 
Expenditures,  one  used  the  CSBG  allocation,  a  third  used  public  aslstance 
atatlstlcs,  and  the  fourth  used  the  FEMA  formula* 
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TABLE  III-5 

PARTICIPAMTS  IM  0E1EKNIMING  THE  STATE  PLAN* 
(M  -  39  St«t«t) 


Particip«ntt 


Governor's  Office 
Legie  Uture 
State  Agency 


Active  Involveaent 

Approve  1/Veto 

9 

18 

1 

6 

36 

2 

13 

2 

e.  Most  etetee  reported  aore  then  one  perticipent.  Ten  eta tee 
reported  that  neither  the  governor's  office  nor  the  legislature  was 
involved  in  deteraining  the  state  plan. 

a.  '\)ther''  includes  various  advisory  cooaittees  (e.g.y  governor-* 
appointed  EFS?  boards),  private  voluntary  organisation  (e.g.,  Salvation 
Aray,  United  Way),  advisory  state  agencies  (e.g.,  Oepartaent  of 
Agriculture),  counties,  and  CAP  agencies. 
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o   poverty  Index; 

o   unMiployBent  rate; 

o   uneapIoyBent  nuabers; 

o   hoaelessaess  esciaetee; 

o   public  esslstence  statistics; 

o   population  and  labor  force  statistics; 

o   uneaployMent  Insurance  tervlnatlons* 
The  aost  coaaonly  used  cooblnatlon  was  poverty  Index  and  uneaployaent 
statistics  (ten  statea)*  TWo  states  also  reported  Including  Hatlonal  Board 
allocations  as  a  criterion* 

'l  Alaoet  half  (46  percent)  of  the  39  responding  states  had  finalised 
their  regional  allocation  criteria  within  one  aonth  of  the  FBU 
distribution  of  EFSP  funds*  And  vlthln  two  aonths  of  mu  distribution, 
alaost  three-fourths  (74  percent)  of  the  states  hed  finalised  their 
criteria*  Four  states  were  slow  In  finalising  their  criteria*  (Two  states 
finalised  thea  three  to  four  aonths  after  FEMA  distribution  and  two 
finalised  It  four  to  five  aontha  after*) 

States  «fere  asked  to  identify  who  participated  In  developing  the 
criteria  for  allocating  noney  to  specific  areas  in  the  state*  Fifty-three 
percent  of  responding  states  reported  governor's  office  Involveaent,  with  5 
reporting  active  gubernatorial  involveaent  and  16  reporting  that  the 
governor  had  approval /veto  power*  Only  13  percent  reported  legislative 
Involveaent  and  only  18  percent  reported  involveaent  by  interaedlary 
organisations  in  criteria  deterainations*  As  aay  be  expected,  39  out  of 
the  40  atatea  reported  state  agency  involveaent  In  criteria  deteralnatlon 
(see  Table  III-6). 
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StvIccs  Provided  and  Proaraa  Qperatlom 

STvice  Providers.  Service  providers  received  FEMA  funds  froa 
interaediary  orgaaisatioos  or  directly  froa  state  agencies*  Of  the  states 
that  allocated  funds  directly  to  service  providers,  85  percent  had 
reouireaents  that  had  to  be  aet  by  the  latter  to  qualify  for  funding  (aee 
Table  III-7).  Of  the  28  states  that  channeled  aoney  through  interaediary 
organisations,  75  percent  reported  that  their  interaediary  organisations 
had  soae  sort  of  requireaents  for  the  service  providers,  the  aoet  coaaonly 
used  one  being  conforaance  vith  FEMA  guidelines* 

In  33  of  the  states,  the  state  agency  established  reporting 
requireaents  for  service  providers,  while  in  the  7  other  states  this 
responsibility  was  delegated  to  interaediary  organisations*  Soae  atates 
aaked  only  for  the  aiainal  data  necessary  to  satisfy  FEMA  requireaents; 
others  asked  for  the  kind  of  detail  found  in  a  state  subcontractual 
arrangeaent • 

A  few  state  adainistrators  felt  that  their  reporting  requireaents 
should  have  been  siaplified  to  accoaaodate  the  less-sophisticated 
agencies*  Others  would  have  aaked  for  new  Iteaa  such  as  the  nuaber  of 
persons  served*  Twenty-one  percent  (seven  states)  reported 
probleas /disputes  relating  to  state  reporting  requireaents,  aostly  (in  five 
states)  vith  service  providers* 

States  that  received  Phase  II  funds—the  $100,000  allocation  froa  the 
National  Board— were  asked  if  service  pra/lder  requireaents  were  any 
different  under  Phase  II;  only  2  of  the  reporting  13  states  stated  that 
Phase  II  differed  froa  Phase  I  in  reporting  requireaents* 
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TABLE  III-7 


STATE  ACEMCY  BEQOIREMBMTS  OF  SERVICE  PROVIDERS 
(M  -  33  States) 


Rcquireaantt  Muab«r  of  States  Percent 

Meet  certaia  criteria*                  21  63.6 

Reapond  to  a  Request  For 

Proposal                            12  36.4 

Suteit  allocation  plan                  14  42.4 

Otber**                                7  21.2 


a.  Tbeae  criteria  included  the  nonprofit  nature  of  the  agencies,  that 
they  directly  provided  the  requiaite  services  and,  in  soae  cases,  that  they 
were  recoanended  by  coeaunity  leaders  or  the  Local  Board. 

b.  "Other**  included  contracts,  letters  of  conpliance,  and  the 
■aintenance  of  agency  records. 

Note:  Percentages  do  not  add  up  to  100  because  several  states  had  more 
than  one  requireaent. 
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Typ««  of  Stv1c«i  Provldtd.  Thtre  hat  been  a  definite  biaa  toward 
spending  FEMA  funds  on  food  rather  than  on  shelter*  The  nuaber  of 
additional  aeals  served  (froa  EFSP  funds)  per  state  ranged  fron  3,000  to 
3,909,270,  the  average  being  257»242  aeals  and  the  aedian  being  70,000 
additional  aeals  per  state*  The  24  states  thet  responded  to  this  question 
spent  an  average  of  53  percent  of  their  total  appropriation  on  additional 
aeals*  Fifty  percent  of  the  responding  24  states  spent  between  40  percent 
and  80  percent  of  their  total  allocation  on  aaals  alone,  21  percent  of  the 
states  spent  bet«feen  80  percent  and  99  percent  on  aeals,  and  one  stste 
spent  its  entire  allocation  on  aeals* 

The  nuaber  of  additional  nights  of  lodging  provided  (froa  EFSP  funds) 
per  state  ranged  froa  1,000  to  500,000,  Che  averege  being  61,625  and  the 
aedian  being  16,000  nights  of  lodging  per  state*  The  25  states  thet 
answered  this  question  spent  an  average  of  35  percent  of  their  total 
appropriation  on  additional  nights  of  lodging*  Fifty-two  percent  of  the 
reaponding  25  states  spent  less  than  30  percent  of  their  total  allocation 
on  Shelters,  28  percent  spent  less  than  one  percent  on  ihelter,  and  only 
two  states  spent  their  entire  allocation  on  this  type  of  service* 

Eighteen  out  of  the  24  states  that  responded  to  the  question  said  they 
had  purchased  additional  cots/blankets/supplies  with  FEKA  funds,  spending 
an  average  of  7  percent  of  their  total  appropriation  on  these  supplies* 
Thirteen  out  of  33  states  (39  percent)  reported  spending  aoney  on  shelter 
rehabilitation,  moat  (eleven  states)  spending  10  percent  or  less  of  their 
total  appropriation  on  such  rehabilitation*  The  state  generally  obtained 
this  inforaation  froa  aonthly  reports  and  financial  stateaents  sent  by 
interaediary  organisations  and  direct  service  providers* 
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STvica  >«ciDl«nf .  Th«  type  of  cll«iita  Mrv«d  «••  ofC«ii  a  fuactloo 
of  tho  typoa  of  agonclM  providing  th«  aorvlec  bocauso  aoat  agaaclaa  uaad 
•slating  agancy  allglblllty  guldallnaa  to  daflna  cllanC  groupa*  Ihraa 
principal  groapa  raealvad  aoac  IF8P  aaivleaas  cha  long-tara  unaaplojad* 
Cha  raeancly  unaaployad*  and  tranalanta*  Iha  long-tara  unaaployad  waa  cIm 
largaat  banafldary  group  (aaa  Tabla  III-6)*  Stnta  adalnlatracora 
ganarally  did  not  foal  naady  cllant  groapa  vara  aseliidad  froa  th« 
prograa*  In  aoat  atataa*  afforta  vara  aada  to  tailor  aarvlcaa  to  loenl 
cottdltlona  and  to  aaaara  that  "aaw"  uaaaplojad  vara  Inelttdad*  aapaclallj 
alaea  thla  group  did  not  nivaya  aaat  ragular  aoclnl  aar/lca  allglbUlty 
crltarla* 

A  fav  atata  adalalatratora  did*  hovavar  raport  a  blaa  toward 
'Vaaaployad"  paraona  that  aada  thaa  Ignora  tha  naadj  "oadaraaployad*** 
Othara  aantlonad  tha  largo  adalnlatratlva  and  oparatlng.  bur4ana  which* 
codblnad  vlth  tlaa  praaauraa,  aada  than  aklp  aoaa  of  tha  aaallar  aganclaa* 
aapoclally  tha  prlvata  onaa* 

Stata  Staff  Houra  Uaad»  To  provlda  tha  aaryleaa  daaerlbad  aarllar,  36 
atataa  raportad  ualng  an  avaraga  of  1,393  profaaalonal  houra  froa  May  1983 
to  Nay  1984,  or  approxlaataly  two-thlrda  of  a  full-tlaa  poaltlon;  25  of 
thaa  ualng  :.aaa  than  1,000  profaaalonal  houra*  In  addition,  thaaa  atataa 
raportad  ualng  an  avaraga  of  337  darlcal  houra  during  tha  pravloua  yaar, 
aoat  of  thaa  (72  parcant)  ualng  laaa  than  SOO  clarlcal  houra* 

KalatlOTiahlp  to  Othar  Proaraaa.  IWanty-alx  of  tha  atataa  raportad 
aoaa  contact  vlth  tha  Rational  Board  prograa  (HBP)  at  tha  local,  atata,  or 
national  laval*  Savantaan  of  thaaa  atataa  raportad  atata-laval  contact 
vlth  tha  nr  and  18  of  thaaa  atataa  raportad  local-laval  contact  vlth  tha 
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TABLE  III-8 

LARGEST  GBOOP  RECEIVIHG  EFSP  BENEFITS 
(M  -  37  Scat«t) 


Group 


Muab«r  of  Statot  Citiog  Group 
at  tho  L«rgotc  Rocipiont  Catogory 


Porcont 


Loof'tom  unoaployod 
Rocoatly  unoaployod 
Traatlontt 

OointtitucioBalisod  patioatt 
Loir-ineoaa  taaior  citisaoa 


21 
9 
5 

1 
1 


56.8 
24.3 
13.5 
2.7 
2.7 
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HBP.  ^  Eight  of  th«  26  states  alto  reported  that  their  allocatloa  of  funds 
to  iatemedlary  organizations  or  direct  service  providers  depended  on  vhsc 
the  latter  had  received  froa  the  National  Board  Program*  Ten  states 
reported  additional  dealings  vith  the  HBP  in  matters  other  than  funding— 
for  instance »  HBP  participants  advising  the  state  on  funding  and 
coordination  issues*  (See  section  on  Integrating  puhlic  and  private 
efforts  for  details*)  Tventy-four  of  the  states  worked  vith  other  federal 
assistance  programs  in  the  EFSP  efforts*  17  states  with  surplus  food 
agencies »  and  10  vith  fuel  assistance  agencies* 
Administrative  Issues 

Administrative  Costs*  Fifty-eight  percent  of  states  reported  that 
their  administrative  costs  exceeded  the  one  percent  allocated  for  this 
purpose*  Eighteen  of  these  23  states  reported  exceeding  the  one  percent 
ceiling  by  over  50  percent.  The  majority  reported  large  overruna,  reaching 
as  high  as  100  percent  (for  three  states)*  Almost  all  state  administrators 
considered  the  one  percent  ceiling  to  be  quite  inadequate* 

State  agencies  had  to  absorb  excess  costs  for  salaries,  reproduction, 
travel,  advertising,  printing,  etc*  Of  the  23  states,  8  reported  that  50 
percent  or  o/er  of  the  additional  expenditures  vere  for  start-up  or  initial 

program  expenses  and  10  reported  that  50  percent  or  over  vent  for  ongoing 

13 
or  program  operating  expenses*  "^ 

The  remaining  one  percent  designated  for  administrative  costs  incurred 

by  local  sei-vice  providers  vas  also  considered  inadequate*   In  fact,  9  of 


^ny  states  had  contact  vith  HBP  on  multiple  levels* 

nThe  '>ther  five  did  not  provide  adequate  information  on  this 
question* 
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Ch«  14  atatea  repordag  problava/dlaputea  concerning  "allovad**  coata  cltad 
problaaa  at  the  aervlce  provider  level*  vnien  local  public  agenclea  were 
involved »  toe  exceaa  or  ineligible  coaca  were  frequently  covered  by 
CoHMiaity  Servicea  Block  Grant  funda* 

State  adalaiatratora  felt  that  private  provldera  were  the  aoat 
burdened  by  the  coat  ceilinga,  having  leaa  inatitutional  capacity  to  abaorb 
thea*  In  fact»  aone  of  the  aoaller  agenciea,  church  organiaationa  in 
particular,  were  forced  to  reject  EFSP  funda  becauae  of  prohibitive 
adainiatrative  coata.  On  the  other  hand,  aoae  adaiiniatratora  felt  they 
alao  had  fewer  eatabliahed  procedurea  to  follow,  leaaening  the 
adalnlatratlve  burden*  Suggeationa  for  an  overall  adequate  adainiatrative 
allowance  ranged  froa  3  to  10  percent.  Alternatively,  it  waa  auggeated 
that  a  fixed  aaount  be  eatabliahed  aince  percentagea  of  very  aaall  or  very 
large  awarda  generally  did  not  produce  adainiatrative  allowancea 
coaaenaurate  with  the  taaka  involved* 

Other  than  the  adainiatrative  coat  ceiling,  aoat  atate  adainiatratora 
were  generally  coaf or table  with  definitiona  of  "allowable**  prograa  coata 
and  were  ab  .e  to  uae  funda  from  other  aourcea  for  iteaa  not  allowed* 
However,  ae\eral  peraona  ezpreaaed  concern  over  the  iteaa  conaldered 
''incidental**  to  aaaa  feeding*  For  inatance,  aoae  equipaent  (other  than 
pota  or  panii)  uaed  for  aaaa  food  preparation  or  food  atorage  waa  not 
conaidered  eligible  although  it  would  have  enabled  aore  efficient  purchaae 
and  preparation*  Freezera  are  a  good  exaaple  of  needed  equipaent  that  waa 
not  eligible*  Siailarly»  aalariea  for  aaaa  aeal  providera  (cooka)  waa 
auggeated  aa  a  legitiaete  coat  that  ahould  have  been  eligible  for  prograa 
funda,  aa  well  aa  aalariea  for  the  caae  workera  lAo  help  dienta  over  the 
perioda  of  criaia  (e*g*,  by  helping  thea  find  other  reaourcea)* 
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FPU  Goid<lin««.  Wh«ii  th«  progran  first  b«g«a»  aoat  atata 
adalnlatratora  vara  In  fraquant  coataet  vlth  their  raglonal  FEM4  offlca  for 
goldaliaa  clariflcacloa*  Qaa«tloaa  ralatad  to  "aliglbla**  program  coats  aad 
tha  dafialtloii  of  taraa  such  aa  ''obllgatad'*  and  "incldantal.**  Moat  aaid 
thay  found  the  TEfefA  raglonal  officaa  to  ba  astranaly  halpful*  quick,  and 
accaaalbla.  Thara  vara  a  fav.  atatea  vho  found  thair  raglonal  offlca  to  be 
laaa  than  helpful  in  guideline  clarification;  ona  atate  even  began 
contacting  the  federal  office,  bypaaaing  their  regional  office. 

Adainlatratora  vera  pleaaed  vlth  the  flexibility  of  the  guldellnea  but 
thought  aoaa  detail  could  have  been  added  to  clarify  deflnltlona  vlthout 
loalng  Buch  flexibility.  The  ability  to  apply  exiatlng  ngancy  eligibility 
criteria  vaa  nentioned  by  many  aa  a  poaltlve  approach. 

Guideline  nodificationa  nade  by  FEMA  to  provide  covparabillty  to  the 
National  Board  Progran,  especially  that  allovlng  one  aonth'a  rant/aortgaga 
aaalstance,  vere  considered  a  problen  in  soae  statea.  The  changea  vere 
troublesone  in  that  co^ninlcating  the  nev  guldellnea  to  the  field  agenclea 
required  ataff  admlnlatration  tine.  A  nore  aerloua  concern  vaa  that  by  the 
tine  the  oodiflcatlon  vaa  aade,  aone  agencies  had  already  cooaitted  their 
■oney  to  a  aecond-beat  choice  and  could  not  rechannel  their  funda,  although 
the  nodlficationa  nay  have  made  their  first  choice  eligible. 

Other  statea  did  not  feel  the  nodiflcationa  cauaed  than  any  real 
adainlatrative  problena,  but  vould  have  preferred  to  have  then  before  noney 
vaa  apent.  Both  groupa  approved  of  the  ■odlflcatlona  that  vara  nade  and 
felt  they  vere  needed. 

FEMA  Baportlng  Reouireaenta.  Overall,  aoat  adalnlatratora  vara 
aatlafled  vlth  the  level  of  reporting  required  by  FEMA.   Bequireaanta  vera 
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considered  ■inl— 1  relative  to  those  of  other  prograaa,  bat  epproprietelj 
so— given  the  osergency  nature  of  the  prograa*  the  diversity  of  services 
provided,  and  the  lack  of  sophistication  characterising  soae  providers  in 
rvral  areas*  A  few  thought  that  WEHk  should  have  requested  aore 
inforaation  and  several  states  collected  data  beyond  lAat  IUfA  required* 

Audit  Reouireaent>  The  cost  of  the  audita  its  lack  of  congruence  vith 
the  regular  agency  audit,  and  its  inclusion  of  fgencies  receiving  saall 
grant  aaounts  vera  the  aajor  probleas  encountered  by  state  adainistrators 
in  ceaplying  vith  audit  requireaents*  The  one  percent  ailomnce  to  cover 
the  audit  costs  was  rarely  enough  for  actual  espeases*  As  the  nuaber  of 
providers  increased,  the  cost  of  the  audit  increaaad,  unlees  (aa  at  leaat 
one  state  did)  only  a  seaple  was  audited* 

Many  states  routinely  perfora  an  annual  OlCi-required  agency  audit 
covering  all  prograas*  FEMA  requireaents  for  a  separate  prograa  audit,  due 
at  a  different  tiaa  period  (43  days  after  funds  wsre  expended),  aade  the 
KFSP  prograa  quite  espenaive  in  these  states*  Soae  states  asked  for  a 
waiver  and  requested  the  regular  state  audit  be  accepted  instead  of  a 
special  audit* 

The  induaion  of  all  providers  in  the  audit  caused  probleaa  for  soae 
states*  Saaller  agenciea  unaccuatoaed  to  keeping  records  were  sooetiaes 
unable  to  produce  docuaentation  of  expenditures*  For  agencies  vith  saall 
grants,  the  one  percent  audit  cost  allowance  rarely  covered  the 
professional  coats  (e*g*,  one  agency  was  allowed  $11*40  to  audit  its 
prograa).  Rot  all  state  adainist raters  thought  the  audit  burdenaoae: 
states  using  a  saall  nuaber  of  providers  or  exclusively  public  providers 
were  aaong  this  group* 
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TIms*  coaplaintt  iM>CvltlMC«ndias»  58  p«rc«nt  of  th«  rcspondlog  atatcs 
caapl«t«d  tiM  audit  on  or  boforv  tha  raquirad  March  31 »  1984  data*  Aa 
additional  18  parcant  coapliad  vithin  two  nontha*  T^rantj-four  pareaot 
a  till  had  not  coaplatad  tha  achadulad  audita*  Tha  punctual  atataa 
ganarallj  had  no  lagialativa  iavolvaaant* 
CoBDlainta  and  Diaoutaa 

Fiftj-niaa  parcant  of  tlia  raaponding .  atataa  reportad  diaputaa, 
ganarallj  undar  25  in  nuabar  (12  atataa)  aud  ganarally  in  tlia  fora  of 
coaplainta  (7  atataa)*  Stataa  handlad  aoat  of  thaaa  Inforaally*  Tha 
probloB  araa  aoat  of tan  aantionad  vaa  aligible/inaligibla  coat  itaaa* 
eapaeially  at  tha  aarvica  providar  laval  (—  Tabla  III-9)*  In  fact*  aoat 
of  tha  varioua  tjpaa  of  diaputaa  occurrad  at  tha  aarvica  providar  laval 
with  tha  axcaption  of  funding  laval  diaputaa,  half  of  which  occurrad  at  tha 
county  laval* 

Aa  aay  .be  axpacted,  a  graatar  parcantaga  (14  parcant)  of  atataa  that 
raportad  diaputaa  channelad  funda  through  both  intaraadiary  organisationa 
and  alao  gava  aonay  directly  to  aarvica  providara»  in  coapariaon  to  atataa 
that  did  not  report  any  diaputaa /probleaa*  In  addition »  aoat  of  tha  atataa 
not  reporting  diaputaa  did  not  have  legialative  involveaent  in  tha 
allocation  proceas* 
Ability  to  Meet  Proaraa  Goala 

State  adainiatratora  ware  aaked  about  the  extent  to  lAich  the  prograa, 
aa  aet  up,  could  fulfill  the  goala  enviaionad  by  the  leglalation*  In 
addition  to  the  priaary  goal  of  providing  food  and  ahelter  to  the  indigent 
and  hoaaleaa,  tha  EFSP  prograa  vaa  to:  (1)  aerve  aaeraencv  needa, 
(2)  aupplaaant  ongoing  efforta  (rather  than  aupplant  tha  activitiaa  of 
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TABLE  III-9 

PROBLSMS/DISPOTE  TYPE* 
(M  -  34  States) 


Dispute  Typ« 


Huaber  of  States 


Percent 


Eligible/ Ineligible  cost  iteM 
Tiae  allowed  for  expending  funds 
Audit  requireasnts 
Reporting  requi resents 
Funding  level  (including  none) 
Alleged  fraud 
Other^ 


14 

41.2 

26.5 

26.5 

20.6 

17.6 

5.9 

23.5 

a.  Twelve  states  reported  no  probleas  or  disp«ites. 

b.  '*Ot'ier'*  includes  coaplaints  about  inadequate  adainistrative 
funding. 


Notet  Perce  itages  do  not  add  to  100  as  aany  states  reported  aultiple 
probl »  areas. 
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•xlstlag  agencies),  and  (3)  h«lp  intaaraf  public  and  prlvata  efforta  In 
tha  provlalon  of  thcaa  aarvlcaa* 

Tha  axcant  to  which  tha  prlaary  goal  vaa  aatlaflad  baa  baan  dlacnaaad 
In  tha  pravloua  aacclon*  Slaca  thla  avaluatlott  doaa  not  Indoda  Incatvlava 
with  aarvlca  raelplanta  or  knovladgaabla  coamnlty  laadara,  our  aaaaaaaant 
of  ttltlaata  prograa  affactlvanaaa  la  naeaaaarlly  llaltad.  In  thla  aactlon, 
«a  •MMMinm   tha  othar  thraa  ral.atad  goala. 

Sarvlna  Eaaraancy  Maada.  Tha  aaargancy  natura  of  tha  program  raqulrad 
quick  action  at  tha  atata*  IntanMdlary*  and  aarvlca  provldar  lavala* 
Eighty  parcant  (31)  of  tha  raapondlng  atataa  had  aapovarad  a  atata  agancy 
to  adBlnlatar  EFSP  funda  vlthln  tan  daya  of  FEMA  dlatrlbutlon  of  funda*''^ 
Flfty-aavan  parcant  (21)  of  tha  atataa  adoptad  a  atata  plan  «fltbln  a  nonth 
of  tha  FEM4  dlatrlbutlon.  Forty-alx  parcant  (18)  had  flnallzad  thalr 
raglonal  allocation  crltarla  vlthln  a  oonth  of  FEMA  dlatrlbutlon*  At  chla 
point »  aaveral  poatponaaanta  occurradt  tan  atataa  had  to  go  through  a 
raquaat  for  propoaal  (RFP)  procaaa»  flva  atataa  had  to  vrlta  program 
ragulatlona  bafore  thay  could  dlaburaa  aonay,  flva  atataa  naadad  atata 
laglalatlva  authorisation,  and  thraa  atataa  waited  to  coprdlnata  atata 
funding  with  tha  Rational  Board  Progran*  (Thay  vantad  to  uaa  tha  State 
Program  to  cover  naady  araaa  that  tha  National  Board 'a  unaaploymant 
criterion  mlaaad*)  A  total  or  17  atataa  (47  percent)  reported  poatponlng 
the  allocation  of  funda  for  one  or  tha  othar  of  the  above  reaaona. 

Although  60  percent  of  the  atataa  had  not  dlaburaad  any  funda  by 
July  30,  1983  and  only  three  atataa  had  dlaburaad  thalr  entire  allocation. 


^Hn   only  thraa  atataa  vaa  tha  atata  agency  given  thla  raaponalbUlty 
■ore  than  30  daya  after  FEMA  dlatrlbutlon* 
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th«  altuatloa  iaproved  by  S«pc«ab«r  30*  1983.  Bj  thla  l«t«r  date,  SO 
percent  bad  dlaburaad  all  thalr  funds  and  68  percent  had  disbursed  90 
percent  or  aore  of  their  appropriation*  Horeover»  all  but  seven  states  bed 
disbursed  or  encuabered  (obligated)  ell  their  funds  bj  this  Septenber  30, 
1983  date.  Only  six  states  reported  baving  any  unallocated  KP8P  funds* 
One  of  the  six  failed  to  allocate  aore  than  4  percent  of  the  total  state 
appropriation.  State-level  processes  were  generally  lengthened  when 
interaedisry  organisations  or  state  legislatures  becaae  involved* 

The  service  providers  actually  received  the  funds  soaenhere  betveen 
Nsy  IS,  1983  and  Hovenber  IS,  1983— on  everage,  around  August  1,  1983* 
Fifty-six  percent  of  the  states  reported  that  their  service  providers 
received  prograa  funds  within  three  nontha  of  FEMA's  allocation  to  the 
states*  But  this  figure  is  based  on  only  18  states  since  22  states  did  not 
anaver  this  question*^ 

Given  short  turnaround  tines,  sta.te  adninlstrators  felt  that  the 
Intenedlaries  and  providers  were  generally  very  responsive  in  nee ting 
established  deadlines*  However,  concern  was  expressed  in  nany  states  thst 
the  progran  was  not  launched  at  the  tiae  it  was  aost  needed  (i*e*.  In  the 
winter  when  the  aost  severe  eaergency  food  and  shelter  needs  occur)*  By 
the  tlae  the  deadline  was  changed  to  allow  encuabering  rather  than  spending 
of  funds  by  Septeaber  30th,  aany  states  no  longer  had  funda  available  for 
fall  or  winter  ser/lces  becauae  the  aoney  had  already  been  spent  or 
coaaitted. 


^^is  aay  have  occurred  because  soae  states  used  a  '*reiaburseaent 
aethod**  of  allocating  funds,  in  which  the  ser/ice  providers  hed  the 
authority  to  expend  EFSP  funda  well  before  they  actually  received  the 
aoney* 
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SuopI— ntlng  Ongoing  Efforts  •  Moot  otatea  had  asistlag  public  and 
prlvata  provldar  aganelas  capabia  of  adBlnlsterins  the  EFSP  as  a  supplaaant 
to  sazvicas  alraady  balng  provldad.  Bowavar,  rural  araas  vara  aost  likely 
to  lack  thla  capacity*  Adsiniatrators  in  atataa  that  include  large  rural 
araaa  expressed  concern  that  the  EFSP  appeared  to  be  baaed  on  an  urban 
■odel»  that  is  priaarilj  deaigned  to  auppleaent  aass  shelter  facilities  and 
congregate  feeding  sites— approachea  not  necessarily  appropriate  in  rural 
settings* 

A  varisty  of  approachea  were  taken  idiere  existing  providers  were  not 
available  auch  aa  expanding  service  boundaries,  designating  church  groupa 
as  providers*  and,  in  a  few  cases,  initiating  nev  prograas*  Mev  prograa 
atsrts  occurred  with  the  understanding  that  the  aervicea  would  continue 
with  other  funda*  In  general,  prograaa  did  not  begin  aolely  for  BPSP 
purpoaea* 

State  adainiatratora  felt  that  public  agencies  were  aore  capable  of 
handling  the  EFSP  aa  a  auppleaent  than  were  private  organisations, 
generally  because  they  had  aore  public  reoourcea  thay  could  aarahal  in  the 
effort*  Respondents  eaphaalsed  that  thia  waa  possible  for  the  public 
agaaciaa  only  because  of  the  short-tera,  one-tiae  nature  of  the  prograa* 
The  iapaired  effectiveneaa  of  other  prograas  aa  a  raault  of  EFSP  drain  on 
staff  tiae  waa  aentioned*  Many  adainiatratora  felt  that  private 
organisations  lacked  this  excess  capacity  even  for  a  short-tera  prograa* 

Intexratina  Public  and  Private  Efforta*  Many,  but  not  all,  atataa 
utilised  private  voluntary  groups  to  provide  EFSP  aer/ices*  Proa  the  view 
of  atata  adainistrators,  the  reault  of  this  combined  effort  was 
overwhelaingly  positive*   It  waa  not  unuaual  for  the  aaae  atata  or  local 
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level  advisory  boerd  co  aarve  both  the  state  and.  the  National  Boerd 
Prograae*  Public  and  private  efforts  were  often  coordinated  in  deteralning 
the  regional  allocation  of  state  funds*  States  often  considered  the  flow 
of  aoney  ttom  the  national  Board  in  aakiag  thalr  allocation  decisions  or 
tlMj  requested  input  from  privete  organise tiona  on  allocation  issues* 

In  states  where  only  public  ngencies  were  involved  in  service 
provision*  cooperation  with  the.  private  sector  generally  occurred  at  the 
advisory  level*  Host  boards  established  to  oversee  the  progran  had  several 
representatives  ttom   the  private  sector* 

A  alacrity  of  states  reported  no  increased  interectlon  with  the 
private  sec:or  sad  soae  felt  that  the  private  sector  did  not  cooperate  in 
coordinating  the  allocation  of  funds*  Other  adalniatrators  explained  that 
their  exclusive  use  of  public  agencies  was  due  to  the  Halted  tiae  the 
prograa  allowed  for  planning*  Belying  on  the  existing  network  was  aere 
expedient  than  ini tinting  new  arrangeaents*  However*  given  aore  tiae*  they 
would  like  private  eector  isvolveaent* 
State  Adainiatratora*  Overell  Coaaents  and  Recoaaended  Chanses 

Continuins  Eaersencv  Heeds*  Despite  the  upturn  in  the  econoay*  the 
need  for  eaergency  food  end  shelter  continues  in  aost  states*  Soae  states 
depend  on  induatries  that  have  not  recovered,  others  suffer  froa  large 
influxes  of  treneients*  Many  see  the  prograa  aa  Juat  a  dent  in  a 
continuing  need  for  food  and  shelter* 

A  ninority  of  adalniatrators  felt  they  had  net  the  eaergency 
situstion*  They  did  not  see  a  pressing  need  beyond  what  the  state  could 
provide*  unless  the  econoaic  situation  becaae  worse* 
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Suggf  f  d  EFSP  Change!*  A*  aay  be  expected,  the  changes  auggetted  for 
any  futura  EFSP  nlrror  the  areaa  where  problaaa  were  encountered*  Chaagaa 
auggaated  repeatedly  are  Hated  belov* 

o   Admlniatrative  coata.   A  larger  percent  or  more  genaroua  fixed 
aaount  ahould  be  alloved  to  cover  real  coata  Incurred  by  the 
atate*  local  adalnlatratora,  and  provldera. 
o   The  audit  requiraaant  ahould  ba  ■ore  flexible.  ^  Statea  ahould  be 
allowad  to  coaplete  it  aa  part  of  their  eatabliahad  audit  procaaa 
and  alao  to  eatabliah  a  ainiauB  grant  aaount  belov  which  a  aervice 
provider  agency  audit  la  not  required, 
o   Allowable  coata.  Guidelinea  ahould  be  aora  flexible  in  paraitting 
local  diacretion  aubject  to  FEMA  approval*   Equipaant  allowancea 
ahould  ba  broader  and  aalariea  ahould  be  paid  by  the  prograa  for 
paraona  directly  involved  in  providing  the  aervice. (for  inatance* 
cooka). 
o   Tiaina  iaauea .   Eaergency  food  and  ahelter  needa  are  greater  in 
the  winter  and  the  prograa  ahould  addreaa  auch  needa.    In 
addition,  aore  tiaa  ahould  ba  allowed  to  plan  for  the  prograa. 
This  would  allow  developaent  of  iaproved  criteria  for  targeting 
the  needy,  higher  participation  of  private  organize tiona,  and  aore 
efficient  purchasing  of  aervicea. 
o   Teraa  ahould  be  clarified,  and  a  aore  clearly  defined  liat  of 

allowable  costs  ahould  be  included  in  the  guidelinea. 
Poaaible  Future  Proaraaa .   Adainiatrators  were  aaked  two  related 
queationa  regarding  the  adainiatration  of  any  poaaible  future  eaergency 
prograaa  like  tha  EFSP.   They  were  aaked  if  thay  (their  agency)  could 
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handle  a  rapaat  of  tha  1983  progran,  and  alao  to  coanant  on  tha  National 
Board  Prograa  modal  at  tha  atata  •laval<— did  thay  think  aonay  could  ba 
allocated  aora  afficiantly  or  rapidly  oaing  tha  private  aactor  aodal  than 
going  through  atata  channelaT 

A  minority  of  adaiiniatratora  agraad  that  tha  National  Board  modal  vaa 
mora  afficiant  and  rapid,  citing  thair  fraadom  from  many  of  tha 
buraaucratic  raquiremanta  placad  on  tha  atataa  and  thair  axpart  knovladga 
of  naada  in  tha  co^ninity*  Thaaa  atataa  vara  oftan  tha  onaa  having  graatar 
difficulty  abaorbing  tha  coata  of  tha  KP8P*  Thaaa  atataa  ware  laaa  villing 
to  take  on  a  aimilar  program  unlaaa  adminiatrativa  allovancea  ware  made. 

Howavar*  by  far  tha  opinion  of  moat  adminiatratora  vaa  that  atata 
channala  vara  preferable  and  that  thay  vould  gladly  take  on  another 
program.  In  comparing  tha  tvo  allocation  mathoda»  not  all  agraad  that  tha 
National  Board  model  vaa  mora  rapid  or  efficient*  Some  atataa  had  thair 
funda  allocated  before  the  National  Board  did  or  diatributed  atata  fuada  to 
companaata  for  National  Board  allocationa  that  neglected  araaa  of  great 


A  common  criticiam  of  the  National  Board  model  vaa  that  It  vaa 
inequitable*  Reliance  on  tha  unemployment  ttatitcica  often  excluded  areaa 
vith  aevere  problema  and  funneled  money  to  leaa  needy  areaa*  The  atataa 
were  conaldered  better  able  Co  handle  the  adminiatrative  requirementa  of 
thia  program,  Including  developing  more  accurate  allocation  criteria*  They 
were  alao  deemed  more  accountable*  Having  once  been  through  the  program, 
adminiatratora  felt  a  aacond  program  vould  run  mora  amoothly* 

It  ahould  ba  noted  here  that  adminiatratora  were  not  antagoniatic  to 
the  National  Board  Program*   In  aoma  caaea  they  vorked  cloaaly  together* 
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IV.  SOMfART  AMD  QDBSTIONS  FOt  POTURE  ftEFOtTS 

III  March  of  1983  Coagrtss  appropriated  $100  ■lllloii  to  ottabllsli  m 
EBorgoacy  Food  and  Shaltar  Prograa,  half  of  which  waa  allocatad  bj  tha 
■ational  Board  Prograa  and  half  of  which  waa  allocatad  by  tha  SO  atataa, 
tha  -Diatrict  of  Coluabia,  and  S  U.S.  Truata  and  Tarritoriaa.  lapraaaad  by 
tha  apaad  with  which  tha  Satioaal  Board  diatributad  it  a  fuadiag*  Congraaa 
appropriated — in  Hovaabar  of  1983 — aaothar  $40  alllioa  for  tha  EPS?  to  ha 
diaburaad  by  thia  board.  Although  aoat  atataa  had  adopted  a  atata  plaa  aad 
finalised  thair  criteria  aoon  after  FIMA  diatributad  EPS?  fuada,  aaay  had 
experienced  varioua  poatponeaenta— the  aoat  coawm  being  the  wait  for  the 
recipient  IFF  proceaa  to  be  coaple ted— that  aade  it  difficult  for  thea  to 
aove  aa  rapidly  aa  the  Rational  Board.  However,  by  Scpteaber  30,  1983  all 
but  aeven  atataa  surveyed  by  the  Urban  Inatitute  had  diaburaad  or 
encuabered  all  their  funds. 

Moat  of  the  funds  disbursed  by  the  National  Board  were  awarded  to 
civil  juriadictions  based  on  the  nuabers  and  percentagea  of  uneaployed  in 
that  juriadlction.  A  Local  Board  was  convened  in  qualifying  juriadictiona 
which  decided  the  final  distribution  of  funds  among  direct  service 
providers.  There  was  soae  variability  in  hov  funds  were  disbursed  by 
different  states  under  the  State  Prograa.  Each  state  designated  a  atate 
agency  to  adainister  these  EFSP  funda.  Most  of  the  states  (68  percent) 
channeled  the  ooney  through  interaediary  organisationa  aa  well  aa  directly 
funding  soae  service  providers.  The  aajority  of  the  atataa  (70  percent) 
uaad  criteria  such  as  the  poverty  index,  uneaployaent  statiatica,  and 
public  aasistance  statistics  to  deteralae  regional  and  local  allocationa. 
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As  womlM  hm  ^aqwurT^  wltli  a  |nmi—  of  tkU  fir  nil,  tWr«  ^nr«  «Hiy 

Scats  ?imia«  1— H  b«  aU«  fes  ptmtitt  giw*liit  f«r  tlwti  «rMa  ctet  liai  « 
I^irlf  sMi  dwt  ^m»  wait  tativ  wt  %y  tlwir  (tiM  SkIomI  Bowi) 
yrosraB.  tedk  tte  Stats  ?imi—  «ad  lattoasl  lo«4  Ftmf—  rse«t««i 
i.if  lilTi  raearilag  allcfkls  and  tasUtiMs  coat  lt«M,  witii  nowMti 
rn^lifnlt  chat  mmnf  ayiranag  iiaiii  «wa  afsjMtlf UUj  «itcl«i««  rxva 
an  Ust  of  alicfbla  Itaaa.  mmj  pitniMmim  also  SMtat  ta  ptvfii^  carta&a 
aanrlcaa    tkat    «ac«    aadaiat*  Aaotkar   a^ar    crltlclaa   aayraaaad   vitli 

raapict  ta  todi  pi  ii^i  a—  lavol^rai  an  iliort  tlaa  ft  at  fcaiMa*  fea  fat 
faaii  to  tkoaa  la  aaai* 

Hm  aadit  rtqalra— t  aas  partlcalariy  problaaatlc  for  dia  stata«» 
glToo  Ita  lacoaalacaocy  with  otter  fadaral  aadlt  ra^«lr«aaats«  Host  stata 
adalalstratora  felt  aadaflad  vltli  tka  t«l^*li>MS  and  raportlat 
ra^alraaaacs.  altbootli  tlwy  waatad  aora  darlficatloa  vitli  raapact  to  tin 
for«ac«  ■rvarttwlaaa*  tlwaa  iatarvtawad  oa  tka  aatioaal  laval  vara  of  tin 
oplaloa  that  grcatar  accooatablllty  aoaU  ba  aaeaasary  for  tba  Stata 
Protraa  ihoald  It  ba  rafvadad* 

Tha  aala  coacam  of  tlwaa  intervlaaad  vlth  raapact  to  tka  Satiooal 
Board  prograa  was  that  thaaa  aadlt  aad  raportlog  ra^ttlraaaats  ba 
atraaallnad  aad  that  aora  raapoaalbUlty  ba  paaaad  oa  to  tha  Local  Boards 
for  overaaalag  thaa*  la  Fhaaa  II  of  cha  prograa  tha  National  Board 
provldad  graatar  clarity  la  thalr  galdalinaa,  although  thara  was  still  soaa 


^^▲Itheogh  aaay  of  thosa  intarvlaaad  oa  tha  aatiooal  laval  fait  thara 
vara  far  fawar  coaplaints  thaa  orlgiaallj  aspactad* 
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eonctrn  thct  further  "fin*  tttnlas**  sight  b«  n««d«d«  Bow  thos*  on  the  l«cal 
Board  or  provider  l«v«l  f«lt  about  th«a«  raqulrcatnta  will  b«  asplorod  in 
anothar  report* 

It  la  latereatlag  to  note  that  very  fev  caaaa  of  fraud  aroae  vlth 
reapect  to  either  of  theae  prograaa.  Sa«a  feeling  waa  aspreaaed  bj  thoae 
Intervleved  on  the  national  level;  however,  that  ahould  the  prograa  becoaa 
Inatltutlonallzed,  the  opportunltlea  for  and  probabllltlea  of  fraudulent 
aetlvltj  would  lncreaae« 

In  both  prograaa  a  large  proportion  of  adalnlatratlve  coat  waa 
abaorbed  by  varloua  public  and  private  agenciea*  Hoat  atate  adalniatratora 
felt  that  th«  allowable  adalnlatrative  coata  were  Inaufficlent  for  both  the 
atate  agency  and  the  aervlce  providera*  Thoae  interviewed  with  reapect  to 
the  Rational  Board  Prograa  felt  that  the  adainiatratlve  coata  Incurred  on 
the  national  level  could  be  covered  within  existing  llaita,  but  there  waa 
diaagreeaent  aa  to  whether  there  waa  a  aufficient  allowance  for  aervlce 
providera*  Particular  concern  waa  expreaaed—- by  thoae  aurveyed  with 
reapect  to  slther  prograa— about  the  probleaa  of  rural  food  and  ahelter 
prograaa,  as  aany  of  theae  did  not  have  outalde  funda  available  to  offaet 
adainlatrative  expenses*  In  fact,  rural  areaa  often  had  to  begin  new 
prograaa  to  provide  EFSP  aervicea* 

Both  the  National  Board  Prograa  and  the  State  Prograa  expended  aoat  of 
their  funda  for  the  provialon  of  food  aa  oppoaed  to  ahelter*  For  the 
National  Boaxd  Prograa,  froa  60  to  65  percent  of  total  funda  were  apent  for 
food*  Sever ty  percent  of  thoae  atatea  reaponding  to  the  Urban  Inatltute 
aurveya  span  froa  40  to  100  percent  of  their  allocation  on  aeala*  Hoat  of 
thoae  inter/  ewed  on  the  national,  regional,  or  atate  levela  were  confident 
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thMt  funds  wrc  aa«d  to  supplMMot  rcthcr  cb«n  •upplcnt  •xlstlng  prograat* 
or  to  ialtlst*  atv  prograat  whore  noao  oslotod  and  tho  aood  was  groat. 

Kaaj  of  tha  chaagas  raco— mdad  by  thoso  latorvlawad  oa  tho  aatloaal, 
ragloaal.  or  stata  laval  wara  siollar*  Thoso  latorvlowod  for  olthor 
prograa  racoaBondad  ehaagaa  in  tha  list  of  oligiblo  and  iaaligibla  cost 
it«as«  Although  thara  was  not  coaplata  agraaaant  as  to  what  changaa  would 
ba  appropriate  •  tha  raaponaaa  do  suggaat  that  it  nay  ba  worthwhile  to 
axplora  various  options  for  providing  graatar  flasibilitj  to  aarvica 
providers  with  reapact  to  these  cost  iteaa*  Another  reeoanendatioa  coanan 
to  Bost  of  those  interviewed  concerned  the  tineline  for  the  ETSP*  There 
was  a  conaensos  that  should  the  prograa  be  funded  in  the  future »  Congreas 
should  allow  for  a  longer  or  a  aora  flexible  tiae  freaa  for  expending 
funds* 

Also  frequently  aentioned  were  recoaaendstions  for  a  greater  allowance 
for  adainistrative  costs  and  a  greater  flexibility  with  respect  to  the 
audit  requireaent*  With  respect  to  the  foraer»  estiaatas  of  adequate 
adainistrative  costs  ranged  froa  3  percent  to  10  percent  of  total  funda* 
With  reapact  to  the  audit »  state  adainistrators  ware  priaarily  concerned 
that  this  requireaent  be  aade  consistent  with  other  federal  requireaents » 
lAile  Mationsl  Board  Prograa  people  recoaaended  decentralising 
responsibility  for  this  requireaent.  Aaong  those  inter/iewed  on  the 
national  level »  there  were  also  racoaaeadationa  that  reporting  requireaents 
for  the  State  Prograa  ba  increased  and  recoaaendationa  that  the  nuaber  of 
reports  required  for  the  Hational  Board  Prograa  be  decreased* 

While  aany  state  adainistrators  were  coapleaentary  of  the  Natioaal 
Board  Prograa,  they  often  felt  that  tha  allocation  foraula  used  by  this 
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body  was  aoc  totally  appropriate  for  reaching  thoaa  araaa  aoat  in  naad* 
Thoaa  on  tha  National  Board  Celt  that  thair  Connila  vaa  adaquata  for 
■aatiag  tha  ahort-tara  goala  of  tha  prograa  but  valcoaad  aoaa  kind  of  tvo- 
track  ayataa  aa  inauranca  againat  tha  poaaibility  that  iaportaat  araaa  of 
naad  sight  ba  aiaaad.  It  ahould  ba  iiotad»  howavar»  that  thoaa  atataa 
ratponding  to  tha  Urban  laatituta'a  qnaationnaira  liatad  long-tara  or 
racantly  imaaployad  paraona  aa  tha  priaary  banaficiariaa  of  chair  prograa — 
paraona  vho  ahonld  ba  picked  up  by  tha  BL8  unaaployaant  data*  Ragardlaaa* 
tha  apaad  with  which  tha  National  Board  haa  acted  varaua  the  greater 
targeting  ability  that  tha  atataa  have  claiaad  ia  a  tanaion  that  nms 
throughout  thia  aaalyaia*  Nodificationa  ia  tha  prograa  aay  provide  a 
partial  aolution  but  there  are  alao  policy  choicea  involvad.  Vhether  tha 
prograa  aap^aaisea  apeed  or  accurate  targeting  depanda  upon  the  goala  and 
aaada  the  prograa  ia  deaignad  to  addraaa* 

Deapita  varioua  criticiaaa  and  racoaaaadationa.  thoaa  aurvayad  ware 
generally  varr  ooaitiva  about  the  EFSP«  Moat  interviewaaa  f<)lt  the  prograa 
aarved  an  iuportant  aocial  naad  and  had  aany  uaaxpacted  banefita  aa  vail* 
Theae  included  Incraaaing  tha  interaction  batvean  public  and  private  aactor 
Individoala  involved  in  the  aocial  aarvicea  and  incraaaing  coaauaity 
avaraneaa  of  tha  problaaa  of  thoaa  in  need*  Most  of  those  intar/ievad  felt 
that  tha  public /private  aodal  uaed  vaa  a  good  and  affective  one»  although 
there  vaa  8<iaa  concern  on  the  part  of  thoaa  involved  in  the  State  Prograa 
that  aany  private  agenclea  did  not  have  the  reaourcea  to  carry  on  the 
prograa  through  auccaaaiva  Iterationa  aa  tha  atataa  could*  Finally,  it 
ahould  ba  noted  that  aoat  of  thoaa  interviavad  referred  to  the  SFSP  aa  a 
band  aid  rariady  to  a  aach  larger  aocial  problea  that  needs  to  ba  addraaaad 
by  tha  Congreaa  and  tha  nation  aa  a  whole. 
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(hfitloni  for  Futur*  Reports 

This  report  b«s  tzsalaed  ths  responses  to  the  EFSP  of  those  bodies 
responsible  for  miking  the  primary  allocation  decisions  for  the  prograa: 
the  Rational  Board  vlth  responalbllltles  to  the  Rational  Board  Prograa,  and 
the  states  vlth  responsibilities  to  the  State  Frograa*  But  there  vera 
Interaedlary  organlsatlona  vlth  respect  to  the  latter  and  Local  Boards  vlth 
respect  to  ths  foraer  that  also  played  dedslon^uklng  roles*  Their 
perceptions  of  the  SFSP  vlll  be  Investigated  In  another  report,  while  those 
of  the  direct  service  providers  vlll  be  the  focus  of  a  third  report*  At 
this  point  ve  briefly  suoaarlse  the  Issues  relevant  to  these  other 
participants  In  EFSP* 

National  and  state  officials  have  already  ldentlfl«!d  many  Important 
concerns,  as  reported  In  this  paper*  Clearly,  It  vlll  be  vorthvhlle  to 
learn  irtiat  Local  Boards,  Interaedlarles,  and  providers  felt  about  the 
adalnlstratlve  cost  allovance  provided  In  the  legislation,  given  the 
concern  that  service  providers  felt  the  greatest  "pinch**  froa  these 
restrictions*  Probleas  created  by  Ineligible  cost  Iteas  also  need  further 
exploration  at  the  substate  and  provider  levels*  The  short  tlae  fraaa 
provided  for  expending  funds  vas  also  an  Important  Issue  coalng  out  of  the 
national /state  analysis,  the  Impact  of  vhlch  should  be  pursued  further* 

The  declslon^uklng  process,  as  It  occurred  at  the  substate  level, 
also  needs  to  be  examined*  Questions  as  to  hov  decisions  were  made  and 
vhac  decisions  vere  made  vlll  be  asked*  Hov  Local  Boards  and  intermediary 
organlsatlona  made  their  allocatlona  la  of  Interest,  as  veil  as  hov 
providers  decided  vho  vould  get  their  services* 
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Greater  detail  on  the  kinds  of  services  provided  can  also  be  explored 
at  the  sttbstate  level*  We  could  learn  aore  about  hov  mials  were  provided 
(e«g.»  food  kitchens,  aeals  on  lAeels,  etc.),  hov  shelter  was  provided 
(e«g.»  aass  shelters,  aortgage/rent  assistance,  etc.),  and  vho  were  the 
priaery  recipients  of  services  (e*g«,  the  uneaylojed,  tranaients,  feaale- 
headed  households)* 

An  analysis  of  these  fsctors  that  can  look  at  variations  scross 
regions  and  types  of  organisations  would  be  very  useful*  Therefore, 
questions  identifying  differences  in  the  conditions  under  lAich  these 
services  are  provided  have  been  included  in  surveys  of  Local  Boards, 
interaediary  organise tiona,  and  direct  service  providers* 

Finally,  the  present  analysis  has  only  barely  touched  on  one  set  of 
issues  that  can  aore  easily  be  pursued  in  the  next  phases  of  the  study* 
These  are  those  questions  relating  to  comunlcy  process*  It  will  be 
possible  to  exaalne  the  coaaunity  response  to  the  EFSP  and  to  see  what 
kinds  of  interactions  occurred  within  coaaunities  as  a  result  of  this 
prograa*  The  current  unaet  needs  of  different  coaaunities  will  also  be  of 
interest  * 

As  one  can  see,  this  report  represents  only  a  first  step  in  the 
analysis  of  the  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Prograa*  There  are  aany  Issues 
to  be  explored  la  greater  detail  and  sone  new  ones  that  have  to  be  raised 
when  we  look  at  substate  activities*  This  analysis  of  responses  froa 
national  and  state  EFSP  officials  doea  suggest,  however,  that  the  EFSP  has 
been  a  well-received  and  Innovative  prograa* 
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APPEHDIZ  A 
TABLES 

TABLE  A-1 

TOTAL  STATE  APPROPRIATIONS 
(H  -  S3  St«t«s) 


Aaottot  of  Appropriation           Muabor  of  Statos  Percont 

Ondor  $50,000  1  1.9 

$30,001  to  $100,000  0  — 

$100,001  to  $230,000  12  22.6 

$230,001  to  $500,000  7  13.2 

$500,001  to  $1,000,000  17  32.1 

$1,000,001  to  $2,000,000  9  17.0 

$2,000,001  to  $3,000,000  3  9.4 

$3,000,001  to  $4,000,000  0  — 

0v«r  $4,000,000  2  3.8 


48-579  0-85-25 
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APPENDIX  B 
QQESTIONHAIRKS 

STATE  EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  QUESTIONNAIRE 

This  qu«8tlona«lre  is  designed  to  describe  the  decision-asking  process  end 
operation  of  the  Eaergency  Food  end  Shelter  Progrsa  (EFSP)  st  the  state  level. 
Your  participation  is  crucial  in  this  effort.     Questions  hav*  been  included  to 
investigate  a  range  of  procedures  that  aey  have  been  used;  only  a  portion  irill 
apply  to  your  state.     Where  exact  detea  or  figures  are  not  known,  an  estiaste  is 
requested. 

Background 

In  March  1983,  Congress  appropriated  $100  aillion  for  an  oaergency  food  and 
shelter  progrsa  (hereafter  called  FEMAI).     A  Senate/House  coaproisise  gave  half  the 
aoncy  ($50  aillion)  to  the  Federal  Eaergency  Manageaent  Agency  (7EMA)  to 
distribute  to  the  states.     State  agenciea  (your  agency  and  siailar  agencies  in 
other  states)  then  distributed  FEHAI  aonies  either  to  direct  service  providers  or 
to  interaediary  organisations  i^ich  in  turn  gave  grants  to  direct  service 
providers* 

The  other  $S0  aillion  froa  FEMAI  vent  to  a  national  board  of  private 
voluntary  organisations  staffed  by  the  United  Way  of  Aaerica  and  consisting  of 
FBIA  (aa  chair  of  the  board).  Catholic  Charities,  the  Salvation  Amy,  the  United 
Way  of  Aaerica,  the  Aaerican  Red  Cross,  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  and  the 
Council  of  Jeirish  Federations.     In  this  questionnaire,  ve  refer  to  this  as  the 
''National  Board  Prograa.**    The  National  Board  Prograa  selected  961  civil 
jurisdictions  to  receive  funding,  and  these  Local  Boarda  selected  direct  service 
providers. 

Suppleaental  appropriations  in  fall  1983  added  another  $40  aillion  to  the 
National  Board  Prograa,  soae  of  i^ich  vent  to  states  (heraf ter  called  FIMAII). 
Unless  noted,  the  following  questions  are  concerned  vith  the  EFSP  under  FEMAI. 
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I.     Th«  DscisioQ-aAklag  Proc««s 


Allocation  >Up 
Stat*  Agoney    _ 


Haas  of  your  Agiiiey 

G«T«  your  state's  EFSP  aoiiaT  to  (chaek  a.  (diraet  sanrlea  prorldars).  b. 
(iataraadlary  organlaatioos),  or  both]: 

a«     b. 


Interaedlar?  OrgaPJ'stlom 

(DaclalaD-aaklitl  or^nlsactoDs  balow  tha  stata  laval  diargtd 

with  allocating  FEMA  aonay  to  diraet  aanriea  ^ovidart) 

ilhich  vara  (diack  all  that  apply): 

dtiaa,  count laa,  othar  local  jurladictiona 

rtgtonal     ■ultl'counrj  afpaciaa  (CAP  aftncias*  ragional 

dciralopflattt  cB—t salons,  ate*) 

stata-laiial  iwlnntary  or  charitabla  organlsationCs ) 

(Indodiai  stata-laval  CAT  aganciaa) 

tha  saaa  local  Boards  that  tha  national  Board  Frograa 

raapoosibU  t^v  dtBtrimting  ita  funds 


ocbar  (plaas*  dascriba) 


idiKh  t*^*  thalr  aonay  to: 

Diraet  Sanrica  Prortdars 

(Organizations  tdiidi  gafv  food  and/or  shaltar  directly  to  people  in  need) 

uhidi  ware  (check  all  tJwt  apply): 

dtiee,  ceeatiee,  ocher  local   Juriadictions 

regional.  ■aUi-eoency  agsndes  (CAP  attneies,   regional  developnant 

L'l— f laions,  etc.) 

prlwite  lolnntary  orgaeixations  (local  Bed  Cross,  falfntion  Atmf,  food 

UrdMMp  iheltera,  lett1i»n^  ■eueee,  ministerial  organisations  such 
an  Cache  lie  Charities,  etc*) 

relisleue  cMigrrfMla^^  (churcbee  or  synagofsea) 

ether  (pleeee  deecrlhe)  ___^________^__^_^_^^ 
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B.     Tit  Frane  and  DecUlon  PTtlcJMnti 

1*       Did  your  legislature  have  to  OMet  to  detemine  the  allocation  of  funds? 

Ho 

Tea 

^  When  did  they  pees  thia  euthorization? 


(date) 

2a«     Who  gave  your  agency  reeponaibility  for  running  EFSP? 
^______    Governor's  office 

^______    Legislature 

____^^    Other  (pleeae  specify)     ____^_____ 


2b.  When  was  your  agency  given  this  responsibility? 


(dace) 

3a.     Did  your  state  develop  its  ovn  plen  or  did  it  adopt  the  plan  pronrided  by 
FBU? 

___^___    Adopted  own  plan 

Adopted  FEMA  pUn 


3b.     Hov  were  the  following  involved  in  developing  the  state  plan  or  adopting 
the  FEMA  plan?     (Please  include  as  pert  of  the  plan,  changes  or  added 
regulations.) 


Active  Approval/  Not 

Involveasnt  Veto  Involved 


Governor's  office 
Legislature 
Your  agency 
Other  (describe) 


3c.     When  was  the  state  plan  adopted? 


(date) 

3d.  Did  you  sake  changes  and/or  additions  to  the  original  plan? 

Ho 

Yes 
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3«.     What  v«re  th«stt  changes  and  when  were  chey  aede? 


4a.     Row  were  the  following  involved  in  deciding  the  criteria  for  allocating 
the  aoney  to  specific  areas  in  the  state? 

Developed  Approval/  Not 

Criteria              Veto  Involved 

Governor's  office                             ______^  _^_^^_  ____^__ 

Legislature                                          ______^  — ___  __^_ 

Your  agency  _^__^^_  ^___^______       

Intereedlary  organlxation  

Other  (describe)  


4b,  When  were  the  criteria  finalised? 


(date) 

Sa.     How  were  funds  allocated  to  direct  service  providers?     (Check  all  that 
apply): 

Directly  by  your  agency's  central  office 

When  were  funda  awarded? 

n«tel 

(If  central  office  allocated  all  funds,  go  to  6.) 

By  local  branches  of  your  office 

When  were  fundi   ivirded  to  ch««  branches? 

CdAte) 

^______    By  other  local  municipal  governments 

When  wefd  funda  Jt:ward«<l  to  local  nunicipal  govemaents? 


(date) 

By  voluntary  organlxations  (spedlfy)  _^__^______ 

When  were  funds  awarded  to  these  voluntary  organizations? 


(date) 
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Other  allocatloa  aethod  (please  describe) 


Vhcn  vere  funds  awarded  by  your  agency  under  this  aethod? 

(date) 

Sb.     When  did  the  direct  service  providers  actually  get  EFSP  funds  froa  the 

local  brandie*  ot  your  «fflce»  aunldpal  governaents*  voluntary  organlsa- 
tlons»  or  other  allocation  aethod? 


(d«t«) 

Did  your  state  receive  a  tlae  extension  for  allocation  of  funds   (other 
than  the  extension  given  In  July  1983  allowing  states  to  spend  until 
Kerch  If  the  funds  vere  encuabered  In  Septeaber)? 

Ho 

Yes 

c; 


Extension  dete    ___ 
Reason(s)  for  extension 


Did  any  of  your  state's  EFSP  funds  go  unallocated? 

No 

Yes 

*"^  Aaount  unallocated     $ 


What  conditions  were  responsible  for  funds  net  being  allocated? 
(Please  state  whether  the  problem  occurred  o  i  the  state. 
Intermediary,  or  service  provision  level.) 


8.       Did  your  state  receive  funding  under  FEMAII   (convened  at  the  state-level 
by  the  United  Way  In  December  1983,  In  15  states  rece  vlng  less  than 
$100,000)? 

No 

Yes 


l-»    Were  you  or  any  other  state  official  Involved  with  your  state 
board  declslon-aaklng  process  for  FQ1AII? 

No 

Yes   (describe  who  and  Involvement) 
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C.  Regional  Allocation  Criteria  [If  no  regional  allocation  criteria  was  used, 
skip  to  D.] 

la.  What  criteria  were  used  In  determining  the  allocation  of  funds  to 

regions.  Jurisdictions,  or  local  government  agencies?  (Check  all  that 
apply  and  Indicate  data  source  and  cutoff  point  for  eligibility.) 

Source Cutoff  Point 

Poverty  index 

UneaployiBent  rate 

^______  Uneaployoant  numbers 

_______  Homelessness  estimates 

Heilth/mottiUty 

statistics 

Other  (describe) 


lb.  If  you  combined  the  abov«  criteria  to  datermine  eligibility,  please 
explain  how. 


2.   Were  other  criteria  considered  and  rejected? 

No 

Yes     (state  criteria  and  why  rejected) 


[Question  3  for  states  participating  in  FQ1AII,  others  go  to  D.] 

3.       What  were  the  differences,  if  any,  in  how  funds  were  allocated  by  the 
state  voluntary  board   tot  FEKAlt  wriua  bow  font  agency  allocated  funds 
under  PEMAI? 
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Dlrtct  S*rvlc*  Frovtdera — Quallt  Ic^cIom  and  FuTidlnft 

[If   fundi  ^tt«  allocttod  directly  to  service  providers,  answer  question  la. 
If  fund4  4«nt  ta  Intermediary  organisations,  skip  to  lb.     Answer  both  la  and 
lb  If  both  apply.] 

la.     What  was  required  of  direct  service  providers  to  receive  funding?     (Give 
dates  of  when  requireoMnts  had  to  be  net  and  what  they  were.) 

Meet  certain  criteria     (describe) 


Subait  an  RFP     (describe) 


Submit  a  plan     (describe) 


Other     (describe) 


lb.     Describe  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  the  Intermedia  7  organizations' 
criteria  for  allocating  funds  to  direct  service  providers. 


What  amount  of   funds  was  distributed  to  the  following  types  of   organiza- 
tions  for  providing  services? 

Amount  Percent 

of  Funds  of  Total 


Cities,   counties,    other  local   Jurisdictions 

Regional,   multi-county   agencies    (CAP  agencies, 
regional   development  commissions,   etc.) 

Private  voluntary  orgs  alia   Iqqs   (local  Red 
Cross,   Selvstlfln  Army     Taai  Kitchens, 
Shelttn     Settlsmcnc  Houa««,   ministerial  or- 
ganizations  luch  as  Cstho  Ic  Charities,   etc.) 

Religious  congregations   (churches  or  synagogues) 

Other     (please  describe)     


Total  lOOX 
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3«.     What  percent  of  your  state's  funds  were  disbursed  by  July  1,   1983? 
^^^___________      percent 

3b.     Vbat  percent  of  your  state's  funds  were  disbursed  by  September  30,   1983? 
_____________      percent 

3c.     Vbet  percent  of  your  state's  funds  were  encuabered  by  September  30,   1983? 
______________      percent 

4.       Did  your  state  postpone  allocation  of  funds  pending  action  by  other 
persons  or  agencies? 

Ho 

^__^^    Yes     (specify  action(s)) 

^______  State  legislature  authorization 

^__^^  National  Board  Program  allocation 

Recipient  RFP  process 

^__^__  Saving  funds  for  winter  demands 

Develop  own  regulations  for  state  program 

Other     (describe)    
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E.     EFSP  DUpttf  ■   (Walvrs.  App««lg.  CoapUlntt.   •tc.) 

1«.     ?!•«■•  describe  your  egenqr't  experience  «d.th  probleas  in  the  folloving 
ereet: 

lype  of  Ocgud-      OUpice  Specifics  Une  day 

tation  (e.g.,         (e^g.  uilwr,  ip^  EstlsBted  headlsd  fonnlly 

contloB,  regLom,    peel,  oiyTelir,  Mofaer  of    dysr— rti  iiy) 

servioB  pcvriden)       pcoseoutioo)  MapiiCeB       or  IniooHlly? 

Eligible/Ineligible 

coec  Iteas  


Reporting 
requirements 

Time  el lowed  for 
expending  funds 
Audit  requirements 

Funding  level 
(including  none) 

Alleged  freud 

Other  (specify) 


lb.  If  they  were  hendled  Inforaelly,  describe  steff  Involved  end  generel 
procedure. 


Ic.  If  they  «rere  hendled  foivelly  (systeaatlcally  processed),  describe  steff 
Involved  and  general  procedure. 


[States  perticlpeting  In  FEMAII  answer  3;  others  go  to  II-A.) 

3.   How  was  the  coaq>laint  process  or  kinds  of  coaplalnts  lodged  under  FEMAII 
different  from  FEMAI?  (please  describe) 
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ccc)  4U  TMT  ■yry  «Mk  «Ltli  U  tW  OSP  effort? 

Acri^dM  IswBl^d  (•.!•.  >l«t  MC  of  staff,  ootroodi,  otc.) 


1.       Ac*  y«o  fMlU«z  vltb  tko  lotioMl  Boord  Procno?     (Dooerl^tloo  of  tho 
■■tlooal  Boord  Progrto  is  oo  po«e  1.) 


■o     (to  to  C) 
too 


Did  yoo  hove  cootocc  with  tho  Katloool  Boord  Prograo? 

■O  IM 

At  tlM  ootlooal  lovol? 

At  tho  stote  looBl? 

At  tho  local  boord  lootl? 

Did  yoor  allocation  of  foods  to  loteraedlary  organlxatlons  or  dlroct 
sonrlce  provldors  dopond  oo  what  thsy  had  rocoi^pod  froo  tho  Rational 
Boord  ProfraaT 

Bo 

Tos   (dascribo) 


4.   Did  yoo  doal  with  tho  Sational  Board  Prograa  in  asttors  othor  than 
fundi Qg? 

Bo 

Toa     (doscribe  actlTities)    
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C.     AdMlniitf  tlv  Staffing  and  Co<f 

1«.     Two  percent  of  th«  total  funds  was  datignatad  for  adainlstratl^  coats, 
ona  parcant  «raa  to  collar  atata  adalniatratlva  coats.  Did  tha 
adBlnlstratlva  coat  to  your  stata  axcaad  this  aaount? 

Ho       (Co  to  2) 

Yas 


lb.     How  such  did  you  astlaata  waa  abaorbad  by  your  stata? 


Ic.     Can  you  astlaata  what  parcanta§s  of  tha  additional  coat  want  to: 
^__^^    start-up  axpaosas 
^__^^    on-golog  axpansas 

2.       Plaaaa  astlaata  tha  staff  hours  raqulrad  In  your  atsaey  for  tha  KFSP  froB 
Hay   19«3  tQ  Kay   1984? 

ProCasslonal  staff  

Sacratarlal/clarlcal  


3.      Whan  waa,  or  whan  do  you  axpact,  tha  raqulrad  EFSP  audit  to  ba  coaplatad? 
Data:  


D.     Dlract  Sanrlca  Proyldar  Accounting  and  Sarvlcas 

la.     Wara  reporting  raqulraaants  as  tab 11 shad  by  your  stata  for  tha  dlract 
sanrlca  providers? 

No 

^    Dalegatad  to  interaadiary  organlxatlona 

Only  raqulrad  to  aaat  initial  allglblllty  criteria 


Tea  (pleaae  describe) 


lb.  If  FEMAII  funds  were  received,  did  service  provider  reporting 
raquireaents  differ  froa  FEMAI  raquireaents? 

No 

Tes     (pleaae  describe)     
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2a.     Given  the  data  available  to  you,  please  estlnate  the  lapact  of  EFSP  funds 
In  teras  of: 

Nuabera  Dollar  Value 


Additional  aaals  provided 
Additional  nights'  lodging  provided 
Additional  cots /blanket /supplies  purchased 


2b.     Vhat  source(s)  ware  used  to  arrive  at  the  above  figures? 


3.       Given  the  data  available  to  you,  how  such  do  you  estiaete  was  spent  In 
your  state  on: 

Shelter  r^abilitation  $ 

Nuaber  of  shelters  


Allowable  capital  costs 


Pleaae  rank  the  following  groups  in  teraa  of  the  nuabsr  of  people 
receiving  the  aost  benefits  froa  the  EFSP.     (Rank:     1  ■  aost  persons 
receiving  benefits) 

_______  long- 1 era  uneaployed 

^_____  recently  uneaployed 

t  rans  lent  s 

deinstitutionalixed  patients 

other  (specify)  

other  (specify)  


4b.  What  source(s)  were  used  to  arrive  at  the  above  ranking? 


Please  send  copies  of  written  aaterials  that  will  aid  in  describing  the 
EFSP  In  your  state.  They  Include 

a*  The  state  EFSP  plan,  and  regulations  and  eligibility  requireaants  not 
included  in  the  plan 

b.  The  list  of  recipient  and  interaediary  organizations,  with  address, 
contact  person,  and  telephone  nuaber 

c.  EFSP  reports 

d.  Relevant  statistics 

e.  Other 


T>.ank  you  for  taking  the  tiae  to  participate. 
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PSMA— STATE  OPIHION  QOESTIONS 


I.  The  Prograa  Concepts  and  Goals 

1.  Utre  thsrs  problcat  ■•eting  the  besic  goals  of  the  prograa  at  the 
■tate,  local,  or  service'-deliverj  levels  (i.e.*  when  defining  it 
as  an  eaeraency  prograa  to  suppleaent  on-going  activities 
involving  public  and  private  efforts)?  In  what  ways  could 
prograa  goals  be  better  set?  (Motet  Goals  of  interest  are  those 
underlined.) 

a.  Here  interaediary  organizations  and  direct  service  providers 
responsive  in  aeeting  deadlines  and  dealing  with  the  short 
turnaround  tiae  in  this  prograa? 

b.  Vere  there  probleae  in  using  funds  to  suppleaent  on-going 
activities? 

(i)  For  exaaple,  were  direct  service  providers  able  to  use 
their  funds  froa  other  sources  to  cover  what  were 
ineligible  costs  (like  salaries)  for  these  prograa 
funds?  (To  best  of  your  knowledge.) 

(11)  Vas  there  a  need  to  initiate  soae  prograas  in  areas 
where  there  were  no  established  service  provision 
agencies?  Uas  the  need  for  this  great  in  your 
state?  Vas  it  a  problea  in  specific  areas  (e.g., 
rural  ones)? 

(ill)  Oo  you  know  or  have  any  evidence  that  these  funds  have 
contributed  to  an  overall  increase  in  food  or  shelter 
services  provided  in  your  state  (as  opposed  to  a 
redistribution  of  funding  aaong  service  providers)? 
(Note:  If  have  evidence,  ask  for  source.) 

c.  To  your  knowledge  did  this  prograa  lead  to  greater 
interaction  aaong  public  and  private  agency  officials  in 
regards  to  this  prograa?  Was  it  aostly  positive?  Please 
give  exaaples  if  any  coae  to  aind. 

d.  Oo  you  feel  that  the  allocation  process  left  out  groups  that 
aight  have  beneficed  froa  these  services?  What  were  they? 

2.  Hss  there  been  any  opposition  to  this  prograa  in  your  state? 
What  has  it  been  about? 

a.  Did  soae  agencies  or  jurisdictions  reject  this  funding?  On 
what  grounds?  What  agencies/ jurisdictions  were  they? 

b.  Old  direct  service  providers  or  interaediaries  feel  that  the 
prograa  was  being  forced  on  thea?  Or  was  there  the  feeling 
that  it  was  too  little,  too  late? 
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e.  ■«««  sCAtc  officiala  bcca  pisbiaf  for  sort  foadiaf  of  tkis 
•ort  or  wmM   it  felt  to  be  aa  ■Miciswy  iatrasiott? 

n.  The  Ac«imi«trativ«  Pioc—  aai  Ateimistrativc  Coots 

1.  Arc  tlicro  otiMr  ioovoo  rolatlat  to '«d»imi«tr«tiv«  coots  thot  woro 
act  trnoght  up  is  tbc  orittco  ^aostiooAairo?  llMt  odjooUMAts  4o 
jcm  fif fioil  bo  aodo  is  tbo  odsisiotrotivo  coots  «llom4  hj  tiM 
lcti«Utioo?  (loto:  If  tboy  kavos't  looted  st  ^oostionssirs 
Tcty  ask  tlica  to  fiasco  at  it  or  to  writ*  issoos  os  tiM  bock  of 
tlo  qoostioosairs.) 

2.  Aso  tbcro  ways  is  which  FEIf4  raportiug  ro^oiroaaats  could  bo 
ia^rovod? 

3.  01  ro  the  FEII4  taidoliaos  provided  doar  or  did  yov  fro^uantlj 
h«vo  to  ro^oost  farther  elaboratios?  If  so,  how  often?  Nhich 
ft  idolises  were  particularly  probleaetic? 

a.  If  goidelises  were  aade  aore  detailed,  do  you  think  soae 
flexibility  sisht  be  lost? 

b.  Did  the  fact  that  FEII4  periodically  sodified  the  guidelines 
to  sake  thea  coaparable  to  Hatiooal  Board  guidelines  create 
any  probleas?  How? 

c.  Ubat  guidelines  would  you  like  to  see  changed  and  how  would 
these  changes  aake  the  prograa  aore  effective? 

4.  Did  the  aodit  requireaant  create  any  probleas  for  your  agency? 
H<«?  What  changes  would  you  recooaend? 

III.   Instil utionalisat ion  of  the  Prograa 

1.  0<  you  think  you  could  handle  another  year  like  last  year?  What 
changes  would  you  like  to  see  if  this  prograa  were  repeated 
(e.g.,  in  the  plan,  the  foras,  the  reporting  process,  eligible/ 
if  eligible  cost  iteae,  eligibility  requireaents)?  (Note:  This 
qiestion  refers  to  foras,  reports.  .  .froa  states  to  FEHA.  Below 
if  a  repeat  of  question  regarding  foras,  reports.  .  .to  the 
slate.) 

a.  What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  if  this  prograa  were 
repeated  in  the  foras,  reports.  .  .turned  in  to  the  stste? 

2.  II  it  were  done  routinely,  %fhat  other  changes  would  have  to  be 
aide? 
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3.  Soae  states  have  benefited  from  the  economic  recovery  and  others 
have  not.  Will  your  atate  have  a  continued  need  for  an  emergency 
food  and  ahelter  program? 

4.  In  the  second  round  of  funding  money  waa  allocated  in  aome  states 
via  a  state  aelection  committee  organised  along  the  same  lines  aa 
the  National  Board.  Ue  are  interested  in  this  as  a  model  for  any 
future  funding  that  may  be  made.  (Note:  Model  applied  in  the  IS 
states;  we  want  opinion  of  model  from  all  52.)  Do  you  think  that 
money  could  be  allocated  more  rapidly  or  efficiently  via  a  atate 
board  rather  than  having  to  go  through  state  channels?  Would 
your  agency  be  able  to  chair  such  a  board? 

IV.  Issues  for  Local  Survey 

1.  In  the  written  questionnaire  we  aak  for  information  on  the 
intermediary  agencies  or  service  deliverers  «»bo  received  funding 
from  the  state,  including  their  names,  addresaes,  and  contact 
persons.  We  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  sending  this 
information.  We  will  use  it  to  contact  them  in  the  next  phase  of 
our  study.  If  you  haven't  sent  the  inforamtioa  yet,  please  do. 

2.  Are  there  any  issues  that  you  feel  are  important  to  bring  up  in 
our  interviews  with  local  jurisdictions  or  private  voluntary 
organizations  that  received  money? 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

FEMA;  Federal  Eaergency  Management  Agency 

CAP;  CoBBunlty  Action  Frogran  or  Connunlty  Action  Agency 

EFSP:  The  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Prograa 

National  Board  Program;  that  portion  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  administered  by  the  National  Board* 

State  Program;  that  portion  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 
administered  by  the  states* 

Phase  I;  the  first  round  of  funding  for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  covering  the  period  from  April  1983  through  March  1964*  Both  the 
National  Board  and  the  states  administered  programs  under  Phase  I* 

Phase  II;  the  second  round  of  funding  for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  covering  the  period  from  December  1983  through  ;iay  1984*  Only  the 
National  Board  allocated  funds  under  Phase  II* 

Local  Boards;  Those  boards  convened  In  the  jurisdictions  picked  for  funding 
under  The  National  Board  Program,  which  were  responsible  for  choosing  the 
direct  service  providers  that  would  receive' EFSP  funds* 

Intermediary  Organizations;  those  organizations  receiving  funds  from  the 
states,  to  distribute  in  turn  to  direct  service  providers*  They  were  a  part 
of  the  State  Program,  Phase  I* 

Direct  Ser/lce  Providers  Cor  Ser/ice  Providers);  those  organizations  that 
provided  the  services  (food  or  shelter)*  They  may  have  received  funds  from 
Local  Boards,  other  Intermediary  Organizations,  or  directly  from  the  scstes* 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

This  report  Is  the  second  In  a  aeries  of  chree  reports  on  the  Eaergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Prograa  initiated  by  Congress  in  March  1983.  The  priaary 
focus  here  is  on  the  operations  of  the  prograa  at  the  local  level*  Other 
reports  looked  at  the  operations  of  this  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Prograa  at 
the  national,  regional,  and  state  levels  and  froa  the  point  of  view  of  direct 
service  providers* 

The  original  legislation  designated  the  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Prograa  as  a  one-tiae,  eaergency  prograa  to  suppleaent  ongoing  food  and 
shelter  services  being  provided  by  public  and  private  agencies  throughout  the 
country*  One-half  of  the  aoney  vent  to  the  states  to  disburse  and  one-half 
vent  to  a  National  Board — aade  up  of  representatives  of  six  private  voluntary 
organizations  and  a  governaent  representative— to  distribute*  The  states 
either  allocated  their  funds  to  direct  service  providers  or  to  Interaediary 
organizations — cities,  counties,  or  private  voluntary  organizatlons~vhich  in 
turn  allocated  funds  to  service  providers*  The  National  Board  allocated  their 
funds  to  designated  civil  jurisdictions,  vhere  Local  Boards  vere  convened  to 
choose  which  agencies  vould  be  providers  of  services  on  the  local  level  for 
the  prograa*  The  National  Board  has  received  two  aore  allocttlons  froa 
Congress  for  this  prograo  subsequent  to  that  given  in  March  1983* 

This  report  is  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  Local  Boards  froa  the 
National  Board  Prograa  and  intermediary  organizations  involved  in  the  State 
Prograo*  It  covered  the  operations  in  the  first  two  rounds  of  funding  for 
Local  Boards.   Since  the  State  Prograa  was  only  funded  in  the  first  round. 
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responses  of  Incernedlary  organizations  only  concern  che  Initial  allocation* 

The  results  of  what  was  leame<l  froa  the  questionnaire  are  highlighted  on  the 

following  pages* 

The  Allocation  Process 

Before  the  Allocation 

o  Eighty  percent  of  Local  Boards  and  Intermediaries  did  needs 
aasessmentSt  but  Local  Boards  more  often  tended  to  examine 
data  providing  Information  on  the  '*nev  unemployed**  than  did 
Intermediaries  that  favored  service  statistics  or  homelessness 
estimates* 

o  Local  Boards  were  slightly  more  likely  to  advertise  the 
program  than  were  Intermediaries  and  used  media  advertising 
much  more  often* 

o  Rural  and  suburban  areas  were  less  likely  to  do  needs 
assessments,  which  may  reflect  the  greater  homogeneity  of 
these  communities  or  a  lack  of  experience  In  conducting  such 
analyses*  They  were  less  likely  to  advertise,  but  this  may 
reflect  the  relatively  small  number  of  providers  to  be  reached 
In  these  areas* 

Making  the  Allocation 

o  There  were  no  major  differences  between  Local  Boards  and 
Intermediaries  In  choosing  their  allocation  strategy*  The 
strategy  used  most  often  Involved  establishing  a  criterion 
that  chosen  providers  had  to  meet  and  evaluating  a  combination 
of  client  need,  numbers,  and  services  in  order  to  allocate 
funds  between  them* 

o  Urban  areas  more  often  used  a  competitive  strategy,  probably 
because  there  were  more  providers  to  choose  from  and  because 
they  had  more  experience  using  a  competitive  process*  Rural 
areas  more  often  cited  that  there  was  only  one  provider  In  the 
area  to  be  funded*  A  similar  pattern  was  found  when  looking 
at  differences  by  grant  size*  Where  grants  were  larger 
competitive  strategies  were  used  more  often,  where  they  were 
smaller  often  only  one  provider  was  available* 
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o  Slxcy-chree  co  slxcy-four  percent  of  respondents  reported  that 
Local  Board  agencies  received  50  percent  or  nore  of  the  total 
allocation.  Uhlle  this  Is  a  significant  amount,  these  figures 
also  Indicate  considerable  participation  by  non-board 
agencies* 

o  Fifty  percent  of  Local  Boards  and  40  percent  of  Intermediaries 
reported  that  50  percent  or  more  of  their  total  allocations 
vent  to  providers  that  did  not  usually  receive  government 
grants*  This  would  indicate  that  many  providers  not  "tied  in** 
to  any  established  funding  netvork  benefited  from  EFSP, 
particularly  those  In  the  National  Board  program. 

o  Generally,  rural  areas  were  more  likely  to  fund  providers  not 
on  the  Local  Board  or  that  were  not  usually  recipients  of 
government  grants* 

After  the  Allocation 

o  The  main  reason  for  reallocating  or  returning  funds  was  an 
Inability  on  the  part  of  some  providers  to  spend  their  money 
on  time  even  though  encumbering  for  future  spending  was 
possible* 

o  Urban  areas  more  often  cited  returning  funds,  but  this  may 
reflect  the  greater  number  of  providers  In  these  areas  with  a 
concomitant  greater  probability  of  there  being  at  least  one 
provider  having  some  problems* 

Allocating  Services  to  Clients 

o  A  majority  of  the  Local  Boards  and  Intermediaries  (or  their 
providers)  checked  clients'  income  or  othervlso  established 
their  eligibility  for  EFSP  services*  The  N.tlonal  Board 
Program  did  this  more  often  than  Intermediaries* 

o  From  45  to  50  percent  of  respondents  stated  that  a  great  deal 
of  client  outreach  was  attempted  In  their  Jurisdiction*  Few 
differences  were  found  between  programs  but,  not  surprisingly, 
rural  areas  were  more  likely  to  undertake  considerable 
outreach. 

Mnlvers,  Appeals,  and  Dlspucas 

o  Client-based  waiver  requests  (e.g.  to  pay  for  utility  bills  or 
security  deposits)  were  more  frequent  than  those  that  were 
specifically  food  or  shelter-related  (e.g.  to  pay  for 
equipment  or  personnel).   Requests  to  pay  client's  utility 
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bills  or  CO  provide  «ore  than  one's  months  rent  or  aortgage 
assistance  occurred  «ost  often* 

o  Interaadlarles  received  fever  waiver  requests  than  Local 
Boards*  but  this  may  reflect  differences  In  wording  In  the 
guidelines  for  the  National  Board  Program  and  the  State 
Program* 

o  The  greatest  number  of  appeals  came  from  those  providers  that 
had  received  some  funds  and  wanted  more,  followed  by  those  who 
wanted  some  money  and  had  received  none* 

o  There  were  few  charges  of  fraud  and  even  fewer  cases  that 
actually  resulted  In  prosecutions* 


Services  Provided 


o  Sixty-three  percent  of  all  respondents  reported  the  long-term 
unemployed  as  having  benefited  a  great  deal  from  the  EFSP* 
The  two  groups  next  mentioned  most  often  as  having  benefited  a 
great  deal  were  the  recently  unemployed  and  female-headed 
households*  The  elderly  and  transients  came  In  fourth  and 
fifth  with  Local  Boards,  and  In  reverse  order  with 
Intermediaries  * 

o  When  asked  which  groups  would  continue  to  have  service  needs 

. In  ch«  future  Che  ranking  was  different*  although  the  top  four 

vere  4Clll  the  same*    Ranked  first  were  the  long  term 

eopicryed  s«i:onfl  were  female-headed  households,  third  were  the 

eldarly  and  fourth  were  the  recently  unemployed* 

o  Overall,  Intermediaries  and  Local  Boards  (both  phases)  are 
quite  similar  In  their  rank  ordering  of  EFSP  beneficiaries* 

o  The  programs  do  not  differ  much  In  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
EFSP  recipients  on  velfare* 

o  three-faurEhH  of  all  respondents  reported  that  their  direct 
service  providers  gave  out  food  vouchers*  The  next  most 
popular  services  were  rental  assistance  services  and  food 
banks* 

o  Differences  were  found  In  the  services  provided  In  different 
types  of  coBDunltles*  Mass  feedings  and  s  lelters  were 
provided  more  In  the  urbanized  areas,  and  less  often  In  rural 
areas*  Rousing  vouchers  and  rental  assistance  were  also  found 
less  often  In  rural  areas*  Food  vouchers  were  less  often 
found  In  suburban  areas* 
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ComnunltY  Impact 


o  Most  of  Che  respondeaca  felt  that  the  EFSP  led  to  a  greater 
Interaction  among  provldera  in  the  coamunlty  and  that  new 
networks  had  been  or  probably  had  been  formed  as  a  result* 

o  About  40  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  that  churches  and 
other  community  organizations,  previously  unlnvolved  with  food 
and  shelter  programs,  had  become  active  because  of  the  EFSP. 

o  Approximately  half  of  all  respondents  felt  that  the  EFSP  had 
elicited  more  cooounlty  support  than  other  federal  programs. 

o  Most  respondents  reported  that  greater  Interaction  with  public 
officials  had  resulted  from  the  program  and  that  public 
welfare  agencies  had  been  supportive  of  the  EFSP. 

o  While  the  EFSP  was  able  to  stimulate  a  significant  amount  of 
connunlty  mobilisation,  thla  did  not  generate  enough  financial 
support  to  keep  expanded  services  going,  respondents  reported. 


Administration 


Phase  I  Local  Boards  were  most  likely  to  perceive  allowable 
administrative  costs  as  sufficient  (42  percent).  Phase  II 
Local  Boards  came  next  (36  percent)  and  State  Program 
Intermediaries  were  least  satisfied  with  allowable  costs  for 
administration  (27  percent).  This  Is  not  surprising  since  In 
Phase  I  Local  Board  Jurisdictions  were  allowed  as  much  as  22 
of  their  allocation  for  administrative  costs.  Phase  II  Local 
Board  jurisdictions  had  IZ  and  Intermediaries  often  had  leas 
than  IZ. 

More  Local  Boards  than  providers  expressed  satisfaction  with 
coats.  In  our  survey  of  providers— the  results  of  which  are 
presented  on  another  report — only  19  percent  of  direct  service 
providers  expressed  satisfaction  with  allowable  administrative 
costs. 

The  average  administrative  cost  for  normal  operations  among 
member  agencies  of  Local  Boards  and  among  intermediaries  that 
had  a  "usual  overhead  or  Indirect  cost"  rate,  was  9.6 
percent.  All  respondents  felt  they  could  easily  have  met  EFSP 
costs  with  this  rate. 

Most  respondents  In  both  programs  thought  A  to  6  percent  would 
cover  their  administrative  costs — a  figure  less  than  their 
own  "usual  rate"  but  considerably  higher  than  EFSP  allowed. 
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Flfcy-tlghc  p«rcenc  of  Incermcdlarlcs  and  55  p«rc«nc  of  Local 
Boards  reported  difficulties  in  aaeting  excess  adainlstrative 
costs. 

Professional  and  clerical  staff  time  posed  the  greatest 
probleas*  Transportation  was  a  problea  for  interaedlarles 
vore  than  for  Local  Boards,  possibly  because  they  often  had 
responsibility  for  larger  geographical  regions* 

To  coapensate  for  excess  adainistrative  costs,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  Local  Boards  used  volunteers,  vhile  only  half  of  the 
interaediaries  did^  so*  Participants  f roa  both  prograas  relied 
to  the  saae  degree  (65  to  71  percent)  on  using  other  funds 
available  to  their  agency*  Very  few  froa  either  prograa 
raised  additional  or  aatching  funds* 

About  half  of  the  participants  in  both  prograas  thought  the 
prograa  guidelines  were  clear*  Thirty  percent  of  Phase  I 
participants— both  Local  Boards  and  interaediariea— stated 
that  they  sought  clarification  of  the  guidelines* 

Phase  II  Local  Boards  reported  greater  guideline  clarity,  both 
because  the  guidelines  had  been  aodified  and  because  they  had 
Phase  I  experience  to  call  on* 

Almost  all  the  Local  3oards  that  received  aoney  in  both  Phase 
I  and  Phase  II  thought  adainistration  was  easier  in  Phase  II* 
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Chapter  I.   BACKCROUND  AMD  SAMPLE 

On  March  24,  1983,  che  President  signed  Public  Law  98-8,  referred  to  as 
the  "Jobs  Stimulus  Bill,**  vhlch  established  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  (EFSP)  to  provide  emergency  food  and  shelter  assistance  for  the 
needy.  Altogether,  $100  million  vas  appropriated;  $50  million  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  states  (the  'State  Program)  and  $50  million  to  be  disbursed  by  a 
National  Board  made  up  of  representatives  of  private  nonprofit  charitable 
agencies  (the  National  Board  Program).  Originally  a  one-time  only  program. 
Congress  hss  twice  provided  supplemental  funding  since  the  original 
legislation*  In  both  cases,  however,  additional  funds  went  only  to  the 
National  Board  and  not  to  the  states.  In  November  of  1983  Congress 
appropriated  $40  million  to  this  program;  Public  Lav  98-151,  signed  on 
November  14  providing  $10  nillion  in  supplemental  funding  and  Public  Law 
98-181,  signed  November  30,  providing  another  $30  million.  Public  Law  98-396, 
signed  on  August  27,  1984,  appropriated  another  $70  nillion  for  the  EFSP. 

The  Urban  Institute  has  conducted  an  evaluation  of  tMs  program,  focusing 
on  the  rounds  of  funding  made  in  March  1983  (referred  to  as  Phase  I)  and  that 
made  in  November  of  this  same  year  (referred  to  as  Phase  II).  This  report  is 
the  second  of  three  reports  on  the  EFSP.  The  first  report  focused  on  the 
program  at  the  national,  regional,  and  state  levels,  and  the  third  report 
looked  ac  the  providers  of  services  under  the  EFSP.  This  report  focuses  on 
Local  Boards  that  were  responsible  for  allocating  funds  on  the  county  or 
jurisdictional  level  under  the  National  Board  Program,  and  on  intermediary 
organizations  responsible  for  allocating  funds  on  the  county  or  local  levels 
under  the  State  Program.    It  is  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  these 
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"Incernedlary"  decision  makers  In  early  Augusc  of  1984. 

The  renalnder  of  this  chapter  describes  prograa  operations  and  discusses 
our  sanple*  The  following  chapters  analyze  the  data  collected  fron  our 
questionnaire.  They  focus  on  four  substantive  areas:  decision  asking, 
services,  connunity  iaipact,  and  administration,  including  adalnistratlve 
costs* 
Background 

This  evaluation  covers  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  of  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Prograa  (EFSP)*  Chart  I«l  depicts  hov  the  allocation  decisions  were 
aade  for  the  State  Program  and  the  National  Board  Program  under  Phase  I  and 
the  National  Board  Program  under  Phase  II • 

Phase  I«  Under  the  State  Program  in  Phase  I  FEMA  allocated  $50  million 
to  the  50  states,  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa,  Cuaa,  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territories  and  the  Mariana  Islands  using  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
formula.  The  states  either  allocated  their  funds  direc:ly  to  providers  of 
food  and  shelter  services  in  areas  vhere  they  felt  there  was  the  greatest 
need,  or  designated  interaediaries  to  aake  final  allocation  decisions*  These 
intermediaries,  located  in  cities  or  counties  identified  as  having  a  need  for 
these  ser/ices,  were  either  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  with  the 
capacity  to  aake  final  allocation  decisions*  We  found  considerable  variation 
from  state  to  state  in  hov  allocations  were  made,  a  subject  discussed  in 
detail  in  an  earlier  report*^  Monitoring  and  providing  technical  assistance 
to  the  states  was  the  responsibility  of  the  FEHA  national  office  and  the  ten 


^See  Burbridge,  L*,  A*  Millar,  M.  Surber,  T.  van  Houten,  M.  Colocci,  and 
M.  Burt,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program:  National, 
Regional  and  State  Level  Analysis,**  Urban  Institute  Project  Report, 
Washington,  D.  C*,  November  1984* 
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CHART  1* 

THE  ALLOCATION  DECISIOHS— THE  OVERALL  PROGRAM* 

Public  Lav  98-8   (Phase  I) 


Congress 


$50  Billion 


$50  Billion 


FEMA 


Regional  FEMA  Offices 


National  Board 

(United  Vay-Flscal  Agent) 


Direct  Service  Providers 


Public  Lav  98-151  and  98-181   (Phase  II) 


Congress 


$40  Billion 


National  Board 
(United  Way-Fiscal  Agent) 


State  Selection  CooBittees 


Direct  Service  Providers 


*Thi8  chart  shows  how  allocation  decisions  were  made*  The  actual 
disbursement  of  funds  vent  from  the  United  Vay  of  Aaerica,  fiscal  agent  for 
the  National  Board,  to  the  providers*  Local  Boards  did  not  disburse  any 
funds* 
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FEMA  regional  offices. 

The  National  Board  under  Phase  I  developed  an  allocation  foraula  for 
choosing  Chose  civil  jarlsdlcclons  most  In  need  of  emergency  ser/lces*  The 
local  United  tfay  In  each  Jurisdiction  was  given  responsibility  for  convening  a 
Local  Board  In  Its  area*  Each  Local  Board  determined  hov  to  allocate  the 
Rational  Board  award  aaong  the  direct  service  providers  In  Its  Jurisdiction* 
Where  no  local  United  tfay  \r9a  available  in  a  given  Jurisdiction,  the  local 
Aaerican  Red  Cross  convened  the  Local  Board*  In  soae  rural  areas  vhere  no 
appropriate  voluntary  agency  existed*  churches  or  local  govemaent  officials 
were  asked  to  convene  a  Local  Board*  United  Way  of  Aaerica  also  served  as 
secretariat  and  fiscal  agent  for  the  Rational  Board*  tfhen  Local  Boards  aade 
their  allocation  decisions,  the  United  Way  offices  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
sent  the  funds  directly  to  the  providers*  The  Local  Boards,  therefore,  never 
actually  received  any  aoney  directly  unless  they  chose  to  use  soae  for 
adainistrative  costs* 

Phase  II*  Under  Phase  II  only  the  National  Board  received  an 
appropriation  froo  Congress*  As  previously,  they  used  an  allocation  formula 
to  determine  eligible  Jurisdictions*  Local  Boards  were  convened  in  these 
Jurisdictions  that  made  the  final  allocation  decisions* 

However,  the  National  Board  also  decided  to  allocate  a  minioum  of 
$100,000  to  each  state  in  lieu  of  the  State  Program*^   Tho:ie  states  with  no 


^Clvll  Jurisdictions  are  defined  asi  (a)  cities  with  a  population  of 
50,000  or  more,  (b)  counties  regardless  of  size,  and  (c)  balance  of  counties 
with  cities  "(a)"  taken  out* 

"hinder  Phase  I,  the  Cocaiunlty  Services  Block  Grant  formula  used  for  the 
state  program  provided  a  minimum  allocation  of  $125,000  to  each  state*  The 
National  Board  took  80  percent  of  this  amount  (since  the  supplemental 
appropriation  was  80  percent  of  the  original)  and  determined  that  each  state 
should  receive  the  $100,000  minimum* 


48-579  0-85-26 
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qualifying  districts  or  those  for  which  their  total  award*— vhen  aggragatad 
across  qualifying  districts— was  lass  than  $100,000  wera  given  grants  to  bring 
their  total  award  to  this  figure*  A  State  Selection  Coamlttee  was  convened  In 
these  states  (15  In  all)  to  aake  decisions  about  allocating  these  funds*  Most 
meabera  of  these  State  Selection  Committees  came  from  the  aame  organisations 
that  comprised  the  National  Board,  plus  the  governor  or  the  governor's 
representative*  Most  of  the  State  Selection  Committees  designated  needy 
jurisdictions,  where  Local  Boards  ware  convened  to  make  the  final  allocation 
decisions* 
The  Sample 

The  Urban  Institute  sent  questionnaires  regarding  Emergency  Pood  mad 
Shelter  Program  operations  to  a  sample  of  Local  Boards  involved  In  the 
national  Board  Program  and  Intermediary  organisations  Involved  In  the  State 
Program*  (See  the  appendix  for  the  questionnaires*)  A  stratified,  random 
sample  of  500  Local  Boards  drawn  from  National  Board  records  received  a 
questionnaire*  However,  Intermediary  organisations  from  the  State  Program 
were  not  randomly  chosen  to  receive  s  similar  questionnaire*  Since  PEMA  had 
no  centralized  list  of  Intermediaries  participating  In  the  State  Program,  we 
relied  on  Information  sent  to  us  by  those  states  willing  and  able  to  do  so* 
Altogether,  the  Urban  Institute  sent  questionnaires  to  255  Intermediary 


^e  conducted  Interviews  with  all  state  level  administrators,  during 
which  we  ssked  them  to  send  lists  of  Intermediaries  and  providers  Involved  in 
the  program*  Only  13  states  sent  lists  of  Interrmedlary  organizations  (255  In 
all)*  Since  those  states  that  sent  lists  msy  have  been  more  organized  than 
those  that  did  or  could  not,  the  aample  of  intermediaries  nay  be  biased  in 
favor  of  those  that  came  from  the  more  efficient  state  programs* 
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organizations • 

By  nost  standards  for  nailed  questionnaires,  the  response  rate  was  quite 
high.  Fifty-eight  percent  (289)  of  the  Local  Boards  responded  and  51  percent 
(129)  of  the  Interaedlary  organizations  did  so.  Table  I.I  presents  soae  data 
on  the  Local  Boards  and  Intermediaries  In  our  saiaple. 

Conposltlon.  The  sanple  Included  approximately  25  percent  of  those  Local 
Boards  Involved  In  Phase  I  and  25  percent  of  those  Involved  In  Phase  II.  The 
sample  of  Intermediaries  comes  from  one  quarter  of  the  states  participating  In 
the  State  Program.  Comparisons  betveen  our  Local  Board  sample  and  the  total 
universe  of  Local  Boards  show  that  they  were  very  similar  In  terms  of  the 
proportions  of  their  grants  spent  for  food  and  shelter  and  dollars  spent  per 
meal  and  per  night  of  shelter.  Unfortunately,  ve  cannot  make  similar 
comparisons  for  Intermediary  organizations  because  we  Isck  Information  on  per- 
unit  expenditures  for  foQd  and  shelter  for  the  total  universe  of  state 
Intermediaries.  tfe  do  know  organizational  affiliation  for  Intermediaries  In 
our  sample,  however,  and  Table  I.l  presents  these  data.  Over  40  percent 
described  themselves  as  CAP  or  cooBunlty  action  agencies.  Twenty-three 
percent  were  public  human  service  agencies  and  a  similar  percentage  were 
private  human  service  agencies.  The  remaining  10  percent  designated  the 
"other"  category. 

Program  Overlap.  Forty-eight  percent  of  those  responding  to  the  Local 
Board  questionnaire— usually  the  Local  Board  chair— ststed  thst  their  agency 
also  served  as  an  Intermediary  or  a  provider  or  both  in  the  State  Program. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  the  intermediaries  responding  to  the  State  Program 
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Table  I.l 
Quest ionnairc  Sanple  and  Total 


Qyestioinf^r^  Simply 
Phase  I    Phase  ZZ 

To^ll. 

Phase 

Z 

Phase  ZZ 

Local  Boards 

■iMber  of  jurisdictions* 

238 

234 

961 

836 

Percentage  spent  for  food" 

66.08 

63.05 

67.01 

64.20 

Percentage  spent  for  shelter^ 

32.40 

36.70 

32.90 

35.80 

■usber  of  meals 

- 

- 

51.3  million 

33.8  million 

Dollars  per  aeal^ 

.72 

.75 

.66 

.76 

NuBber  of  nights 

- 

- 

6.8  million 

6.3  million 

Dollars  for  one  night  of 

shelter 

2.60 

2.84 

2.44 

2.32 

■uBber  of  interaediaries 

129 

— 

NA 

— 

■usber  of  states 

13 

— 

50 

— 

Type  of  interaediary 

CAP  agency 

56 

— 

!IA 

— 

Public  human  service  agency 

29 

— 

MA 

— 

Private  human  service  agency    30 

— 

NA 

— 

Other  private  agency 

14 

— 

HA 

— 

Note:  a.  Some  Jurisdictions  participated  in  both  Phase  I  and  IZ  so  the 
total  number  of  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  does  not  add  up  to  289, 
the  total  reaponses  actually  received. 

b.  These  are  estimates  as  there  are  some  missing  values  in  the 
data. 
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questionnaire  Indicated  chat  their  agency  served  on  a  Local  Board*  These 
figures  Indicate  considerable  overlap  in  the  counties  receiving  money  from 
each  progran,  as  veil  as  overlap  aaong  those  involved  in  decision  aaking  in 
both  programa  on  the  local  level*  A  certain  basic  similarity  in  questionnaire 
responses  for  organizations  in  the  tvo  programs  should  not  therefore  be  too 
surprising  and.  Indeed,  ve  see  this  pattern  in  aloost  all  the  areas  analyzed 
in  succeeding  chapters*' 

Community  Characteristics*  The  EFSP  vas  created  by  Congress  to  meet 
emergency  needs  for  food  and  shelter  that  resulted  from  the  1981-1982 
recession*  Its  primary  focus  vas  on  the  nevly  unemployed-- individuals  and 
connunities  hard  hit  by  layoffs  and  Job  losses*  An  important  question  for 
this  evaluation  is  vhether  EFSP  support  vent  to  jurisdictions  vlth  large 
numbers  of  laid  off  workers* 

With  respect  to  service  needs,  61  percent  of  intermediaries  and  76  to  78 
percent  of  Local  Boards  said  their  areas  had  large  nuabers  of  laid  off 
vorkers;  52  to  55  percent  of  all  respondents  mentioned  dispersed  pockets  of 
poverty  and  23  to  38  percent  referred  to  large  numbers  of  transients*  Only  19 
to  20  percent  described  their  communities  »s  containing  large  ghetto  areas* 
Intermediaries  and  Local  Boards  reported  similar  community  characteristics 
except  chat  a  higher  percentage  of  the  former  respondents  characterized  their 
coonunitles  as  attractive  co  transients  (38  percent  as  compared  to  61  percent 
of  state  program  respondents).  For  greater  detail,  see  Table  A.I*1  in  the 
appendix* 

In  addition  to  these  data  from  our  sample,  National  Board  staff  calculate 
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Chat  Phase  I  funding  under  the  Naclonal  Board  Prograa  vane  to  cltlas  and 
counties  containing  S7  percent  of  the  nation's  unemployed*  The  Phase  II 
figure  vas  59  percent*  Parallel  figures  for  the  distribution  of  State  Prograa 
funds  are  not  available,  since  no  complete  list  exists  of  Jurisdictions 
receiving  State  Program  funds* 

Another  way  to  look  at  targeting  of  EFSP  resources  is  to  look  at  the 
urban-rural  mix  of  Jurisdictions  receiving  EFSP  dollars*  The  top  part  of 
Table  1*2  shows  the  distribution  of  all  n*S*  counties,  by  population*  For 
convenience  ve  will  follow  the  convention  used  by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  and  consider  all  counties  rural  If  their  population  Is  lower  than 
30,000*  Seventy-five  percent  of  all  U*S*  counties  are  rural  by  this 
definition,  whereas  62  percent  of  National  Board  Phase  I  Jurisdictions  had 
populations  lower  than  50,000  and  53  percent  of  Phase  II  Jurisdictions  were 
this  soall*   (No  similar  data  are  available  for  State  Program  Jurisdictions)* 

.  The  National  Board  clearly  chose  to  give  EFSP  money  to  a 
disproportionately  high  number  of  urban  counties*  However,  by  doing  so  they 
succeeded  in  focusing  resources  on  larger  numbers  of  unemployed  people*  The 
National  Board  provided  support  to  30  percent  of  U*S*  counties  In  Phase  I  but 
these  counties  contaioed  57  percent  of  the  nation's  unemployed*  In  Phase  II 
the  parallel  figures  are  27  percent  of  counties  and  59  percent  of  the 
unemployed*  Thus  the  allocation  decision  appears  to  have  fulfilled  the  Intent 
of  the  EFSP  legislation,  to  give  assistance  to  the  uneaployed  as  a  top 
priority  group. 

Tet  another  perspective  on  the  urban-rural  mix  of  programs  supported  by 
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Table  1.2. 
Distribution  of  County  Governments  by  Population* 


Population 


All  U.S.  Counties 


Phase  1  NBP 
Jurisdictions 


Phase  II  HBP 
Jurisdictions 


250,000  or  aore 
100,000  -  249,999 
50,000  -  99,999 
25,000  -  49,999 
10,000  -  24,999 
9,999  -  and  belov 


156 

5.1 

115 

12.7 

118 

14.6 

216 

7.2 

83 

9.2 

101 

12.5 

374 

12.3 

145 

16.0 

164 

20.3 

611 

20.1 

196 

21.6 

227 

28.2 

957 

31.5 

249 

27.5 

185 

23.0 

725 

23.8 

119 

13.1 

U. 

1.4 

3041 

100.0 

907 

100.0 

806 

100.0 

Source:  City  and  County  Data  Book;  National  Board  lists  of  Phase  I  and  Phase 
II  civil  Jurisdictions. 

Mote:  a.  25  to  30  Jurisdictions  funded  by  the  National  Board,  the  awjority 
of  which  were  U.S.  trusts  and  territories,  are  not  Included  in 
this  tabulation.  Further,  the  Phase  I  data  dotss  not  include  those 
29  counties  that  returned  their  funds.  Most  of  these  were  sawll 
counties,  so  the  distribution  would  be  changed  somewhat  with  their 
inclusion. 

Percentage  of  Jurisdictions  of  a  Given  Cooounity  Type 


Local 

Boards 

Phase 

I 

Phase  II 

Intermediaries 

Urban 

6.0 

6.9 

8.7 

Urban /suburban 

1.7 

3.0 

4.7 

Urban /suburban /rural 

20.5 

21.9 

16.5 

Suburban 

3.4 

3.0 

3.9 

Suburban /rural 

6.4 

5.6 

4.7 

Rural 

49.6 

45.1 

45.7 

Urban/rural 

11.5 

12.9 

15.7 

Source:  Urban  Institute  survey. 

Note:  a.  These  figures  are  based  on  respondents'  own  designations  of  their 
Jurisdiction's  comnunlty  type. 
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EFSP  cones  from  our  survey  respondents'  own  characterlsaclon  of  their 
jurisdictions*  As  suaBarlsed  in  the  bottom  half  of  Table  1. 2.,  only  6  to  9 
percent  characterised  their  coasninities  •»  urban  only,  another  34  to  37 
percent  described  them  •»  urban  mixed  with  rural  and  or  suburban  areas*  k 
large  percentage  described  their  comounities  mm  rural  only,  from  45  to  SO 
percent*  Three  to  four  percent  described  their  communities  as  suburban  only, 
and  5  to  6  percent  as -a  suburban /rural  mix*  Our  sample  of  Local  Boards  is 
thus  quite  representative  of  all  participants  in  the  National  Board  Program* 

Of  equal  interest  in  Table  1*2  is  the  comparison  between  Local  Boards  and 
intermediaries  in  the  dlstribntion  of  community  types*  These  data  reveal  very 
few  differences  between  National  Board  and  State  Programs  in  the  types  of 
communities  to  which  they  gave  EFSP  money*  Forty  percent  of  Local  Boards  in 
Phase  I  and  45  percent  in  Phase  II  characterised  their  communities  as 
containing  rural  areas,  compared  to  46  percent  of  intermediaries  in  the  State 
Program*  Seventy-seven  percent  of  Phase  I  Local  Boards,  86  percent  of  Phase 
II  Local  Boards  and  83  percent  of  intermediaries  also  had  urban  areas  in  their 
Jurisdictions*  About  equal  numbers  in  all  programs  characterised  their 
jurisdictions  as  purely  urban  or  purely  rural*  Thus,  the  two  mechanisms  for 
distributing  EFSP  funds — the  National  Board  and  the  State  Program — appear  to 
have  made  very  similar  decisions  about  where  the  money  was  most  needed* 

Seventy-nine  to  eighty  percent  of  Local  Boards  reported  the  importance  of 
climate  in  determining  the  kind  of  services  provided,  compared  to  only  64 
percent  of  intermediaries*  Eighty-three  to  eighty-four  percent  of  all 
respondents  who  said  that  climate  played  an  important  role  cited  winter  as  the 
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■ost  pressing  tine  of  need  for  food  and  shelter  services* 

Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  various  population  subgroups  in  terms  of 
their  ongoing  needs  that  were  not  being  net  by  public  welfare  or  other 
government  programs  in  the  area*  The  long-term  unemployed  were  cited  the  0K>st 
(by  61  to  65  percent  of  all  respondents)  as  having  a  great  deal  of  ongoing 
need.  Female-headed  households  ranked  next,  cited  by  46  to  57  percent  of 
respondents,  followed  by  the  elderly  (30  to  36  percent  of  respondents)  and  the 
recently  unemployed  (30  to  34  percent)*  Transients  and  deinstitutionalized 
patients  were  ranked  last  as  having  a  "great  deal**  of  ongoing  need* 

More  state  intermediaries  than  Local  Boards  cited  transients  (29  percent 
respondents  compared  to  17  to  19  percent  of  Local  Boards),  female-headed 
households  (57  percent  compared  to  A6  to  49  percent  of  Local  Boards)  and 
deinstitutionalized  patients  (26  percent  compared  to  14  to  15  percent  of  Local 
Boards)  as  being  very  much  in  need  of  services  (Table  A* 1*2  in  the  appendix)* 

Respondents  also  rated  services  their  conmunity  continued  to  need*  Food 
kitchens /food  vouchers /food  banks  were  rated  as  highly  needed  services  by  over 
73  percent  of  all  respondents,  followed  by  energy  assistance  (about  56 
percent)  and  rental /mortgage  assistance  (about  55  percent  of  Local  Boards  and 
61  percent  of  State  intermediaries)*  Over  half  of  all  respondents  affirmed 
the  high  degree  of  need  for  shelters/housing  vouchers  and  for  medical 
assistance*  Twenty-nine  percent  of  Local  Boards  and  45  percent  of 
intermediaries  cited  meals  on  wheels  as  a  highly  needed  program*  Clothing  and 
relocation  assistance  were  ranked  last  (Table  A*l*3)*  A  greater  percentage  of 
intermediaries  perceived  "a  great  deal  of  ongoing  need"  for  meals  on  wheels 
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(16  percent  more  than  Local  Boards),  shelters /housing  vouchers  (IS  percent 
■ore),  aedlcal  assistance  (10  percent  nore),  relocation  assistance  (8  percent 
■ore),  and  rental /nor tgage  assistance  (7  percent  nore)* 

Additional  Coaaents.  Before  further  detailing  the  responses  to  the 
specific  questions  asked,  we  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  final 
question  on  the  survey  in  which  all  respondents  were  asked  to  sake  any 
additional  connents  about  EFSP  or  clarifications  regarding  answers  given. 
Since  they  raised  nany  issues  pertinent  to  the  succeeding  discussion,  we 
present  their  responses  here  so  that  we  can  refer  to  then  in  the  analysis  that 
follows*  These  spontaneous  coooMnts  should  be  noted  in  conjunction  with  the 
usually  nuch  larger  nuober  of  respondents  who  expressed  similar  opinions  in 
response  to  specific  questions* 

Approxinately  30  percent  of  the  respondents  to  the  survey  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.  Over  one-fifth  of  those  connenting  on  the  EFSP  expressed 
an  overall  positive  experience,  stating  a  heightened  coamunity  awareness  of 
the  plight  of  the  poor  and  homeless  and  increased  cooperation  between  private 
voluntary  organizations  resulting  from  the  program.  A  few  respondents  stated 
that  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  provide  services  to  the  needy  without 
the  assistance  of  the  EFSP.  Other  positive  aspects  mentioned  were  the  minimal 
paperwork  and  the  ease  of  implementation  and  administration  of  the  programs. 
The  newly  unemployed  were  specifically  mentioned  by  some  respondents  MB 
benefiting  greatly  from  the  emergency  relief;  however,  it  was  also  noted  that 
this  client  group  is  becoming  a  chronic  problem  and  will  be  in  need  of  future 
assistance. 
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About  10  percenc  of  Che  respondencs  also  h«d  positive  conoMnts  for  the 
EFSP,  but  added  that  energency  relief  is  a  12-Boath  issue  and  should  be 
handled  by  an  ongoing  program*  Many  respondents  stated  that  hunger  and 
hoaelessness  continued  after  the  EFSP  funds  vere  exhausted  and  the  program 
only  provided  a  band-aid  solution* 

However,  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  with  the  EFSP  vas  the  time  frame 
for  spending  or  encumbering  the  funds*  Twenty-five  percent  of  all  respondents 
felt  chat  Che  deadlines  did  noc  provide  enough  time  for  an  effective  and 
efflclenc  disbursemenc  of  funds*  Some  respondencs  scaced  chac  che  lack  of 
cime  limiced  their  abllicy  Co  choroughly  verify  dienC  eligibilicy*  Others 
felc  chac  che  cima  frame  was  insufficenc  co  choughcfully  plan  and  advercise 
Che  program,  which  led  co  inefficienc  use  of  exiscing  resources*  These 
feelings  did  noc  differ  by  cype  of  program  (Scace  Program  or  Nacional  Board 
Program).  Ic  should  be  noced  chac  che  Nacional  Board  did  give,  providers  che 
opcion  of  adjuscing  chelr  program  plans  co  meec  problems  chac  arose  afcer  che 
award*  Fur Cher »  Nacional  Board  scaff  Indicaced  chac  many  did  cake  advancage 
of  chis  flexibilicy*  We  cannoc  say  che  excenc  co  which  chey  did  so  or  how 
chey  did  so  from  our  survey  resulcs*  however* 

Nine  perceac  of  che  respondencs  spontaneously  suggested  addicional 
funding  for  admlniscraclve  coses.  In  addicion  co  che  58-64  percenc  of  Local 
Boards  and  73  percenc  of  Incermediaries  whose  quesdonnaire  responses 
indicaced  inadequate  adnlniscraclve  allowances  (see  Chapcer  V)*  Generally, 
che  respondencs  felc  chac  che  allowed  aoounc  was  noc  a  realisclc  refleccion  of 
che  coses  involved  in  supporting  an  emergency  relief  program*   One  respondent 
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•cactd  chac  if  additional  administrative  funds  vera  not  aede  available,  fever 
and  fever  agencies  vould  be  able  to  afford  FEKA  funding* 

Shelter-related  issues  vere  aentioned  by  about  8  percent  of  the 
respondents  as  areas  of  concern*  The  majority  felt  funds  should  be  available 
for  energy  assistance*  Additional  allocations  for  rent  and  mortgage  payments 
and  shelter  rehabilitation  vere  also  suggested* 

Only  5  percent  of  the  respondents  commented  on  the  reporting  requirements 
and  program  guidelines*  Soma  respondents  felt  the  reporting  requirements 
imposed  a  hardship  on  smaller  communities  and  those  agencies  vlth  all 
volunteer  staffs*  These  respondents  cited  increased  papervork  and  the 
complexity  of  financial  reporting  forms  as  major  problems*  A  fev  respondents 
said  the  guidelines  vere  too  vague  and  thought  they  should  be  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  specific  types  of  communities*  Others  suggested  including  medical 
care  and  prescription  drugs  as  allovable  items* 

Comments  on  the  National  Board  Program  versus  the  State  Program  vere 
received  from  approximately  11  percent  of  the  respondents*  An  overvhelmlng 
majority  of  respondents  from  Local  Boards  felt  the  National  Board  Program  vss 
less  complicated  and  more  efficient  than  the  State  Programs*  Also,  by 
utilizing  the  private  voluntary  sector,  these  respondents  felt  their  delivery 
structure  vas  less  costly  and  more  timely* 

On  the  other  hand,  all  except  one  intermediary  in  our  sample  felt  that 
emergency  relief  was  better  handled  at  the  state  level*  This  group  felt  that 
the  distribution  of  funds  vas  more  equitable  under  the  State  Program,  claiming 
that  funds  allocated  by  the  National  Board  often  vent  to  large  urban  areas* 
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Although  State  Prograa  Internedlarles  hold  these  perceptions,  the  data  in 
Table  1*2  Indicate  very  little  difference  In  how  the  two  prograas  distributed 
their  funds  among  conmunlty  types*  State  program  respondents  also  noted  their 
perception  that  the  National  Board  required  less  accountability  than  the 
states.  Our  experience  as  evaluators  for  the  two  programs  strongly  refutes 
this  perception*  Whereas  some  states  may  have  required  strict  accounting, 
nationally  FEMA  asked  less  of  the  states  than  the  National  Board  asked  of 
Local  Boards  or  direct  service  providers*  As  a  consequencs,  we  have  (and 
report  In  this  document)  data  from  the  National  Board  Program  but  not  the 
State  Program  on  «ihlch  jurisdictions  and  providers  received  funding,  exactly 
how  much  funding  each  received,  how  many  additional  meals  and  nights  of 
lodging  the  money  provided  and  the  average  cost  of  these  ser/lces*  States  did 
not  have  this  Information  but  the  National  Board  Program  did* 

Other  comments  Included  suggestions  to  relieve  uneiq>loyaent  by  abolishing 
minimum  wage  laws,   descriptions  of  the  allocation  process  to  service 
providers,  and  complaints  about  client  abuses* 
Chapter  Summary 

In  1983  an  act  of  Congress  Instituted  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program*  The  Urban  Institute  undertook  a  study  of  this  program  In  Its  first 
year*  As  one  phase  of  the  analysis,  we  sent  questionnaires  to  500  Local 
Boards  In  the  National  Board  Program  and  255  Intermediary  organisations  In  the 
State  Program  to  find  out  how  the  program  worked  In  their  respective 
Jurisdictions*  The  response  rate  was  over  50  percent* 

The  characteristics  of  the  sample  can  be  described  as  follows: 
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o  approximately  25  percent  of  the  jurisdictions  In  the  National 
Board  Progran  and  25  percent  of  the  states  in  the  State  Program 
vere  represented  In  our  sample; 

o  AO  percent  of  the  Intermediary  agencies  vere  CAPs,  while  another 
46  percent  were  public  or  private  h\iman  service  agencies; 

o  the  two  programs  were  quite  overlapping  at  the  local  level; 
approximately  half  of  the  agencies  represented  on  Local  Boards 
also  received  funding  from  the  State  Program  and  vice  versa; 

o  a  variety  of  ''community  types'*  were  In  the  sample,  with  40  to  A5 
percent  of  respondents  describing  their  community  as  urban  or 
urban  mixed  with  rural  and  surburban  areas  and  a  similar 
percentage  describing  their  community  as  rural; 

o  The  National  Board  Program  funded  services  In  27-30  percent  of 
U.S.  counties,  which  were  home  to  57-59  percent  of  the  nation's 
unemployed*  Similar  figures  are  not  available  for  the  State 
Program*  The  National  Board  Program  was  thus  verlflably 
responsive  to  the  Congressional  mandate  to  focus  efforts  on 
unemployed  workers  suffering  the  effects  of  recession* 

o  a  majority  of  respondents  described  their  communities  as  having 
large  numbers  of  laid  off  workers,  half  mentioned  dispersed 
pockets  of  poverty,  approximately  one-third  cited  large  numbers 
of  transients,  and  one-fifth  had  large  ghetto  areas; 
Intermediaries  were  more  likely  to  cite  transients,  whereas 
Local  Boards  served  0iore  laid  off  workers; 

o  the  long-term  unemployed  were  more  often  cited  as  having  ongoing 
needs,  followed  by  female-headed  households,  elderly,  recently 
unemployed,  transients,  and  deinstitutionalized  patients; 
Intermediaries  were  more  likely  to  cite  transients,  female- 
headed  households,  and  deinstitutionalized  patients  than  were 
Local  Boards; 

o  food  kitchens/food  vouchers/food  banks  were  most  often  cited  as 
needed  services  for  the  communities  in  the  sample,  followed  by 
energy  assistance,  rental /mortgage  assistance,  shelters/housing 
vouchers,  medical  assistance,  meals  on  wheels,  and  relocation 
assistance;  and 

o  respondents,  when  provided  the  opportunity  to  make  additional 
comments  about  the  program,  felt  that  the  EFSP  was  an  overall 
positive  experience  In  that  it  filled  a  great  need  and  led  to 
greater  community  Interaction*  The  major  disadvantage  expressed 
was  over  the  short  time  frame  given  for  conducting  the  program* 
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The  following  seccions  discuss  the  actual  workings  of  the  prograa  in 
greater  detail.  The  brief  sketch  of  the  program  and  the  characteristics  of 
our  saaplc  given  here  will  serve  as  a  backdrop  for  the  presentation  th«t 
follows. 
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Chapter  II.   THE  DECIS lON-HAiaNG  PROCESS 

The  EFSP  legislation  and  the  guidelines  developed  by  FEMA  Cor  the  State 
Program  and  the  National  Board  for  its  program  gave  those  operating  the 
program  at  the  local  level  considerable  discretion  to  assess  community  needs 
and  to  allocate  funds  and  services •  Bas«d  on  information  provided  in  our 
interviews  with  those  involved  with  the  program  on  the  national,  regional,  and 
state  levels'-the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  an  earlier  report— v« 
developed  a  series  of  questions  that  would  be  relevant  to  this  process* 

The  next  three  sections  describe  local-level  decision  making*  First  we 
explore  the  allocation  of  funds  to  direct  service  providers*  A  discussion  of 
the  allocation  of  services  to  clients  follo%ra*  Finally  we  examine  the 
problems  and  disputes  that  arose  and  how  these  were  handled*  Comparisons  are 
made  between  the  National  Board  Program  and  the  State  Program  and  among 
different  kinds  of  communities* 

The  Allocation  of  Funds  to  Direct  Service  Providers 

We  examined  several  aspects  of  the  allocation  process*  First,  we  wanted 
to  know  what  steps  were  taken  prior  to  allocation,  such  as  an  assessment  of 
community  needs  or  a  general  announcement  of  the  availability  of  funds* 
Second,  we  learned  how  providers  were  chosen  and  how  funds  were  divided 
between  them*  Third,  we  looked  at  any  adjustments  that  might  have  been  made, 
such  as  returning,  reallocating,  or  encumbering  funds* 
Before  the  Allocation 

Prior  to  the  allocation  Local  Boards  were  convened  for  the  National  Board 
Program  and  intermediaries  chosen  in  some  of  the  states  in  the  State 
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Progran.    These  Local  Boards  and  Internedlaries  had  co  ellclc  cooaunlty 

inceresc  In  che  program  and  to  make  sone  assessnenc  as  to  coamunlty  needs 

before  allocating  funds*  In  this  section  two  laportant  Issues  are  addressed: 

o  Did  Local  Boards  or  Intemedlarles  undertake  a  needs  assessnent 
and*  If  so,  how  did  they  do  It? 

o  Did  Local  Boards  or  Intermediaries  advertise  tht  existence  of 
the  EFSP  so  all  providers  that  vented  to  would  be  able  to 
participate? 

Approximately  80  percent  of  both  Intermediaries  and  Local  Boards 
undertook  needs  assessments  prior  to  allocation*  The  main  differences  between 
the  two  lay  In  the  kinds  and  sources  of  data  used  to  undertake  these 
assessments*  Local  Boards  relied  on  federal  and  sc  ite  statistics  and 
unemployment  figures  0iore  often  than  Intermediaries  did*  Intermediaries  were 
more  likely  to  use  local  city  or  county  data,  servl :e  statistics,  and 
homclessnesa  estimates*  Local  Boards  did  consider  loc.  lly  oriented  data, 
however,  analyzing  Information  on  plant  or  mine  closings  <  r  on  the  exhaustion 
of  uneiq>loyment  Insurance  more  often  than  Intermedlarle  did*  These  data 
provide  more  Information  on  the  "new  unemployed**  In  coapai  Ison  to  the  ser/lce 
data  or  homelessness  estimates  favored  by  Intermediaries*  We  cannot  say  from 
the  survey  results  how  Intensively  data  sources  were  used  or  how  much  weight 
was  given  to  different  kinds  of  information,  however* 

The  more  rural  areas  were  less  likely  to  undertake  nee  is  assessments  than 
other  areas*  One  possible  explanation  is  that  these  are  smaller,  less 
coiq>lex,  more  homogenous  communities  where  problem  areas  are  easily 
identified*  Rural  areas  were  alsQ  more  likely  to  be  '  Ithout  established 
social  service  agencies  that  had  the  resources  and  expei  ence  to  undertake 
such  an  assessnent*  A  summary  of  the  data  on  needs  assessc  nts  by  program  and 
community  type  is  presented  in  the  appendix  (Tables  A* II* I  nd  A* II •2)* 
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Local  Boards  and  Interaadlarles  were  about  equally  likely  to  advertise 
the  existence  of  funds.  Overall  figures  were  95  and  93  percent  in  Phases  Z 
and  II »  respectively,  of  the  National  Board  Program,  and  92  percent  in  the 
State  Program.  They  differed  In  hov  they  advertised,  with  Local  Boards  using 
the  media  much  more  often  than  did  intermediaries*  Generally  Local  Boards  used 
other  advertising  methods  more  often  mm  well,  including  letters  and 
telephoning,  notices  In  newsletters  and  bulletin  boards  used  by  private 
voluntary  organisations,  word  of  mouth.  Since  National  Board  guidelines 
obligated  Local  Boards  to  advertise,  these  differences  are  not  surprising. 

Interestingly,  when  the  data  were  arranged  by  cooBunity  type* 
intermediaries  were  consistently  found  to  advertise  less  often  except  in  the 
case  of  rural  or  suburban-rural  mixed  communities.  Overall*  suburban 
communities  and,  Co  a  lesser  extent, .  rural  cooounitles  did  less  advertising. 
The  possible  reason  for  this  msy  be  the  small  number  of  providers  to  be 
contacted  In  such  areas  and  a  greater  interaction  between  them  given  the 
smallness  of  these  communities.  A  summary  of  the  data  on  advertising  can  be 
found  in  appendix  (Tables  A. II. 3  and  A. II. A). 

Overall,  both  Local  Boards  and  Intermediaries  cook  preliminary  steps  to 

Involve  other  providers  In  Che  program  and  to  address  community  needs.   The 

resulca  suggest  Che  following: 

o  elghcy  percenc  of  Local  Boards  and  Incermedlarles  did  needs 
assessmencs; 

o  Local  Boards  more  ofcen  Cended  to  examine  data  providing 
Information  on  the  '*new  uneiq>loyed"  than  did  intermediaries  who 
favored  service  staclsclcs  or  homelessness  esclmaCes; 

o  rural  and  suburban  areas  were  less  likely  co  do  needs 
assessmencs,  which  may  reflect  the  greater  homogenelcy  of  these 
communlcles  or  a  lack  of  experience  in  conduccing  such  analyses; 
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o  LQcal  Boards  were  aort  likely  to  advertise  the  progran  than  vere 
Intermediaries  and  used  nedla  advertising  nuch  more  often;  and 

o  suburban  and  rural  coamunltles  were  less  likely  to  advertise, 
but  this  Bay  reflect  the  relatively  small  number  of  providers  to 
be  reached  In  these  areas* 

Making  the  Allocation 

Ve  vere  Interested  In  several  Issues  concerning  the  allocation  process. 

Primarily  we  'wanted  to  know  how  the  ewney  was  allocated  and  what  the  final 

distribution  of  funds  looked  like*   Within  these  major  Issues  vere  several 

sublssues: 

o  Uhat  strategy  did  Local  Boards  and  Intermediaries  employ  to 
choose  those  providers  that  would  receive  fums?  Possible 
strategies  ranged  from  giving  some  funds  to  ever}  provider  who 
applied  to  making  all  providers  compete  for  funding* 

o  Once  providers  were  chosen*  how  did  Loca .  Boards  or 
Intermediaries  decide  how  much  to  give?  Possl) le  strategies 
ranged  from  dividing  funds  equally  to  making  pro^'ldert  compete 
for  the  largest  allocation* 

o  How  did  strategies  vary  by  program  type,  community  type,  and 
grant  size? 

o  How  vere  funds  distributed  to  those  not  on  the  Locil  Board  or  to 
those  providers  that  were  not  comnonly  recipients  of  government 
funding?  Did  funding  go  to  those  In  an  "old  boy  network,**  or 
did  every  service  provider  have  an  equal  chance  to  receive 
funds? 

o  How  were  funds  distributed  to  different  kinds  of  communities? 

Local  Boards  or  Intermediaries  could  use  many  strategies  to  allocate 
funds*  We  asked  them  to  tell  us  which  of  the  following  techniques  they  used 
to  pick  ser/lce  providers:  (1)  funds  went  to  those  vho  submitted  the  best 
proposal,  (2)  funds  went  to  those  who  met  an  established  criterion  (other  than 
requirements  specified  by  FEMA  for  the  National  Board),  (3)  funds  went  to 
every  provider  chat  applied,  (4)  funds  went  to  the  only  piovlder  In  the  ares, 
and  (>)  funds  went  to  providers  demonstrating  the  greatest  need*   They  vere 
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then  asked  which  of  the  following  best  describes  their  basis  for  deciding  how 
■uch  each  provider  received:  (1)  allocation  was  divided  equally  aaong  those 
chosen»  (2)  allocation  was  based  on  a  coabination  of  client  need,  client 
nuobers,  and  service  type,  (3)  allocation  was  based  on  expected  nuDber  of 
clients,  (4)  allocation  was  based  on  the  kinds  of  services  provided,  and 
(S)  the  largest  allocations  went  to  those  submitting  the  best  proposal  or 
plan«  For  both  these  questions  an  "other**  category  was  also  available. 

There  were  few  aw  J or  differences  between  interaediaries  and  Local  'Boards 
in  their  allocation  strategies*  In  choosing  providers,  interaediaries  relied 
less  often  on  a  single  criterion  than  did  Local  Boards  (23  percent  for  the 
former,  35  and  32  percent  for  Phases  I  and  II  for  the  latter)*  However,  they 
■ore  often  chose  every  provider  applying  (26,  21,  and  20  percent, 
respectively)*  Both  programs  overwhelmingly  used  a  coabination  of  criteria— 
need,  nuabers,  and  services-- to  deteraine  how  auch  was  allocated; 
interaediaries  did  so  somewhat  aore  than  the  Local  Boards  (61,  48,  and  A9 
percent,  respectively)*  Interaediaries  less  often  relied  on  client  nuiri>ers 
alone  than  did  Local  Boards  (9  percent  versus  13  and  12  percent)*  Overall, 
the  differences  were  not  draaatic  (see  Table  A* II .5  for  results)* 

In  order  to  see  how  Local  Boards  and  intermediaries  combined  these 
strategies,  we  calculated  cross  tabulations  of  how  providers  were  chosen  by 
how  the  aoney  was  allocated.  Table  11*1  presents  the  results*  Each  cell  in 
the  table  shows  a  aean  percentage  (averaged  across  those  percentages  for 
Phases  I  and  II  of  the  National  Board  Program  and  for  Interaediaries  in  the 
State  Prograa)*   The  overall  allocation  strategy  aost  often  used  by  those  in 


Averages  were  calculated  here  and  in  other  tables  (f  otind  in  the 
appendix)  when  it  was  felt  that  the  differences  between  the  three  groups 
(Local  Board  Phases  I  and  II  and  intermediaries)  did  not  show  differences 
significant  enough  to  warrant  presenting  thea  separately* 
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our  saaple  involved  escablishing  a  criterion  chac  chosen  providers  had  co  oeec 
and  evaluating  a  coobinacion  of  dienc  need,  nuobers,  and  services  in  order  Co 
allocace  funds  between  chea.  The  second  bosc  ofcen  used  overall  scracegy 
involved  giving  funds  co  every  provider  applying  and  Che  saae  coobinacion 
■echod  for  allocacing  funds*  In  ocher  words,  relacively  siaple  aechods  were 
used  CO  choose  providers  while  a  aore  elaborace  one  was  used  co  decide  how 
such  was  allocaced  co  each  one*  A  coapecicive  scracegy— choosing  chose  wlch 
Che  besc  proposals,  again  wlch  che  eoablnaclon  aechod  for  allocacing  funds— 
caae  in  chird*  The  asan  percencages  for  ocher  opcions  are  relacively  saell* 

In  asking  coaparisons  by  eoaaunicy  cype  (see  Table  A*  II* 6),  we  find  chac 
urban  areas  or  urban  aixed  areas  were  such  aore  likely  co  use  a  coapecicive 
scracegy  (l*e*,  besc  proposal)  co  choose  providers*  This  probably  refleecs 
Che  grcacer  nuaber  of  possible  providers  in  urban  areas  and  cheir  greacer 
experience  wlch  che  coapecicive  aechod  ofCen  used  co  procure  federal  and  scats 
grancs*  In  supporc  of  chls  Incerprecacion,  few  urban  areas  scaced  chac  chey 
only  had  one  provider  available  while  a  signlficanc  pcrcencage  of  rural  areas 
did.  The  eoablnaclon  aechod  for  allocacing  funds  was  sclll  Che  favorice 
regardless  of  coanunicy  cype* 

A  slailar  paccern  eaerges  when  one  exaaines  che  allocation  scracegy  by 
grant  size  (daca  on  grant  size  is  only  available  for  the  National  Board 
Prograa).  The  larger  the  grant  the  aore  often  a  coapetitlve  strategy  was 
used.  The  established  criterion  aethod  of  choosing  providers  also  increased 
with  grant  size.  Local  Boards  funded  every  provider  applying  when  dealing 
with  aedluB-slzed  grants.  Where  there  was  only  one  provider,  grants  tended  to 
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be  snaller.  Of  course,  grant  size  and  comnunity  cype  are  probably  correlaced 
since  areas  vlch  smaller  populations  (l«e«,  rural  areas)  received  less  funds 
than  those  with  larger  populations  (l*c.,  urban  areas).  The  conpetltlve 
strategy  for  deciding  hov  such  providers  received  also  Increases  In  laportance 
(albeit  slightly)  with  Increases  In  grant  size,  although  the  combination 
method  remains  the  most  common  regardless  of  grant  size  (see  Table  A*II.8)« 

One  positive  aspect  of  EFSP  often  cited.  In  our  earlier  Interviews  was 
that  less-estsbllshed  providers  outside  of  the  "old  boy  network**  were  often 
able  to  receive  funds*  We  asked  Local  Boards  and  Intermediaries  two 
questions  to  {et  a  sense  of  how  often  this  happened*  Local  Boards  were  asked 
what  percentage  of  funds  went  to  agencies  on  the  board*  In  addition,  all 
respondents  were  asked  what  percentage  of  funds  went  to  private  voluntary 
organizations  that  were  not  ''usually'*  recipients  of  government  grants* 

Sixty-three  to  64  percent  of  the  Local  Boards  •  stated  that  agencies 
represented  on  the  Local  Board  received  half  or  more  of  their  Jurisdiction's 
total  allocation*  Slightly  higher  proportions  of  Local  Boards  In  urban  and 
suburban  areas  reported  this  pattern*  About  half  of  the  Local  Boards  reported 
that  50  percent  or  more  of  their  Jurisdiction's  total  allocation  went  to 
providers  that  did  not  usually  receive  government  grants*  This  was  less  often 
true  In  the  urban,  suburban,  and  urban /suburban  areas*  For  the  State  Program 
similar  patterns  are  found,  although  generally  private  voluntary  organizations 
without  a  history  of  receiving  grants  received  a  smaller  proportion  of 
funds*  This  probably  reflects  the  greater  percentage  of  public  agencies 
receiving  monies  under  the  State  Program,  which  would  have  a  greater 


See  Burbrldge  et  al*,  "Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program:  Matlonal,  Regional  and  State  Level  Analysis"  November  1984. 
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likelihood  of  having  received  ocher  govemaenc  funding  (Tebles  A. II .8  and 
A. II .9  suanarlze  these  results). 

Overall,  these  results  Indicate  considerable  participation  by  less 
established  agencies,  particularly  outside  the  urban  areas*  The  aore 
established  agencies,  of  course,  did  very  well,  which  Is  not  surprising  glwn 
their  experience  and  capabilities.  They  may  also  be  "more  entrenched"  In  the 
urban  areas*  Further,  the  greater  conplexlty  of  the  probleaa  In  these  areas 
nay  explain  why  these  agencies  played  such  an  Important  role  la  then* 

We  noted  earlier  that  respondents  froa  rural  areas  coaplalned  that  the 
National  Board's  allocation  was  unfair  to  thea  since  the  foraula  required  that 
areas  with  saall  numbers  of  unemployed  have  higher  uneaployaent  rates  to 
receive  aoney*  However,  we  also  showed  that  over  half  of  our  respondents  were 
froa  rural  areas,  and  our  respondents  appear  to  be  reasonably  representative 
of  all  Local  Boards  on  the  urban-rural  contlnuua  (see  Table  11*1)*  We 
discussed  the  Interpretation  of  these  data  as  "targeting  the  uneaployed** 
rather  than  "anti-rural  bias"  In  Chapter  I* 

The  data  do  Indicate  that  rural  areas  were  aore  likely  to  receive  saaller 
grants.  In  keeping  with  their  saaller  populations*  Table  11*2  shows  the 
distribution  of  various  grant  size  anouncs  to  different  areas*  Seventy-five 
to  eighty  percent  of  grants  less  than  $25,000  went  to  rural  areas*  This  does 
not  aake  the  allocation  unfair  since  the  size  of  the  grant  sent  to  a 
jurisdiction  was  based  on  the  number  of  uneaployed  In  a  given  area*  Results 
from  our  analysis  suggest,  therefore,  that  rural  areaa  were  Just  as  likely  to 
receive  funds  but  often  received  smaller  grants*  Although  we  were  unable  to 
control  for  differences  In  the  number  of  unemployed.  It  Is  reaaonable  to 
interpret  our  results  as  Indicative  of  a  National  Board  policy  to  fund 
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jurisdictions  vich  large  nuabers  of  unenployed  racher  Chan  as  a  bias  against 

rural  comnunlcies. 

In  sua,  wc  have  found  that  in  asking  their  allocations  Local  Boards  and 

interaediaries  did  the  following. 

o  Both  used  relatively  siaple  aethods  to  choose  providers  while 
using  aore  elaborate  strategies  for  dividing  funds  aaong  those 
chosen* 

o  There  were  no  aajor  differences  between  Local  Boards  '  and 
interaediaries  in  choosing  their  allocation  strategy*  The 
strategy  used  aost  often  involved  establishing  a  criterion  that 
chosen  providers  had  to  aeet  and  evaluating  a  coabination  of 
client  need,  nuabers,  and  services  in  order  to  allocate  funds 
between  thea* 

o  Urban  areas  sore  often  used  a  coapetitive  strategy,  probably 
because  there  were  aore  providers  to  choose  froa  and  because 
they  had  aore  experience  using  a  coapetitive  process*  Rural 
areas  aore  often  cited  that  there  was  only  one  provider  in  the 
area  to  be  funded* 

o  A  siailar  pattern  was  found  when  looking  at  differences  by  grant 
size*  Where  grants  were  larger  coapetitive  strategies  were  used 
aore  often,  where  they  were  saaller  often  only  one  provider  was 
available* 

o  Sixty-three  to  sixty-four  percent  of  respondents  reported  that 
Local  Board  agencies  received  half  or  aore  of  the  total 
allocation*  While  this  is  a  significant  aaount,  these  figures 
also  indicate  considerable  participation  by  non-board  agencies* 

o  Fifty  percent  of  Local  Boards  and  40  percent  of  Lnteraedlarles 
reported  that  half  or  aore  of  their  total  allocation  went  to 
providers  chat  did  uot  usually  receive  governnent  grants*  This 
would  indicate  that  many  providers  not  "tied  in"  to  any 
established  funding  network  benefited  froa  EFSP,  particularly 
chose  In  the  Naclonal  Board  program* 

o  Generally,  rural  areas  were  aore  likely  Co  fund  providers  noc  on 
che  Local  Board  or  chac  were  not  usually  recipients  of 
governnent  grancs*  Because  urban  areas  are  hoae  co  aany  aore 
providers,  noc  all  of  whoa  aay  have  been  known  co  aeabers  of  Che 
Local  Board,  che  emergency  nacure  of  che  EFSP  may  have  pushed 
Che  Local  Board  co  rely  aore  on  known  agencies*  This  "old  boy 
necwork"  approach  co  dlscrlbudng  EFSP  funds  should  be  at  least 
partially  corrected  by  Phase  III  requireaents  for  aore  thorough 
notification  of  all  pocencial  providers* 
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o  Rural  areas  were  nore  likely  to  receive  aaaller  grants,  but  this 
reflects  the  saaller  population  base  In  these  ariras.  There  were 
no  indications  that  they  received  grants  leas  often. 

After  the  Allocation 

As  a  final  question  pertinent  to  the  allocation  process,  va  looked  at 

what  kinds  of  changes  Local  Boards  or  Intcraediaries  had  co  aaka  in  Chair 

allocations,  following  the  initial  dlatrlbvtion  of  aoney.   Va  vara  eoncamad 

with  the  following  issues* 

o  Did  Local  Boarda  or  intervadiaries  reallocate  or  ratum  any 
funds  and,  if  ao,  what  were  the  reasons  for  this? 

o  National  Board  data  was  analyzed  to  find  the  extent  to  which 
funds  were  encuobered  by  provider  agencies  (i«e«,  obligacad  by 
the  deadline  but  uaed  for  aervices  provided  after  the  daadlina)* 

o  Looking  at  reallocated,  returned,  or  encuabered  funds  eanooc 
give  ua  a  true  sense  of  how  efficiently  allocaciona  were  asda* 
Reallocatiooa  or  retuma  could  be  the  reault  of  clrcuBSCancof 
out  of  the  control  of  the  board  or  Incoraadlary  ageocios*  Fundf 
Bight  be  encuaber«d  for  use  during  a  doe  whan  aaed  if 
greatest.  Therefore,  we  analyzed  these  variables  to  gac  a  sanM 
of  how  SDoothlT  the  sllocation  process  operated* 

Approxiaately  70  percent  of  Local  Boards  and  a  flailar  parceacafa  at 
interaediaries  did  not  have  to  reallocate  any  funda  froa  ona  prwldar  ta 
another.  Approxiaatcly  20  of  the  reaaining  30  pareenc— la  both  profraaa^*-' 
reallocated  funds  because  one  or  aore  provider  agancief  were  unshlm  19  Bfond 
their  allocation  by  the  deadline*  The  other  possible  t—bom  p9§04"th»t 
funds  were  used  for  iaeliglbU  iceM,  uaed  frattdttlently,  or  rafaa«d  by  ftw 
provider  agency— were  reUtively  imiaiporcaflC* 

The  Hatiooal  Board  allowad  realloeaciona  becwaaa  lo^  sud  #*«lMr 
acr/ices  wttbooz  prior  peraUal^o,  aad  UltUlly  slimf«4  ftlUcatVtas  %nmtm 
ser/ice  providers  witb  prli^r  aacii»aai  pMr4  MfprwsU  A#  ftw  ead  a€  tiba 
funding  periods  drew  msr,  liowaver,  CM  t^fi  wsif94  avaa  «>t#  ffi^ 
notifieatioa«  aad  aaSr«<  ^ly    %^   v»  V^tfC  la/^M^  ^  ff«w<ifaa  #»  «*•  rsffiiw* 
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could  be  kept  accurate* 

In  looking  ac  returned  funds  (consisting  of  unclaimed  or  unencumbered 
monies,  unspent  interest  or  expenditures  not  accepted  by  the  audit)*  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  these  amounts  are  very  small  (only  •SZ  of  total  funds  in 
Phase  I  and  2.2Z  of  total  funds  in  Phase  II,  according  to  National  Board)* 
There  were  major  differences  between  programs  and  betve«ni  Phases  I  and  II  of 
the  National  Board  program  with  respect  to  the  return  of  funds  to  the  national 
level,  nevertheless* 

Eighty-four  percent  of  intermediaries  reported  not  returning  funds, 
compared  to  60  percent  of  Phase  I  Local  Boards  and  43  percent  of  Phase  II 
Local  Boards*  The  main  reason  for  returning  funds,  again,  was  an  inability  to 
spend  funds  by  the  deadline*  This  was  a  major  problem  in  Phase  II  when  45 
percent  of  Local  Boards  reported  returning  funds  for  this  reason*  A  possible 
explanation  is  that  the  program  duration  was  much  shorter  for  Phase  II  than 
for  Phase  I,  being  12  months  for  the  latter  and  5  months  for  the  former* 
Local  Boards  had  four  months  for  Phase  II  to  spend  $40  million,  compared  to 
nine  months  for  Phase  I  to  spend  $50  million*  Local  Boards  also  reported 
returning  unused  Interest  (10  to  12  percent)  and  funds  used  for  ineligible 
items  (5  to  7  percent)*  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  clear  pattern  by  community 
type  but  urban  and  suburban  areas  seemed  more  likely  and  rural  areas  less 
likely  to  reallocate  funds*  (Rural  areas  more  often  only  had  one  provider, 
however.)  Mixed  urban/suburban/rural  and  surburban/rural  areas  more  often 
returned  funds.  Further,  under  Phase  II  80  percent  of  urban  Jurisdictions 
reported  returning  funds.  This  may  sliqply  reflect  the  greater  number  of 
providers  in  these  urban  areas  where  the  probability  of  one  provider  having  a 
problem  is  hlghet.  No  clear  pattern  emerged  when  looking  at  reallocations  and 
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recarns  by  alIoc«cl<m  scr«c«s]r* 

Ualiis  ■•tloiMl  Board  data  ««  calcalacad  th«  aaan  percantag^  of  f«ads 
ancuabered  (l*a*,  not  spanc  buc  aaalgnad  by  cha  and  of  tha  parlod)  for  food 
and  shaltar»  raspacclvaly*  On  uvv%m  approxlaacaly  30  parcant  of  tha  aooay 
•pant  for  food  has  baan  ancoabarad,  and  20  parcant  of  tha  ■onty  apant  for 
shaltar  had  baan  ancoabarad  In  both  phasaa  of  tha  prograa  (ib—  Tabla 
A* II*  12).  Ho  claar  pattam  eaargad  by  copanalty  typa.  although  aobaxhaa  aad 
•nbarban /rural  areas  showad  a  tandancy  to  ancuabar  fawar  funds  than  ochar 
araas*  Furthar»  vhan  tha  aasn  parcantaga  ancuabarad  was  coaparad  batwaaa 
Local  Boards  using  dlffarant  allocation  strataglas,  thosa  using  tha 
coapatltlve  (bast  proposal)  aathod  for  chooalng  provldars  and  allocating  funds 
batvaan  than  showad  lowar  parcaotagea  of  ancuabarad  funds,  at  laaat  for 
food*  This  is  significant  sinca  it  is  aora  likaly  that  ancuabarlng  for 
shaltar  aay  ba  the  result  of  cliasta  conditions*  One  reason  for  this  finding 
asy  ba  that  thosa  applying  for  funds  coapetitivaly  aora  often  had  to  dearly 
specify  (in  their  proposals)  what  they  intended  to  do  with  their  funda  from 
the  beginning  and  were  therefore  aore  prepared  to  spend  thaa  quickly* 
However,  one  would  expect  those  areas  relying  on  a  coapatltlve  process  to 
reallocate  and  return  funds  less  often  for  the  ssas  reason,  but  no  claar 
pattern  of  this  was  found  (Tables  A* II .10  to  A. II .13  suaaarise  theae  data)* 

In  looking  at  how  saoothly  things  want  after  the  initial  allocation,  tha 

following  factors  are  of  interest: 

o  there  were  aore  problaas  with  spending  all  the  EFSP  funds  in 
Phase  II  than  in  Phaaa  I,  probably  indicating  the  shorter  tiae 
fraae  for  spending  aoney  in  Phase  II  of  the  progras; 
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o  Che  nain  reason  for  reallocating  or  returning  funds  was  an 
Inability  on  the  part  of  soae  providers  co  spend  their  aoney  on 
tiaa  (in  Phase  II  the  shorter  tine  frame  seeas  to  have 
contributed  co  this  difficulty); 

o  urban  areas  aore  often  cited  returning  funds,  but  this  aay 
reflect  the  greater  number  of  providers  in  these  areas  with  a 
concomitant  greater  probability  of  there  being  at  lease  one 
provider  having  some  problems; 

o  chose  jurisdiccions  using  a  compecicivc  scracegy  for  allocacing 
funds  encumbered  fever  funds;  and 

o  an  average  of  20  co  30  percent  of  cocal  funds  were  encumbered 
and  only  1  co  2  percent  of  total  funds  were  returned* 

The  Overall  Allocation  Process 

In  comparing  the  National  Board  and  State  Programs,  ve  found  few 

differences  in  what  local  decision  mskers  did  prior  to  the  allocation 

process.  Most  did  needs  assessments  and  most  advertised,  although  they  relied 

on   slightly   different   statistical   sources   and   on  somewhat   different 

advertising  methods.   Overall,  the  Local  Boards  advertised  somewhat  more  than 

intermediaries  in  the  State  Program.   Relatively  minor  differences  were  found 

in  the  criteria  employed  to  allocate  funds.  Nor  were  there  major  differeness 

in  the  reallocation  of  funds.  Local  Boards  more  often  recurned  unspenc  funds 

Chan  did  che  intermediaries,  but  intermediaries — as  was  learned  in  a  previous 

report — more  often  continued  to  spend  funds  after  the  program  deadline  (due 

to  a  greater  frequency  of  encumbering  funds).   Since  the  intermediaries  in  our 

sample  were  not  chosen  randomly — coming  only  from  those  8:ates  that  were  able 

to  provide  us  with  information  on  inceroedlaries  used  and  chac,  therefore,  may 

heve  been  more  accountable — it  is  difficult  to  generalize  this  result  to  the 

entire  universe  of  intermediaries.   Further,  the  major  difference  occurs  with 


^Burbridge,  ec  al.,  ibid. 
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Respondeacs  were  also  asked  if  chey  did  any  client  oucrcach.  Again,  few 
differences  were  found  betveen  the  State  and  National  Board  Prograas  (see 
Table  A. II. 16).  Those  stating  that  they  engaged  In  a  gr>sat  deal  of  outreach 
ranged  froa  45  to  50  percent  of  the  respondents  In  our  three  subgroups* 
Differences  by  comnunlty  type  were  found,  however*  Overall,  suburban /rural, 
rural,  and  urban/rural  areas  aore  often  cited  doing  a  great  deal  of 
outreach*  This  Is  probably  due  to  the  lesser  density  of  population  and  the 
greater  possibility  that  potential  clients  are  l:}olated  froa  services*  As 
«nth  the  allocation  process,  the  data  shov  aost  differences  vhen  coaparlng 
coanunlty  types  to  each  other  In  selecting  clients  to  receive  services* 

In  looking  at  the  allocation  of  services  to  clients,  v«  found  the 

following* 

o  Means  testing  was  used  by  a  majority  of  the  Local  Boards  and 
Interaedlarles  (or  by  their  providers).  Means  testing  was  aore 
often  found  for  the  National  Board  Program* 

o  Froa  45  to  50  percent  of  respondents  stated  that  they  did  a 
great  deal  of  client  outreach*  Few  differences  were  found 
between  programs  but,  not  surprisingly,  rural  areas  were  aore 
likely  to  undertake  considerable  outreach* 

Waivers  and  Disputes 

In  our  earlier  interviews  with  those  involved  In  the  prograa  at  the 

national,  regional,  and  state  levels,  several  problem  areas  came  up*  We  asked 

respondents  to  give  a  sense  of  what  problems  arose  In  the  following  areas: 

o  requests  for  waivers  to  spend  money  on  Items  disallowed  by  the 
guidelines; 

o  appeals  for  funding  or  additional  funding; 

o  disputes  about  the  allocation  of  funding  to  clients;  and 

o  cases  of  fraudulent  use  of  funds* 

Respondents  were  asked  which  kinds  of  waivers  came  up  aost  frequently* 
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Tabic  11*3  presents  their  answers*  Providers  aost  frequently  requested 
client-related  waivers  to  pay  for  client  utility  bills,  or  for  more  than  one 
month's  rent  or  mortgage  assistance,  or  for  security  deposits.  Soaa  wanted  to 
use  funds  for  prescription  drugs  or  relocation  expenses  for  transients.  They 
also  wanted  to  use  funds  for  capital  equipnent—such  as  freesers,  stoves, 
vans,  washers  and  dryers—and  for  salaries*  All  of  these  were  prohibited  by 
EFSP  guidelines  or  legislative  aandate* 

In  looking  at  waivers  "requested**  sonetines  or  often,  it  could  appear 
that  intenaediaries  were  sonewhat  less  likely  to  receive  these  requests*  This 
nay,  however,  reflect  the  fact  that  the  National  3oard  stated  in  their 
guidelines  a  willingness  to  hear  waiver  requests*  Client-based  waivers  cane 
up  aore  often,  irith  requests  to  pay  client  utility  bills  or  aore  than  one 
month's  rent  or  mortgage  assistance  occurring  most  frequently*  The  use  of 
funds  to  pay  for  security  deposits  and  prescription  drugs  were  also  very 
iiqportant*  The  only  noncllent-related  waiver  request  that  occurred  with  soae 
frequency  was  for  capital  equlpaent  in  food  storage  and  preparation  (such  as 
stoves  and  freezers)*  Rural,  suburban /rural,  and  urban/rural  areas  received 
waiver  requests  less  frequently— whether  client-based,  food  or  shelter-related 
(Table  A*II.I7)*  This  is  surprising  since  earlier  interviews  indicated  thac 
these  areas  were  often  short  of  capital  equipment*  However,  since  these  areas 
had  fewer  providers,  the  request  frequency  msy  be  small  eve t  though  the  need 
was  great* 

There  are  bases  for  appeal  other  than  waivers,  and  we  liquired  about  the 
number  and  causes  of  other  appeals  or  disputes*  We  expected  there  to  be 
appeals  for  more  funds  by  those  already  receiving  funds  or  ippeals  for  some 
funds  by  those  who  did  not  get  any*   Complainants  sight  also  have  ■aintained 
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Table  11.3 
Ptrecacage  Saying  Waivers  Requesced  (So«eclaes  or  Very  Often) 


Xnteraedlary 

Phase  X 

Phase  XI 

Organisations 

Ho  waiver  requests 

To  pay  atlllty  bills 

Mora  than  one  month's  rent/aortgage 

Security  deposit 

Prescription  drugs 

Relocation 

Other 

sa.9 

16.1 
24.2 
14.8 
11.4 
3.8 
S.l 

S8.4 
28.8 
23.2 
IS.O 
10.7 
3.4 
S.2 

64.8 
21.1 
18.8 
14.8 
10.2 
2.3 
2.3 

rood  S^9Tfgf  9y 

Ho  waiver  requests 
Equlpaent  (freezers,  stoves) 
Capital  assets  (vans,  etc.) 
Salaries 

Other 

78.1 

IS.O 

S.6 

6.0 

3.0 

77.4 
12.6 

4.8  - 

5.7 

1.7 

78.9 

Shelter-related 

Mo  waiver  requests 
Iqulpasnt  (washers,  dryers 
Salaries 

Other 

83. S 

3.8 
3.4 
3.4 

83. S 
5.2 
3.0 
2.6 

87.5 
5.5 

3.9 

0.0 
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th«t  funds  were  not  going  to  Che  d«scxvlng  or  needy*  Vc  also  asked  If  any 
cases  of  fraud  occurred  and  whac  happened  In  regard  to  then*  Finally,  we 
asked  if  the  board  or  Interaediary  had  an  appeals  process  and  whether  It  had 
been  used* 

Fourteen  to  seventeen  percent  of  respondents  reported  having  an  appeals 
process  (although  It  was  s  program  requirement)  and  5  to  7  percent  reported 
actually  having  to  use  It*  The  largest  appeal  categories  were  those  of 
providers  receiving  some  funds  who  wanted  more,  followed  by  those  who  wanted 
some  money  and  received  none  (see  Table  11*4)*  Intermediaries  in  the  State 
Program  reported  relatively  more  appeals  of  these  two  types  being  made  to 
them,  but  fewer  complaints  about  targeting*  Unlike  the  Natural  Board  Program, 
there  was  no  requirement  in  the  guidelines  of  the  State  Program  to  have  a 
formal  appeals  process*  The  differences  between  programs  were  not  large, 
however* 

Charges  of  fraud  were  brought  in  4  to  5  percent  of  EFSP  jurisdictions* 
(These  figures  represent  any  kind  of  charge,  formal  or  informal*  Mational 
Board  staff  report  only  13  documented  or  pending  cases  that  came  to  their 
attention*)  Half  of  these  led  to  formal  investigations,  and  prosecutions 
occurred  in  no  more  than  one  percent  of  the  cases  (for  Local  Boards  in  Phase 
I)*  This  is  quite  remarkable  given  the  possibilities  for  fraud  wherever 
programs  disburse  significant  amounts  of  money* 

Suburban,  rural,  and  urban/rural  areas  had  the  smallest  mean  number  of 
appeals,  probably  reflecting  the  smaller  number  of  providers  in  these  areas* 
Looking  at  appeals  by  allocation  strategy,  we  found  a  smaller  mean  number  in 
areas  with  only  one  provider  and  where  providers  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
serving  clients  with  the  greatest  need*  Smaller  mean  numbers  of  disputes  were 
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Table  11.4 

Respondents  Ssylng  chey  Received  Disputes 
or  Cooplalnts 


Local  toATd% 


FtlAfl«    t 


l>h«»  II 


tnterBtedlary 

OrgsnttatloDS 


Disputes 

Wanted  a  larger  allocation 
(Z  of  respondents) 


18.1 


17.6 


22.7 


Wanted  reconsideration  when 
allocation  not  received 
(Z  of  respondents) 

13.5 

13.S 

IS. 6 

Cooplaints  about  targeting 
(Z  of  respondents) 

8.9 

6.4 

4.7 

Other 

4.2 

3.9 

3.9 

Fraud  Cases 

Charges  (Z  of  respondents) 

4.7 

4.3 

4.8 

Forasl  Investigations  required 
(Z  of  respondents) 

2.1 

1.7 

1.6 

Prosecutions  (Z  of  respondents) 

1.3 

.4 

0 

Did  Y9U  HfVf  f  Appf f ;f  P|r9Cftt 
Yes 

16.2 

17.2 

14.4 

Ro 

83.8 

82.8 

85.6 

Percent  of  Local  Boards  9^ 

Intermediaries  tha^  used  their 
_AE£eals  ProqfSf 

6.6 

6.6 

4.8 
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also  found  where  funds  were  equally  divided  among  those  chosen,  or  allocated 

based  on  the  kinds  of  services  provided*    It  would  appear  that  those 

strategies  producing  the  fewest  disputes  were  not  those  used  nost  often  (see 

A. II* 18  and  A. II. 19  for  these  results). 

In  sua,  the  following  points  can  be  aade  about  waivers,  appeals,  and 

disputes  in  the  first  year  of  the  EFSP. 

o  Cllenfbased  waiver  requests  were  nore  frequent  than  thosc^  that 
were  specifically  food  or  shelter-related.  Requests  to  pay 
client  utility  bills  or  to  provide  nore  than  one  month's  rent  or 
■ortgage  assistance  occurred  oost  often* 

o  Intemediaries  received  fewer  waiver  requests  than  Local  Boards, 
but  this  aay  reflect  differences  in  wording  in  the  guidelines 
for  the  National  Board  Prograa  and  the  State  Prograa* 

o  The  greatest  nuaber  of  appeals  caae  froa  those  providers  that 
had  received  sone  funds  and  wanted  aore,  followed  by  those  who 
wanted  soae  aoney  and  had  received  none* 

o  There  were  few  charges  of  fraud  and  even  fewer  cases  that 
actually  resulted  In  prosecutions* 

o  Rural  areas  tended  to  have  fewer  waiver  requests  and  fewer 
appeals*  This  may  reflect  the  soaller  nunber  o  providers  in 
these  areas* 

o  Those  allocation  strategies  producing  the  fewest  disputes  were 
not  those  used  oost  often,  but  such  strategiirs  aay  not  be 
appropriate  to  areas  with  aany  providers* 

Chapter  SuaaBarY 

In  this  chapter  we  looked  at  the  decision-making  process  as  it  was 
applied  to  a  wide  range  of  issues*  Uhlle  we  did  find  a  lew  differences  among 
prograiBS,  Local  Boards  and  intermediaries  were  remarkably  similar  in  how  they 
conducted  their  EFSP  programs*  Differences  were  more  freauently  found  by 
community  type*  We  have  speculated  on  various  reaso  la  for  this  pattern 
throughout  this  paper — population  density,  small  number  o  providers,  etc* 

Looking  at  our  aggregate  results,  the  main  points  from  this  chapter  are 
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Che  follovlng. 

o  Most  Local  Boards  and  Internedlarles  did  needs  assessments  and 
advertised  the  prograa  before  allocating  funds. 

o  They  used  siople  criteria  to  choose  providers  chat  would  receive 
funds  and  nore  sophisticated  criteria  to  decide  hov  to  divide 
funds  among  providers  chosen. 

o  Host  funds  were  reallocated  or  returned  because  a  provider  was 
unable  to  spend  its  allocation  on  time*  This  was  particularly  a 
problem  in  Phase  II  of  the  program  because  the  available  time 
was  so  short. 

o  Most  Local  Boards  and  intermediaries  had  some  mechanism  for 
assuring  that  people  receiving  services  were  truly  in  need,  and 
half  of  them  did  a  good  deal  of  client  outreach. 

o  Most  waiver  requests  were  for  the  payment  of  utility  bills  or 
more  than  one  month's  rent  or  mortgage  assistance.  Most  appeals 
were  for  more  money.  Cases  of  fraud  were  relatively  infrequent. 

At  this  point  it  is  useful  to  look  at  other  aspects  of  the  program,  such 

as  the  ser/ices  provided  and  administrative  issues,  to  get  a  sense  of  whether 

these  factors  vary  by  program  or  community  type.   Future  community  needs  will 

also  be  explored.  Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V  address  these  issues. 
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Chapter  III.   SERVICES  PROVIDED 

This  chapter  Ideatlfles  the  kinds  of  persons  who  benefited  froa  the  EFSP 
and  the  sorts  of  services  provided. 
Recipients 

State  program  intermediaries  and  Local  Boards  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  the  EFSP  in  terms  of  the  types  of  people  receiving  the 
most  benefits  (see  Table  III.l).  All  respondents  reported  that  the  long-term 
unemployed  benefited  a  great  deal  (in  terns  of  the  number  of  persons 
benefiting);  this  was  cited  by  about  63  percent  of  the  respondents  in  each 
category.  In  most  cases  the  long*tera  unemployed  are  people  who  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits  but  still  have  not  found  work.  The  two 
groups  next  mentioned  as  having  benefited  a  great  deal  were  the  recently 
unemployed  and  female'headed  households  (about  55  percent  of  the 
respondents).  Next  ranked  the  elderly  (cited  by  about  29  percent  of  the 
respondents)  and,  in  the  case  of  intermediaries,  transients  (cited  by  34 
percent).  Deinstitutionalized  patients  were  cited  as  "benefiting  a  great 
deal**  by  only  6  percent  of  Local  Boards  and  11  percent  of  intermediaries. 
Transients  and  deinstitutionalized  patients  were  served  less  in  rural  areas. 

The  pattern  of  beneficiaries  is  quite  similar  among  intermediaries  and 
Local  Boards  in  both  phases  except  that  the  intermediaries  benefited  more 
transients  and  deinstitutionalized  patients  than  did  the  Local  Boards. 
Table  III.l  provides  details.  These  data  indicate  that  both  programs  gave  top 
priority  to  the  two  categories  of  unemployed  persons,  in  line  with 
Congressional  intent  in  establishing  the  EFSP. 

The  percentage  of  recipients  receiving  public  welfare  does  not  differ 
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Table  III.l 
Beneficiaries  of  the  ETSP  (^crcentases)' 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage  5/A, 

That 

That 

That  Did 

Rot  la 

Benefited  a 

Benefited 

Rot  Benefit 

Jurisdiction  or 

Great  Deal 

SOM 

Maeh 

Rot  la  Read 

;Btf*n»4lmr^ft?. 

LoQt-ttr»  uaei^Lojtt) 

65 

23 

6 

4 

ttCtqCl?  UMBploj-^d 

54 

31 

10 

6 

TraniltD» 

34 

25 

24 

18 

D*  iBiC  liot  l«*ll.i«d 

paticata 

U 

20 

31 

38 

Elderly 

27 

44 

23 

7 

PaMla-haadad 

booachelda 

5a 

31 

7 

4 

Other 

9 

3 

— 

88 

Other 

2 

— 

1 

98 

tocil  B9itff|  Thaae  I 

LMg-cer»  iiti»Bplor«d 

63 

29 

4 

4 

Recently  uneoplojed 

55 

34 

7 

4 

TrenJiedts 

16 

30 

.  31 

23 

DalaiCltuticultfvd 

patients 

5 

17 

33 

44 

Elderly 

27 

48 

20 

4 

PeMle-headed 

households 

52 

37 

7 

3 

Other 

10 

5 

I 

84 

Other 

2 

— 

— 

97 

Local  Boards.  Phase  II 

63 

27 

7 

Long- tern  uneoployed 

3 

Recently  uaenployed 

53 

37 

7 

3 

Tranaients 

16 

33 

32 

19 

Deinatitutionalized 

patlenta 

6 

18 

34 

42 

Elderly 

31 

46 

19 

4 

Feaale-faeaded 

houaeholda 

56 

35 

6 

3 

Other 

10 

4 

3 

83 

Other 

2 

1 

— 

97 

NOTE:   a.  Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  as  nultfplc  responses  were  pemltted. 
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i      rit^      5w«r      rii>«a  tsarzhm     rt     rh«lr      r«cl?lcacs      r«c«l7«d 
welfare-     Staof  2?S?  rsd^lcocs  rccsl^rai  ZFS?  asTTlecs  aiti.I«  vslclac  *^^  th«lr 

for  ^07  people  mdJl  people  cauLi  ^«s:la  ra  3S«  3C*tar  ?«tfrllc  yeas^— »» 

la  cflcii  /Lu%'  ■!■,    aiMxac   LZ  ca   15  ye  cane  of   cite   zvapcodsscs  r«|rorc«ii  cbae 
yihi:*.T   «Klfar«   officials   wrc    coaccraiKi    dkac    receive    of   SS?  scrrlots   «o«I4 
affcer  rhflr  dieses'   ell^i^lUrr  f7C  ?ul»llc  ««lfar«  r:xjads.     3o««v«r»    chls  «as 
■■c  a  acrtoHS  aBCcac  far  aosc;  onlj  2  co  3  g<gc<ac  raporcvd  *sr*at*  CQac«ni« 
T*jaa  of  S^rvtcg 

Thrcc-fcmrrha  sf  site  r^sgcod^acs  (7^  co  SQ  ?«irc«RC)  la  aacll  pr^raa 
rrgggrad  dxac  ilrccc  s«nnc«  provl4«r9  ^v«  o<iC  food  vcuca«c9.  Ib^  aaxc  VMt 
yngnTar  aarTlce  «as  cvacal  as94staac«»  clc«4  ^  70  C9  72  ^rc««t  o€  tte 
cnpondaacs.  ?aod     ^aoks     v«c«     r«9«rc«i     Vjr      ^l      c«     75     ^rc^ac     of     cba 

ccapoidaaca*  Sbclccrs  raak«<i  atxt>  (54  t«  ^3  p«rc«aic)  folIotMitl  ^7  ho<i^«g 
•wmch^r  yrogpraas  (55  to  53  p«rc«at>»  aU»«  f««<il»gs/CoQ4  kltcfewas  w«i« 
rc^orcad  Isy  34  co  45  p«rc«ttc  of  rvsfr^odvttCS  a»4  SAals  oa  h6<m19  ^r^raas  ^ 
aal7  ^  ca   13  pcrccsc   (Tabia  III.2}. 

Soiae  Tar  lac  loos  ««rc  found  by  coaawnlcy  c:FV<t*  9^  swrprlslagXy.  «ass 
fccdlacs  and  sbalcars  vara  aora  coanoo  la  arbaa  araas*  ILural  acaaa  wara  aXao 
less  likaly  Co  proYlda  ImosIos  vou^iars  or  raatal  aaalscaaca*  p«rfcMp>a  b«ca«aa 
■ora  paopla  ova  dialr  hoaas  la  chasa  araas*     Saburbaa  araa«  aaad  food  voaekan 
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TabU  XXX  .2 
IPSP  S«r/lc«s  Provided  (Pirceacagcs) ''^ 


State 


Local  Board 
Pliaaa  X 


Local  Board 
Phase  XX 


Mass  faadlags/food  kltchana 

Maala  on  vhaala 

Pood  vouchor  prograsa 

Pood  banka 

Shaltara 

lottsiat  voochar  prograas 

Raatal  aaslscaaca 

Other  services 


45 

34 

43 

9 

9 

13 

74 

79 

80 

61 

69 

75 

63 

56 

61 

55 

56 

58 

70 

74 

72 

18 

14 

16 

HOTE:  a.  Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  as  r.ultl>,le  responses  were  pemlttcd. 
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less  o£ccs.  alcko«th  the  ressoM  for  ckls  arc  aoc  cl««r  i—  Table  A.III.I  tA 

eke  ipfiiilw  for  Retells). 

TW  follovlag  reprcecac  the  aajor  fladlegs  for  ckls  sectloa: 

o  slxC7--ckree  perccat  of  all  resyoedeBCS  reported  tha  lovftera 
oeeaployed  as  havlag  benefited  a  great  deal  froo  tbe  KFSF; 

o  tke  C0O  sx^oeps  aezt  ■entioeed  as  havlat  benefited  a  great  deal, 
were  ^e  recently  naenployed  and  fenale-beaded  bouseholda; 

o  leteraedlarles  and  Local  Boards  (both  phas^)  are  quite  siallar 
la  tkelr  rank  ordering  of  EFSP  beneficiaries; 

o  ^e  tbree  prograas  do  not  differ  aach  in  teras  of  tbe  percentage 
of  EFSP  recipients  on  welfare; 

o  diree-fonrths  of  all  respondents  reported  that  their  direct 
senrlce  prorlders  gave  oot  food  vouchers; 

o  the  next  aost  popular  services  were  rental  assistance  services 
and  food  banks; 

o  interaedlarles  and  Local  Boards  in  Phase  II  provided  a  greater 
variety  of  services  than  did  Local  Boards  in  Phase  I;  and 

o  asss  feedings  and  shelters  were  provided  aore  in  the  urbanised 
areas,  food  vouchers  less  often  in  suburban  areas,  and  housing 
vouchers  and  rental  assistance  less  often  in  rural  areas* 

A  greater  variety  of  services  were  provided  by  Interaedlarles  sod  by 
Local  Boards  in  Phase  II  than  by  Local  Boards  in  Phase  I.  In  general, 
interaedlarles  and  Phase  II  Local  Boards  were  siallar  in  the  extent  of 
services  provided,  except  for  food  banks  (14  percent  aore  of  Phase  II  Local 
Boards  asserted  that  their  direct  ser/ice  providers  had  provided  food  bank 
ser/lces)  and  food  vouchers  (6  percent  aore  Phase  II  Local  Boards  reported 
provision  of  food  vouchers).  Over  90  percent  of  respondents  in  all  three 
prograas  (interaedlarles.  Phase  I  Local  Boards,  and  Phase  II  Local  Boards) 
said  their  direct  service  providers  provided  aore  than  one  ser/ice  under  EFSP* 

The  findings  of  this  chapter  indicate  that  both  progrsos  focused  heavily 
on  the  prlaary  targets  of  Congressional  concern — the  recent  and  long-tern 
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uneoployed*  The  Increase  In  £ood  banks  during  Phase  II  Inplles  chat  sone 
coanunitles  were  more  able  Co  establish  ser/lces  requiring  nore  coordination 
(like  food  banks)  in  Phase  II »  when  they  had  had  nore  experience  vich  the 
prograa  and  nore  cine  co  create  appropriate  service  nechanisns* 
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tacarTtiOB     caaBBsrs     were     sa^     dlfcac     r!»     ^ras^aar     had     ?rtjilttc«i     <     fr««r«c 
tnrirraman   aanaK  aerrLrc   jc-mdrnzs   aaa   aacas  r^   ?cl.-ace   jod  TolJrlic   »*c^i?cs« 


-iMiiil^-TT  «a 

Over  T1  ytrcj^xr,  tt  a^x^^auiKfrr^s  la  «11  yc^^rjaa  3tatc  ?T95jr«a 
laceraediarlA!* ,    '**:ji«*    1    ««(    II    'ucr:*-   Z<:mzt».     r«acrr:«c   ITS?    rocriiaaii^re   wir^ 
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Tabic  XV. 1 
Coerdlaatloa  Vlth  Asslstane*  Prograaa  (Perctatafts)  * 


Local  Beard    Local  Board 
Scat*      Riaac  Z       PhaM  XI 


laargj  asslataaca 
Surploa  coHwdldaa 
Public  aasiataace 
Job  traiaiag 
Ochar 

NOTE:  a.  Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  as  igultl^le  responses  wore  parmitted. 


39 

32 

35 

66 

63 

63 

70 

76 

76 

22 

23 

23 

13 
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Respondencs  were  also  asked  whether  the  EFSP  sclnulated  Increased 
Interaction  among  private  voluntary  organizations  and  public  officials. 
Seventy-eight  to  eighty  percent  of  respondents  reported  Increased  Interaction, 
with  47  percent  reporting  "definitely  more  interaction'*.  The  three  programs 
did  not  differ  appreciably  in  the  interaction  generated  by  the  EFSP  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors. 

About  32  percent  of  respondents  asserted  that  networks  had  been  formed  as 
a  result  of  EFSP  activities  that  could  prove  helpful  in  dealing  with  community 
activities  unrelated  to  EFSP.  About  38  percent  thought  such  networks  had 
probably  been  formed.  In  fact,  about  40  percent  of  the  respondents  reported 
that  coomunity  organizations,  including  churches  and  synagogues,  previously 
rather  uninvolved  with  food  and  shelter  programs  had  definitely  become  active 
in  these  areas  because  of  the  EFSP.  An  additional  29  percent  thought  such 
mobilization  of  new  organizations  had  probably  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
EFSP.  All  programs  exhibited  similar  amounts  of  network  formation  and 
mobilization  to  provide  food  and  shelter  of  hitherto  uninvolved  agencies. 

A  higher  percentage  of  Local  Boards  than  intermediaries  reported  that  the 
conmunity  had  been  more  supportive  of  the  EFSP  thar.  of  other  federal 
assistance  programs:  59  to  60  percent  of  Local  Boards  reported  more  community 
support  as  compared  to  50  percent  of  intermediaries  (Table  A.Vl.l  in  the 
appendix).  Over  82  percent  of  respondents  in  all  three  programs  had  found 
local  welfare  agencies  supportive  of  the  EFSP  (60  percent  said  they  had  been 
"very"  supportive).  The  programs  did  not  differ  in  their  assessment  of 
support  from  local  welfare  agencies. 

In  summary,  EFSP  activities  were  coordinated  with  public  assistance 
programs   and   supported  by   local   public  welfare   agencies   and  by   the 
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unity*   The  EFSP  resulted  in  Increased  interaction  among  area  service 

providers  and  between  public  and  private  sector  agencies*    Networks  of 

organizations  were  fomed  as   a  result  of  aobilizing  the  EFSP  and  previously 

uninvolved  agencies*   Interned la ries  and  Local  Boards  in  both  Phases  I  and  II 

reported  very  siailar  patterns  of  Interaction  and  conaunity  support* 

These  results  verify  the  feeling  of  those  on  the  national  and  state  level 

that  the  EFSP  led  to  a  greater  interaction  among  providers  within  a  consMnity 

and  between  the  public  and  private  sectors*  We  found: 

o  a  significant  proportion  of  respondents  coordinated  their  EFSP 
programs  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Surplus 
Commodities  Program; 

o  most  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  EFSP  led  to  a  greater 
interaction  among  providers  in  the  community  and  that  new 
networks  had  been  or  probably  had  been  formed  as  a  result; 

o  approximately  half  of  all  respondents  felt  that  the  EFSP  had 
elicited  more  comounicy  support  than  other  federal  programs;  and 

o  most  respondents  reported  that  greater  interaction  with  public 
officials  had  resulted  from  the  program  and  that  public  welfare 
agencies  had  been  supportive* 

Thus,  the  EFSP  succeeded  in  stimulating  a  significant  amount  of  community 

mobilization,  which  will  leave  an  important  legacy  to  local  consuinities  in  the 

form  of  knowledge  of,  contact  with  and  cooperation  among  public  and  private 

agencies  and  organizations*   Evidence  from  direct  service  providers,  however, 

suggests  that  this  Improvement  in  community  networks  did  not  usually  extend  to 

providing  financial  support  for  continuing  EFSP  services  once  EFSP  funding 

exp  re  *    j^^^^  direct  service  providers  reported  the  need  to  stop  extra 


Q 

^'Surber,  M* ;  L*  Burbridge;  A.  Millar;  T.  Goodis;  M*  Colocci;  T*  van 
Houten;  and  M*  Burc,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program:  Oirect  Ser/ice  Providers,"  Urban  Institute  Project  Report, 
Washington,  O.C,  January  1985. 
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services  once  chey  had  used  up  chelr  EFSP  allocadon.  This  pattern  and  the 
data  in  Appendix  cables  A.I .2  and  A.I .3  on  continuing  service  needs  strongly 
suggest  the  continued  need  for  a  program  like  the  EFSP. 
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Chapter  V.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  leglsladon  for  che  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Prograa  allowed 
participants  to  use  no  isore  than  2  percent  of  the  total  EFSP  appropriation  for 
administrative  costs.  FEMA  allowed  state  agencies  participating  in  the  State 
Program  to  use  one  percent*  An  additional  one  percent  was  allowed  to 
intermediaries  and/or  direct  service  providers  to  allay  their  administrative 
expenses.  For  Phase  I,  United  Way  of  America,  as  the  fiscal  agent  and 
secretariat  for  the  National  Board,  waived  all  costs  (and  absorbed  over 
$300,000  in  administrative  costs)  and  the  National  Board  encouraged  Local 
Boards  to  do  the  same*  For  Phase  II,  United  Way  of  America  could  no  longer 
afford  to  waive  administrative  costs  and  the  National  Board  awarded  one 
percent  of  the  slloocation  to  the  secretariat,  to  be  divided  equally  for 
administrative  expenses  and  for  the  costs  involved  in  evaluating  the  program. 

The  evaluation  of  the  EFSP  at  the  national,  regional,  and  state  levels 
identified  the  insufficiency  of  the  administrative  cost  allowance  as  a  major 
operational  problem  for  Local  Boards,  State  Program  intermediaries,  and  direct 
service  providi-rs  in  both  programs.  In  interviews.  National  Board  members  and 
staff  were  in  general  agreement  that  although  one  percent  was  enough  for  costs 
incurred  at  the  national  level,  3  to  5  percent  might  be  needed  at  the  local 
level.  A  related  concern  was  how  intermediaries  and  Local  Boards  had  been 
able  to  absorb  any  excess  administrative  costs.  (Parallel  information  on 
direct  service  providers  is  described  in  our  third  report.   ) 


a 
Burbridge  et  si.,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program,"  November  1984. 

^°Surber,  et  al.  1985. 
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Vc  therefore  asked  Local  Boards  and  Intervedlarlea: 

o  ho«f  adequately  the  adalalatrative  coat  allowance  covered  tKetr 
actual  expenditures; 

o  hov  severely  they  vere  affected  by  problsM,  If  any,  tn  HY^i^ 
for  adalnlstratlve  costs; 

o  hov  they  absorbed  excess  adainlstracive  costs;  and 

o  what  they  usually  .  charged  for  their  indirect  cotc  rscs  And 
whether  this  rate  *  would  have  been  sufficient  Co  cover  the 
administrative  costs  encountered  in  EFSP* 

A  second  adainistrative  issue-— albeit  a  lesser  one~idtncified  durtn|  tht 
national,  regional,  and  state  level  evaluation  was  confusion  AbeuC  progria 
guidelines.  Ve  therefore  naked  Local  Boards  and  interasdiariei  Co  oommrc  on 
the  clarity  of  the  guidelines  provided  by  FEMA  and  the  Nsclonsl  Board* 

This  chapter  presents  findings  froa  our  survey  of  Locsl  Boards  Slid 
interaediaries  on  the  four  issues  just  articulatsd*  Por  each  Copic  v«  flrsc 
present  data  for  the  Phase  I  State  Prograa.  Rexc  we  discuss  boih  'fhB§0»  td 
the  National  Board  Prograa,  identifying  differeness*  if  ^ny,  bsCvasa  eke 
two.  Finally,  for  Phase  1  we  coapara  the  Scace  Prograa  sod  the  iacloaal  i«sr4 
Prograa.  This  structure  differs  soaewhac  froa  chac  used  is  cba  rasc  •#  CliU 
report.  Since  the  aajor  difference  between  the  two  prograas  lay  U  0tmit 
adainistration,  it  sccaed  approprUte  to  highllghc  these  dlffer«a«es  i^lMrra 
they  were  iaportant.^^ 


^^  — *■*  ^  r«apood*«s  t*  xk»^  ^weat^wiAsIre  C4<aX*^  4i*  <•««  ^:M#t4K 
2)*  _"o*^»»  Wcause  of  aiMiof  s<.evvrs  a«<  Ut^^iU  fpf^m^mt,  a  m0^^imltm  i4 
*07  rvopnaded  to  xSam  adalslscratlM  t»*a(lv«a  'JW  ye^poad^et^  f#f<Kl#^^4^ 
ia  the  State  ProfEM;  J«  f^rfUt^^U^  U  **vMi  !*•♦*♦  J  ^ut  SS  ifi  fU 
**^^^\  *^*^^  '»Srea«  52  |karficl^ti««  ^^f  U  fW**  I  ^  c4*e  «#cjU(«#;  feiac^ 
Program;  sad  5B  partlclpatitf^  la  vej/  fUMe  iS   v#  f«M  t^tU^ml  U^«4  t€^0t|fmi' 
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Availability  and  Sufficiency  of  Adainlstrativc  Funds 

Congress  alloved  a  aaxlBba  of  two  percent  of  total  EFSP  appropriations 
for  admlnist ration.  Three  levels  of  the  National  Board  Prograa  and  five 
levels  of  the  State  Prograa  had  to  share  this  administrative  allovance.  In 
Phase  I,  the  National  Board,  and  FENA  national  and  regional  levels  (of  the 
State  Prograr)  did  not  take  any  administrative  reimbursement,  leaving  Local 
Boards  and  direct  service  providers  (in  the  National  Board  Program)  and  State 
agencies,  interoediaries  and  direct  service  providers  (in  the  State  Prograa) 
to  split  the  administrative  allocation.  In  Phase  II  the  National  Board  took 
one  percent,  leaving  one  percent  to  divide  among  Local  Boards  and  providers* 

A  major  concern  was  whether  the  amount  received  covered  necessary  prograa 
administration  expenses.  We  were  also  Interested  in  learning  hov  this  amount 
compared  to  usual  charges  for  indirect  costs  and  hov  much  participants  felt 
they  actually  needed  to  cover  their  costs. 

The  State  Prograa.  On  the  average,  the  intermediaries  in  the  State 
Program  reported  that  they  were  alloved  to  spend  .79  percent  of  their 
appropriation  on  adainlstratlve  costs.   Thirty-one  percent  said  that  they  did 

not  receive  any  allowance  for  adainlstratlve  costs,  59  percent  got  one 

12 
percent,  and  10  percent  got  cvo  percent  (see  Table  V.  1).*'   Only  27  percent 

felt  that  these  allowable  percentages  were  sufficient  (see  Table  V.2).   They 

would  have  preferred,   on  the  average,  a  6  percent  administrative  cost 

allowance. 


12 
The  question  was,  '*Vhat  percentage  of  your  EFSP  appropriation  were  you 

allowed  to  sp>nd  on  adainiscracive  coses?"  The  question,  however,  appears  to 

have  been  aisunderstood  by  soae  respondents  since  4  percent  Indicated  that 

their  allowance  exceeded  the  maximum  2  percent.   They  may  have  been  referring 

to  actual  cof.ts.   We  have  therefore  deleted  these  few  responses  from  this 

portion  of  the  analysis. 
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l«y«rt«4  EFSF  AiBlmlstrativt  Cost  AlIovracM* 


r«f»D»t«  Allov^  'or  ESfttS_i "^W  \- 

Z«co  p«rc«it 
Om  p«rc«ftt 
TWO  p«re«at 
Total 

Loe^l  lo«rd«  PTtleipotin« 

in  Both  gha«—  I  ood  II 

Xoro  poreoat 
Om  poreoat 
TWO  poreoat 
Total 

Loe^l  loarda  PartlclDOtiai 

i»  Pliaao  I  OalT 

Zoro  poreoat 
Oaa  poreoat 
T^  poreoat 
Total 

L«>e«l  Boarda  ParticlaotlPt 

la  maao  II  OoIt 

Zaro  pareaat 
Oaa  pareaat 
T^  pareaat 
Total 

All  Local  Boarda 

Zoro  poreoat 
Oaa  pareaat 
TWO  poreoat 
Total 

Tof  1  Local  Boarda 
and  latoraadUnaa 

Zaro  poreoat 
Oaa  pareaat 
Tiio  poreoat 
Total 

!IOTBt  a.  Undar  tfi-  ISatlonal  Board  ProyviD'i  .t^rladicttona  had  tha  option  of 
ualnx  2  parcant  in  Phasa  I  or  1  percent  for  rhasa  II ,  but  f.ocaI 
Boards  and  providers  vara  urfjd  to  valve  ateinlstrativa  costs 
vhlch  is  why  zaro  parcsnt  is  often  cttad.  This  does  not  renresent 
vhat  vas  actoally  naodad  or  a:«pondod  for  atelnistrstion. 
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TabU  V.2 


PcrccatAgc  of  Parclelp«Qts  that  Conaldarad 
Adalalatratlve  Costs  to  b«  Sufflclant  (X) 


Sttfflclaat       Mot  Soffleltat 


Stata  Frogram  Zntcraadiarlas 
(a  •  117) 


27 


73 


Local  loarda— Phasa  Z 
(a  •  218) 


42 


5a 


Local  loarda— Phase  IZ 
(a  •  211) 
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This    dedzed    ii^Iim «■£    "nrny    rtkm     riir'"-   sverap    isu&l    ±B±lrerx    rogt 

rate  of  ^7  percncL.  Sot  all  1iiTriMH*larrAg»  re|uxrr«c  imiihk  m  nsual  ladlr^cr 
cssz  XB££«  l^^iifj>  .siL^ae  seainadeiizs  yjtir  SBJ  a  Tatr  tImi  zamaif  Lxua  xerx>  n> 
IS  yexijeur  («dc^  ■siiii-1ii  xfrnxxad  a  xers  j>f  7 1  fir  age  rase).  Jtae  ■rti'lrltmal  12 
XB^pcaririiT  B  vKxImtsacsrad   riia'   xfaey  faa£  ao  nail''   xare* 

The  fatnanal  Bmani  ymcraa.  Xh:  z!tae  avterme,  l.ora'l  Azwrds  xa^ortad  rhaz 
xAwy  fir  ThriT  Iwra"!  aerrlxa  yravlden  apeax  1.07  perccair  of  their 
appgayrlarian  an  atlertTiaTxatliia  casts  texlx^  ?baae  I  and  .9  yrcaaix.  dartats 
Fhaae  II.  For  Thaae  I,  32  yerccar  aal4  rhet  the;  HA  aot  recel^T*  a^▼ 
aXXoaaaoe*  2B  pcxccsir  ffsc  aae  pexccsft^  aad  39  peT'caat  S^'^  two  paxwoK*  ^Poc 
Fhaae  U,  2£  perccsxz  Hi  -aat  (et  aa  «lloaaac««  S3  percaat  rccal^9«d  oae 
pcroeBt,  aad  19  percsea:  said  t^at  rhey  t^^  <^^*o  parccat*  Iliaae  that  racclvad 
aa  adadalarxacl've  caat  allaeaacc  aay  bava  aalaad  lt«  as  the  Satloasl  Board 
siiUii  ■  r  I  irt  dbtrlqg  Fhaae  I. 

Tahlc  ¥.1  gl-aes  zcporred  Indirect  cost  allowaacas  for  afcacles  aervlat  oo 
Che  Local  Soards,  pro^dlag  a  breakdoaa  by  Local  Boards  that  participated  la 
becfa  ybaaca  froo  chose  chat  participated  la  oaly  oae  pbase*  Table  ▼•!  ravaala 
er  of  differ 


o  aorc  Fhase-I-oaly  respoodeats  bad  s«ro  or  two  parceat 
adalalstratlve  cost  alloaaaces  (40  aad  4B  percent «  raspactlvely) 
chaa  did  Fhase  II  Local  Boards  (ahlch  could  oaly  spend  a  aaxlaua 
of  1  percent)  or  Phase  I  Local  Boards  chat  also  participated  in 
Phase  II; 

o  coBversely,  a  greater  proporcloa  of  Phase-II-only  participants 
(65  percent)   reporced  ooe  percent  races* 

This   perceacage   also    refleccs    che    Increase    (froa  33   to   SO  percent)    in   those 

caking    only    one     percenc     races    aoong    Phase    II     respondents     that    had    also 

participated  is  Phase  I*     The  one  percenc  race  caae  abouc  when*  for  Phase  II » 

Che     lacional     Board     cook     1     percenc     for     adainlscrative     costs     and     their 
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evaluation  rathbr  Chan  passing  It  on  co  Local  Boards  and  direct  servlctr 
pra«^lders  as  had  been  done  for  Phase  I* 

The  responses  reported  In  Table  V.  1  Implicitly  reveal  sonc  confusion 
about  allowable  administrative  costs  on  the  part  of  Local  Boards.  According 
to  National  Board  Program  staff,  in  Phase  II  all  Local  Boards  and  their  direct 
service  providers  were  held  to  a  maximum  of  one  percent  administrative  costs, 
yet  19  percent  of  Local  Board  respondents  to  our  survey  report  that  they  vere 
allowed  two  percent.  National  Board  fiscal  records  are  very  clear  that  no 
Phase  II  Local  Boards  or  their  direct  service  providers  received  more  than  one 
percent  in  administrative  costs. 

Several  things  might  explain  this  discrepancy.  Local  Boards  that 
participated  in  Phase  I,  when  they  might  have  received  two  p«rccnt»  and  also 
in  Phase  II  m<  y  not  have  been  clear  about  the  change  in  allowable 
administrative  costs.  This  interpretation  is  supported  by  data  In  Table  V*l 
that  shows  far  fewer  Phase-II-only  Local  Boards  (6  percent)  reporting  2 
percent  allowabl *  administrative  costs  than  Local  Boards  who  participated  in 
both  phases  (22  .lercent). 

Another  possibility  is  that  some  Local  Boards  simply  never  fully 
understood  the  guidelines  and  regulations  on  allowable  administrative  costs. 
Their  capacity  for  highly  precise  cost  accounting  may  not  have  equaled  their 
abilities  to  deliver  ser/ices.  The  impressions  of  National  Board  staff  with 
the  responsibility  for  monitoring  administrative  expenditures  support  this 
Interpretation  as  well.  It  may  be  that  the  auditing  and  accountancy  standards 
expected  of  agencies  who  usually  receive  governnent  grants  are  not  within 
either  the  capabilities  or  priorities  of  many  of  the  small,  voluntary  service 
providers  who  participated  in  the  EFSP. 
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The  number  of  Local  Boards  that  expressed  dissatisfaction  vlch  their 
administrative  cost  allowance  increased*  not  surprisingly,  from  58  percent  for 
Phase  I  to  64  percent  for  Phase  II  (see  Table  V.Z).  Averaging  their 
recommended  ceilings,  ve  found  a  preference  that  4.85  percent  of  total  funding 
be  allocated  to  administrative  expenses* 

This  recommended  rate  amounted  to  about  half  of  their  usual  indirect  cost 
rates  that  averaged  9*5  percent  ranging  from  zero  to  50  percent  (nine  Local 
Boards  reported  a  usual  zero  percent  rate)*  An  additional  25  respondents 
volunteered  that  their  agencies  have  no  regular  indirect  cost  rate*  Ninety 
percent  felt  their  usual  rate  vould  have  sufficed  and,  in  fact,  54  percent 
indicated  that  they  could  have  covered  EFSP  administrative  costs  vith  less 
than  their  usual  rates* 

Comparison  Within  Phase  I 'Between  the  Local  Boards  and  the  State  Program 

Intermediaries.   In  comparing  Phase  I  Local  Board  participants  and  State 

Program  Intermediaries,  ve  noted:  (see  Tables  V*l  and  V.2): 

o  among  Local  Boards,  only  one-third  report  a  one  percent 
administrative  cost  allowance,  significantly  fewer  than  the  59 
percent  of  Intermediaries  that  got  a  one  percent  allowance* 

o  more  than  one-third  of  the  Local  Boards  (37  percent)  received  a 
2  percent  allowance,  but  only  10  percent  of  the  Intermediaries 
got  this  much;  this  undoubtedly  reflects  the  fact  that  during 
Phase  I  United  Way  of  America  waived  its  one  percent  allowance 
and  passed  this  rate  on  to  the  Local  Boards;  and 

o  a  similar  proportion  of  intermediaries  and  Local  Boards  (30  and 
31  percent)  report  receiving  no  money  for  administrative 
expenses  during  Phase  I* 

Conclusion.    The  questions  in  this  section  were  asked  in  order  to 

determine  whether  the  one  percent  administrative  cost  ceiling  was  too  low* 

Respondents  clearly  indicate  that  for  most  of  them  it  was  not  enough: 

o  67  percent  said  that  their  allowance  was  not  enough;  the 
greatest   dissatisfaction   was   expressed   by   State   Program 
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Intermediaries  (73  percent  were  dissatisfied  versus  61  percent 
of  Local  Boards)  but  interned iaries  got  less,  on  the  average, 
than  Phase  1  Local  Boards; 

o  respondents  felt  that  an  administrative  cost  of  3  to  6  percent 
was  needed  (this  was  more  than  the  3  to  S  percent  estimated  by 
National  Board  members  and  staff • 

Severity  of  Administrative  Cost  Problems  and 
Methods  Used  to  Absorb  Problematic  Expenses 

As  the  edministrat'ive  cost  allovance  did  not  appear  to  adequately  covwr 
expenses,  ve  asked  Local  Boards  and  intermediaries  to  indicate  which  of  the 
following  cost  items  presented  major*  moderate,  or  minor  problcas: 
professional  staff  time,  clerical  staff  time,  transportation  to  service 
provider  sites,  supplies,  xeroxing,  telephone,  and  postage*  Ve  also  asked 
them  to  tell  us  how  important  the  contributions  of  volunteer  staff  were  in 
helping  to  absorb  problematic  costs  and  whether  they  were  able  to  use  other 
funds  available  to  the  organization  or  to  raise  added  or  matching  funds* 

The  State  Program.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  intermediaries  encountered 
some  problems  in  paying  administrative  expenses*  In  general,  the  least 
problematic  cost  item  was  supplies*  Only  18  perceit  experienced  major  or 
moderate  problems  in  paying  for  EFSP  supplies*  All  otier  cost  items  presented 
major  or  moderate  problems  to  at  least  one-fifth  of  intermediaries,  while 
clerical  and  professional  staff  time  presented  major  or  moderate  problems  to 
at  lease  one-third  of  the  intermediaries  (see  Table  V.3)* 

CAP  agencies  had  particular  difficulties  in  covering  clerical  and 
professional  staff  tiue;  only  29  percent  of  CAP  agencies  experienced  no 
problems  at  all  with  these  items  as  compared  to  over  60  percent  of  the  public 


Burbridge  et  al.,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program,"  November  1984. 
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agencies  and  70  percent  of  che  prlvace  agencies  serving  ns  Interoedlarles.  In 
face,  overall  CAP  agencies  reported  considerably  nore  problems  than  did  other 
interoediaries. 

Very  few  intermediaries  relied  on  raising  additional  or  matching  funds  co 
pay  for  these  problematic  costs.  Only  9  percent  of  intermediaries  rated  this 
approach  as  sooevhat  or  very  Important  (see  Table  V.4).  Private  agencies  were 
the  least  likely  to  use  this  approach. 

Intermediaries  in  the  State  Program  were  most  likely  to  use  other  funds 
available  to  the  organization.  This  method  was  rated  somewhat  or  very 
important  by  71  percent  of  intermediaries.  It  was  used  most  frequently  by 
CAPS  and  least  often  by  other  private  agencies. 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  intermediaries  (49  percent)  raced 
contributions  by  volunteer  staff  as  somewhat  or  very  Important.  Rot 
surprisingly,  this  method  was  favored  most  by  private  agencies  serving  as 
intermediaries  and  least  by  public  agencies. 

The  National  Board  Program.  Fifty-five  percent  of  Local  Boards 
experienced  some  problem  paying  for  specific  administrative  costs.  The  aost 
probleoatic  Item  was  the  cost  of  professional  staff  time,  which  caused  major 
or  moderate  problems  to  one-third  of  the  Local  Boards.  The  cost  of  clerical 
staff  time  was  also  problematic,  although  somewhat  less  so  (30  percent  of  the 
Local  Boards  considered  Ic  a  major  or  moderate  problem). 

Postage,  xeroxing,  and  telephone  costs  presented  a  major  or  moderate 
problem  for  18  to  24  percent  of  Local  Boards.  There  was  little  discernible 
difference  In  problem  severity  for  any  of  these  costs  between  Phases  I  and 
II.  For  both  phases,  also,  the  least  problematic  costs  were  supplies  and 
transportation.   These  cost  items  were  rated  major  or  moderate  problems  by  10 
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CO  17  percenc  of  Local  Boards  (see  Table  V.3). 

To  cover  theae  problemadc  coses.  Local  Boards  relied  on  cvo  types  of 
resources:  the  contributions  of  volunteers  and  other  agency  funds.  There  was 
a  slight  difference  there  in  that  for  Phase  I,  70  percent  of  Local  Boards 
noted  the  contributions  of  volunteers  as  very  ioportant,  compared  to  67 
percent  for  Phase  II •  For  each  phase,  the  least  ioportant  nethod  was  "raising 
added  or  nstching  funds;'*  only  8  percent  rated  this  as  somewhat  or  very 
important  (see  Table  V.4). 

Comparison  Within  Phase  I  Between  the  National  Board  and  tha  State 

Program.   When  we  compared  Local  Boards  and  intermediaries  during  Phase  I  on 

the  difficulty  they  had  in  paying  for  various  administrative  costs,  we  found 

(see  Table  V.3): 

o  Local  Boards  had  somewhat  fewer  problems  absorbing  clerical 
costs;  30  percent  considered  it  a  major  or  moderate  problem 
compared  to  38  percent  of  the  intermediaries; 

o  transportation  was  considered  to  be  a  major  or  moderate  problem 
by  only  11  percent  of  the  Local  Boards,  whereas  it  presented  a 
major  or  moderate  problem  to  23  percent  of  the  intermediaries; 
and 

o  telephone  costs  too  were  slightly  more  problematic  to 
intermediaries  than  to  Local  Boards;  25  percent  rated  it  as  a 
major  or  moderate  problem  as  compared  to  19  percent  of  the  Local 
Boards. 

The   greater   problems   encountered   by   intermediaries   in   paying   for 

transporcacion  and  telephone  costs  may  result  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of 

agencies  ser^/ing  as  intermediaries  in  the  State  Program  covered  large  multl- 

councy  areas. 

In  comparing  Phase  I  Local  Boards  and  intermediaries  on  method  used  to 

pay  for  problematic  costs,  we  found  (see  Table  V.4): 
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o  Local  Bo«rdt  assigned  a  far  greater  liq>orcance  to  the 
contributions  of  volunteers  (rated  sonevhat  or  very  loportant  by 
70  percent)  than  did  Intcraedlarles  (49  percent  rated  this  as 
sonevhat  or  very  loportant);  and 

o  vhlle  all  participants  considered  raising  additional  funds  to  be 
the  least  loportant  method,  there  was  an  loportant  difference 
between  Interoedlarles  and  Local  Boards;  13  percent  of 
Interoedlarles  said  that  raising  additional  funds  vas  sooewhat 
or  very  loportant  ma   opposed  to  9  percent  of  Local  Boards. 

Conclusions.  Responses  to  the  questions  on  problematic  costs  and  methods 

used  to  pay  for  them  confirm  the  earlier  finding  that  for  the  majority  of 

intermediaries  and  Local  Boards,  the  administrative  cost  allowances  were 

indeed  too  lov  to  cover  expenses.  To  sun  up,  we  found  that: 

o  Che  cost  of  professional  and  clerical  staff  time  caused  major  or 
moderate  problems  to  one-third  of  Local  Boards  and 
Intermediaries; 

o  telephone  and  transportation  costs  proved  to  be  major  or 
moderate  problems  to  23  percent  of  intermediaries  (but  only  to 
11  percent  of  Local  Boards),  presumably  because  of  the  large 
areas  that  were  covered  by  some  of  these  agencies; 

o  two-thirds  of  respondents  found  that  the  contributions  of 
volunteers  and  the  use  of  other  agency  funds  were  important 
resources  for  absorbing  excess  administrative  costs; 

o  State  Program  intermediaries  were  the  least  likely  to  rely  on 
contributions  of  volunteers  although  among  intermediaries,  other 
private  agencies  rated  this  method  more  loportant  than  did  CAFa 
and  public  agencies. 

Clarity  of  Guidelines 

Because  the  EFSP. operated  with  considerable  speed  to  distribute  funds  as 

soon  as  Congress  made  them  available,  the  National  Board  and  FEIIA  (for  the 

State  Program)  compiled  program  docunentatlon  and  guidelines  very  quickly. 

Feedback  on  the  clarity  of  the  guidelines  occurred  while  the  program  was 

operating  during  Phase  I,  rather  than  during  a  period  set  aside  for  commenting 

on  program  regulations  before  the  program  began.    Questions  about  the 
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guidelines,  and  participants'  need  for  further  clarification,  might  b« 
expected  under  these  circumstances •  However,  they  vould  be  expected  to  lessen 
during  Phase  II,  both  because  many  agencies  vould  have  prior  experience  with 
the  program  and  because  the  guidelines  issued  for  Phase  II  benefited  in 
precision  of  wording  from  the  feedback  during  Phase  I. 

Ue  asked  Local  Boards  and  intermediaries  how  easy  it  was  to  understand 
the  guidelines  and  whether  they  needed  to  seek  clarification  from  7EMA,  their 
State  Program,  or  from  the  National  Board*  The  responses  to  these  questions 
are  analyzed  first  for  the  State  Program  intermediaries,  then  for  Local  Boards 
in  both  phases  of  the  CFSP,  and  finally  for  Phase  I  Local  Boards  and 
intermediaries. 

The  State  Program.  Half  of  the  intermediaries  (SO  percent)  felt  that  the 
regulations  were  clear.  Twenty  percent  found  the  regulations  sufficiently 
difficult  to  understand  that  further  clarifications  were  needed.  Although  the 
remaining  30  percent  had  difficulty  understanding  the  regulations,  they  did 
not  feel  they  needed  additional  clarification  (see  Table  V.S). 

Slightly  more  private  agencies— of  whom  many  presumably  are  less  used  to 
government  regulations — needed  further  clarification:  37  percent  of  other 
private  agencies  versus  29  percent  of  CAPs  and  public  agencies.  However,  CAPs 
and  other  private  agencies  did  not  differ  in  the  proportion  that  found  the 
regulacions  clear  (45  and  43  percent,  respeccively).  Public  agencies  found 
the  regulations  "clear"  more  often  (64  percent)  than  other  intermediaries. 

The  National  Board  Program.  Local  Boards  appeared  to  find  the 
regulations  clearer  the  second  time  around.  During  Phase  I,  52  percent  found 
the  regulations  clear,  as  compared  to  57  percent  during  Phase  II.   Also, 
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during  Phase  I  30  percent  needed  further  clarlf Icaclon  as  coaparcd  co  only  22 
percent  during  Phase  II  (see  Table  ▼•S). 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  93  percent  of  the  respondents  that 
participated  In  both  phases  of  the  National  Board  Program  reported  chat  thsy 
found  the  program  easier  to  administer  for  Phase  II*  Eighty-six  percent  found 
that  the  revisions  and  clarifications  added  to  the  National  loard's  plan  for 
Phase  II  made  the  guidelines  easier  to  understand • 

Copparison  Within  Phase  I  Between  the  National  Board  Program  and  the 
State  Program.  Table  V.S  Illustrates  the  lack  of  difference  between  Locml 
Boards  and  intermediaries  In  their  understanding  of  the  program  guldclinea* 

Conclusion*    This  section  addressed  the  issue  of  whether  program 

guidelines  were  clear  and  whether  participants  required  further  clarification 

during  the  course  of  EFSP  operations*  Ue  found  that: 

o  overall  guidelines  were  clear  to  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
participants  and  were  slightly  more  so  to  Phase  II  participants 
(57  percent  of  whom  said  that  they  were  clear); 

o  during  Phase  I,  30  percent  of  both  Local  Boards  and 
intermediaries  required  further  clarification  of  the  guidelines, 
but  during  Phase  II,  only  22  percent  of  the  participating  Local 
Boards  required  such  assistance; 

o  the  overwhelming  majority  (93  percent)  of  Phase  II  participants 
that  had  also  participated  in  Phase  I  found  the  program  easier 
to  administer  the  second  time  around* 

Chapter  Summanr 

The  State  Program  and  National  Board  Program  differed  most  in  tholr 

administrative  structures,  so  we  might  expect  to  see  the  greatest  differences 

emerge  between  them  on  administrative  Issues*   However,  it  is  also  true  that 

the  biggest  differences  were  at  the  national  and  state  levels,  and  that  at  the 

local  level  approximately  half  the  intermediaries  also  served  on  Local  Boards 
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o  Phase  II  Local  Boards  reported  greater  guideline  clarity*  both 
because  the  guidelines  had  been  nodlfled  and  because  they  had 
Phase  I  experience  to  call  on* 

o  Alaost  all  the  Local  Boards  that  received  aoney  in  both  Phase  I 
and  Phase  II  thought  adodnistration  was  easier  in  Phase  II* 

Ve  conclude  that  fot  aost  aspects  of  adalnistration*  participants  in  ths 
State  Prograa  and  National  Board  Prograa  reported  quite  conparable  results- 
Exceptions  were  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  adainistrative  cost  allowances 
and  the  use  of  volunteers  to  absorb  their  excess  costs.  Interaediaries  were 
less  satisfied  with  allowable  coats,  but  it  nast  be  remeabered  that  they  had 
less  to  work  with  in  Phase  I  than  Local  Boards  since  the  State  Prograaa  took 
one  percent  for  their  own  adainistrative  expenses  whereas  the  National  Board 
did  not*  Phase  II  Local  Board  attitudes  about  adalnistratlve  expenses  sore 
closely  approxiaate  the  attitudes  of  intermediaries,  quite  possibly  because 
their  fiscal  circumstances  in  Phase  II  aore  closely  paralleled  those  of 
intermediaries  in  the  State  Program. 

Congress  and  others  interested  in  the  EFSP  should  note  that  their  concern 
that  agencies  would  use  EFSP  funds  to  substitute  for  other  money  are  wholly 
unfounded.  On  the  contrary,  many  agencies  actually  subsldited  EFSP  from  their 
own  resources  to  compensate  for  inadequate  administrative  cost  allowances. 
Vhile  this  may  appear  noble  in  the  shore  run,  no  service  agency  can  afford  to 
continue  this  practice  for  very  long.  Indeed,  some  respondents  commented  that 
continued  inadequate  administrative  costs  would  discourage  local  agency 
participation.  Since  Congress  appears  to  be  continuing  EFSP  appropriations, 
stabilizing  the  program  with  reasonable  allowances  for  adninistration  would 
seem  to  be  an  important  program  modlf Icacion. 
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Tkls  Is  the  ascaai  •£  ctevs  ityottj  — tiirafcia  la  omr  cnralvadOB  of  dbs 
te«  oai  Shelccr  Pncram.  It  «bs  Ww4  ^a«  «  •unrcy  scat  to  SOO 
Local  loorlB  Isvolvoi  la  the  morlnMl  Boari  Trotgam  amd  2SS  laccrsodlarlcs 
lavol-voi  fa  f!k«  9c«ce  Pzasram.  AltotrtWr  41t  ^ocsclooBalras  acre  ratataad 
ttpfMarlm  a  reBpaoat  race  o£  ottct  SO  parccax.  Tte  Local  BoarAs  rufnailt 
Co  tbm  aarasj  acra  Terj  slatlar  to  thm  t&cal  aal-aeraa  of  Local  loarda  la  tcras 
o£  ooMBBlty  tTpc  oai  cxpcadltazc  o£  faais*  Vc  acre  aaablc  to  coa^rc  oar 
saaple  o£  iatf  i  aiJtn  t*i  to  dba  total  available  aatvcrse  as  that  ^ta  aas 
aaavallabla. 

Of  partlcalar  al«alflcaacc  aas  tke  Mfk  decree  of  overlap  Wtaaaa 
partldpaats  la  totk  prog;raas.  Approodaately  kalf  of  tke  lateraedlary 
ateaclca  ta  the  State  Fruyaa  that  had  rcspoodcd  had  also  served  oa  the  Local 
Board  la  ^elr  larladlctloa.  A  slallar  farccetasc  of  Local  Board  afcnclea 
rcapoadlas  ta  the  sarvcy  had  beea  laieraedlary  atsacies  la  the  State 
Frograa.  It  is  aoc  aarprlslag,  therefore,  that  the  prot^o*  vere  very  slallar 
la  aaey  reapccts*  Local  Boards  aad  lateraedlarles  osed  slallar  strategies  for 
allocatlag  faads  to  providers  aad  rc^oestad  the  saae  kinds  of  proofs  of  locoae 
froa  dlcats.  (Local  Boards  aad  their  agencies  aore  often  asked  for  proof, 
hoarvar.)  Ve  foaad  few  dlffereaces  In  the  extent  to  which  client  ootreach  was 
parsaed  or  la  the  types  of  services  offered  in  coaparlng  Local  Boards  aad 
lateraedlarles*  In  looking  at  the  kinds  of  clients  respondents  aost  often 
cited  as  benefiting  froa  EPSP,  those  froa  either  program  vere  la  sgreeotnt 
aboat  the  top  three:  the  long-tcm  nneaployed,  the  recently  nneaployed,  and 
feaale-hcaded  households.    Both  prograas  served  a  slallar  percentage  of 
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welfare  recipients  bb  veil*  Respondents  from  both  prograns  agreed  as  to  the 
extent  vhich  the  EFSP  led  to  greater  interaction  aaong  providers  and  proaoted 
greater  public /private  cooperation*  Finally,  aost  respondents  were  in 
agreenent  that  oore  should  be  allowed  for  adainistration,  with  5  to  6  percent 
being  cited  aost  often* 

There  were  -differences  between  the  two  progress »  however*  State  Prograa 
internediaries  sore  often  cited  transients  and  deinstitutionalized  patients  as 
in  need  of  services  and,  not  surprisingly,  as  beneficiaries  of  EFSP 
ser/ices*  They  less  often  used  data  relevant  to  the  newly  unemployed  in  their 
needs  assessoents,  although  they  were  just  as  likely  to  undertake  these 
assessBwnts*  They  did  not  advertise  as  extensively  bb  Local  Boards*  although 
they  did  advertise  as  often*  Not  surprisingly,  under  the  National  Board 
-  Progran,  funds  were  sore  often  given  to  private  voluntary  organisations  that 
were  not  usually  recipients  of  government  grants  under  the  National  Board 
Program*  National  Board  Program  agencies  were  also  oore  likely  to  draw  on 
volunteers  to  cover  costs  not  allowed  in  the  EFSP,  but  were  less  likely  to 
have  access  to  Internal  funds  or  to  do  fund  raising  in  order  to  meet  their 
expenses.  National  Board  agencies  were  more  likely  to  return  unspent  funds 
(although  the  amount  was  soall)  and  more  likely  to  receive  waiver  requests 
(although  the  kinds  of  requests  were  very  sinllar  In  both  programs).  State 
Program  agencies  received  less  for  administrative  costs  and  more  often  cited 
them  as  insufficient.  They  also  found  that  expenses  for  transportation  and 
telephone  were  difficult  to  meet  more  often,  which  may  reflect  the  fact  that 
many  were  multlcounty  agencies. 

Some  differences  were  also  found  by  community  type*   Rural  arees  were 
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1«8S  likely  to  conduce  needs  assessaencs  or  to  advertise*  They  were  less 
likely  to  ttse  •  coapetitlve  ellocetion  process  but  were  also  less  likely  to 
have  to  reallocate  funds*  They  were  sore  likely  to  fund  providers  not  serving 
on  the  Locel  Board  or  that  were  not  usually  recipients  of  governaent  grants* 
They  conducted  greater  client  outreach  and  had  fewer  waiver  requests  or 
appeals*  They  were,  less  likely  to  use  aass  shelters*  congregate  feMings,  and 
rental  assistance  in  the  provision  of  services*  Host  of  these  differences  can 
be  espleined  by  the  fact  that  rural  areas  ser/ed  saall  but  dispersed 
populations  and  had  fewer  available  providers* 

The  differences  between  the  State  Progran  and  the  National  Board  Prograa 
require  e  veriety  of  explanationa*  The  lower  percentage  allowable  for 
adainistrstlon  and  the  greater  dissatisfaction  with  the  advinistrative 
allowance  was  taore  than  likely  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  states  took  one 
of  the  two  percent  available*  while  in  Phase  1  a  full  two  percent  could  have 
been  teken  by  providers  in  the  Netional  Board  Progran  (.ilthough  aany  waived 
this  aaount)*  This  has  even  greater  lap  licet  ions  if  one  considers  the 
position  of  providers  in  the  Stete  Prograa*  aany  of  whoa— according  to  our 
earlier  report— did  not  receive  any  adainistrative  funds*  By  the  tiae  the 
state  got  its  share  and  the  interaadiery  its  share*  little  was  left  for 
providers*  This  would  suggest  that  the  existence  of  too  aany  adainistraciva 
layers  could  prove  detriaental  to  the  providers  of  ser/ices— and*  therefore* 
to  the  prograa— If  each  layer  cen  aaks  a  daia  to  the  Halted  funds* 

A  few  of  the  differences  between  the  State  Prograa  and  the  National  Board 
Prograa  can  be  explained  by  differences  in  guidelines*  Local  Boards  were 
explicitly  required  to  advertise*  which  aay  explain  why  they  did  it  aore 
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•xceaslvcly*  The  Radonal  Board  also  opanad  cha  door  for  valvar  raquascs* 
which  aay  axplaln  tha  graater  nuabar  that  vara  found  for  this  prograa* 

Tha  fact  that  tha  Stata  Prograa  vas  ntn  by  public  agaadaa  and  tha 
Rational  Board  Progran  by  a  board  conpoaed  of  prlvata  nonprofit  aganclas  wmj 
axplaln  some  of  the  other  differences*  For  axanpla.  It  vas  not  surprising 
that  Intaraadlarles  chosen  by  the  states—many  of  vhoa  vera  C4Ps— lass  oftsa 
allocated  funds  to  agencies  that  vera  not  usually  recipients  of  govamamt 
funding  and  less  tied  Into  funding  netvorks  vlth  vhleh  thasa  Intarmadlarlas 
vere  already  familiar*  It  vas  not  unexpected  that  volunteers  vara  used  mora 
often  by  Rational  Board-funded  agencies*  Private  nonprofits  vara  already 
quite  familiar  vlth  the  use  of  volunteer  labor* 

In  looking  at  commonalities  that  have  run  throughout  this  evaluation*  It 
should  first  be  noted  that  those  ve  Intervlevad  or  sent  questionnaires  vara 
very  partisan  about  the  program  they  preferred*  Those  Involved  In  tha  Stata 
Program  at  all  levels— national,  state*  and  local— preferred  tha  Stata 
Program;  those  Involved  in  the  National  Board  Program  preferred  that 
program*  Those  in  the  State  Program  felt  that  they  vere  better  able  to  target 
those  In  need*  Those  In  the  National  Board  Program  felt  that  they  vera  better 
able  to  get  out  the  funds  faster*  To  e  certain  extent  the  final  determination 
of  which  vas  ''best"  depends  on  the  Intent  of  Congress*  For  example,  Stata 
Program  agenclea  oore  o£ten  targeted  and  served  delnatltutlonallzad  patients 
end  tranalents,  persons  thet  are  herd  to  target  using  national  data*  However* 
the  Local  Boards,  Judging  from  their  needs  assessments*  vere  oore  often 
concerned  about  targeting  the  "nevly  unemployed'*  when  looking  at  local  data* 
any  way.   Overall,  the  Impact  of  these  differences  in  approach  appear  to  ba 
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sasll  «h«o  considering  chat  in  general  th«  M^mt  kinds  of  cliancs  wsre  ssrvad 
in  boch  prograaa. 

Anochar  iaportanc  issua  that  came  up  thronghouc  this  avaloatlon  is  chst  a 
significsnt  nuabar  of  banaficiarias  of  this  prograa  wara  fanilias*  This 
balias  the  notion  that  tha  aajority  of  parsons  racaivin:;  aid  outsida  of  tha 
valfara  systaa  ara  single  sen  «rich  alcohol-  and  drug-related  problaas*  Thara 
is  strong  confiraation  froa  all  of  our  reports  that  either  the  public  valfara 
aystea  is  not  aeeting  tha  needs  of  faailias  that  qualify  for  aid  or  ara  aot 
aaating  thaa  quickly  enough  requiring  atop  gap  aid»  <r  that  Chare  is  a 
.significsnt  proportion  of  fsnilies  not  qualifying  that  still  do  need  aid* 

Tha  aajor  concerns  about  the  prograa  that  are  coaaoa  to  all  phases  of  the 
evaluation  were  the  short  tiaaline,  the  lov  adainistraciva  cost  sllowanca,  and 
tha  band-aid  nature  of  the  prograa.  Tha  last  is  probably  the  greatest 
chsllenge  to  policy  aakers,  for  ultiaately  it  has  to  be  decided  whether  there 
is  a  teaporary  need  for  food  and  shelter  services  or  whether  it  is  an  ongoing 
problaa,  as  aaay  provider  agencies  insist* 

Finally*  it  aust  be  eaphasisad  that— in  spite  of  whatever  probleas  they 
had  or  coaplaints  that  they  aade— there  was  an  overwhelalng  positive  feeling 
expressed  toward  tha  prograa  by  those  interviewed  and  s«!nt  questionnaires* 
lloat  felt  that  the  need  was  grest  and  that  soow  portion  of  che  need  was  aet  by 
the  CFSP*  In  spite  of  concerns  about  abort  tiaelines  and  low  adainistrative 
cost  allowances*  a  treaendoua  enthuaiasa  about  the  prograa  could  be  found 
aaong  those  st  the  national,  state*  local,  and  provider  levels* 
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Table  A.I.I 

Connunlty  Descripclons  (Perccncages) 


Local  Boards 

Interaedlary 

Phase  I 

Phase  II 

Organisations 

Large  ghetto /poverty  areas 

19 

19 

20 

Dispersed  pockets  of  poverty 

52 

SS 

S2 

Attractive  to  transients 

23 

27 

38 

Lald-off  workers 

76 

78 

61 

Other 

7 

9 

11 

NOTE:  a.  Percenteges  do  not  add  to  100  because  of  aultiple  responses. 
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TabU  A. 1. 2 
Groups  Vich  Ongoing  Mooda 


itaa*  With  CrtJt  Weed 

Lon^-ccrm  uneopLoyed 
Kccenclf  unevplojed 

Dcinfltltuclooaltiad  pacienta 

Fcnale-headed  hauaeholda 
Ochcr,  cacagory  1 
Other*   category  2 

Percencaae  Wlch  ^alr  Need 

l4ns*tcr9  unenployed 
RecvnCl?    unemployed 

DelAfl  c  Ltut Icmelized  patients 

Elderly 

Fe«ale>headed  households 

Other,   category  1 

Other,   category  2 

Percentjjte  tilth  Lijctig  Nged 

'Long-taTK  tineBplayad 

Hectacly  uheiaplayed 

TTsnelentJ 

Delnscltutlonaliied  patients 

tldvrly 

F»aie-headed  households 

Other,  category  I 

Other,  category  2 

Fcrceptajte  'Jlth  tlo  Hjjd 

LoQg-t*rti  unemployed 

itecently  uaccployed 

Transients 

Deinstitutionalized  patients 

Elderly 

Ftuiv-hcflded  households 

Other,  category  1 

Other,  category  2 


Loca^  Boards 

iBcarMdlary 

Phase  I 

Phasa  II 

OrganisatloBS 

65 

61 

63 

30 

34 

34 

17 

19 

29 

U 

IS 

24 

36 

34 

30 

46 

49 

57 

7 

10 

9 

2 

2 

3 

25 

20 

47 

45 

31 

30 

23 

25 

41 

42 

36 

35 

30 

4 

3 

2 

"" 

™" 

"*■ 

7 

9 

11 

15 

12 

15 

34 

33 

26 

34 

34 

29 

19 

20 

20 

10 

11 

7 

1 

— 

— 

4 

7 

21 

17 

30 

28 

3 

6 

69 

86 

98 

97 

5 

6 
14 
23 
7 
6 
89 
97 


HOTE:  a.     Percentages  do  not  udd  to  100  *>ecausa  of  wsltlple  raspeiwas. 
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Table  A. I. 3 
Needed  Services 


Local  Boards 

Interaediary 

Fhase  I 

Phase  11 

Organisations 

P*rccnt-fte  Wltl,  Great  Heed 

Food  let  ccheBi/^fouchera /bank! 

73 

76 

73 

KeAls  an  vheela 

28 

30 

45 

Shelc»t»/houBlnB  vouchers 

49 

54 

67 

ReTiC*i/oortg*Be  ■istacaate 

53 

57 

61 

Energy  isaiicaade 

63 

65 

64 

Kedlcal  asslscance 

49 

47 

58 

Clothing 

14 

15 

15 

Relocadon  assistance 

11 

12 

20 

Other 

6 

9 

5 

Percenc-A*  With  Fair  tTced 

Food  klLchena/vDucbers/banks 

19 

18 

19 

Heal]  on  vbiaLi 

38 

38 

30 

Shelters /houalnE  vouchers 

26 

26 

22 

Itental/votCgsge  asfilitancv 

28 

27 

25 

Energy  aAalatince 

27 

26 

26 

H*dlcal  jaalacancc 

34 

33 

30 

Clothing 

43 

44 

37 

Relocation  assistance 

21 

23 

23 

Other 

1 

1 

2 

Vttctnti^   With  Little  Need 

Food  kitchens /vouchefi/baoltB 

S 

5 

4 

Keali  on  wheels 

IS 

IS 

12 

She  Iters /housing  vouchers 

19 

14 

8 

Rental /sort gage  ssslstance 

11 

11 

9 

Energy  aaslstasce 

5 

6 

5 

Kedlcal  aaal^tance 

10 

13 

5 

Clothing 

28 

28 

35 

Relocation  assistance 

40 

42 

33 

Other 

— 

— 

— 

PfttcentiiBe  With  «o  )4eed 

Food  kitchens /vouchers/banks 

3 

2 

Meals  on  vheel« 

18 

17 

13 

Shelcen/houilng  vouchers 

7 

3 

Keacal/aortgag«  assistance 

7 

5 

Energy  asslstsnce 

5 

4 

Hedlcal  assistance 

7 

7 

Clothing 

14 

14 

13 

Relocation  assistance 

28 

24 

24 

Other 

93 

90 

98 

KOTE:   a.   Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  of  aultlple  responses. 
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Table  A. II .2 
Percentage  Using  Needs  Assessaent  Data  Bases 


Local 

Boards 

Interaediary 

Phase  I 

Phase  II 

Organizations 

Sources  of  Df ta 

Federal  statistics 

23.9 

24.3 

19.8 

State  statistics 

42.6 

38.7 

37.6 

City/county  statistics 

64.9 

59.7 

69.3 

Service  statistics 

61.2 

67.4 

70.3 

Public  hearings 

10.6 

8.3 

11.9 

Inforaal  discussions 

87.2 

86.7 

82.2 

Other 

18.6 

14.9 

13.9 

Uneaployment  rates  or  nuabers 

67.4 

64.2 

49.0 

Waiting  lists 

66.3 

64.8 

62.7 

Poverty  indices 

33.7 

35.8 

34.3 

BoMleasness  estiaates 

28.9 

32.4 

38.2 

Health /nor tality  statistics 

7.9 

5.6 

5.9 

Plant  or  sine  closings 

44.7 

41.3 

27.5 

Exhaustion  of  UI 

49.5 

46.9 

27.5 

Availability  of  services 

78.4 

83.2 

81.4 

Other 

12.1 

11.2 

11.9 
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TabU  A. II. 3 

Percentage  of  Local  Boards/Incoraediarles  Ad\'ertislng, 
by  CoMMinlty  Type 


Total 

Urban 

U  rban /suburban 

Urban/sttburban/rural 

Suburban 

Suburban/rural 

Rural 

Urban/rural 


Local  Boards 

Intermediary 

Phase  I 

Phase  II 

Organisaclons 

94.5 

92.7 

92.1 

100.0 

100.0 

90.0 

100.0 

100.0 

83.3 

97.9 

96.1 

90.5 

87.5 

85.7 

60.0 

93.3 

100.0 

100.0 

92.2 

88.5 

94.7 

100.0 

100.0 

95.0 
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Table  A. II. 4 
Advertising  Hethods  Used  (Percentages) 


Local  Boards 

IncerMdlary 

Phase  I 

Phase  II 

Orgsnisatlons 

Did  not  advertise 

7.3 

7.9 

Letters /telephone 

58.8 

55.9 

Contacted  nedia 

76.1 

56.7 

36.1 

33.1 

Word  of  Bouth 

63.1 

61.4 

Other 

10.7 

11.8 
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Table  A.II.S 


Bov  Providers  Were  Chosen  end  Hov  Huch  They  Received 
(Percenceges) 


Local 

Boards 

IntenMdlary 

Phase  I 

Phase  11 

Organizations 

How  P£<»YtrfeimJ44£e_Cho«n 

ThDte  Hi  Eh  b««  proposals 

15.7 

18.0 

16.9 

Met  esteblUhed  criteria 

35.3 

32.0 

22.6 

Every  provider  applying 

21.3 

19.7 

25.8 

Only  one  could  provide 

18.7 

14.9 

17.7 

Those  shoving  greatest  need 

5.5 

10.5 

10.5 

Other 

3.4 

4.8 

6.5 

How  Huch 

Divided  equally 

7.3 

8.3 

5.6 

Conbinatlon  of  need,  nuaber 

and  services 

47.8 

48.9 

60.5 

Expected  number  of  clients 

13.4 

12.2 

8.9 

Kinds  of  services  offering 

15.5 

17.0 

9.7 

CoBpetitive 

3.9 

2.2 

1.6 

Other 

12.1 

11.4 

13.7 
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TabU  A. II. 8 


P«rc«acag«  of  Local  Board*  Giving  Mora  Than 

SO  Parcant  co  Aganciaa  Satving  on  tha  Board 

By  CoBBunity  Typa 


Phaaa  I         Phaaa  II 


Tocal 

Urban 

Urban /auburban 

Urban/auburban/rural 

Suburban 

Suburban/rural 

Rural 

Urban/rural 


63.0 

64.1 

78.5 

69.3 

42.9 

75.0 

51.0 

53.2 

75.0 

75.0 

76.9 

73.3 

66.7 

62.5 

65.5 

69.2 
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TabI*  A. II. 9 


Psrcsntags  of  Local  Boards  and  latarBcdiarlaa  Giving 

Mora  Than  SO  Parcant  to  Voluntary  Organlsatlona 

Hot  Usually  Recaivlng  Govarnnant  Grants, 

By  CoBBunity  Typa 


Urban 

Urban/suburban 

Urban /suburban /rura 1 

Suburban 

Suburban /rural 

Rural 

Urban /rural 

Total 


Local  Boards 

Intaraadlary 

Phasa  I 

Phasa  II 

Organisations 

28.6 

33.3 

20.0 

25.0 

28.6 

50.0 

46.8 

49.0 

SS.O 

16.7 

20.0 

0.0 

64.3 

58.3 

16.7 

48.2 

48.9 

40.8 

62.5 

65.4 

44.4 

48.4 

49.8 

40.3 
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Table  A. II. 10 

P«rc«ncag«  of  Local  Boarda  or  lotarvadiarlaa 
That  had  to  Raal  locate  or  Rtturti  Tuoda 
(Total  nuabar  of  tiaaa  la  p»«tith«*«»)* 


RfiUocated  Within  Jurtidlctloa 
Agency  did  ngt  rt«ll«cice 
Agency  could  noc  apend 

Agency  uaed  for  ineligible  iteaa 

Agency  uaed  fraudulently 
Agency  refuaed  funding 

Other 


Loca^  Boarda 

Interaediary 

Phaae  I 

Phaae  II 

Organiaatlons 

70.8 

72.7 

68.S 

20.6 
(67) 

21.6 
(66) 

23.2 

oe) 

1.3 
(3) 

.9 
(2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.6 
(6) 

.9 
(2) 

A.S 
(7) 

5.2 
(13) 

3.0 
(10) 

1.6 
(2) 

Returned  to  National  Level 
Did  not  return 
Did  not  apend 

Uaed  for  ineligible  iteaa 

Uaed  fraudulently 

Refuaed  funding 

Unuaed  Intcreat 

Other 


59.7 

27.9^ 
(79)*» 

4.7 
(12) 

.9 
(4) 

.9 
(2) 

10.3 
(27) 

3.0 
(8) 


43.1 

(160)* 

7.3 
(20) 

1.3 
(3) 

.9 
(2) 

12.5 
(33) 

6.9 
(21) 


83*9 

12.1 
(22) 

1.6 
(2) 

0 

.8 
(1) 

2.4 
(3) 

3.2 
(4) 


NOTE:   a.  The  nunber  parentheaca  ia  all  reported  caaea  in  the  aurvey, 

including  ■ultlple  caaea  for  a  given  Juriadiction.  The  percentagea 
are  for  each  Juriadiction  that  reported  at  leaat  one  caae. 

b.  Thia  ia  the  ■Iniaua  nuaber  of  tiaea. 
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Table  A. II. 12 

Ftmdt  Encoabsrcd,  By  Coaaunltj  Type; 
Local  Cojtrds  (hily 


P«^<;fft^  9g  yo<x» 

ECT^adH 
PIMM  I 

oL 

Shaltar 
ta  Bncuflbara^ 

Phaae  I 

Phaaa  II 

Pliasa  II 

Urban 

33.0 

21.8 

31.0 

16.9 

Urban /auburban 

2a.  0 

SO.A 

26.1 

48.0 

Urban/auburban/rural 

28.7 

27.6 

25.9 

13.0 

Suburban 

17.7 

17.5 

20.3 

14.8 

Suburban/rural 

13.4 

36.6 

7.1 

13.5 

lural 

29.7 

35.4 

20.3 

23.0 

Urban/rural 

23.7 

17.6 

15.7 

17.5 

Total 

30.5 

27.5 

18.9 

20«6 

Mote:   On  tha  avaraga.  Local  Boarda  ancuabarad  20-30  parcaat  of  total 

funda.  Thla  tabla  ahould  be  read  mmz     during  Phaae  I»  30. 5Z  of  th« 
total  aaount  apent  for  food  vaa  ancuabcrad;  during  Phase  II »  20.6Z  of 
the  total  awHinc  apent  for  ahelter  vaa  encuobered*  etc. 
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Table  A. II. 13 

Mean  Psrcentaga  Encuab«r«d,   By  Row  Chossn  and  Allocac«d 
X«oc«l  Boards  Only 


Food 

Shelter 

Phase  I 

Phase  II 

Phase  I 

Phase  II 

Bow  Chosen 

Bete  proposal 

20.4 

22.0 

12.9 

27.1 

Escabllahad  cricarla 

29.4 

28.9 

19.1 

23.7 

Every  provider 

28.2 

28.4 

15.3 

20.1 

Only  one  provider 

33.6 

27.0 

24.7 

17*8 

Create* c  need 

41.0 

24.6 

22.6 

7.8 

Ocher 

69.9 

38.4 

35.1 

21.4 

How  Allocated 

Equally  divided 

21.1 

23.6 

24.3 

13.6 

Combination 

26.9 

26.4 

16.4 

17.4 

Client  numbers 

28.6 

32.6 

19.1 

28.7 

Kind  of  services 

36.5 

29.5 

26.7 

33.0 

Competition 

20.6 

22.5 

24.3 

20.9 

Other 

43.3 

22.6 

18.7 

15.3 
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Table  A.II.U 

Percencage  Using  Mean*  Taacing 


Intermediary 

Local  Boarda 
Phase  I  Phaae  II 

Phaae  I 

Phase  II 

Rfqulrad? 

Tea,  Local  Board  or  Incermediary 

25.0 

21.6 

27.3 

Tea,  Direct  Service  Provldera 

49.5 

53.4 

39.1 

Ho 

16.1 

15.1 

22.7 

Don't  Know 

9.3 

9.9 

10.9 

What  Klnda  of  Proof 

Carda  or  certlflcatlona  fron  welfare 

Carda  or  certifications  froa 
disability 

Referencea  froa  aocial  aervlce 
agenclea  (public  and  private) 

Proof  of  incoae 

Medicare,  Medicaid,  Senior  Citisen 

Other 


60.9 

57.1 

5S.8 

52.7 

48.7 

47.1 

70.2 

63.7 

60.5 

64.7 

59.2 

74.1 

32.0 

31.9 

24.7 

24.3 

20.4 

33.3 
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T«bl«  A. II .15 

Psrcencage  of  Local  Board*  and  Intemedlarles 

Saying  Thay  or  Provldara  Uaad  Naans  Taatlng, 

By  Cooounlty  Typa 


Phaaa  I     Phaaa  II 

Interaadiary 
Organisaciona 

Urban 

78.6 

75.0 

63.7 

Urban /auburban 

50.0 

57.1 

50.0 

Urban/auburban/rural 

87.3 

84.3 

80.9 

Suburban 

75.0 

61*4 

60.0 

Suburban/rural 

60.0 

69.2 

83.4 

Rural 

69.8 

69.5 

59.6 

Urban/rural 

80.8 

82.1 

70.0 
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T«bl«  A. II. 16 

Perc«atag«  of  Thos«  Local  Boards  Doing  A  Graat  Deal 
of  Cllanc  Outreach,  By  CoBBunlty  Typa 


Local  Boarda 
Phaaa  I     Fhasa  II 

Intaraadiary 
Organlsationa 

Total 

50*0 

44.4 

48.8 

Urban 

42.9 

50.0 

45.5 

Urban /suburban 

50.0 

14.3 

33.3 

Urban/suburban/rural 

46.8 

41.2 

42.9 

Suburban 

25.0 

14.3 

0.0 

Suburban/rural 

60.0 

53.9 

83.3 

Rural 

SU3 

45.7 

48.3 

Urban/rural . 

55.6 

56.7 

65.0 
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tfcta. 

S0.0 

54.3 

45.5 

gl»— /-teil%« 

0.0 

20.4 

S0.0 

git—  raaJT^i  ^rml 

S4.3 

4f.O 

30.1 

SdbvxkflB 

42.5 

71.4 

00«0 

Saktfkfla/nnl 

4«.7 

44.1 

30.0 

■»al 

31.0 

35.2 

27.4 

■i%M/pgaI 

51. f 

43.3 

35.0 

food  Sisfa**    (*T  ^T>tr» 

::Um± 

31.3 

rrwa 

20.  i 

0.1 

ftW*J'«*»r1»Pi 

25.0 

42.f 

14.7 

»T^C  ^MbeA-fc/T^nl 

lf.§ 

35.3 

28.4 

ftttbttfiUB 

25.0 

20.4 

80.0 

S«»«ftea/r«nl 

20.0 

7.7 

14.7 

laral 

1§.4 

20.0 

20.7 

Urtea/rvral 

22.2 

20.0 

20.0 

Sh«lc«:-r^l«.d 

ITriKS 

35.7 

43.8 

27.3 

CtiUA/»^ttr^A 

25.0 

57.1 

33.3 

ffc%«yMtacVK/nnl 

27.1 

29.4 

14.3 

5«terfc«B 

25.0 

14.3 

40.0 

S4U«iiwi/tvnl 

13.3 

7.7 

14.7 

K«ral 

7.8 

9.5 

4.9 

Urbm/niral 

14.8 

10.0 

10.0 

WOfTZz      a.     Cllca[-bu«d  walircT  requests  vere  for  chlogs  sach  «s  pajatnt  o€ 
clLcsc  ii:tli:j  ^11 Is  or  security  deposits  for  houslas*     Food  and 
sbclter-rd^L^  waivers  were  for  cqulpBcnt  or  personnel  coats* 
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Tabic  A. II. 18 

Mean  Huaber  of  Disputes,  By  CoDounlcy  Typs 


Phaae  I     Phasa  II 

Inceraadiary 
Organisations 

Urban 

1.1 

2.2 

Urban /suburban 

2.5 

1-5  . 

1.0 

Urban/suburban/rural 

2.3 

2.1 

1.6 

Suburban 

.3 

.6 

Suburban/rural 

1.0 

4.7 

Rural 

1.1 

1.3 

Urban/rural 

.6 

.9 
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Table  A. II. 19 

!leaa  Suaber  of  i^pe«Is  Bj  Bov  dmscn  aad  Bow  Alloc«ced 


Local  Boards  lacsraodlary 

Phase  I  Phase  II  Orsaaisatioos 


Best  proposal 

1.6 

1.3 

l.S 

Established  criteria 

l.S 

1.5 

2.6 

Every  provider 

.8 

1.4 

1.2 

Only  one  provider 

.2 

.1 

1.8 

Greatest  need 

.9 

.9 

.2 

Other 

6.5 

.2 

.3 

Bow  Alocfted 

Equally  divided 

.5 

.5 

.7 

Conblaatlon 

1.6 

l.S 

1.5 

Client  ttuobers 

.9 

1.2 

.3 

Kinds  of  services 

.5 

.2 

.5 

Coopetltloa 

2.1 

2.6 

.5 

Other 

U9 

1.0 

3.5 
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Table  A.IV.l 


Conmunlcy  Support  of  EFSP  as  Compared  to 
Other  Federal  Assistance  Prograns  (Percentages) 


Local  Boards  latermediary 

Phase  I      Phase  II      Organizations 


Considerably  aorc  supportive  28 

SoMwhat  Bore  supportive  32 

As  supportive  36 

SooMwhat  less  supportive  3 

Considerably  less  supportive  2 


27 

25 

32 

25 

38 

46 

2 

2 

1 

2 

43-579  0-85-29 
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Qaestlonnalres- 


Eaargency  Food  and  Shelter  Qucstioimaire 
Local  Boards  and  Other  Intenaediary  Organisations 

This  questionnaire  asks  about  the  operations  and  impact  of  the  Energency 
Food  and  Shelter  PrograxD  (EFSP),  primarily  at  the  county  and  local  levml.  We 
are  sending  it  to  a  sample  of  Local  Boards  and  Intermediary  Organizations  that 
vere  responsible  for  allocating  EFSP  funds  to  providers  of  emergency  food  and 
shelter  services. 

Background 

In  March  1983,  Congress  appropriated  $100  million  for  an  emergency  food 
and  »K«ltcr  program.     A  Senate/House  compromise  gave  half  the  money  ($50  mil- 
lion) to  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  to  distribute  to  the 
■tat«i   (hereafcar  tailed  the  State  FrogTaa}^     The  other  $50  million  went  to  a 
national   board  of  private  voluntary  orsmxit^tlon*  (h^reifcJj er  c^led  the 
Watlgnal  ftoard  Proi^ratii), 

The  atate  agencies  that  vere  responsible  for  admioi^terlng  the  State 
Frogram  allocated  funda  either  to  direct  service  providers  or  to  intermediary 
orgAAlzatlons  vhich  in  turn  gave  grants  to  direct  service  providers. 

The  National  Board  Program  selected  961  local  jurisdictions  to  receive 
.funding.     Local  Ba^rds  v«re  ccnscituted  to  allocate  funds   to  the  direct 
service  providers  within  these   jurisdiction** 

A  suppletMntal  appropriation  in  the  fall  of   1983  added  another  $40 
million  to  the  Hat  Ion  a  i  Board  ProErqnti     These  funds  were  allocated  to  Local 
Boards  lo  336  Jurisdictions.     Thli  second  allocAClon  will  be  referred  to  as 
Phase  II  of  the  EFSP;   the  first  allocation  (made  in  March  of   1983)  will  be 
called  Phase  I. 

This  questionnaire  is  part  of   a  National  Board-funded  evaluation  of   the 
EFSP.     In-person  snd  written  aurveys  of  people  Involved  in  the  national  and 
state   level  dectslon-ca^ki  >g  process  have  already  been  coapleted,     A  telephone 
survey  ot   direct  service  providers  will  be  conducted  within  the  neit     «w 
month* >     TViis  tiueBttonnair<   Is  directed   to  Local  Boatds   that_were  a  pact  of 
the  Hatlongl  Hoard JPro^rani*     Tfour  participation  la   crucial  to   this  efforts 
Please  call  Dr*   Lynn  C*   Burbrldg*  at  The  IJrban  Institute,    (20!)  a57-856S,    If 
you  h^vr   Any  qu«fitiqas.     For  your  convenience,   we  are  attaching  a  glossary  of 
terms  used  throughout  the  questionnaire. 

Thank  you. 
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6L08SABX  OF  TEBM8 

FEMA;  Federal  Energency  Manageoent  Agenqr 
EFSPt  The  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Prograa 

National  Board  Program;  that  portion  of  the  Eoergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Prograa  adninia tared  by  the  National  Board. 

State  Prograa;  that  portion  of  the  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Prograa 
adainia tared  by  the  states. 

Phase  I;  the  first  round  of  funding  for  the.  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter 

Prograa  covering  t|ie  period  froa  April  1983  through  Kerch  1984.  Both  tha 
National  Board  and  the  states  adainis tared  programs  under  Phase  I. 

Phase  II;  the  second  round  of  funding  for  the  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Prograa  covering  the  period  froa  Deceaber  1983  through  Hay  1984.  Only 
the  National  Board  allocated  funds  under  Phase  II. 

Interaediary  Organizations;  those  organizations  receiving  funds  froa  the 
states,  to  distribute  in  turn  to  direct  service  providers.  They  were  a 
part  of  the  State  Prograa,  Phase  I. 

Direct  Service  Providers;  those  organizations  that  provided  the  services 

(food  or  shelter).  They  aay  have  received  funds  froa  Local  Boards,  other 
Interaediary  Organizations,  or  directly  froa  the  states. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  various  ways  that  funds  were  dienneled  to  direct 
service  providers. 


1     FEMA 

J 

I 

t 

> 

f 

. 

National  Board  Program 
Phase  I 
April  83  -  March  84 

National  Board  Program 
Phase  II 

December  83  -  May  84 

State  Program 
April  83  -  March  84 

1 

^^•^^mi^ 

t 

Local  Boards 

Local  Boards 

Intermediary 

* 

'                                                        ' 

t 

f 

DIRECT         SERVICE         PROVIDERS 
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3 

Page  3  and  A  for  Local  Boards 

I.  OROfmiZATIOM  DeSIGlUTION 
1.  PLEASE  GIVE  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  ORGANIZATION 


2.  PLEASE  PROVIDE  NAME,  TITLE,  ADDRESS,  AND  TELEPHONE  NUMBER  OF  PERSON 
COMPLETING  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


TltU: 


Addreaa: 
City:  __ 


St«t«: 


T«l.  Number:  ( ) 


NOTE:  ALL  INFORMATION  PROVIDED  IN  ANSWER  TO  THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE  IS  CONFIDENTIAL.  RESPONSES  WILL  BE 
REPORTED  IN  AGGREGATE  FORM  ONLY. 


3.  IN  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  NATIONAL  BOARD  PROGRAMS  DID  TOUR  LOCAL  BOARD 
PARTICIPATE?  (Please  check  all  that  apply): 

1.  Phase  I 


(23) 


2.  Phase  II 


WAS  THE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  WHICH  YOU  WOBX  ALSO  CHOSEN  BY  THE  STATE  EFSP 
PROGRAM  TO  BE  AN  INTERMEDIARY  ORGANIZATION  OR  DIRECT  SERVICE  PROVIDER? 

0.  No 

1.     Yes,  Intemediary  Organization  only 

2,     Yes,  Direct  Service  Provider  only 

3.     Yes,   both  Intermediary  Organization 
and  Direct  Service  Provider 


(277 


PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  REST  OF  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  ONLY 
IN  YOUR  LOCAL  BOARD  ROLE,  NOT  IN  YOUR  STATE  PROGRAM 
ROLE.   WE  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  HAVE  YOU  WRITE  IN 
COMMENTS  ABOUT  STATE  PROGRAM  EXPERIENCES  ON  PAGE  22, 
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PLEASE  iKsaoi  QUEsnoHS  HI  THE  follovim;  sEcnovs 

SEPAIATELT  FOt  PHASE  I  AXD  PHASE  II.  USE  THE  FOLST  OOUMK 
(LABELED  PHASE  I)  IF  TOO  RECEIVED  PHASE  I  MONET  FROM  THE 
lATIOHAL  BOASD  PSOGRAM.  USE  THE  SEOOHD  OOLDMH  (LABELED 

II)  IF  TOO  KECEIVED  PHASE  II  MDRET  FROM  THE  RATIOHAL 


IF  TOO  UCEiVED  MOHET  DORIHG  BOTH  PHASE  I  ARD  PHASE 
II,  PLEASE  ABS«R  ALL  QUESTIOSS  FOR  PHASE  I  fIRST.  GO 
THROUGH  THE  QOESTIOHHAIRE  ARD  FILL  OUT  ALL  AHSSERS  FOR 
PHASE  I  IB  THE  FIRST  OOLUW.  THEH  COMS  RACE  TO  PART  II, 
QOBSnOV  5  (PACE  4),  ARD  iBSHER  ALL  QUESTIOHS  FOR  PHASE  II 
IB  THE  SEOOHD  OOLUMB. 
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II.  THE  DECISIOM-MAKIHG  PROCESS 
Allocating  Pundt  to  Dlr€ct  Service  ProvldTS 


DID  TOO  ASSESS  OOMMONITT  NEEDS  BEFORE  DETERMINING  HOW  FUNDS 
SHOULD  BE  ALLOCATED? 


1.  Ym 

N/A      2.  We  used  the  Phase  I  needs 

assessoent  for  Phase  II 


No,  ve  did  not  assess 


(25)      (26)  coHRinlty  needs >  I  Skip  to  Question  s] 


6.  WHAT  SOURCES  OF  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  INFORMATION  DID  TOU  USE  FOR 
THIS  ASSESSMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  NEEDS?   (Check  aU  that  apply.) 

1.  Federal  statistics 

2»     State  statistics  (including  public  agency  dsta 
asseabled  for  huoan  services  plans  or  other  plans) 

3.  City/county  statistics  (including  public  agency  data 
assei^led  for  human  service  plans  or  other  plans) 

4.  Service  statistics  (including  waiting  lists)  and 
special  studies  from  human  service  non-profit  agencies 
(e.g..  United  Way,  CAP  agencies,  Travelers  Aid) 

5.  Public  hearings 

6.  Informally  held  discussions  vlth  knowledgeable  people 

7.  Other  (describe)  


(28) 

(30  ) 

' 

(32) 

^■^~ 

(34) 

— 

(36) 

^■"- 

(38) 

(40) 
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7.  WHAT  KINDS  OF  IMFOBMATION  DID  YOU  USE?  (Check  aU  that 

*ppiy71 

1.     UnenploTnant  rates  or  nunbers.  for  different  areas  or 

2«     Length  of  vaitlng  lists,  nui^cr  of  persons  refused 
serrice  because  no  r«iouTC«s»  other  indicators  of 
car  rent  cLleac  deiund/tietd 

3.  Poverty  indices  for  different  areas  or  neighborhoods 

4.  Hoaelessness  estimates  for  different  areas  or 

,  neighborhoods 

5*     Bedlth/mort All cy  statistics  for  different  areas  or 
tiAtghborhoods 

6.     Plant  or  sine  closings 

7«     The  ending  of  uneaployment  insursnce  for  particular 
groups 

8*     The  availability  of  shelters,   food  kitchens,  and 
related  services 

9,     Other  (describe)  


(41) 

(42) 

(43) 

(44) 

(457 

(46) 

(477 

(48) 

(49) 

(50) 

(517 

(52) 

(53) 

(54) 

(557 

(56) 

(57) 

(58) 

(60) 

(62) 

(64) 

(66) 

(68) 

(69) 

(70) 

8.     HOW  DID  TOU  ADVERTISE  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  FUNDING  TO  PROSPECTIVE 
PROVIDERS?     (Check  aU  that  apply): 

1«     Did  not  advertise  the  existence  of  funding 

2«     Sent  letters  or  telephoned  all  estsblished  service 
providers  in  the  srea 

3.  Contacted  the  taedla:     radio,  television  and  newspapers 

4.  Placed  notices  in  newsletters,   bulletin  boards,  etc., 
used  by  privste  voluntary  organlzstions 

5«     Advertised  informally,  by  word  of  mouth 

6.     Other  (describe)  
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(71)      (72) 


(73)      (74) 


(75)      (76) 
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VHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BEST  DESCRIBES  HOW  DIRECT  SERVICE 
PROVIDERS  WERE  CHOSEN  FOR  EFSF  FVNUS?   (Ch€ck  the  one  thet 
beet  describee  the  ptoceaa  used) 

1.  Funds  went  to   chose  provider]  that  submitted  the  best 
proposals  or  plana  for  uilng  funds 

2«  Fundi  vent  to  those  providers  that  were  most  able  to 
uecLt  an  ««C4bU«b«d  criterion  (other  than  the  certifi- 
cation requirements  specified  by  FEifA  and  the  National 
Board) 

3.  Funds  went  to  every  direct  service  provider  that 
applied  for  ooaey  ^nd  was  cerLlfled 

4.  There  vas  only  one  direct  service  provider  who  could 
provide  the  servlcea,  so  funding  went  to  it 

5.  Fundfl  vent,   to  the  providers  showing  that  their  clients 
had  the  sreece^C  need 

6.  Other  (describe)  


10.  WHICH  3F  THE  FOLLOWING  BEST  DESCRIBES  HOW  MOCH  DIRECT  SERVICE 
PROVIDERS  RECEIVED?  (Check  the  one  that  best  describes  the 
process  used) 

.!•  Allocation  divided  equally  aawng  all  those  chosen 

2.  Allocation  based  on  a  combination  of  client  need, 
client  numbers,  and  service  type 

3.  Allocation  based  upon  expected  number  of  clients  for 
e»ch  provider 

4.  Allocation  based  upon  the  kinds  of  services  provider 
was  offering 

5.  Funds  allocated  on  a  competitive  basis,  the  provider 
%rith  the  best  proposal  or  plan  getting  the  largest 
allocation 


Other  (describe) 


11.   DID  YOU  HAVE  TO  REALLOCATE  ANY  FUNDS? 
1.  Yes 


No- 


Skip  to  Question  13 
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(77) 

(78) 

(79) 

(80) 

(81) 

7^) 

(83) 

(84) 

(85) 

(86) 

12.   IN  HOtf  MANY  CASES  DID  TOU  REALLOCATE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 
REASONS?  (Put  number  of  tltaes  in  the  appropriate  space) 

1.  Provider  could  not  spend  or  encumber  the  money  by  the 
deadline 

2.  Provider  used  funds  for  Ineligible  items  or  services 
3«  Provider  used  funds  fraudulently 

4.  Provider  refused  funding 

5.  Other  (describe)  


(87) 


(88) 


(90) 

-~~ 

(92) 

(94) 

(96) 

— 

(98) 

(100) 

13.  DID  YOU  HAVE  TO  RETURN  ANY  FUNDS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD? 
I.  Yes 


0.  No- 


Skip  to  Question  15 


14.  IN  HOW  MANY  CASES  DID  YOU  RETURN  FUNDS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 
REASONS?  (For  each  reason,  eiter  number  of  times  in  the 
appropriate  space) 

1«  Provider  did  not  speml  or  encumber  the  money  by  the 
deadline 

2.  Provider  had  to  return  funds  used  for  ineligible  Itemi 
or  services 

3.  Provider  had  to  return  funds  used  fraudulently 

4.  Provider  refused  funding 

5.  Unused  Interest  earned  on  allocation 

6.  Other  (describe)  _____^_^^_^_____________ 


QUESTION  15  IS  FOR  LOCAL  BOARDS  ONLY.  IF  YOU  ARE  IN  THE 
"INTERMEDURY**  CATEGORY,  GO  ON  TO  QUESTION  16. 


1638 


Phate  I   Phag«  II 

15.  PLEASE  ESTIMATE  WHAT  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOUR  TOTAL  ALLOCATION  UENT 
TO  DIRECT  SERVICE  PROVIDERS  THAT  HAD  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  TOUR 
BOARD.  (Check  only  one) 

1.  IX  -  25X 

2.  26X  -  SOX 

3.  SIX  -  75X 

4.  76X  -  lOOX 


(101)     (102) 


(103)     (104) 


16.  PLEASE  ESTIMATE  WHAT  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOUR  ALLOCATIONS  WENT  TO 
PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  DO  NOT  USUALLY  RECEIVE  GOVERNMENT 
GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS.   (Check  only  oae) 

1.  IZ  -  25X 

2.  26X  -  SOX 

3.  SIX  -  75X 

4.  76Z  -  lOOX 


The  Allocation  Process— Recloientg  of  Servlcee 


17.  DID  APPLICANTS  FOR  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  SERVICES  HAVE  TO  UNDERGO  A 
MEANS  TEST  OR  SOME  OTHER  PROOF  OF  NEED?   (Check  only  one) 


1.  Tes,  we  required  oeans  testing 

2.  Yes,  the  direct  service  providers 
required  taesns  testing 

3.  No  nesns  testing  was  used 
by  us  or  by  the  direct 


service  providers 


•   I  do  not  know  whether  service 

(105)  (106)  providers  required  aeans  testing 


Skip  to  Question  19 
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(107)  (108) 

(109)  (110) 

____^  ___^  3.     R«f«rcnees  fron  public  or  private  social  servica. 

(Ill)  (112)    '  agandaa 

^___  ^___  4.     Soaa  proof  of  Incoaa  (checkatuba,   letters) 

(113)  (114) 

(III)  (116) 

(117)  (118) 

19.  IN  SOME  AREAS  THESE  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  A  NEED  FOR  SERVICES  BITT 
POTENTIAL  aiENTS  MAT  NOT  HAVE  KNOWN  ABOUT  THEM.   IN  TOUR 
OPINION,  ROtf  MUCH  EFFORT  UAS  EXPENDED  ON  OUTREACS  TO  POTENTIAL 
. CLIENTS?  (Check  only  one) 

3.  A  great  deal  of  effort 

__^  2.  Sone  effort 

1.  Little  effort 

0.  No  effort 

(119)  (120) 


18«  WHAT  KINDS  OF  PROOF  DID  RECTPIENTS  HAVE  TO  PRODUCE?  (Check 
all  that  apply) 

1*  Cards  or  certifications  provided  by  public  welfare 
agencies 

2«  Cards  or  certifications  provided  by  disability  or 
unesployaent  offices 


5.  Medicaid/Medicare/senior  citisens  carda 

6.  Other  (describe)  
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The  Allocation  Proc««8 — Waivers.  Appeals.  Dlgputeg 

Phaae  I   Phase  II 

20.  HANT  SERVICE  PROVIDERS  DISPUTED  OR  REQUESTED  WAIVERS  ON 
INELIGIBLE  COST  ITEMS.  PLEASE  RATE  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
CLIENT-REUTED  WAIVER  REQUEST  ITEMS  (OR  DISPUTED  INELIGIBLE 
COST  ITEMS),  BASED  ON  THOSE  THAT  WERE  BROUGHT  TO  TOUR 
ATTENTION.  (3   request «d  very  often;  2  *  requested 
sovetlnes;  1  *  Tarelr  requested;  0  *  never  requested) 


0.  No  tf»iver  request*  or  disputed 


(121)     (122)  ineligible  covt  tten  vas  , 

brought  to  out  attentldti 


Go  to  Question  21 


(123) 

(124) 

(125) 

(126) 

(12?) 

CI  28) 

(129) 

(130) 

(hT) 

(132) 

(T33) 

(134) 

1.  Use  of  EFSP  funds  to  pay  utility  bills 

2.  Use  of  EFSP  funds  to  pey  for  no re  than  one  aonth's 
rent  or  aortgage  assistance 

3.  Use  of  EFSP  funds  to  pay  for  security  deposits 

4.  Use  of  EFSP  funds  to  pay  for  prescription  drugs 

5.  Use  of  EFSP  funds  to  pay  for  non-eaploynenf-related 
relocation 

6.  Other  (describe)  


21.  PLEASE  RATE  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  FOOD  STORAGE  OR  FOOD 

PREPARATION  WAIVER  REQUEST  ITEMS  (OR  DISPUTED  INELIGIBLE  COST 
ITEMS )  BASED  ON  THOSE  THAT  WERE  BROUGHT  TO  TOUR  ATTENTION. 
(3  ■  requested  very  often;  2  ■  requested  sooetltaes;  1  *  rarely 
requested,  0  ■  never  requeflCed 


0.  No  waiver  requests  or  disputed 


Go  to  Question  22 


(135)     (136)  Ineligible  cost  Item  was  

brou^t  to  our  attention 

___^  ___  1.     Purchase  of  equlptnent  such  as  freezers,   stoves 

(137)  (1380 

,__  2.     Purchase  of  capital  assets,   such  as  vans  to  deliver 

(139)  (140)  oeala     And  mobile  facilities  to  store  and  distribute 

food  pacVages 

___  ___  3,     SalAry  or  wages  of  service  provision  personnel,   such 

(141)  (142)  "   coolts  and  drivers 

4.     Other  (describe) 

(143)  (144) 
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Phase  I   Phase  II 


(1A5) 

(U7) 
(U9) 


(U6) 


(148) 


(150) 


(152) 


22.  PLEASE  RATE  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SHELTER-RELATED  UAIVER 
REQUEST  ITE21S  (OR  DISPUTED  INELIGIUIe'  COST  ITEMS)  BASED  ON 
THOSE  THAT  WERE  BROUGHT  TO  TOUR  ATTENTION.   (3  -  requasted 
very  often;  2  *  requested  sonetitaes;  1  *  rarely  requested, 
0  •  never  requested) 

0.  No  waiver  requests  or  disputed   

Inellgibla  cost  Item  was  ) 

brought  to  our  attention 

1.  Purchase  of  equlptaent  such  as  washers,  dryers,  hot 
water  heaters 

2.  Salary  or  wages  of  service  provision  personnel,  such 
as  custodians 

4.  Other  (describe)  


Go  to  Question  23 


(153-154)  (155-156) 


(157-158)  (159-160) 


(161-162)  (163-164) 


23.  THERE  MAT  ALSO  HAVE  BEEN  DISPUTES  ABOUT  THE  ALLOCATION  OF 

FUNDS.  HOW  MANY  TIMES  DID  YOU  RECEIVE  THE  FOLLOWING  KINDS  OF 
COMPLAINTS?  (Place  number  of  complaints  in  space;  if  no 
complaint,  place  a  0): 

1.  Direct  service  providers  who  had  received  funds 
wanting  a  larger  allocation 

2.  Direct  service  providers  who  had  not  received  funds 
wanting  reconsideration  for  a  grant 

3.  Complaints  by  providers  or  private  citizens  that  funds 
were  not  targeted  to  the  most  deserving  or  the  most 
needy 


4.  Other  (describe) 


(165-166)  (167-168) 


24.  WERE  THERE  ANY  CHARGES  THAT  EITHER  DIRECT  SERVICE  PROVIDERS  OR 
RECIPIENTS  OF  SERVICES  WERE  USING  FUNDS  FRAUDULENTLY? 

1.  Yes 


(169) 


(170) 


No- 


Skip  to  Question  27 
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(171)     (172) 


(173)     (174) 


25.  ROW  HANT  OP  THESE  CHARGES  LED  TO  A  FORMAL  INVESTIGATIOH  EITHER 
BY  FEDERAL,  STATE,  OR  LOCAL  OFFICIALS?   (If  none,  enter  0) 


26.  ROW  KANT  PROSECUTIONS  ACTUALLY  TOOK  PLACE  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
FORMAL  INVESTIGATIONS?   (If  none,  enter  0) 


27.  DID  TOU  USE  A  FORMAL  (SYSTEMATIC)  APPEALS  PROCESS  TO  HEAR 
WAIVER  REQUESTS,  DISPUTES,  AND  COMPLAINTS? 

1.  Yes 


0.  No- 

(175)     (176) 


Skip  to  Question  29 


28.  HOW  OFTEN  DID  YOU  USE  ITT 


^^^^      ^^^^  (Please  enter  nailer  of  tines  you  used  a 

(177-178)  (179-180)         foT9Al   appeals  process.) 


III.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

29.  WHAT  PERCENTAGE  OF  YOUR  EFSP  APPROPRIATION  WERE  YOU  ALLOWED  TO 
SPEND  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS? 

(Please  enter  percentage  In  appropriate  space.) 

(181)      (182) 

30.  WAS  THIS  PERCENTAGE  ENOUGH  TO  COVER  YOUR  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS? 
I.  Yes 

2.  No 

(183)     (184) 
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31.  PLEASE  RATE  HOW  SEVERE  A  PROBLEM,  IF  ANY,  YOU  HAD  PAYING  FOR 
EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES.   (3  -  major 
problem;  2  •  moderate  problem;  1  *  minor  problem;  0  -  no 
problem) 

!•  Professional  staff  time  (for  instance  to  monitor 

contracts  vlth  service  providers) 

2.  Clerical  staff  time 

3.  Transportation  to  service  provider  sites 

4.  Supplies 

5.  Xeroxing 

6.  Telephone 

7.  Postage 

8.  Other  (describe)  


(185) 

(186) 

(187) 

(188) 

(189) 

(190) 

(TsT) 

(192) 

(193) 

(TsmT) 

(195) 

(196) 

(197) 

(198) 

(19?) 

(200) 

(201) 

(202) 

(203) 

(204) 

(205) 

(206) 

(207) 

(208) 

32.  PLEASE  RATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOIfING  IN  HELPING 
YOU  TO  ABSORB  ANY  PROBLEMATIC  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  (4  -  very 
important,  3  -  somewhat  important,  2  -  somewhat  unimportant, 
1  ■■  very  unimportant): 

1.  Contributions  of  volunteer  staff 

2.  Using  other  funds  available  to  the  organization 

3.  Raising  added  or  matching  funds 

4.  Other  (describe)  


33.  WHAT  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  FUNDING  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  ENOUGH  TO 
COVER  THESE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS? 

^      (Please  enter  percentage  in  appropriate  space) 

(209=fl0)  (211-212) 

34.  WHAT  IS  TOUR  USUAL  INDIRECT  COST  RATE? 
„__  (Please  enter  percentage.) 

(213-214)  (215-216) 
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35. 


(HD     UTS) 


UOULD  THIS  INDIRECT  COST  RATE  HAVE  BEEN  ENOUGH  TO  COVER  THE 
ADHINISTRATIVE  COSTS  TOU  ENCOUNTERED  VITH  THE  EFSP? 

1.  Tea 

2.  No 


36.  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW  WHAT  TOUR  BOARD  THOUGHT  ABOUT  THE 

CLARITY  OF  THE  GUIDELINES  PROVIDED  BT  FEMA  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
BOARD.  (Check  only  one) 

1*  The  regulations  were  clear 

2.  The  regulations  were  difficult  to  understand  but  no 
clarification  was  required 

3.  The  regulations  were  difficult  to  understand  and 
required  further  clarification  from  EFSP  officials 

4.  Other  (describe)  


(219) 


(220) 


ONLY  THOSE  LOCAL  BOARDS  INVOLVED  IN  BOTH  PHASE  I  AND  PHASE 
II,  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  37  AND  38.   ALL  OTHER  RESPONDENTS, 
PLEASE  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  39. 


N/A 
N/A 


(221) 


37.  DID  YOU  FIND  THAT  THE  PROGRAM  WAS  EASIER  TO  ADMINISTER  FOR 
PHASE  II,  ONCE  THE  MECHANISMS  WERE  IN  PLACE? 

1.  Yes 

0.  No 


38.  DID  YOU  FIND  THAT  THE  REVISIONS  AND  CLARIFICATIONS  ADDED  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  BOARD'S  PLAN  FOR  PHASE  II  MADE  THE  GUIDELINES 
EASIER  TO  UNDERSTAND? 


N/A 
N/A 


Yes 

No 


(222) 
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39.     PLUa  WMTt  EACH  OT  TK  fOLLjQBZK  aoOVS  Dl  TIMS  OT  IK 

—ji  or  fEoru  mcuTCK  tb  bsst  »mrrs  noi  ike 

mr.  CB«c«:  a  -  aot  apvUeablc.  aoe  Is  >rlsdlc£loa«  or 
MC  la.  oMd;  I  -  <li  MC  benefit  wmdki  2  -  %•■«£ lt«<  sow; 
a  -  WMf  Itoi  •  STMC  4BaI) 


(223) 

(224) 

(225) 

(22*) 

(227) 

(Ml) 

(229) 

(a» 

(231) 

(232) 

(233) 

(oi) 

(235) 

(236) 

(237) 

(238) 

1. 

2.  IcGcatly  MiMtfTrifnf 

3.  TrvaslcBts 

4.  DiKlastltrntiosalixcd  patl« 

5.  KIdKrl7 

§.  FiMli  hiaifrt  kiMScholds 

7.  Other  (specify)  

8.  Other  (specify)  


40.  OUT  PEICCrXACE  QT  lECIPIIirTS  ICIE  PUBLIC  VELFABE  aiSMTS? 
(Check,  only  ooe) 

1.       12  -  25X 

2.  262  -  50Z 

3.  5U  -  75X 

4.  762  -  1002 

•  Don't  Know 

(239)  (240) 

41.  VIE  PUBLIC  WELFARE  OFHCIALS  OONCEXKED  THAT  lECSIPT  OF  EFSP 
SERVICES  WOLD  AFFECT  T?ZlA  r_:      :    '   illCISIUTT  FOB  PUBLIC 
VELFAIE  FU8DS?     (Flense  c^eek  oalj  an* 

____  2.  Tes.   this  «ns  of   jr_g>t  ^gacgm 

,___  1.  Tes,   there  vns  soae  concern  about  this 

0.  Ho,  this  was  not  a  problen 

(241)  (242) 
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42.     WHAT  KINDS  OF  SERVICES  WERE  PROVIDED  BY  YOUR  DIP^CT  SERVICB 
PROVIDERS?     (Check  all  that  apply) 


1.  Mass  feedings /food  kitchens 

2*  Meals  on  wheels 

3.  Food  voucher  programs 

4.  Food  banks 

5.  Shelters 

6.  Housing  voucher  programs 

7.  Rental  assistance 

8.  Other  (describe)  


(243)  (244) 

(245)  (246) 

(24?)  (248) 

(249)  (250) 

(251)  (252) 

(253)  (254) 

(255)  (MS) 

(25?)  (258) 

(259)  (260) 

____  2*  U.S.  Depart,  of  Agriculture  surplus  commodities 

(261)  (262)  program 

^____  ___  3.  State  or  local  assistance  programs 


43.  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  DID  YOO  TW  TO 
COORDINATE  WITH  EFSP  ACTIVITIES?   (Check  aU  that  apply) 

1.  Federal  energy  assistance 


(263)  (264) 
(265)  (266) 
(267)      (268) 


4.  Job  training  or  employment  assistance  programs 
4,  Other  (describe)  


THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  APPLY  TO  THE  OVERALL  EFSP  PROGRAM  AND 
MAKE  NO  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  PHASE  I  AND  PHASE  II. 


44.   IN  YOUR  AREA  DOES  aiMATE  PLAY  AN  IMPORTANT  ROLE  IN  THE  KIND  OF  SERVICES 
PROVIDED? 

1.  Yes 


0.  No 

(269) 


Skip  to  Question  46 
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45.     ma  DO  TOOL  aiERTS  HDST  H^ED  EMJCEJKZ  fOOD  AMD  SHELTSR  PROGRAM 
FORDS?     (RaA  in  order  of  ijiportaace;  4  -  aott  laportaiit;    1  "  least 
iflportent) 

!•  Spring 

2.  Suaatr 

3.  Fell 

4.  Winter 

(270) 


V.    oomfrnirr  process 

46.  HAS  THE  ACTIVITT  BEGOai  BT  TBS  EFSF  INCREASED  TBE  IRTERACTIOV  AMOHC 
SEVnCE  PROVIDERS  HI  tOOR  AREA? 

4.  Definitely  yee 

___  3,  Probebly  yes 

____  2,  Hot  sure 

___  1*  Probebly  not 

0.  Definitely  not 

(271) 

47.  HAS  THE  ACTIVITT  BECUH  BT  TBE  EFSP  Il«3tEASED  THE  IRTERACTIOH  AMDB6 
PRIVATE  VOUnrrAKT  ORGAHIZATIONS  AHD  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS? 

4.  Definitely  yes 

____  3.  Probebly  yes 

^___  2.  Hot  sure 

____  1.  Probebly  not 

0.  Definitely  not 

(272) 

48.  HAVE  VETWOSXS  BEBI  FOCIED  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EFSP  THAT  XAT  BE  HELPFUL  IH 
OCALIHC  VITH  COeCflmiTT  ACTIVITIES  DURELATED  TO  EFSP? 

4,  Definitely  yes 

___  3.  Probebly  yes 

___^  2.  Kot  sore 

__  1.  Probebly  not 

0.  Definitely  not 

(273) 
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49.  HAS  THE  COMMUNITT  BEEN  MORE  SUPPORTIVE  OR  LESS  SUPPORTIVE  OF  THE  EFSP 
THAN  OP  OTHER  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS? 

5.  Considerably  nore  supportive  of  the  EFSP 

4,  Soncwhat  more  supportive 

3,  As  supportive 

^_^  2.  Soaewhat  less  supportive 

1.  Considerably  less  supportive 

(274) 

50.  DID  COMMUNITT  ORGANIZATIONS  (INaUDING  CHURCHES  AND  SYNAGOGUES)  THAT  HAD 
LITTLE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  PROGRAMS  BECOME  MORE  ACTIVE  IN 
THESE  AREAS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EFSP? 

4,  Definitely  yes 

3.  Probably  yes 

___^  2,  Not  sure 

1.  Probably  not 

0,  Definitely  not 

(275) 

51.  IN  YOUR  OPINION,  HOW  SUPPORTIVE  WERE  LOCAL  WELFARE  AGENCIES? 

5.  Very  supportive 

4,  Sosewhat  supportive 

3.  Neither  supportive  nor  unsupportive 

^___^  2.  Somewhat  unsupportive 

1.  Very  unsupportive 

(276) 
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52.  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  DESCRIBE  ALL  OR  FART  OF  YOOR  CQMMDNITT  OR 
GEOGRAFHIC  AREA?  (Check  aU  that  apply) 

1.  Urban 


(277) 
(278) 
(279) 
(280) 
(28?) 
(282) 
(283) 
(28?) 


VI.  UNMET  NEEDS 

53.  FLEASE  RATE  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  GROUPS  IN  TERHS  OF  THEIR  ONGOING  NEEDS 
THAT  ARE  NOT  BEING  MET  BY  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AGENCIES  OR  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
PROGRAMS  IN  YOUR  AREA?  (Rate:  0  -  no  ongoing  need;  1  -  a  little  ongoing 
need;  2  «  a  fair  amount  of  ongoing  need;  3  «  a  great  deal  of  ongoing 
need) 


2,  Suburban 

3.  Rural 

4*  Contains  large  ^etto  or  poverty  areas 

5.  Contains  dispersed  pockets  of  poverty 

6.  Attractive  to  large  nuabers  of  transients 

7.  Has  large  nuabers  of  laid-off  workers 

8.  Other  (describe)  


(285) 
(286) 
(28?) 
(288) 
(289) 
(290) 
(29?) 
(292) 


1.  Long'tem  unemployed 

2.  Recently  unemployed 

3.  Transients 

4.  Deinstitutionalized  patients 

5.  Elderly 

6.  Female'headed  families 

7.  Other  (specify)  

8.  Other  (specify)  
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34.  PLEASE  RATE  BACH  OP  THE  SERVICES  THAT  CONTINUE  TO  BE  NEEDED  (Rate:  0  - 
oo  ongoing  mcd;  I  *  a  little  ongoing  need;  2  -  a  fair  aaount  of  ongoing 
need;  3  *  a  great  deal  of  ongoing  need) 

1*  Pood  kitchens/food  voucher  prograas/food  banks 


(293) 
(294) 
(295) 
(296) 
(29?) 
(298) 
(299) 
(30?) 
(303) 


2*  Meals  on  wheels 

3.  Shelters /housing  voucher  programs 

4.  Rental /no rt gage  assistance 

5.  Energy  assistance 

6.  Medical  assistance 

7.  Clothing 

8.  Relocation  assistance 

9.  Other  (describe)  
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As  a  part  of  this  evaluation,  Public  Technology 
Inc.  (FTI)  will  be  doing  an  Indepth  study  of 
exeaplary  programs  that  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program.  They  will 
determine  what  kinds  of  service  delivery  strategies 
may  be  useful  models  for  organizations  Involved  In 
providing  emergency  food  and  shelter  and  disseminate 
this  Information  to  these  various  organizations. 

55.  ARE  THERE  ANY  EXEXPLART  PROGRAMS  CONDUCTED  BT  DIRECT  SERVICE  PROVIDER 
ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  TOU  KNOW  OF  THAT  MAT  PROVIDE  MODELS  FOR  OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS  INTERESTED  IN  PROVIDING  EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  IN  THE 
FirrURE?  IF  SO,  GOULD  YOU  GIVE  US  THEIR  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  SO  PTI  CAN 
CONTACT  THEM? 


VII.  OTHER  COMMENTS 

If  you  have  other  comments  or  clarifications  regarding  this  questionnaire 
about  the  EFSP,  please  use  this  space  (or  attach  extra  pages)  to  provide  them. 
We  welcome  and  encourage  your  Input. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

TEMAt  Fedtral  Emergency  Managenent  Agency 

EFSP:  The  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 

Watlonal  Board  Program;  that  portion  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  administered  by  the  National  Board* 

State  Program;  that  portion  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 
administered  by  the  states* 

Phase  I ;  the  first  round  of  funding  for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  covering  the  period  from  April  1983  through  March  1984*  Both 
the  National  Board  and  the  states  administered  programs  under  Phase  I* 

Phase  II;  the  second  round  of  funding  for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  covering  the  period  from  December  1983  through  May  1984*  Only 
the  National  Board  allocated  funds  under  Phase  II* 

Intermediary  Organiaationa;  those  organizations  receiving  funds  from  the 
states,  to  distribute  in  turn  to  direct  service  providers*  They  vera  a 
part  of  the  State  Program,  Phase  I* 

Direct  Service  Providers  (or  Service  Providers);  those  organizations  that 
provided  the  services  (food  or  shelter)*  They  may  have  received  funds 
from  Local  Boards,  other  Intermediary  Organizations,  or  directly  from 
the  states* 
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Th€  Urban  Institutt  coaducc«d  inctrvlevs  with  101  providers  across  ch« 
country  chat  racelvad  EFSP  funding  froa  the  State  Prograa,  the  National 
Board  Progras,  and  both  prograas,  as  veil  as  providers  who  did  not  receive 
EFSP  funds.  However,  in  order  to  ensure  that  certain  types  of  providers 
vere  in  the  saaple,  selection  vas  not  random  and  generslization  should  be 
■ede  with  caution*  The  saaple  was  stratified  to  include  providers  that 
were  National  Board  funded.  State  Program  funded,  large  and  established, 
•■•11  and  locally-b^sed,  refusers  of  funds  in  the  second  round  of  funding 
•nd  noa-rBclpliats  of  funds*  Interview  questions  concerned  the  allocation 
proceas  used  to  get  EFSP  funds  to  the  providers,  program  guideline  clarity 
and  flexibility,  who  was  served  with  the  money,  types  of  services,  the  cost 
of  the  program  to  the  providers,  and  a  host  of  related  issues* 

^9PVl*^^oB  Sepyfd 

-   o    The  persons  served  varied,  but  the  '*nev  poor**  were  cited  as 

primary  cXienci  by  many  of  the  ptcrvi^«fv   Futrticfi  while  many 
ctleact  ware  also  oa  the  valfdr*  Tal«fl  pr^jvldsri  atattd  that 
ofcaa  rhey  v*ra  providing  stopgap  mid  uacll  flrsc-clnfl 
recLpleaci  v«r*  d«eiMd  ellglbl*  zo   T4CtiLve  welfare  services* 
Thus,  the  legislttlve  Inteat  behind  the  prDgcvv— to  address 
emergency  food  and  fthelcer  needs  reaultlnR  from  the  recession — 
was  met*   The  Tacencly  mienployed,  wny  at   whom  vere  not 
fewllur  with  the  velfat*  AyfttcA  prior  to   th«  rec:e«8ion,  were 
able  to  find  aid  through  EF5F  prognma. 

o    Respondents  also  stated  that  families  vere  served  more  often 
than  Individuals   Tht«  verifies  the  claim  made  by  providers 
that  those  seeking  etd  from  nonprofits  no  longer  fit  the 
tradictonal  profile  of  single  men  with  alcohol  or  drug  related 
problevB-  Sovehov  families  have  been  falling  into  the  cracks 
in  the  welfare  system* 
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o    Providers  used  funds  for  «  variety  of  ••rvle««,  and  generally 
provided  Bora  Chan  ona  cypa  of  aarvlea*  Soaa  dlffaraneaa 
bacvaan  provldara  vara  avldant*  Tha  larger*  Naclonal  Board- 
funded,  private  voluDtarr  orgaal^atlonfl  were  sore  Lllcaly  to 
provide  rental  or  iDorca«g«  «»■! stance   the  atate^fundcd 
otgflnlzatlDos  and  smalltr*  H4 clonal  Bovrd-funded^  private 
voluntary  arganlxitlona  v*r*  Bort  likely  to  focua  on  food 
provlalon  ahalc«r  And  «hdrt-tara  boualng  vouchars-  It  can  be 
arguad  ctaa^  tha  larger  provldara  la  our  laispla  vqtw   often  had 
tha  raaourcaa  available  to  uadartaka  th*  vxteiiaiva 
certification  proceducca  naeeaaary  to  verify  need  for  renthl  or 
■ortgaga  aaalatanea* 

o    Existing  provider  aereenlng  criteria  ware  generally  uaed  to 

cttabllah  EFSP  allgtblltty.  Sovavar  unleaa  BF8P  provldera  In 
a  particular  co««)nlcy  amd*  a  c&ac«rc«d  afford  to  coordinate 
tfaalr  acclvldaa*  ther*  ««i  00   vay  co  tnaura  that  aoaa  cllenta 
did  HOC  receive  dupllcaCa  larvlcaa   Bacauaa  of  tha  adargascy 
nature  of  tha  prograsi  advattca  plannlag  vai  often  dif^tculc  co 
do*  Thla  vaa  of  particular  conom  to  avaXlat  ptovldatt  vbo 
found  oDibdupllcatlon  of  lervlcea  hard  to  enforce  given  the  Lack 
of  tl>e  adelnlatratlvc  funda^  and  Btaff   Larger  provl<Iera 
and/or  tboaa  fuodad  by  the  atataa  did  not  raport  thli  to  be  aa 
Much  of  a  ptobl««>  kM   pr obi ana  aro«*  the  National  Board  did 
laaua  ""Fraud  Alarca**  to  give  provldara  auggeatlons  how  to  deal 
vlth  them. 


'almeaa 


For  tha  aoat  part,  provldara  from  both  prograaa  ware  aatlaflad 
vlth  Che  falmaaa  of  the  allocation  procaaa  and  the  opportunity 
given  to  all  capable  provldera  to  participate* 

Provldera  expreaaed  aoaa  aanclaent  that  larger  agendas  ware 

favor ad  but  alao  ackaovladged  that  they  wera  Mare  able  to 
absorb  tha  coata  asaociatad  vlth  adnlalacarlag  the  program* 

Several  rural  provldera  felt  the  program  favored  urban  araaa. 
In  that  rural  area^  ««ra  re<iulred  to  have  a  higher  rate  of 
unauplDysent  to  qualify  for  National  Board  funda  and  that  the 
guldalluaa  far  both  prograaa  eccouragad  coagragatc  provlalon  of 
acrvlcaa  vhlch  vaa  leaa  feaalbla  In  rural  areaa   An  anmlyala 
of  Naclonal  Board  data  Indicate!  that  areas  with  very  amall 
populations  ware  Icaa  likely  to  be  funded »  but  this  can  In  part 
be  explained  by  the  difficulty  encountered  In  finding  provldera 
In  theae  areaa*  Turther,  as  the  program  iraa  daalgnad  to  reach 
the  greaceat  nuid>er  of  unaaployad  aoae  bias  Is  to  be 
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•xpccccd.  On  average  57  percent  of  che  coaounltles  served  had 
populacione  of  50,000  or  less  or  abouc  18  percent  less  Chan  che 
cocal  nuaber  of  coaounicles  chac  sise* 


The  claeline  for  providing  services  was  an  iaporcenc  issue  in 
several  respects.  TLrsCj  ch*re  were  dlfCercnccj  la  che  dates 
providers  reported  for  rectLvln^  emharlzation  to  begin 
dpttidlng  funds   The  st4t«a**a3  vaa  dltcuasfed  ia  che  flrit 
report  on  the  ^FSF^^ere  vuch  silver  In  getting  their  Ctinda  out 
to  the  provider  level*   5lxtr>thT«e  percent  of  the  Jtace  funded 
agencies  responding  to  our  ques  ion  aa   clelng  steced  thee  they 
did  not  rcc«Vve  fluthDrt.£Btlon  ko   begin  ptDVldlng  nervtca*  until 
September  or  lacer   Only  one  (U3  percent  of  the  Natl^nel 
Board  (Phase  t     funded  egenclfls  in  our  lAupIe  hAd  been  eent 
their  f  irsc  check  as  late  me  Septeeiber*  Seventy-one  percent 
had  received  a  first  check  no  later  than  June* 

Second,  almost  all  providers  found  the  lack  of  tine  for 
e pending  che  BHiney  a  conscralut*  It  prevented  better  planning, 
coordlUfltlont  and  efficient  use  of  the  ooTiey  by  vi^haflizing  the 
speed  in  which  it  was  spent  ret her  than  che  vay  In  vhlch  it  wes 
spent.  However,  sone  of   chla  wee  unavoidable  given  the 
esergency  nature  □£  rhe  progrea.  The  provider a  did  have  the 
option  of  edjuftclug  their  program  plans  to  meet  the  problems 
chat  troee  hut  our  survey  wa»  unable  to  tell  us  how  many  had 
attuelly  done  fto   (National  Board  staff  indicated  that  many 
providers  did,  in  fact,  take  advantage  of  this  flexibility*) 


Administration 


Allowance  for  administrative  costs  was  a  major  issue  of  concern 
for  providers   Only  19  percent  felt  the  1  to  2  percent  allowed 
for  this  purpose  ves  #naugh  to  cover  costs,  while  41  percent 
did  not  feel  U  w«*  enough-  Twenty-eight  percent — primarily 
the  et^tc-fundfld  providers—^ id  hqh  have  the  one  percent  passed 
on  to  thcm^  although  In  nany  c*ies   they  were  allowed  to  use 
Comfflunlty  Service  Block  Grant  funds  for  EFSP-related  costs*  A 
oajority  of  the  providers  suggested  3  to  3  percent  as  an 
adequate  allowance  for  ddninlBCrAtlQo*   Some  hedged  their 
willingness  to  participate  again  if  more  funds  for 
admlnlatratloo  were  not  allowed* 

Most  providers  did  not  feel  their  other  programs  had  suffered 
from  resources  being  devoted  to  the  EFSP,  although  staff  burn- 
out was  frequently  cited  as  a  problem*   In  fact,  some  stated 
that  their  programs  were  enhanced*  However,  many  viewed  EFSP 
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dcaanda  on  ch«lr  orffflnizaeieu  «t  thort-t«ra*  Th«  t«aclaBac 
vc«  f rvquvnLly  *KpT««««d  thdL  the  program  v««  «n  •aargoocy 
ajfort  aac  ona  to  b«  suictLaad  continueuvl^,  and  chat  chaj 
van  glad  Co  b<  jbli  to  provide  the  aarvlcaa  avan  If  Ic  aaant 
working  harder  or  for  longer  boura   A  minority  did  faal  thalr 
■dded  reflpoQBlhllitlea  had  harmad  othar  programa,  aapaelally 
among  providers  vho  Bticcd  thay  would  not  partldpata  again  If 
the  prograa  were  rapaatad* 

Guldallnaa  for  tha  program  vara  brlaf  and  daar  for  moat 
provldara*  Problama  vara  ancountarad  moat  of tan  ragardlng  tha 
daflnltlon  of  tarma*  Local  Boarda  and  atataa  or  atata 
latermadlaries  vere  almoat  unanlmoualy  raportad  to  ba  halpful 
In  cl«rlf  jlng  areaa  of  eoneam*  Provldara  raealvlng  both  Phaaa 
I  Aod  II  IfacloaflL  Board  monlaa  thought  tha  guldallnaa  vara 
aaalar  to  undaratand  and  tha  program  aaalar  to  Implamant  tha 
aacond  tlma  around* 


g^fPP^^nr  Progrfa 


Son*  progFdtta  opa rated  mora  auccaaafully  than  othara*  An 
lAportanc  eleaeat  thought  to  contribute  to  eucceafl  included 
coordinatloD  betvccn  providers  In  eligibility  acreeaiag  or  In 
central  lie  don  af  ^dalTilacradve  taaks*  There  appeared  Co  ba 
lite la  relatlonthlp  becvecn  ptovider  cype  end  tha  devalopmcat 
of  axamplary  or  innovative  atrateglea  to  provide  aervlcea* 


Future  Iteeda 


Among  direct  aervlce  provldera.  ahalter  led  the  Hat  of 
aervlcea  moat  needed  In  the  future,  although  food  and 
employment  were  often  mentioned  •»   Important  needa*   (In  a 
aurvey  of  Local  Boarda  and  State  Program  Intermediary 
aganclea— the  reaulta  of  which  are  contained  in  our  third 
report— food  aervlcea  were  more  often  cited*  however). 

Frequent  reporta  of  having  to  turn  clienta  away  due  to  lack  of 
funda  underacored  the  continuing  demand  provldara  faced* 
Further,  many  provldara  found  that  outreach  efforta  ware 
unnaceaaary  given  the  overwhelming  demand  for  aervlcea  already 
in  axiatance* 

Few  felc  that  welfare  aganciea  would  be  able  to  meet  the  needa 
in  their  coamuniciea,  although  chey  make  an  effort*  Federal 
funding  waa  conaidered  a  naceaaity  by  moat,  but  opinlona  were 
aplit  on  whether  ic  ahould  ba  provided  on  an  emergency  or  a 
continuoua  baa la* 
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o    D«tplc«  ch«  crlclcal  cq— inf ,  almost  all  would  gladly  halo  in 
any  futura  af forts*  Provldara  vara  ovarvhalDlngly  support Iva 
of  this  program* 

o    Tha  Incraaaad  cooparatlon  batvaan  provldar  aganclas  and  vlth 
local  govanaant  officials  that  raaultad  from  tha  E7SP,  was 
oftaa  citad  •»   a  banafit  axtanding  bayond  tha  lifa  of  program 
funds*  Laas  ancouraging  was  tha  dagraa  to  which  providars  falc 
tha  EFSP  had  incraasad  ovarall  community  awaranass  and  action 
to  allaviata  tha  problems  of  tha  poor  and  hoaalass*  Lass  :han 
half  saw  an  increaaa  in  community  action  raaulting  from  tha 
program  and  fav  providars  wara  able  to  maintain  tha  expanded 
aarvicas  provided  by  the  EFSP  once  the  money  was  spent*  The 
networks  that  developed  among  providars  *»   tha  reault  of  the 
EF8P»  however*  were  seen  mm   an  important  product  of  the  program 
that  would  be  beneficial  in  solving  co^ninity  problems  that  may 
arise  in  the  future* 

Finally*  it  muat  be  noted  that  the  EFSP  was  an  experiment  in 

private-public  cooperation*  All  evidence  auggasts  that  it  waa  a  auccass 

in  this  regard*  Hany  providara  apoka  of  increased  interaction  with 

government  officiala*  Further,  interactions  between  public  and  private 

participants  were  aaldom  deacribad  as  anything  leaa  than  cordial  and 

supportive*  Therefore,  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program  may  prove 

a  useful  model  for  public-private  ventures  in  the  future. 
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I.   IHTRODUCTION  AMD  BACKGROUND 

Introduccion 

On  March  24,  1983  the  prcsldisnt  signed  Public  Law  98-8,  referred  to  aa 
the  "Joba  Stiaailua  Bill."  One  proviaion  in  thia  legialation  nandated 
prograna  to  give  energency  food  and  ahelter  aaaiatance  for  the  needy, 
including  the  diatribution  of  aurplua  food  coonoditiea  and  the 
eatabliahnent  of  an  Eaergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program  (EFSP).  The 
Eoergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program  continuea  to  receive  funding  from 
Congrcaa  even  though  the  moniea  originally  appropriated  have  been 
diaburaed*  In  November  of  1983  and  again  in  Auguat  of  1984,  Congreaa 
appropriated  additional  funda  to  thia  program.  What  had  originally  bagun 
aa  a  temporary,  emergency  program,  therefore,  haa  bagun  to  take  on  a  life 
all  of  ita  own. 

This  report  on  EFSP  aervice  providers  is  the  third  of  three  reports 

prepared  aa  part  of  an  evaluation  of  the  program  aa  it  operated  through 

July  1984.   The  first  report  looks  at  the  operationa  of  the  program  on  the 

national  and  atate  levela.   The  aecond  report  focuaea  on  the  subatate  or 

local  level*   This  report  reviews  the  EFSP  from  the  perspective  of  the 

providers'— those  agenciea  and  organizations  that  diapenaed  EFSP-funded 

aervicca  directly  to  the  clienta.  Sectiona  in  this  report  discuss: 

o   the  process  used  to  allocate  funda  from  the  state  or  Local 
Board  to  the  provider; 

o   the  populatlona  aerved  and  typea  of  services  provided; 

o   provider   views   on   program   guidelinea   and   reporting 
requirement a; 

o   the  coat  of  the  EFSP  to  the  providera; 

o   EFSP  integration  with  other  programa;  and 
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o   fucor*  CO— unity  nmmd*    and  suggctclont  for  iaprovlng  any 
•iBllnr  progrnaa  that  Bight  ba  nandatad* 

A  final  aaction  praaanta  aavaral  in  dapth  axaaplaa  of  providera  vith 

azaaplary  prograaa* 

Backaround^ 

In  aarly  1983,  aaargancy  lagialatlon  to  provida  food  and  ahaltar 
aarvieaa  for  tha  naady,  aany  of  whom  vara  idantiflad  aa  tha  **nav  poor,**  vaa 
introducad  by  both  houaaa  of  Congreaa  aa  part  of  a  Joba  package  program*  A 
Rousa  veraion  callad  for  tha  aatabliahaant  of  a  National  Board  to 
diatributa  $S0  Billion*  Tha  board  vaa  to  conaiat  of  rapraaantativaa  froa 
tha  Salvation  Aray,  tha  Aaarican  Rad  Croaa,  tha  National  Conferanca  of 
Catholic  Charitiaa*  tha  Council  of  Javiah  Fadarationa,  tha  National  Council 
of  Churchaa,  and  United  Vay  of  Aaarica,  with  a  rapraaantative  of  tha 
Federal  Eaergency  Kanageaent  Agency  (FEMA)  ••  tha  chair*  The  Senate 
veraion  of  tha  bill  had  $50  million  being  dlaburaad  through  FEMA  to  the 
atatea*  In  a  Rouac /Senate  compromiae,  $100  million  mmu  allocated  for  an 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program;  half  of  which  vaa  to  be  diaburaed  by 
Che  National  Board  (the  National  Board  Program),  the  other  half  by  the 
acates  (the  State  Program)*  FEHA  auperviaed  both  programa*  The  bill  waa 
aigncd  by  Prealdenc  Reagan  on  Kerch  24,  1983. 

The  National  Board  Program  vaa  ao  aucceaaful  in  diaburaing  and  uaing 
lea  noniea— apending  it  much  more  rapidly  than  the  atacea— that  in  Noveaber 


^For  a  more  complete  deacription  of  the  EFSP  aee  "An  Evaluation  of  tha 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program:  National,  Regional  and  State  Level 
Aaalyaia,**  Urban  Inatitute  Project  Report,  November  1984. 
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o£  1983  Congress  appropriated  another  $40  «illion  co  chelr  program  (but  not 
CO  the  State  Program).  Public  Law  98-151,  signed  on  November  14,  1983, 
provided  $10  million  In  supplemental  funding  snd  Public  Lav  98-181,  signed 
on  November  30,  1983,  provided  another  $30  million*  The  expenditure  of 
this  $40  million  vlll  be  referred  to  as  Phase  II  of  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program,  while  the  eerller  appropriation  will  be  referred  to  as 
Phase  I.  On  August  22,  1984,  Public  Lav  98-396  was  signed  allocating 
another  $70  million  to  the  National  Board* 

This  report  covers  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  of  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program — that  part  enacted  In  the  original  legislation  plus  the 
supplemental  appropriations  enacted  In  November  of  1983*  The  following 
flow  chart  (Chart  1)  shows  how  the  allocation  decisions  were  made  for  the 
State  Program  and  the  National  Board  Program  under  Phase  I,  and  the 
National  Board  Program  under  Phase  II* 

FEMA  was  designated  »»  the  lead  federal  agency  with  responsibilities 
to  both  the  National  Board  Program  and  the  State  Program*  It  allocated 
money  to  the  states  using  the  Comounlty  Services  Block  Grsnt  formula  and 
supervised  the  State  Program*  A  FEMA  representative  also  served  as  chair 
of  the  National  Board*  United  Way  of  America  handled  the  administration  of 
the  program* 

Under  the  State  Program  during  Phase  I,  FEMA  allocated  $50  million  to 
the  50  states,  Puerto  Rico,  Amerlcsn  Samoa,  Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territories,  and  the  Mariana  Islands  using  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  formula*  The  states  sllocated  their  funds  directly  to  areas  where 
they  felt  there  was  the  grestest  need*  Funds  either  went  to  providers  of 
food  and  shelter  services  or  to  Intermedlsrles  designated  by  the  states  to 
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CHART  1 
THE  ALLOCATION  DECISIONS— THE  OVERALL  PtOCRAM 

Public  L«v  98-8  (Phase  I) 


ISO  BllllOII 


$30  bUIIob 


National  Board 

(Ufiltod  Vay-Plaeal  Agant) 


Dlraet  Sarvlca  Provldars 


Public  Lav  98-151  and  98-181      (Phase  II) 


Congr'asa 


$40  mUllon 


National  Board 
(Unltad  Vay-Placal  Agant) 


State  Selection  Conaltteea 


Direct  Service  Providers 
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■akc  final  allocation  declsloat*  These  Intermediaries  nay  have  been 
goverruMnt  agencies  in  cities  or  counties  Identified  as  having  a  need  for 
these  services  or  private  organisations  that  were  considerei  »m  having  the 
capabilities  for  aeking  final  decisions*  There  was  considerable  variation 
from  state  to  state  in  how  allocations  were  made*  The  FEM4  national  office 
and  the  ten  FEM4  regional  offices  were  responsible  for  monitoring  and 
providing  technical  assistance  to  the  states* 

The  National  Board  undar  Phase  I  developed  an  allocation  formula  for 
choosing  those  civil  Jurisdictions  most  in  need  of  emergency  services* 
The  local  United  Vay  was  given  responsibility  for  convening  a  Local  Board 
in  areas  selected*  The  Local  Board  was  then  responsible  for  selecting  the 
direct  service  providers  to  share  in  the  Jurisdiction's  award*  Where  no 
local  United  Way  was  available  in  a  given  Jurisdiction,  the  local  American 
Red  Cross  was  responsible  for  convening  the  Local  Board*  In  some  rural 
areas,  churches  or  local  government  officials  had  to  be  sought  to  convene  a 
board*  United  Way  of  America  also  served  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  National 
Board*  When  Local  Boards  made  their  allocation  decisions.  United  Way  of 
America  offices  in  Alexandria,  Virginia  sent  checks  directly  to  the 
providers*  The  Local  Boards,  therefore,  never  actually  received  any  funds 
unless  they  acted  as  administrator  for  their  Jurisdiction's  award*  United 
Way  of  America,  acting  as  secretariat  for  the  National  Board,  also  reviewed 
and  approved  Local  Board  plans  and  handled  any  of  the  day  to  day  problems 
in  the  adminiatratlon  of  the  program* 


^ivll  Jurisdictions  are  defined  as:  (a)  cities  with  a  population  of 
30,000  or  more,  (b)  counties  regardless  of  slse,  and  (c)  balance  of 
counties  with  cities  (**a**)  taken  out* 
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Under  Phase  II  the  Meclonei  Board  decided  to  allocate  a  alnliKim  of 
$100,000  to  each  state  In  lieu  of  the  State  Program.  Those  states  with  no 
qualifying  districts  or  those  for  which  their  total  award-- when  aggregated 
across  qualifying  districts— was  less  than  $100,000  were  given  grants  to 
bring  their  total  award  to  this  figure*  A  state  selection  cooaittee  was 
convened  in  these  states  (IS  in  all)  to  nake  decisions  about  the  allocation 
of  these  funds*  Host  of  these  state  selection  cooBlttees  were  nade  up  of 
representatives  from  the  same  organisations  that  were  on  the  National  Board 
and  the  governor  and  his  or  her  representative*  Most  of  them  designated 
Jurisdictions  in  need,  where  Local  Boards  were  convened,  and  where  the 
final  allocation  decisions  were  made*  In  a  couple  of  the  states  with 
smaller  awards,  the  state  selection  committees  became  the  Locrl  Board  and 
made  the  final  allocation  decisions  themselves*  So  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  only  the  National  Board  was  funded  in  Phase  II,  there  were  still  two 
"tracks"  in  the  allocation  decisicn-osking  process* 
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II.  m  SERVICE  ?W>TIDER  SAMPLE 

la  thlM  fhmmm  of  tbm  aaaljsls,  Issvea  r«lc7«at  to  tbm  direct  service 
providers  of  EFSP  fsads  are  Investigated.  Hm  qoeatloos  ve  addressed  to 
these  sgetlts  derived  froa  cosversatloos  vlth  people  os  the  satlonal, 
reglosal,  aad  state  levels.  Oa  the  aatlooal  level  Interviews  vere 
coodacted  vlth  latlonal  Board  aeabers,  FEML  aad  United  Uay  staff  assoclatsd 
with  the  EPSP,  aad  Congressloaal  staff  faalllar  vlth  the  progtaa.  FDU 
officials  vorklag  with  the  EFSP  were  also  Interviewed  on  the  regloaM.  level 
sad  stste  EFSP  adalnlstratora  were  Interviewed  on  the  state  level.  (The 
resnlts  of  these  Interviews  sre  contalnad  In  our  earlier  stody.)  All  those 
Interviewed  were  aafced — based  on  their  own  experiences— artist  were  the  aost 
laportsnt  Issues  at  the  local  or  provider  levels  of  the  progrsa.  Proa 
these  coaaents  we  distilled  the  set  of  questions  used  during  telephone 
Interviews  with  aesbers  of  our  provider  saaple. 

A  regionally  stratified  aaaple  of  101  direct  service  providers  was 
Interviewed  regarding  the  EPSP.  Our  goal  was  to  Include  agencies  in  one  or 
aore  of  the  following  categories: 

o   received  State  Prograa  aoney  only; 

o   received  latlonal  Board  Prograa  aoney  only; 

o   received  aoney  and  were  large,  established,  soaetlaes  aultl- 
county  agencies; 

o   received  aoney  and  were  saall  local  agencies; 

o   received  aoney  end  had  stated  they  would  refuse  future 
funding; 

o   did  not  receive  aoney  froa  either  prograa. 

In  other  words,  ve  wanted  to  be  able  to  coapare  the  responses  of  those 

participating  In  the  Stste  Progrsa  as  opposed  to  the  National  Board 
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Program,  of  chose  chat  vara  larga  providers  as  opposed  co  saall  providers, 
of  those  tliat  continued  to  participate  as  opposed  to  those  that  dropped 
out,  of  those  who  had  received  noney  as  opposed  to  those  that  had  not* 
Almost  ell  of  our  seaple  was  drawn  from  National  Board  data  for  the 
National  Boird  Program,  vlth  the  exception  of  those  providers  in  the  first 
category— those  receiving  State  Program  Money*  Given  the  more  stringent 
reporting  requirements  imposed  by  the  National  Board,  United  Vay  of  America 
vas  able  to  provide  us  with  names  of  and  information  for  all  of  the 
provider  agencies  for  this  program  (including  information  on  those  who 
refused  further  funding)*  For  the  State  Program  all  we  had  were  names  and 
contacts  sent  to  us  by  the  state  admlnlstrstors  Involved  in  the  EFSP  who 
were  willing  or  able  to  do  so*  So  our  sub-samples  of  smell  and  large 
agencies,  those  who  refused  further  funding,  even  those  who  received  no 
funds  (and  complained)  were  identified  using  National  Board  data*  Further, 
while  we  were  able  to  cross  check  our  sample  of  state  funded  agencies  with 
a  complete  list  of  National  Board  funded  agencies  (and  identify  those  that 
had  onlT  received  state  money),  we  did  not  have  a  complete  list  of  state 
funded  agencies  in  order  to  do  the  reverse*  Therefore,  many  of  the 
agencies  that  we  refer  to  as  National  Board  funded  had  also  received  state 
money*  Table  I  presents  our  eventual  list  of  sub-samples  and  how  they  were 
drawn* 

It  should  be  noted  that  among  chose  in  che  "large,  established"  agency 
category  are  local  counterparts  to  the  national  organizations  represented 
on  the  National  Board,  such  as  che  Salvation  Army,  American  Red  Cross,  and 
Catholic  Charities*  Some  St*  Vincent  de  Paul  agencies  are  included  m» 
well*   Further,  Community  Action  Agencies  or  other  nonaffiliated  agencies 
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TABLE  1 
PtOVZOEE  SURVEY  SAMPLE 


8«l«ctlon 
Crlccrla 


Nuabtr 
Stlceccd 


How  Identified 


Received  Scete       22 

Program  Money 

Only 


Netlonel  Boerd 

Punded,  Snell/       29 

Locel 


Neclonel  Boerd       30 
Punded,  Large/ 
Utebllehed 


Neclonel  Boerd       10 
Punded,  Would 
Refuee  to 
Perddpecc  Again 

Agenciee  Not         10 
Punded  by 
Either  Progren 


State-level  ■dainLicracora  aent  neaee, 
iddreaaei  and  phoaa  aunbars  of  provldera 
In  their  atatea-   In  aona  caaaa  atate 
IntenMdlery  organise ttooa  w«r«  contacted* 
A  regionelly  reprcaenLaclve  aet  of 
organlsetlona  waa  acLected,  then  croaa- 
checked  with  a  ITatlanal  Board  Hat  to 
avoid  provldera  with  dual  funding* 


Coaputerised  Hat  of  ell  Netlonel  Boerd 
provldera  uaed  to  randoady  aelcct  avMll, 
unaffiliated  private  voluntary  organlse- 
tlona* Local  Uoltad  Wey  offlcea  were  elao 
aaked  to  id«ntlfy  Aomc  exenplary  or 
Innovative  prograna* 


Selection  beaed  on  reconmendetlona  from  the 
Netlonel  Boerd,  offlciala  of  regional 
National  Board  agenciee,  and  local  United 
Vay  offlcea* 

Identified  ualng  National  Board 
corrcapondence  filca* 


Local  United  Veya  were  contectcd  for  naaea 
of  provldera  who  had  not  received  eny  funda* 
Netlonel  Boerd  correapondencc  filca 
were  uaed  to  Identify  thoae  Juriadlcciona 
where  coaplalnta  aroae* 
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thac  tacltficd  ch«  condlciona  of  being  large  and  vell-escabllthcd  v«re  alto 
included  in  this  category*  It  wae  felc  ehac  the  capabiliciea  o£  chie 
laccer  group  would  be  nore  siallar  co  the  large  national  organisations  than 
to  the  snaller.  locally  based  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  soae  agencies 
that  had  ties  to  national  organisations  such  as  TMCAs  or  soae  church 
organisations  were  included  with  the  saaller  agencies  i£  it  was  deterained 
that  their  staffs  were  snail  or  thiir  orientation  local  and  if  their  ties 
to  any  parent  organisations  were  fairly  loose*  It  was  felt  that  the 
capabilities  of  these  organisations  were  aore  siailar  to  the  saaller, 
locally  based  agencies*  Obviously,  the  deaercation  between  these  two  types 
of  agencies  was  not  always  clear  but  every  atteapt  was  cade  to  sort  thea  mm 
carefully  as  possible* 

Thirty-four  of  the  101  agencies  were  funded  by  the  State  Prograa  of 
which  22  received  only  State  Prograa  abney  and  12  received  aoney  froa  both 
prograas*  Altogether  69  agencies  were  funded  by  the  National  Board, 
including  the  12  that  had  dual  funding  and  the  10  that  refused  further 
funding*  Ten  did  not  receive  aoney  froa  either  prograa*  Greater  detail  on 
our  saaple  in  ceras  of  eaployee  size  end  organization  type  Is  located  in 
the  appendix* 

Given  Che  selection  approach  and  the  saall  sample  size,  generalize- 
clone  In  this  report  can  be  aade  only  for  che  providers  surveyed,  and  do 
not  necessarily  extend  co  all  providers  granted  EFSP  funds*  We  csn  expect, 
however,  that  many  of  che  experiences  described  by  our  seaple  would  airror 
those  of  other  providers  not  contacted* 
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III.  THE  ALLOCATION  PROCESS  FtOM  THE  PBOVIDERS'  PERSPECTIVE 

Providers  v«r«  askad  how  che  allocation  process  cook  place  In  their 
area  and  what  they  felt  about  It.  Of  prlaery  concern  were  factors 
affecting  the  tlaellness  of  how  the  Boney  was  distributed  and  whether  there 
were  any  biases  In  the  allocation  process.  For  exaaple,  since  our  previous 
study  focusing  on  the  national,  regional,  and  state  levels  found  that— 
overell— funds  were  disbursed  nore  slowly  In  the  State  Program,  we  wanted 
to  know  If  this  trend  was  verified  when  looking  at  the  provider  level. 
Also  of  concern  was  whether  aeabers  of  Local  Boards  were  w>re  likely  to 
fund  their  own  agencies  or  whether  state  administrators  were  more  apt  to 
fund  traditionally  stats'-funded  agencies,  such  m»  CAP  agencies.  In  other 
words,  were  there  attempts  to  draw  **outslders**  Into  the  sllocatlon  process? 
Fairness  In  the  Allocation  Process 

Overwhelmingly,  providers  who  did  receive  funds  felt  the  process  of 
allocating  funds  to  providers  was  fair  for  both  the  State  and  the  National 
Board  Programs.  Only  eight  percent  of  the  providers  felt  the  allocation 
process  did  not  allow  all  capable  and  Interested  agencies  a  chance  at 
funding. 

When  providers  were  asked  more  specifically  If  they  thought  there  was 
a  bias  favoring  larger  providers,  providers  on  the  Local  Board,  or  agencies 
accustomed  to  receiving  government  grants,  most  continued  to  feel  the 
process  was  fair.  No  differences  of  opinion  between  those  ser/lng  on  the 
Local  Board  and  those  not  on  the  Local  Board  were  noted. 

A  minority  of  those  funded  (20  percent)  thought  there  wss  a  bias  in 
the  process  favoring  larger  providers  or  more  successful  fundraisers.  This 
bias  was  not  always  considered  s  negative  action,  however.  Larger  agencies 
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v«r«  considered  to  b«  th«  v>r«  capable  in  nany  Inatancaa,  having 
adalnlstraclva  raaourcaa  and  an  astabllahad  sarvlca  dailvary  structura. 
Another  alnorlty  (22  percent)  did  not  knov  enough  about  the  allocation 
proceaa  to  nake  a  stateaent  one  vay  or  anotier*  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
provider  selection  process  was  v>re  often  noted  aaong  state-funded 
providers* 

Of  the  agencies  thst  did  not  receive  EFSP  funding,  not  all  were  aware 
that  funda  were  available.  Understandably,  responses  were  split  by  these 
providers  on  whether  the  allocation  proceaa  did  or  did  not  allow 
participation  by  all  Interested  and  capable  agencies*  Of  the  six  out  of 
ten  Interviewed  that  did  know  about  prograa  funding,  v>at  found  out  through 
the  local  United  Way*  Even  when  aware  of  funding,  not  all  agencies 
applied,  feeling  that  other  agencies  were  v>re  appropriate  or  that  they 
lacked  reaourcea  to  adalnlster  the  program*  Of  the  three  that  did  apply, 
all  were  denied  funds  for  vsrlous  reaaona  (their  area  did  not  aeet  the 
specific  uneaployvent  rate,  other  areas  were  selected,  or  funds  were  not 
spent  on  services  provided  by  the  agency)*  One  of  the  agencies  denied 
funds  by  the  National  Board  based  on  their  locality's  uneaployoent  race 
felt  the  National  Board  allocation  foroula  was  biased  coward  Che  larger 
urban  areas  and  did  noc  consider  ochcr  equally  valid  indicators  of  need* 


''in  Phase  I  jurisdictions  with  18,000  or  aorc  uneoployed  and  a  7.8 
percent  uncap loyoenc  race  qualified  Cor  funds;  while  In  areas  with  between 
100  and  18,000  uneaployed  the  uneoployoent  rate  had  Co  be  13  percent  or 
■ore  to  qualify*  In  Phase  II  jurisdictions  with  an  8*1  percent  uneaploy- 
nent  race  and  18,000  or  aorc  uneoployed,  or  chose  wlch  a  13  percenc  or  sore 
uneaployaent  rate  and  1,000  -  18,000  uneaployed  qualified  for  funding*  The 
threshold  nuaber  of  uneoployed  was  raised  from  100  to  1,000  in  Phase  II 
becauae  of  probleos  In  finding  providers  In  soall  jurisdictions  in  Phase  I* 
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In  order  co  analyse  chls  quasclon  of  blaa  against  rural  areas  we 
looked  sc  che  else  dlscrlbuclon  of  Hsclonal  Board  funded  counties*  Table  2 
shows  that  while  75*4  percent  of  all  counties  have  populations  of  less  than 
50,000,  62*2  percent  of  Phase  I  funded  counties  and  52.6  percent  of  Phase 
II  funded  counties  were  in  these  saaller  areas*  The  greatest  differences 
beti/ecn  the  national  distribution  and  The  Hational  Board  distribution  is  in 
the  very  saall  counties—those  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitanta*  Far 
fewer  of  theae  count iea  were  funded  in  coapariaon  to  their  repreaentation 
aaong  all  count  iea  in  the  U*S*  But  it  ia  in  theae  very  snail  count  lea 
that — in  Phaae  I — the  National  Board  had  the  greateat  difficultiea  in 
finding  providera  to  carry  out  EFSP*  Thia  ia  one  reaaon  why  the  threahold 
level  for  participating  waa  raised  from  100  unemployed  to  1,000  uneaployed* 
Further,  since  the  eaphaala  of  the  program  waa  to  reach  the  oajority  of  the 
unenployed,  aoow  blaa  toward  urban  areaa  waa  deliberate*  The  National 
Board  aaauaed"— not  unreaaonably— >that  larger  towna  and  cltiea  tended  to 
attract  thoae  in  need*  Overall  the  average  aize  of  che  difference  between 
the  total  diatrlbutlon  of  countlea  and  che  distribution  of  funded 
countiea— 18  percent-~ia  not  great*  Further,  in  another  report,  we  find 
very  little  difference  in  the  distribution  of  funda  aaong  urban  and  rural 
counciea  in  coq>aring  the  State  Program  to  the  National  Board  Program, 
suggeatlng  that  even  when  different  allocation  foroula  were  uaed,  the 
diatrlbutlon  aaong  countlea  waa  roughly  the  aaae* 


^urbridge,  et  al*,  "An  Evaluation  of  The  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Prograat  Local  Boarda  and  Intermediariea,"  Urban  Inatitute  Project  Report, 
January  1985* 
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Tabic  2 

Distribution  Aaong  Counties : 

Hatlonsl  Totals,  National  Board  Allocations* 


Huabar   Percent 

National  Board 
Phase  I 

National 
Phase 

Board 
II 

Numbar 

Nuaber 

PSIfim. 

250, 000  or  aors 

5.1 

115 

12.7 

118 

100,000  -  249,999 

7.2 

83 

9.2 

101 

50,000  -  99,999 

12.3 

145 

16.0 

164 

25,000  -  49,999 

20.1 

196 

21.6 

227 

10,000  -  24,999 

31.5 

249 

27.5 

185 

9,999  and  balov 

23.8 

119 

13.1 

11 

Total 

3041 

100.0 

907 

100.0 

806 

100.0 

Data  Book  1983  (Vashingcon  DC.  Govcrnmant  Printing  Office:  1983). 

Citi 

Note:  '  25  to  30  Jurisdictions  funded  by  the  National  Board  are  not 
included  in  this  tabulacion,  the  aajorltj  of  which  were  U.S. 
trusts  and  territories.  Further,  the  Phase  I  data  does  not 
include  those  29  counties  that  returned  their  funds.  Most  of 
these  were  soall  counties,  so  the  distribution  would  be  changed 
somewhat  with  their  Inclusion. 
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FkndlM  Awmrda 

Oo««-chlrd  of  BtMf^vadmd  providers  In  oar  s«apl«  received  aooey  fro« 
cbeix  scare  directly*  The  oclier  cwo-chlrds  received  funds  fro«  state- 
designated  lateraedlary  orsaalzatloos  soch  as  Cri—uii  I  ty  Action  A^ncles  or 
Covnty  Departaencs  of  Social  Servlcas*  All  latlooal  Board-funded  agencies 
received  funds  directly  fron  the  lational  Board  (via'  the  United  Hay  of 
Aaerlca)*  once  they  had  heen  selected  hy  the  Local  Board  in  their 
Jurisdiction* 

ivard  anoonta  to  all  providers  in  our  survey  ranged  fron  $600  to 
$200,000*  Awards  to  state-only  funded  providers  ranged  fron  a  low  of 
$1,300  to  a  high  of  $52,700*  For  agencies  with  Hatlonsl  Board  funding. 
Phase  I  awards  were  higher  than  Phase  II  awards,  in  keeping  with  the  total 
anount  avallahle  for  each  phase*  The  Rational  Board  Prograu  award  anounts 
varied  fron  $1400  to  $200,000  for  Phas^  I  and  $600  tc  $119,000  for 
Phase  II*  Award  anounts  for  providers  who  would  not  participate  again  if 
the  progran  were  repeated  reflected  the  range  of  those  for  other  National 
Board-funded  providers* 

Agencies  in  our  saople  under  the  State  Progran  were  given  authority  to 
begin  providing  service  in  July  1983  at  the  earliest*  However,  the  concern 
that  the  State  Progran  took  longer  to  get  noney  to  providers  appeared  to 
hold  true  for  nany  of  the  agencies  in  our  sanplc*  Of  the  16  state-funded 
only  providers  who  knew  when  they  were  given  authority  to  begin  providing 
services,  10  (63  percent)  stated  it  was  Septeaber  or  later*  One  provider 
did  not  receive  authorization  fron  the  local  agency  responsible  for 
distributing  State  Progran  funds  until  February  198A,  although  the  state 
had  allocated  the  noney  to  the  local  agency  by  the  Septenber  30,  1983 
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deadline.  This  delay  oay  have  occurred  because  the  scace  agency  perceived 
winter  to  be  the  tine  of  greatest  need  for  EFSP  services • 

The  date  the  National  Board  first  sent  checks  to  providers  under  Phaae 

I  ranged  from  Nay  26,  1983  to  Septeaber  9,  1983«  T'lose  funded  under  Phase 

II  had  award  dates  ranging  frca  January  24,  19f4  to  March  28,  1984. 
Clearly  funds  were  sent  out  ouch  sore  quickly  umler  the  Rational  Board 
Frograa* 
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ZV.  THE  nOVISIOH  OF  8EEVICSS 
falatlM  S«rvic— 

In  this  sccclon  v«  ttuala*  the  kinds  of  services  providers  vers  able 
to  offer  using  chelr  SFSP  funds*  coapsred  co  those  thst  they  had  been 
secustoaed  to  offering  prior  to  the  progras*  The  prlaary  concern  Is  to 
find  out  just  what  providers  did  irlth  EFSP  funds  and  whether  there  were 
differences  for  different  providers.  Of  particular  interest  Is  whether 
providers  were  able  to  use  their  funds  to  expand  existing  services  or 
whether  they  had  to  Introduce  new  prograas*  This  Is  an  Issue  since  It  was 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  E7SP  funds  be  used  to  suppleaent  on-going 
prograas*  However*  in  our  earlier  report  we  found  that  national  and  state 
program  adalnistratora  were  concerned  that  in  soae  areas— particularly 
rural  areas — soae  services  did  not  exist  and  had  to  be  initiated,  tilth  the 
data  collected  from  direct  service  providers  and  reported  here*  it  is 
possible  to  exanine  the  extent  to  which  new  progress  did  develop  as  a 
result  of  the  EFSP.  Also  of  interest  was  the  extent  to  which  EPSP 
activities  interfered  with  established  program  activities  for  a  given 
provider  agency*  This  is  laportant  because*  if  the  EFSP  continues  to  be 
reauthorised*  the  burden  placed  on  providers  nay  becone  increasingly 
difficult  for  thea  to  abeorb* 

Alaoat  all  agendea  surveyed  ordinarily  provided  a  range  of  services 
in  addition  to  those  eligible  for  supplenentation  with  EFSP  aooey.  Crisis 
or  dlsaater-rclated  servicea  were  conmon*  as  were  education  or  training* 
counseling*  and  referral  aervices*  Hany  of  the  agencies  alao  provided  fuel 
aaalatance*  transportation*  and  nedical  services*  Others  provided 
financial  assistance  and  clothing*  recreation*  and  nutrition  prograas* 
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Most  providers  felt  that  their  agency's  other  prograna  did  not  suffer 
as  the  result  of  the  resources  devoted  to  the  EFSI ,  with  a  few  of  those 
incervleved  eaphaslslng  that  their  other  prograns  v<!re  in  fact  enhanced  by 
EPSP  participation.  Staff  '*bum  out**  was  frequently  cited  as  a  problem, 
however,  even  though  prograna  were  not  affected* 

A  ainority  of  agencies  reported  that  their  other  prograna  had  suffered 
as  a  reault  of  resources  being  devoted  to  the  EFSP.  This  was  especially 
cooBon  av>ng  those  that  stated  they  would  not  participate  if  the  program 
were  repeated*  Three  of  the  10  '*refuser'*  agencies  felt  other  prograns  had 
suffered,  coapared  to  3  of  the  29  of  the  saeller  Rational  Board-funded 
agencies,  5  of  the  30  larger  National  Board-funded  igencies,  and  5  of  the 
22  of  the  state-funded  only  agencies. 
EPSP  Serv^^es 

Techniques  used  to  provide  EFSP-funded  services  varied  widely  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  to  allow  local  discretion  in  deteraining  what  beat 
net  cosBunity  need*  Food  vouchers  were  a  popular  means  of  supplying  food 
and  were  used  by  fifty  percent  of  the  funded  agencies.  This  was  especially 
true  in  rural  areas  where  congregate  provision  o:  food  would  be  more 
difficult.  Food  banks  were  more  common  among  agendas  funded  by  the  State 
Program  than  for  those  funded  under  the  National  Boari  Program. 

For  shelter  services,  housing  vouchers  for  lodf;lng  were  used  by  most 
providers  to  assist  the  homeless.  Similar  to  the  situation  found  with  food 
provision,  rural  areas  rarely  had  facilities  available  for  mass  shelter  and 
favored  a  voucher  system.  Under  the  State  Program  compared  to  the  National 
Board  Program,  EFSP  funds  were  used  less  often  for  rental  assistance  and 
even  less  for  mortgage  payments.   More  than  one  provider  stated  their 
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cll«ncs  ware  coo  poor  Co  own  a  home  and  chac  basic  procacclon  froa  cha 
alaacnca  vat  cha  laaua. 

Tha  largar  Radonal  Board-fundad  provldara  ofcan  offarad  dlffaranc 
aarvlcas  Chan  cha  aoallar  onaa*  Wharaaa  69  parcanc  of  chasa  aganclaa 
raportad  providing  rancal  aaaiacanca  and  55  parcanc  raporcad  providing 
■orcgaga  assiscanca*  chasa  aarvicas  vara  provided  by  16  and  3  parcanc, 
raspaccivaly,  of  cha  soallar  Hacional  Board-fundad  providers  and  by  16  and 
10  parcanc,  raspeccively,  of  cha  scaca-funded  only  providers*  This  may 
raflecc  che  greacar  resources  of  che  larger  providers,  many  of  vhich  had 
already  ascablishad  rencal  and/or  «orcgaga  assiscanca  prograas,  and  had  cha 
scaff  CO  process  che  necessary  cercificscions  co  provide  chese  services* 

Sobs  funds  vere  used  for  goods  and  services  coapleaancing  food  and 
shelcer  provision*  Child-relaced  expendicures  vere  cooBon*  Purchase  of 
cribs,  baby  foraula,  and  diapers  tB  veil  bb  cranspoccacion  co  che  shelcer 
vere  considered  incidencal  services* 

Ksking  direcc  coaparisons  bacveen  providers  regarding  aaouncs  of 
ser/ice  provided  for  a  given  award  aaounc  vould  noc  ba  fair  because 
providers  varied  widely  in  scaff  availabilicy,  whac  was  provided,  and  hov 
ic  flc  vich  che  exlsclng  service  delivery  scruccure*  The  cose  of  food  and 
shelcer  for  a  given  area  also  varied  greacly  and  vas  noc  under  che 
provider's  concrol*  Table  3  presencs  exsaples  of  vhac  services  EFSP-funded 
agencies  usually  provided  and  whac  chay  provided  under  EFSP* 

In  cenas  of  hov  services  provided  vich  EPSP  funds  fie  in  vich  exiscing 
service  delivery  acruccures,  soma  providers  escablished  new  prograaa  co 
provide  services  chey  had  noC  previously  provided,  and  a  few— 3  percenc— 
concinuad  Co  provide  services  chac  ochervise  would  have  liaen  curcailad* 
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The  aajorlcy  of  providers  expanded  on  «xlscliig  Mrvlces*  The  oxpanslon 
took  various  foras*  For  exaopla  sobs  providers  added  sore  days  when  aeals 
vould  be  provided  or  opened  an  eaccra  food  dlscrlbucion  sice*  Another 
provider  increased  the  quality  of  the  food  provided*  For  housing*  the 
■oney  generslly  allowed  providers  to  expand  on  the  nuaber  of  persons  served 
and  to  serve  new  client  groups.  Host  providers  stated  that  they  siaply 
Increased  their  client  load,  with  their  existing  staff  working  v>re 
intensively  and  extensively  to  process  the  larger  nunbers* 

Few  agencies  were  able  to  expand  or  even  to  asintain  the  services 
provided  by  the  EFSP  in  the  absence  of  EFSF  funding*  Only  17  providers 
considered  the  expanded  services  a  peraanent  addition*  Several  providers 
ststed  they  had  continued  to  offer  new  services,  but  at  a  reduced  level* 
If  a  service  had  been  offered  prior  to  EFSP,  they  returned  to  previous 
levels  of  service*  Agencies  were  sore  able  to  naintain  soae  types  of 
services  than  others  without  EFSP  support*  Rent  or  Mortgage  assistance 
prograns  were  discontinued  when  the  EFSP  ooney  ran  out*  This  was  also 
true,  in  aost  cases,  for  prograaa  which  supplied  food  vouchers*  Food  banks 
and  providers  offering  congregate  meala  were  the  aost  able  to  continue  by 
using  funds  froa  other  sources* 

More  than  half  of  the  providers  said  there  were  no  other  services  they 
would  have  liked  to  provide  with  EFSF  aoney  (although  aore  funds  for  what 
they  did  provide  would  have  been  welcoaed)*  Of  those  who  would  have  liked 
to  provide  other  services  but  were  prevented  by  prograa  guidelines  or 
locally  iaposed  restrictions,  certain  iteas  were  aentioned  repeatedly* 
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Utility  payments  topped  th«  list.  Other  Itcoa  acntloned  Included  security 
deposits,  first  and  last  aonth's  rents,  rehabilitation  of  existing  shel- 
ters, and  transportation— either  to  where  shelter  was  being  provided  or  to 
another  area  where  friends /relatives  could  provide  shelter.  Though  not  a 
direct  food  or  shelter  service,  a  nuaber  of  provider i  would  have  liked  to 
use  funda  for  aedlcal  purposes— for  prescription  drugs  In  particular* 


In  the  third  round  of  EFSP  f jndlng,  appropriated  in  August  of  1984, 
Congress  asked  the  National  Board  to  loosen  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
funds  for  utilities  or  rehabilitation  of  existing  shelters.  The  National 
Board  coaplled,  establishing  genera.',  guidelines  and  giving  the  Local  Boards 
broad  discretion  In  spending  their  dollars. 
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V.     UMMIUI  OUIACRUSnCS  AB  CLIZHT  lOnLATIOBS 

rii^iiHn  rtiKcfyfticf 

Tarsctlac  1ms  Wca  «■  taporfr  iammm  la  ckls  «fvalaftCion«  la  oar 
•arllcr  rtfort,  «k  dead  cba  oylafnaa  of  acvaral  scaca  adalalacracoca  chac 
the  lacloaal  Board's  rallaaca  oa  aaeaplojaaat  cstas  co  Idcaclfy  urmmm  of 
hldi  aaad  cssisd  by  tha  acoooalc  racaaaioa  lad  co  s^^^^ins  o'^'c  pockacs  of 
dtfoalc  piwaity  tbet  did  aoc  asat  thalr  scrlagcac  crlcarls.  bat  chat 
daaarvad  accaacloa.  Tbay  fait  Chac  scaca  agaaclas  had  a  baccar  saasa  of 
cba  aaads  of  cba  coaaaalclas  vlcbla  cbalr  scacas,  and  vara  baccar  abla  co 
cargac  EFSF  faads  co  valaarabla  cllaec  gro«ipa«  Maabara  of  cba  laclocMl 
Board*  oa  cba  otbar  baad»  argaad  chac  Ic  aaa  cba  lacaac  of  Coegraaa  co 
addraas  cba  l^Mdlaca  problaaa  caosad  by  tha  racaaaioa  vlcb  chls  prograa* 
aad  ao  aora*  la  gacclns  faads  ooc  to  cha  hardasc  &lc  araaa,  —  qolckly  as 
poaslbla*  chay  vara  carrying  oac  chair  aandata* 

To  aasaas  cba  appropriacanass  of  diaac  cargacing  ac  cha  local  laval, 
dlracc  sarrlca  providars  vara  askad  about  chair  cuawuiiicias  and  cha  cypas 
of  diaaca  chay  sarvad  vich  EFSP  funds  •  In  ochar  vorda  aa  criad  to  gat  a 
saasa  of  boa  wall  funds  vara  targatad  for  thosa  providars— and  chair 
raspactiva  cooaunitiaa— >that  «a  hava  in  our  saapla*  tfa  can  also  azaaina 
vhatbar  aay  diffarancas  occurrad  in  targating  batvaan  atata-fundad  only  and 
■ational  Board-fuadad  providara  in  our  saq>la. 

Populations  of  tha  araas  sarvad  rangad  froa  a  low  of  10,000  to  ovar  a 
■lllion*  Alaoat  half  (44  parcant)  of  all  providars  in  our  saapla  daacribad 
tha  araas  thay  sarvad  aa  urbaa  coaaunitiaa*  Anothar  31  parcant  sarvad 
mt9mm  with  a  alx  of  cuainity  typas.  for  axaapla  urbaa /soburbaa  or 
nrbsa/rural  araas*   Totally  rural  araas  vara  sarvad  by  19  parcant  of  tha 
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providers  and  arcaa  daacrlbad  as  suburban  coHBuniclca  by  6  p«rc«nc  of 
providers.  Mora  (28  percanc)  providers  with  state  aoney  served  rural  areas 
than  did  providers  vith  Rational  Board  aoney  (18  percent).  However,  in 
another  report—focusing  on  Local  Boards  and  interaediaries  — ve  found  very 
little  difference  in  the  distribution  of  funding  in  coaparing  the  Hational 
Board  Program  and  the  State  Program,  so  this  result 'oay  only  be  a  product 
of  our  saople  selection* 

Eighty  percent  of  the  conaunities  served  by  the  providers  in  our 
saaple  were  described  as  having  areas  that  attracted  transients,  as  having 
large  nuabers  of  uneaployed  persons,  or  aa  having  pockets  of  poverty*  Less 
than  half  (42  percent)  of  the  coaaunities  contained  large  ghetto  areas*  Ve 
found  no  differences  in  the  kinds  of  coeaonity  probleas  reported  between 
providers  in  our  saaple  that  did  not  receive  aoney  and  those  that  did,  or 
between  providers  chat  received  their  funds  froa  the  State  Prograa  or  the 
Rational  Board* 
Client  Populations 

Under  the  EFSP,  aost  providers  served  faailics  as  opposed  to 
individuals.  Only  17  percent  stated  individuals  were  served  aost  often, 
coapared  to  51  percent  stating  families,  and  32  percent  of  providers 
serving  both  with  equal  frequency.  There  were  few  differences  aaong 
providers  in  this  regard.  This  is  an  important  finding  since  in  the  past 
the  recipients  of  food  and  shelter  services  froa  nonprofits  have 
traditionally  been  characterized  as  single  vales  %rlth  alcohol  or  drug 
related  probleas.   This  result  indicates  a  change  in  those  in  need.   It 


Hurbridge,  et  al.,  ""Local  Boards  and  Interaediaries,'*  op*  cit* 
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eoaflcas  scacaatat*  aada  bj  rcprascacaclwa  of  provldar  agaaclas— la  racaat 
caagraaaioaal  taadaooj— chat  faalllaa  ara  aot  eoaplataly  balag  aar/«4  by 
Cha  WBlfara  afacaa* 

Haay  dafinad  thalr  targac  popolacloo  t«>Mrall7  aa  clwaa  "la  atad." 
Seat  Idaatlflad  aavaral  cypaa  of  cllanca*  Of  choaa  who  atatad  that  tlmj 
aarvad  a  apaclf  Ic  prlaary  popolaclon*  tha  racaacly  onaapIoTad  or  "Smv  poor" 
vara  cha  aoat  fraquaady  dead.  Voan  vlth  chlldraa  aad  Cha  aldarly  irara 
Cha  aaeood  aad  chlrd  aoac  fraqoaatly  aancloaad,  follovad  hy  traaalaats  aad 
choaa  pravlooaly  in  loacltacloas*  Tha  Hatlooal  Board-fundad  provldars  aora 
oftaa  dead  Cha  racaady  aaaaployad  ma  chair  prlaary  dlaac  popolacioa, 
whlla  cha  Scaca  Progra^fundad  cttdj  provldars  aora  ofcan  dead  voan  aad 
chlldraa*  Vhlla  chaaa  ara  aoc  auCoally  axdaslva  groups,  chara  doas— 
agaln-^appaar  co  ba  a  graacar  aaphaais  on  aiding  chosa  spsdfically 
affaccad  by  cha  racassion.  In  cha  Hadonal  Board  Prograa* 

Vhaa  provldars  vara  askad  If  aany  of  cha  paopla  sarvad  undar  cha  B7SP 
vara  valfsra  dlanca,  73  pareanc  raspondad  ys*  Tac  aany  of  cha  cliancs 
did  noc  appasr  Co  ba  cha  loagar  cam  valfara  dapandanc*  Ofcan  provldars 
acacad  chac  aany  of  chair  EFSP  dlanca  vara  rafarrad  by  cha  valfara 
agandas  co  racaiva  scopgap  aid  uncil  Chair  papacvork  vaB  procassad  for  cha 
raealpc  of  public  banafica*  In  ochar  words,  chay  vara  nav  (or  racumars) 
CO  cha  valfara  syacaa*  Tha  ranc  and  aorcgaga  payaanC  proviaions  also 
accraccad  cliancs  noc  noraally  found  on  social  sarvica  agancy  roscara* 


'For  axaapla,  »••  *^oaalassna8S  in  Aaarica,**  haarings  bafora  Housa 
SttbcoaBd.ccsa  on  Housing  and  Coanunlcy  Davalopaanc*  Daeaabar  IS,  1982;  and 
*^oblaaa  of  Rongar  and  Malnucricloa,**  haarings  bafora  cha  Housa 
SubcoaBd.ccaa  on  Doaaade  Markadng,  Consuaar  Rslsclons  and  Rucricion, 
Pabruary  28  and  April  30,  1983* 
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There  vaa  lltcl«  coac«m  aaoog  providers  chat  welfare  recipients  althc 
lose  their  benefits  as  a  result  of  receiving  E7SP  services*  hovever*  The 
noncash  basis,  cooperation  with  welfare  organisations*  and  crlals  nature  of 
EFSP  generally  prevented  any  probleas*  Only  oae  state-funded  agency 
expressed  concern*  Of  the  nine  Hatlonal  Bosrd-f unded  agencies  that  felt 
welfare  eligibility  night  be  lost*  five  were  froa  the  group  of  ten 
providers  that  had  stated  they  would  not  participate  If  a  slallar  program 
were  repeated*  although  this  was  not  a  apedflc  Issue  cited  as  a  reason  for 
their  decision* 

Overall*  there  appear  to  be  Indications  that  the  recently  uaeaployed 
and  faallles  (nany  of  which  were  apparently  applying  for  welfare  for  the 
first  tlae)  were  the  prlasry  recipients  of  services — at  lesst  for  this 
saaple  of  providers*  Serving  this  group  was  an  laportant  concern  of 
Congress  when  It  fashioned  the  EFSP  legislation*  There  is  soae  suggestion 
thst  the  kinds  of  clients  served  vsrled  soaswhat  in  coaparlng  state-funded 
providers  to  Hatlonal  Board-funded  providers*  But  Judging  from  the 
responses  received,  all  indications  are  that  the  funds  vent  to  those  aost 
In  need* 


^hls  Is  also  found  In  the  report  on  Local  Boards  and  Interaedlarles 
In  Burbrldge  ct  al*,  ""Local  Boards  and  Interaedlarles***  Ibid* 
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VI.  iO^LOCATIHG  SERVICES  TO  CLIENTS 

Tb«  guldcllnfts  for  th«  EVSP  provided  considerable  dlscrotlon  for 
prograa  laploBsntatlon  at  th«  local  l«v«l*  In  this  aactlon  w«  axaalna  what 
provldara  actually  did  to  provlda  sarvlcas— for  axaapla,  hov  allglblllty 
was  d«t«rBln«d~and  whathar  any  problaaa  davalopad  In  sarvlng  dlants. 

EFSP-fttndad  sarvlcas  vara  ganarally  provided  on  a  flrat-coaa,  flrat- 
aarvad  baals  to  paraons  that  aat  provider  eligibility  requlreaenta.  One 
atate  provider  wes  an  exception  to  thla*  In  that  particular  caae»  the 
availability  of  funds  was  advertised  and  over  a  two-weak  period 
applications  were  accepted  and  Inforaatlon  verified.  The  relative  need  was 
then  detemlnedt  and  thoae  «oat  In  need  were  given  EVSP  aarvlces* 

In  the  caae  of  other  provldera,  a  broad  range  of  aathoda  waa  'uaed  to 
deteralne  who  would  receive  EFSP  aarvlcea.  Choice  of  aethod  depended  In 
large  part  on  the  type  of  EFSP  aervlcea  offered  by  the  agency  and  their 
acreenlng  proceaa  for  exlatlng  aevlcea*  Moat  uaed  their  eatabllahed 
procedurea»  relying  on  the  Judgaent  of  Intake  workera  or  Inforaatlon  froa 
an  application  fora  to  deteralne  need*  Thla  generally  Included  an 
aasesaaant  of  reaources  available  to  clients  to  aaet  baalc  needs.  This 
inforaatlon  waa  often  verified  with  the  local  public  welfare  and/or 
caployaent  agency*  Other  providers  required  written  docuaentatlon*  such  aa 
eviction  notlcea.  benefit  tcralnstlon  letters,  etc*  Rcqulreaents  were 
generally  stricter  to  receive  rental  or  aortgage  aaalatance  alnce  proof  of 
eviction  or  foreclosure  waa  necessary* 
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Referrals  froa  other  organise  clous  such  as  churches  or  govemaent 
agencies  vere  often  accepted  as  a  deteralnatlon  of  client  need.  In  one 
coMMinlty,  a  written  referral  was  used  to  avoid  duplication  of  services. 
Providers  had  agreed  to  designate  one  agency  to  distribute  state-funded 
food  vouchers,  while  the  other  agencies  performed  the  eligibility  screening 
for  the  vouchers*  Instances  where  eligibility  was  determined  by  a  slaple 
client  declaration  of  need '  (no  aoneyt  no  Job,  hoaeless)  were  found  only 
when  the  service  Involved  congregate  seals ,  and  food  banks*  (Cxaaples  of 
the  variation  In  eligibility  requirements  for  several  agencies  are 
presented  In  Table  4). 

Soae  of  the  saeller  Rational  Board-funded  providers  stated  chat  even 
though  they  tried  to  establish  sons  form  of  eligibility  requirements ,  It 
was  often  difficult  to  enforce  them  due  to  lack  of  time,  money,  or  staff* 
They  were  particularly  concerned  that  abuses  might  occur  from  clients  using 
more  than  one  agency  In  the  community,  and  therefore  receiving  duplicate 
services*  Others  In  this  group  felt  that  a  monitoring  system  for  the 
entire  EFSP  program  In  a  given  community  would  be  desirable*  To  address 
this  Issue,  the  National  Board  began  Issuing  "Fraud  Alerts"  In  July  of 
1983,  to  warn  providers  of  possible  problems*  Further,  methods  for 
assuring  nondupllcaclon  of  services  now  oust  be  Included  In  Local  Board 
plans*  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  chat  as  the  program  la  repeated, 
providers  will  become  more  sophiscicaced  in  handling  these  problems* 

Approximately  30  percent  of  providers  surveyed  had  initiated  outreach 
mechanisms  beyond  normal  practice  for  regular  services*  However,  most 
providers  stated  that  the  overwhelming  demand  for  services  was  already  so 
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great  that  outreach  was  unneceaaary.  Often  provldera  found  the  publlclcy 
froB  co^nmlty  newa  coverage  plua  the  awareneaa  of  other  referring  agenclee 
waa  aufflclent  to  produce  «ore  than  enough  people  aeeklng  KF8P  aervlcee* 
One  agency*  ualng  newspaper,  radio,  and  local  television  to  publicise  the 
prograa  under  Phase  I»  was  so  overvhelaed  by  lines  of  clients  outside  ch* 
agency  that  they  did  not  publicise  receipt  of  Phase  II  funds* 

One  state  agency  had  workers  aeke  hoae  visits  to  elderly  or  Invalid 
clients  known  to  be  In  need  or  referred  by  other  agencies*  Intake 
procedures  to  deteralne  eligibility  were  coapleted  at  the  hoae  to  allow 
thea  to  participate* 

More  .  than  half  of  the  providers  reported  turning  sway  clients 
requesting  EFSP  services  before  the  funds  ran  out*  This  generally  occurred 
In  cases  where  another  progran  was  available  to  aeet  client  needs,  where 
their  level  of  Incoae  or  benefits  froa  other  prograae  exceeded  ellglblllcy* 
where  clients  had  already  received  EFSP  ald»  or  where  staff  was  slaply 
overloaded*  Many  «ore  providers  reported  being  unable  to  aeet  requests 
after  the  EFSP  funds  were  depleted*  although  other  agency  resources  were 
used  to  Bsct  needs  where  possible* 

Ic  appears  that  although  there  were  differences  In  how  decisions  were 
made  on  allocating  aervlcea  to  clients,  there  were  no  real  surprlaes* 
Agencies  used  standard  Intake  procedurea*  They  atteapted  outreach  but 
often  did  not  need  to  do  so*  However,  the  soaller  agenciea  aeeaed  to  have 
aoae  difficulties  with  eligibility  determinations,  given  staff  ahortagea* 
For  these  and  other  agenciea,  duplication  of  aervlcea  waa  a  real  concern, 
although  they  have  no  evidence  that  such  occurred* 
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VII.  GUIDELINES 

In  our  lnt«rvl«vs  vlch  EFSP  officials  ac  Che  national,  regional,  and 
scaca  Icvals,  oany  citad  the  trensndoua  nuabar  of  calls  thay  recaivad 
asking  for  clarification  of  tha  guidelinas  sent  out  with  the  awards. 
Particularly  in  tha  initial  stages  of  the  program,  they  reported  complaints 
that  the  guid  alines  were  too  loose  and  complaints  that  they  were  too 
str^gent.  We  solicited  input  from  the  providers  about  how  they  felt  about 
EFSP  guidelines  and  any  problema  they  might  have  caused. 

FEMA  guidf'lines  for  the  State  Program  were  brief  and  directed  at  state 
administrators  rather  than  providers.  The  guidelines  required  that 
designated  state  agencies  identify  target  areas  and  select  recipient 
organisations,  and  monitor  the  program.  Statea  ware  encouraged  to  select 
private  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  which  have  an  accounting  system  and 
are  nondiscrim.natory.  Local  units  of  government  could  also  be  selected. 
Most  but  not  all  states  and/or  intermediaries  attached  additional  provider 
requirements  regarding  reporting  of  how  funds  were  spent*  Some  attached 
additional  reqi  irements  for  screening  eligibility  of  clients  or  restricted 
the  types  of  services  that  could  be  provided. 

The  basic  provider  eligibility  criteria  under  the  National  Board 
Program  paralleled  that  of  the  State  Program,  except  the  former  did  not 
fund  public  agencies  in  accord  with  the  specifications  of  the 
legislation.  Some  exceptions  were  made  when  no  private,  nonprofits  were 
available  in  a  jurisdiction  however.  Further,  religious  or  service 
organize tiona  capable  of  providing  food  and  shelter  services,  but  lacking 
accounting  capabilities  to  meet  the  National  Board  requirement  that  they 
conduct  an  annual  audit,  could  have  funds  channeled  through  enother  agency 
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capable  of  Bacclng  ch«  accounclng  raqulraaancs,  t«r«ad  a  "flacal  aganc*" 
Raqalraaanca  cocicarnlog  cllglbla  and  Inallglbla  coat  Icaaa  vara  also 
alailar  to  thoaa  for  tha  State  Prograa,  but  were  given  in  greater  datall* 
particularly  for  Phaae  II*  One  aejor  difference*  bowever,  wmM  that  eh« 
Hatlonal  Board  had  aore  atrlngent  reporting  requlreaenta.  which  explains 
why  we  have  aora  inforaatlon  on  thla  prograa*  The  original  State  Prograa 
guldellnea  only  required  atatea  to  report  the  naaa»  location  and  grant  alsa 
for  each  provider  funded*  and  often  atatea  did  not  provide  even  this 
Inforaatlon*  The  Hatlonal  Board  required  aore  detailed  Inforaatlon  on  how 
aoney  %t%m   actually  apent* 

Provldera  were  apllt  in  their  opinion  of  the  clarity  of  the 
guidelines*  Flfty-alx  percent  had  no  trouble  underatandlng  thea*  Of  those 
who  did  not  find  then  clear,  the  definition  of  teraa  In  the  guidelines 
(l*e*»  what  la  a  "congregate**  aeal»  what  conatltutea  "Incidental**)  wsre 
aost  frequently  aentloned*  Other  areaa  broufjit  up  aa  unclear  Indudec  the 
tlae  fraas  for  spending  the  aoney,  the  reporting  requlreaents,  and  how  to 
handle  the  duplication  or  the  expanalon  of  aervlcea*  Provldera  who 
received  both  Phaae  I  and  Phaae  II  funda  froa  the  Hatlonal  Board  over* 
whelnlngly  found  the  ravlaed  guldellnea  for  Phaae  II  clearer  than  those  for 
Phaae  I,  and  felt  chat  adalnlatratlon  In  general  waa  caaler  for  Phaae  II* 

Alaoac  unanlaoualy,  provldera  receiving  aoney  froa  the  Hatlonal  Board 
thought  that  their  Local  Boarda  were  reaponalvc  in  providing  guidance  for 
Che  prograa*  Siallarly,  all  but  one  provider  under  the  State  Prograa  foaad 
the  atate  or  ita  dealgnaced  interaedlary  quite  reaponalve* 

The  vast  aajorlty  of  provldera  were  coafortable  with  the  recordkeeping 
requlreaents,  asny  coaaentlng  that  they  were  leaa  coapllcated  to  aatlsfy 
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than  those  required  by  oeny  other  funding  sources*  Of  the  10  percent 
reporting  problens,  Inconpatablllty  of  EFSP  reporting  requlreaents  with 
existing  recordkeeping  was  often  cited  as  the  cause  of  difficulty,  while 
other  providers  were  unaccustomed  to  keeping  records  of  any  variety* 

Few  probleas  were  reported  In  aelntalnlng  a  separate  bank  account  aa 
required*  Less  than  one«-thlrd  used  another  agency  as  a  fiscal  agent  for 
the  prograa*  Only  three  of  the  rcaelnlng  two-thirds  stated  they  would  have 
needed  or  wanted  a  fiscal  agent* 

Generally  speaking,  we  found  no  evidence  of  serious  probleas  resulting 
froB  the  guidelines*  Certainly,  when  any  new  program  starts  up  soae  birth 
pains  sre  to  be  expected*  It  appears,  however,  that  the  providers  In  our 
saaple  were  able  to  oanage  with  the  guidelines  provided* 
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nil.   PBOGRAN  COSTS 

One  rcqulrcBsnt  of  the  program  that  cauaod  traaandoua  concen  to 
program  operators  vaa  th«  raatrlctloa  oa  admlnlstratlva  axpeiiasa*  thoa* 
Intarvlaved  on  the  national,  raglonal,  and  atata  lavala  vera  coacamcd  that 
thaaa  raatrlctlona  placed  an  undo  burden  on  provider  organlsatlona* 
particularly  smeller  onea  or  thoae  In  rural  areas  that  had  leaa  acceaa  to 
supplemental  funding*  They  suggested  greater  flexibility  for  admlnlatra- 
tlve  coata  or  a  loosening  of  raatrlctlona  on  other  Ineligible  coat  Items* 
Providers  vera  aaked  about  the  Impact  of  theae  raatrlctlona  oa  their 
programa,  the  problems  that  aroac»  and  hoir  they  were  able  to  aolve  them* 

The  EFSP  leglalation  apcdfied  that  no  more  than  2  percent  of  total 
available  money  be  apent  on  admlniatration*  Under  the  State  Program* 
stataa  verc  allowed  half  thla  amount  for  audit  coats  and  the  other  one 
percent  vent  to  local  recipient  organlsatlona  for  their  admlnlatratlve 
coats*  Under  the  Rational  Board  Program,  two  percent  could  be  apent  on 
adminiacration  at  the  national  and  local  level*  Under  Phaac  I  of  the 
National  Board  Program,  United  Way  of  America  waived  claim  to  administra- 
tive funda  at  the  national  level,  encouraging  providera  to  do  the  same* 
Based  on  their  expcricncf  in  Phase  I  (they  abaorbed  over  $300,000  in 
administrative  coata).  National  Board  claimed  the  one  percent  for  Phaae  II, 
with  half  going  to  the  United  Vay  of  America  aa  fiscal  agent  and 
aecretariat,  and  half  earmarked  for  a  four  part  evaluation  of  the  first  two 
rounds  of  funding* 
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Only  19  percenc  of  providers  f«lc  chc  oac  percsnc  allovcd  chca  for 
•dBlnlstrctloB  vas  enough  to  cover  tholr  costs*  Forty-one  percent  did  not 
feel  It  wss  enough  and  a  fcv  (three  provldera)  did  not  know.  The  reaelnlng 
28  percent  did  not  have  even  one  percent  passed  on  to  them.  This  \t*B  more 
often  the  case  for  state-funded  providers*  Sixty-five  percent  of  providers 
funded  through  the  states  reported  not  receiving  any  aoney  for  adslnlstra- 
tlve  purposes,  versus  17  percent  of  Rational  Board-funded  providers*  On 
the  other  hand,  often  state-funded  providers  were  allowed  to  use  Conmunlty 
Services  Block  Grant  aoney  for  this  purpose* 

When  asked  how  auch  they  thought  would  be  enough,  provider  estlawtes 
ranged  froa  2  to  20  percent*  with  the  oajorlty  suggesting  3  to  S  percent  ub 
adequate*   This  Is  coapatlble  with  the  3  to  10  percent  suggested  by  state 

adslnlstrators  and  oanbers  of  the  Rational  Board,  and  by  those  responding 

a 
to  our  Local  Board  and  intcraedlary  organisation  questionnaire*   Eatlaetes 

of  staff  tlBS  (Including  volunteers)  devoted  to  adalnlstratlon  and  opera- 
tion of  the  EFSP  ranged  from  a  low  of  20  hours  to  over  1,300  hours*  The 
differences  can  be  explained  almost  entirely  by  the  else  of  the  prograam 
and  the  typea  of  services  offered* 

Personnel  costs,  budget  or  payroll  preparation,  travel,  and  reproduc- 
tion and  advertising  costs  In  excess  of  the  one  percent  allowed  (If 
received,  or  claimed  at  all)  were  handled  by  providers  In  a  number  of 
ways*   All  but  four  providers  reported  abaorblng  some  costs  (l*e*,  by 


a 

'See  first  and  aecond  project  reporta*  The  August  1984  change  In  use 
of  funda  for  otllltlea  or  ahelter  rehabilitation  In  effect  means  that  Items 
previously  aaalgned  to  admlnlatratlve  coats  can  now  be  handled  aa  direct 
program  coata*  Thla  provlalon  eaaes  the  admlnlatratlve  cost  burden  to 
providers  somewhat* 
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vorklng  harder »  switching  scaff  aaalgnaanca*  postpanlag  or  not  doing  other 
vork)*  In  addition*  16  provldars  received  funds  froa  other  sources  and  32 
providers  reported  using  volunteers*  Other  aeans  for  covering  these  costs 
included  church  collections  and  using  university  students  on  field 
aaalgnaent*  One  provider  waa  able  to  uae  the  Hatlonal  Guard  to  aid  la  food 
dlatrlbtttlon* 
Oae  of  Volunteers 

Of  the  63  percent  ol  providers  who  used  volunteers,  approxloately  half 
uaed  their  cxlating  staff  of  volunieers  and  half  recruited  aore  volunteers 
apedflcally  for  work  on  the  EFSF.  Few  of  those  who  recruited  reported 
having  trouble  finding  volunteers  with  the  right  skills.  Bowever*  aany  of 
the  provldera  in  the  group  of  saeller  National  Board-funded  agenciea  felt 
there  waa  not  enough  tlae  to  adequttely  train  volunteers.  A  representative 
froa  one  of  the  larger  provider  agencies  stated  that  it  la  difficult  to 
keep  the  aaae  volunteers  over  the  long  run.  asking  thea  an  uadependable 
source  of  help  as  well*  Providers  generally  used  volunteers  in  coablnatlon 
with  their  paid  staff,  although  in  soae  casea  provider  organizations  were 
run  entirely  by  volunteer a* 

Volunteers  perforaed  taska  aa  varied  aa  the  services  provided.  Soae 
of  Che  agenciea  used  volunteers  for  adainlscrative  caska.  Others  reported 
their  prograa  relied  on  voluntesrs  for  shopping,  food  distribution, 
delivering  clients  co  shelters,  and  awarding  food  or  housing  vouchers. 
These  can  all  be  considered  overhead  expenses  chat  would  have  been 
restricted  by  che  one  percenc  allocation  if  not  handled  by  volunceers. 

The  ratio  of  '/olunteer  EFSF  staff  to  paid  EFSF  ataff  ranged  froa  3 
percent  volunteer  and  97  percenc  paid  ataff  co  90  percenc  volunteer  and  10 
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percent  paid  scaff*  Approxlaately  chrca-fourtha  of  tha  provldara  oalns 
voltttttaara  fait  chay  could  coadima  co  provlda  EF8P  aarvlcaa.  with  thair 
voluataar  ataff* 

Bayood  adalalatratlva  eoata,  aoat  (70  parcant)  provldara  had  no 
'problaa  with  tha  alltlhllltj  of  othar  Itaaa*  Of  thoaa  with  problaaa, 
rastrlctlooa  on  aqulpaant  laddaatal  to  faadlng  aach  aa  fraaiara  or  atorafa 
aqulpaaat*  on  utility  'payaanta,  on  tha  rahahllltatlon  or  rapalr  of 
ahaltara*  on  traoaportatloa*  and  on  tha  rant  allowance  vara  laallglhla 
Itaas  chay  thought  ahould  ha  changad*  For  axaapla*  sona  provldara  raportad 
having  to  turn  down  donations  of  hulk  food  raqnlrlng  atoraga  hacauaa  thay 
could  not  huy  a  freasar  with  BfSP  funda* 
Sttopla^tB^I^  ^Wr7TT 

Ona  advantage  chat  private,  nonprlvata  agencies  have  Is  that  they  can 
use  thalr  tax  axeapt  ststus  to  attract  donations  to  supplaaent  thalr 
prograas*  Slightly  laaa  than  half  of  thoaa  provldara  reporting  prohlane 
asetlng  expenaea  were  able  to  attract  other  funda  In  addition  co  EFSP  aonay 
to  cover  Iteas  Ineligible  under  ths  progran.  About  one-third  of  the  atata- 
funded  organlsatlona  and  alaoac  half  of  cha  National  Board-funded  onea  ware 
aucceaaful  at  receiving  ln-klnd»  caah,  or  dlacounc  aarvlces  fron  for-profit 
bualnaaa  groupa*  Exaaplea  Included  the  provlalon  of  fooda  at  coat, 
dlacount  food  vouchara  fron  a  national  grocery  chain,  food  drlvara,  tax- 
free  food,  and  donations  of  caah«  clothing,  surplua  bread,  or  othar 
ataplea*  About  one-third  of  all  provldera  re>ortad  private  nonprofit 
organisations  gave  aupport  by  donating  caah,  volunteera,  or  apace  and  by 
conducting  food  drives* 
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Ic  should  be  not«d,  hoir«v«r»  that  th«sc  figures  probsbly  understate 
the  lapsct  of  private  donations.  AfceraLl,  fundralslng  Is  an  on-going 
activity  for  aost  nonprofits  and  oany  agencies  did  not  distinguish-- in 
their  accounting — between  donations  that  specifically  benefitted  the  EFSP 
and  those  that  helped  their  overall  progress.  In  oany  cases,  the  EFSP  ' 
benefited  froa  these  ongoing  fundralslng  activities »  even  when  funds  osy 
not  have  specif icslly  been  rsised  for  EFSP  sctivitles* 
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IZ.  SrSP  ZMTKIATIOII  WITB  OTBEK  FEDEIAL  PIOGSAMS 
AMD  OTHER  AGENCIES 


One  of  cIm  poslclv*  ««p«cts  of  tbm  BPSP— -ochor  than  tho  provision  of 
••cvlcos—- fro^ttoatly  dtod  la  our  latorvlows  vlth  thooo  at  cho  national  and 
scat*  lavnls  van  thac  It  lad  to  graatar  lataractlon  aaong  provldar  aganelaa 
and  proaotad  public /prlvata  cooparaclon  vlthln  radplant  cn—uiiltlaa»  In 
tha  pravlooa  aactlon  «a  dlacnaaad  cha  support  racalvad  froa  for-profit  and 
nonprofit  agandas*  Provldars  vara  also  aakad  how  thalr  lataractlon  vlth 
dlffarant  provldar  agandaa  and  vlth  local  govamaant  offldala  had  ehangad 
as  s  raault  of  tha  Bf8F«  Furthar,  thaj  vara  aakad  about  thalr  lataractlon 
filth  othar  fadaral  prograas  and  vlth  BPSP  offldala  at  tha  national  and 
atata  lavals* 

Host  provldara  Incraaaad  thalr  Intaractlon  vlth  othar  provldara  la  tha 
coaaualty  —  a  raault  of  tha  prograa.  Involvaaant  vlth  othar  aarvlca 
provldara  man  Incraaaad  by  astabllshlng  or  axpandlng  a  rafarral  aystaa  for 
dlanta,  by  checking  on  dlant  Intaka  Inforaatlon,  and  by  coordinating  to 
avoid  sarvlca  duplication*  Interaction  vlth  local  govamaant  offldala 
through  tha  uaa  of  refarrala  %fB  graatar  for  approxlaataly  half  of  tha 
provldara  aurvayad*  In  at  laaat  ona  caaa  the  dty  provided  the  free  uaa  of 
city  facllltlaa*  As  could  be  expected,  atata-funded  providers  reported 
aore  local  govamaant  official  Interaction  than  providers  In  general. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  providers  vere  not  Involved  vlth  any  other 
federal  prograa.  The  Surplua  Coaaodltlea  Prograa  vaa  tha  aost  frequently 
aantloned  prograa  to  be  coordinated  vlth  the  BPSP*  Thla  la  not  aurprlalng 
alnca  thla  Interaction  vaa  encouraged  by  the  laglalatlon  establlahlng  tha 
BPSP  and  by  national  BPSP  people*   A  fev  also  coordinated  their  BPSP  vlth 
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ochcr  federal  programs  such  «s  energy  assistance.  Food  Scaaps,  and 
eaployaent  ind  training  progress*  Coordination  aoat  frequently  took  the 
fora  of  a  single  Intake  procedure  being  used  to  determine  eligibility  for 
several  programs*  Agaln»  lack  of  time  ves  mentioned  by  the  smeller 
Hatlonal  Board  providers  as  a  constraint  on  coordinating  their  CF8P  vlth 
other  federd  programs*  While  the  National  Board  did  give  Local  Boards  and 
providers  the  flexibility  to  adjust  their  plans  after  the  award,  ve  do  not 
knov  the  extent  to  which  they  exercised  this  option*  In  spite  of  these 
complaints.  It  was  Indicated  In  our  conversations  with  National  Board  staff 
that  many  providers  did  change  their  plans  as  they  went  along* 

The  majority  of  providers  felt  the  program  was  flexible  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  communities*  Compared  to  other  federal  programs,  those 
providers  with  prior  experience  more  often  reported  that  the  EF8P  was  much 
quicker,  had  less  red  tape,  and  was  simpler  than  other  federel  programe* 
The  second  largeet  group  found  It  similar  to  other  federal  programe  la 
terms  of  administration,  while  a  very  smell  number  thought  It  was  more 
cuabersome  and  less  effective*  Providers  who  found  the  recordkeeping  end 
reporting  to  be  burdensome  generally  were  those  with  little  federal  program 
experience* 

Overall,  about  two-thirds  of  the  providers  surveyed  did  not  deal  with 
people  from  FEMA,  the  National  Board,  or  United  Vay  of  America  regarding 
the  program*  Some  providers  had  more  contact  than  others*  Not  surpris- 
ingly. Interaction  with  national  level  program  representatives  was  greater 
(nine  out  of  ten)  for  those  providers  who  stated  they  would  not  participate 
In  the  progrim  If  It  were  repeated*  This  was  found  for  over  one-third  of 
the  larger  !fatlonal  Board  providers  as  well*   None  of  the  state-funded 
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•i«ael«s  reported  soy  contact  vlth  tho  natloiMl  lovol  FENA  r«pr«s«atatlv««« 
lowavor,  alaco  many  coaplalata  or  quaatlona  vara  handlad  bj  tha  atata  or  by 
rational  FEMA  offlcaa*  thla  la  not  anrprlalag* 

In  t^Baral,  It  appaara  that  thinga  want  fairly  asoothly  in  taraa  of 
tha  Intaractlon  of  tha  varlooa  actora  involvad  in  thla  progran*  Provldara 
vara  vary  anthoalaatlc  about  tha  aatvrorka  craatad  aa  a  raaalt  of  tha  BTSF, 
■any  faallng  that  thla  vlll  laad  to  graatar  coordination  In  tha  long  run* 
Inaefar  ••  thara  mam  Intaractlon  vlth  national  or  fadaral  offlclala,  thaaa 
Intaractlona  vara  nanally  halpfol* 
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Z.   FUTURE  COMMUNITY  NEEDS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Given  Che  fact  Chat  the  E7SP  has  already  received  funds  two  aore 
Ciaest  looking  co  Che  long  run  becomes  an  ioportanc  issue.  Providers  were 
asked  CO  give  their  assessnenc  of  vhac  Cheir  future  coomunicy  needs  sight 
he  to  get  a  sense  of  vhac  client  groups  may  need  targeting*  They  were  also 
asked  to  give  suggestions  of  hov  the  EFSP  might  be  improved  to  make  it  more 
effective  and  efficient  in  the  future* 
Future  Community  Needs 

Providers  were  asked  to  Identify  the  greatest  future  needs  in  their 
communities  in  terms  of  services  and  probable  clients*  They  reported  the 
following: 

*  Shelter  led  the  list  as  the  most  frequently  mentioned  service* 
cited  by  33  percent  of  respondents*  This  goes  counter  to  our 
report  on  Local  Boarda  and  intermediaries  where  food  services  were 
cited  as  the  greatest  need* 

*  Twenty-three  percent  reported  food  to  be  a  great  need  in  the 
future,  followed  by  17  percent  mentioning  employment* 

*  A  variety  of  other  future  community  needs  were  also  reported, 
including  low-income  housing  in  general,  medical  care,  training, 
and  emergency  services* 

In  terms  of  clients  most  in  need  in  the  future,  the  new  unemployed 

were  identified  by  26  percent  of  the  providers,  followed  by  16  percent 

mentioning  the  homeless*   Beyond  those  cvo  groups,  a  number  of  types  of 

clients  were  mentioned,  many  of  which  overlap*   These  other  client  groups 

Include  the  unemployable,   underemployed,   and  unskilled;   single-parent 


^^See  Burbrldge,  et  al*,  '*Local  Boards  and  Intermediaries,'*  op*  clt* 
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faallles;  the  Btntally  disabled;  chose  Just  above  Che  Incoae  level  Co  be 
eligible  for  cradldonal  services;  che  hoaeless;  che  elderly;  and  youth. 

There  was  llccle  opclalSB  chac  chese  needs  could  be  aec  by  the  public 
velfare  agencies  in  the  providers'  cooBRinities*  Only  11  percent  felt  they 
would  be  capable*  although  aeny  qualified  their  statenent  with  conMnts 
like:  "they  are  trying*  but;*'  "not  with  the  resources  they  have;**  or  "the 
problem  is  auch  larger  than  they  can  handle." 

Providers  were  split  in  their  assessnent  of  whether  their  coaBunicies 
were  aore  aware  of  che  probleae  of  che  poor  and  hoaeless  as  a  result  of  the 
prograa*  and  if  they  were  doing  aore  to  alleviate  the  problea*  One  State 
Prograa-funded  provider  reported  that  a  local  group  foraed  and  raised 
$200*000  to  buy  a  hotel  for  a  coaaunity  shelter.  Another  coaaunity  changed 
soning  requireaents  to  allow  trailers  where  they  were  previously 
prohibited.  In  a  third  coaaunity  workers  aided  by  the  prograa  when  they 
were  on  strike  now  regularly  take  up  collectiona  to  be  donated  to  one  of 
the  EFSP  providers.  These  exaaples  were  countered  by  slightly  aore 
providers  who  saw  no  increased  awareness  or  action  because  of  the  progrsa. 

The  opinion  was  alaost  unaniaous  (9S  percent)  that  there  should  be  a 
continued  federal  role  in  providing  food  and  shelter  services.  Many  saw 
the  role  as  essentially  a  financial  one*  with  specific  guidelines  and 
adainistrative  procedures  established  locally.  Local  coaauaities  were  felt 
aost  capable  of  decidirg  where  the  aoney  should  be  spent*  but  were 
perceived  as  unable  to  provide  the  resources.  Also  frequently  expressed 
were  two  opposite  opinicms  that  federal  financial  assistance  should  bs 
continootts  so  services  could  be  plaoaed  Crscher  than  a  bandaid  approach); 
and  that  it  should  be  provided  for  eaergencies  only  (not  another  boctoaless 


AA^iiyQ  o  ~  as  '^  32 
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program)*  Greater  reliance  on  private  voluntary  agencies  was  urged. 

Despite  the  critical  connents  oade  about  the  EFSP,  alnost  all  of  the 
providers  (including  those  vho  did  not  receive  aoney)  would  gladly 
participate  In  the  progran  If  it  were  repeated.  Of  the  nine  providers  that 
would  not  participate,  lack  of  administrative  funds,  lack  of  tine,  improper 
targeting  of  funds,  and  agency  lack  of  administrative  capacity  were  given 
«t  reasons*  A  few  of  those  who  did  say  they  would  participate  again  did 
so  with  one  caution—If  the  "red  tape**  were  Increased  it  might  not  be  worth 
it. 
SugHesyions 

Improvements  for  any  future  prograae  suggested  by  providers  are  listed 
below. 

An  Expanded  Timeline.  Suggestions  were  numerous  in  this  regard. 
Getting  the  money  out  quickly,  according  to  some  of  the  providers  we  spoke 
with,  was  a  problem  in  that: 

1.  time  was  not  available  for  developing  local  criteria  truly 
reflecting  areas  of  need; 

2.  no  time  was  allowed  for  planning  the  program  to  run  efficiently 
(e.g.,  coordinating  tasks  with  other  agencies,  arranging  to  buy 
food  In  bulk,  developing  cooperative  agreements  irith  the 
private  sector,  etc.); 

3*  lack  of  time  prevented  all  agencies  from  being  Informed  of  the 
funding  availability  and  applying  to  participate;  and 

4.  agencies  themselves  sometimes  had  to  be  more  concerned  with 
getting  the  noney  spent,  rather  than  taking  the  time  to  plan 
how  it  could  be  best  spent. 

All  the  above  problems  were  felt  to  be  ones  that  could  be  remedied  by  an 

expanded  time  frame,  allowing  lead  time  at  various  levels.    This,  of 

course,  has  to  be  squared  against  the  requlreoent  to  get  funds  out  as  soon 

»m   posaible. 
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T^^i  ^.mnrml  >l<crgtlo««  Hor«  flcxlblllcy  for  Local  Boards  and  scat« 
laf  I— ilirltfi  «as  ^^ggmmrmA  to  loprovc  tka  cfflclmc  •••  of  dw  mammft 
gLvmm  ckat  rcsovrccs  aad  af  Ja  'vary  viAaly  froa  araa  to  araa*  Ikls  waa  aa 
iaaaa  parclcalarly  la  ragard  to  alMlccr*  Tka  aoac  racaac  ■atloaal  Board 
faldallaaa  allovlas  l<ocaI  Board  dlacratloa  la  tka  payanc  of  aclUclaa  a«d 
rahaklUcacloa  of  czlaclat  akalcara  la  exactly  along  tka  liaaa  aa^r 
prorldara  aa0aacad.  Dtacracloa  for  laaa  oal'varaal  ra^aaaca  (dlapara* 
iiaaaf  iimrfna)  «aa  also  aaaa  aa  daalrakia.^^  Thla  r«cn— ■iwlitloa, 
hoaavar*  hmm  to  ba  a^aarad  agalaBt  eke  Batloaal  Board'a  coacara  thac  tkera 
^qr  ba  a  coafllcc  of  lucaraat  slaca  aaay  atoaclaa  a«rrl«g  oa  tke  local 
board  ara  alao  raclplaaca  of  faoda. 
laeraaaad  AdalaiacratlTa  Ulowaaca 

Aa  aocad  la  Sactloa  Till,  oaly  19  parcanc  of  provldara  falc  cbac  cba 
oaa  percaac  of  cbalr  co:.al  graac  allovad  for  adaiaiatraclva  expanaaa  waa 
adaqaaca.  Thac  cba  program  «aa,  at  cbac  dnc,  cooaldarad  aa  aaargaacy 
rachar  chaa  a  paraaaaac  daaaad  oa  adalniatratlva  scaff,  aada  It  baarabla* 
Ackaovladgaaaac  cbac  ociar  prograaa  aighc  suffer  and  cbac  acaff  was 
overbordaaad  accoapaolad  appeals  for  aora  adalniacraclva  fands.  Ic  ^m» 
alao  felc  cbac  aaaller  agaaclea  vlch  leas  flexlblllcy  or  resourcea  In 
reserve  voold  be  aore  ca  >able  of  parclclpadng  If  providers  vara  aoc  askad 
CO  abaorb  prograa  adalniacraclva  coses •  One  provider  expressed  a  fear  cbac 
aaaller  agencies  aigbc  h.ive  co  assess  whether  or  not  chey  could  afford  to 
accepc  fucure  funding  if  idalnlscraclve  cose  allovances  are  noc  Increased* 


^  In  accuallcy,  diai*ers  and  cransporcaclon  vara  eligible  coac  iceas, 
hue  aaay  providers  did  no:  realise  chis* 
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ZI.   EZEHFLART  PHOGRAMS 

OiM  final  cask  chac  v«  accaapced  as  a  pare  of  ctie  provider  aurvay 
Involvad  identifying  exeoplary  prograoa  or  innovative  service  delivery 
strategies  that  aay  be  useful  to  EFSP  providers  in  the  future*  As 
indicated  earlier,  soae  atteopts  vere  aede  to  ensure  that  good  prograas 
were  included  in  our  saople*  Further*  respondents  were  asked  to  point  to 
any  aspects  of  their  own  prograos  that  aey  have  heen  unique  and /or 
effective*  Thirty-five  of  those  interviewed  did  so* 

Although  we  were  priaarily  concerned  with  identifying  prograae  with 
exeoplary  strategies  for  providing  EFSP  services*  we  found  that  thosa 
providers  that  had  interesting  or  innovative  prograos  before  receiving  EFSP 
funds  did  so  afterwards*  (In  fact,  aany  EFSP  providera  were  siBq>ly 
expanding  existing  services*)  It  should  also  be  noted  that  aoae  of  the 
exeoplary  prograae  discussed  here  were  the  result  of  initiatives  on  the 
part  of  Local  Boards* 
Coordination 

One  often-cited  effective  strategy  for  the  delivery  of  services 
involved  coordination*  Coordination  occurred  in  different  ways*  In  sone 
coaounities  coordination  involved  a  division  of  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  services*  In  one  area  the  CAPs  vere  assigned 
responsibility  for  handling  shelter  prograae,  and  the  other  agencies  were 
responsible  for  providing  food*  In  another  area,  one  large  agency  waa 
assigned  responsibility  for  coordinating  food  distribution  aaong  the 
saallcr  providers,  while  another  agency  waa  reaponaible  for  subcontracting 
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12 
CO  ochcr  providers  for  shelter  services.    In  che  letter  case,  then»  there 

was  a  division  of  respoaslbility  vith  respect  to  services  as  veil  as  a 

centralisation  of  adainis tret ion  for  each  service* 

Centralisation  occurred  on  other  levels  as  veil*   For  exaaple*  soae 

providers   that   were   federations   of   churches   or  cooDRinity   councils 

centralised  the  adoiinistration  of  the  prograa  in  the  wain  federation 

office*  while  the  various  branches  actually  provided  the  services*   In 

other  cases  food  purchasing  and  distribution  was  centralized*  so  that  all 

supplies  were  bought  by  one  agency*  or  by  one  office  of  a  federated  agency* 

and  kept  at  a  central  warehouse*  Froa  there  they  were  distributed  to  other 

agencies  or  branches*  This  also  occurred  at  the  state  level  with  purchases 

for  the  entire  state  being  centralised  and  then  distributed  to  various 

regions  in  the  state*   Screening  of  clients  might  be  centralized  to  avoid 

duplication  of  effort  aoong  different  agencies  In  an  area*   Coordination 

and  centralization  across  counties  occurred  when  providers  were  responsible 

for  adninisterlng  services  for  aore  than  one  Jurisdiction*   In  our  saople 

this  ocurred  in  two  separate  rural  areas  where  there  were  few  providers* 

Coordination  across  counties  also  occurred  in  those  states  attempting  to 

interface  the  State  Program  with  the  National  Board  Program*   In  two  cases 

providers  said  that  the  provision  of  services  in  the  entire  state  had  been 

planned  and  organized  as  a  result  of  EFSP* 


It  should  be  noted  that  if  sub->contracting  along  these  lines  is 
fairly  common,  then  there  may  have  been  many  more  providers  than  the  data 
suggest*  Subcontractors  were  generally  not  reported* 
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Enh«nc«d  Stv1c<« 

Och«r  exttoplary  8tracegi««  v«re  developed  es  a  result  of  acceopcs  by 
providers  to  "enhance**  food  and  shelter  services*  In  soae  cases  counseling 
and  training  vere  provided  along  with  food  or  shelter*  One  agency  provided 
training  in  financial  aanageaent  in  order  to  forestall  the  probability  of 
recurring  financial  crises  for  a  given  client*  Another  agency  was  aore 
specific,  providing  nortgage  counaellng  to  help  clients  threatened  vlth 
losing  their  hoaw*  A  third  agency  that  served  large  nuobers  of  stranded 
transients  counseled  then  on  hov  to  plan  the  reaalnder  of  their  trip  so 
they  could  reach  their  destination  without  further  crises*  Several 
agencies  taught  nutrition  and  menu  planning  along  with  the  provision  of 
food* 

Other  agencies  "enhanced**  their  prograas  by  eophasizing  the  quality  of 
services  provided*  Some  of  the  providers  used  EFSP  funds  to  increase  the 
quality  of  food  served*  One  provider*— serving  a  lov-lncone  Jewish 
population—provided  Kosher  food*  Another  agency  lay  great  stress  on 
providing  services  In  a  humanistic  manner,  where  the  preservation  of  a 
client's  dignity  and  future  resourcefulness  were  given  a  high  priority* 
Onlque  Approaches 

There  vere,  as  well,  those  programs  chat  provided  altogether  unique 
services*  For  example,  one  agency  rented  vans  co  go  out  into  rural  areaa 
where  potential  clients  unfamiliar  with  the  program  could  be  found* 
Interesting  methods  vere  used  to  provide  shelter  services  Ma  well*  One 
agency  printed  up  Its  own  housing  vouchers  which  were  as  good  as  money  at 
various  motels,  while  another  negotiated  encumbrance  agreements  with 
different  shelter  vendors* 
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Further,  every  kind  of  shelter  facility  was  ttsed.  As  well  as  the  aore 
foraal  shelters  and  ootels,  people  were  pat  up  in  adult  hones,  boarding 
houses,  TMCAs,  or  TVCAs.  One  TMCA  put  up  transients  in  their  facilities 
and  coordinated  with  the  food  bank  receiving  EFSP  funds  to  give  them  food, 
which  was  cooked  in  the  kitchens  available  in  the  TMCA  apartaents.  Soae 
providers  rented  apartaents  as  tcaporary  shelter  for  clients.  Two  of  the 
providers  also  had  transitional  shelter  prograos  (one  of  which  was 
developed  prior  to  EFSP).  They  held  several  apartaents  (in  one  case 
procured  from  the  public  housing  authority)  to  provide  teBq>orary  shelter 
until  Bore  adequate  housing  could  be  found*  One  program  also  provided 
counseling  and  follow-up  once  permanent  housing  had  been  found,  and  had 
staff  assigned  to  canvassing  landlords  throughout  the  city  to  provide 
housing  for  those  with  unstable  histories*  (Lsndlords  have  come  to  rely  on 
and  respect  the  agency's  screening  cspabilities*) 

There  were  also  agencies   that   targeted  particular  groups  with 
particular  problems*    One  had  a  special  program  for  alcoholic  women* 
Another  coordinated  with  the  district  attorney  to  help  battered  women* 
Special  programs  for  children  were  also  mentioned* 
Community  Mobiligation 

Finally,  there  were  programs  that  were  particularly  effective  in 
mobilizing  their  community's  resources*  There  were  programs  that  managed 
to  work  almost  entirely  with  a  volunteer  staff*  One  program  managed  to 
recruit  social  service  professionals  as  volunteers*  Another  program  used 
its  clients  as  volunteers*  Other  progrsms  were  particularly  effective  in 
striking  deals  with  local  businesses  for  in-kind  donstions  of  food* 
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Coabined  Strategies 

The   better   prograoe   used   a   conblnatlon   of   these   different 

strategies*   This  can  be  seen  from  the  descriptions  of  three  exenplary 

programs  drawn  from  our  sample* 

1*  One  Local  Board  divided  responsibility  for  food  and  shelter 
among  tvo  agencies  which  centralized  the  provision  of  food  or 
shelter*  The  agency  responsible  for  providing  foo«l  purchased 
the  food*  kept  It  In  a  central  warehouse,  and  distributed  to 
other  providers  In  the  area*  This  agency  handled  all  record 
keeping  and  coordinated  with  the  USDA  Surplus  Food  Commodities 
programs*  It  used  EFSP  funds  to  enhance  the  quality  of  food 
provided  aa  well*  The  agency  responsible  for  shelter  provided 
services  In  their  own  shelters  as  well  as  subcontracting  to  16 
other  agencies  providing  a  variety  of  shelter  services*  The 
agency  handled  record  keeping  for  the  ahelter  cooponenta  of 
EFSP  In  their  community* 

2*  Another  agency  was  able  to  provide  services  using  only 
volunteers*  It  started  as  an  agency  supported  by  S  churches 
but  now  receives  contributions  from  30  congregations  In  Its 
area*  One  volunteer  Is  a  dietitian  who  decides  on  the 
composition  of  the  food  sa6ks  given  to  clients  and  who 
emphaslzea  nutritional  balance  In  the  food  provided*  Recipes 
were  also  Included  to  show  clients  how  to  use  the  food 
effectively* 

3*  A  third  example  Is  an  agency  that  centralized  administration  of 
the  program  for  a  variety  of  conaunlty  councils  providing 
services*  It  developed  a  transitional  housing  program  and  lay 
great  stress  on  preserving  the  dignity  of  its  clients*  The 
agency  was  able  to  mobilize  large  numbers  of  volunteers,  has 
managed  to  maintain  its  new  programs  started  under  EFSP,  and 
has  a  policy  of  never  turning  anyone  away*  It  is  in  a  state 
where  food  and  shelter  activities  have  been  coordinated 
statewide. 

Exemplary  programs  were  found  in  all  kinds  of  agencies:   large  and 

small,  old  and  new,  traditional  food  and  shelter  providers  and  nontradi- 

tional  ones*   They  were  found  in  all  regions  of  Che  country;  in  city, 

suburb,  and  country*   They  were  found  in  agencies  with  high  overhead  and 

low  overhead*   A  possible  common  element  seems  to  be  the  existence  of  one 

or  more  staff  members  with  vision  and  drive.   Clearly,  much  can  be  learned 
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SI 


about  Che  mcccssful  provision  of  •awrgcncy  food  and  shelter  services  by 
closely  exaalalag  soac  of  chess  prograos*  "^ 


^^Publlc  Technologies*  Inc*  Is  undertsklcg  this  cask,  as  a  fourch  pare 
of  chls  overall  cvaluaclon* 
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APPSNDIX 


SAKPLB  DBSCHirriON 


D«««rl9tlo« 


U  to  M  Nll^lw  Mtl^y***  10 

Hot  t^ro  0 

Ciiiotty  A^tlMi  ^ri«r«tt  (CAT)  T 

K^l«  «oct«l  oowt^o  «tM>C7  ^ 

HtxMo  «oc4«l  oof^Plco  itwi^%  Ikcto*  41 

Htx«to  Of^ti^  o•r^t^•  «t«**^»  oaoU^  3t 
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APPODIZ 


Catrgancj  food  aod  Sholtor  Frogra 
Sonrleo  FroTldor  Qaostloonalro 


1.   WHICH  or  THE  EP8P  PIOGHAIfi  WERE  TOO  A  PARI  OTf 

(I)  _^^__  Stato  ProgroB 

(2) Hatioiul  Board  Ftotr«  Fhoo  I  (4/83-3/84) 

(3) Katlom^l  loard  Progrn  Phaao  11  (12/83-5/84) 

(4)  ^^^^^  Hot  suro  (doocrlbo  i^on,  i^o  ■00*7  froa) 


(5)  ______   Old  not  roeolvv  funding 

Li^  [GO  TO  HO»-EPSP  PIOVIDCE  QOBSTIORS] 

WHAT  CHD  OP  ORCAftlZATtOH  ARE  TOUT 

CuBMiiiltT  Action  Prograa  (CAP) 

____  Pablle  social  aanrlca  agtncy 

_____  Prlvata  social  tarvlca  agaacy  with  national  afflllatas 

^^__  Church  or  synagogua 

____  Local  graaorootfl  food/shaltor  provldor 

Othar 


2b.  WHAT  IS  THE  SIZE  OF  TOOR  ORCAHIZATIOH? 

(1)  I  to  5  full-tlaa  aaployaas 

(2)  6  to  10  full-tlM  aaployaas 

(3)  11  to  20  full-tins  aaployaas 

(4)  ______  21  or  nora  full-tlaa  aaployaas 

3.   (If  orgsnlsatloa  la  an  afflUata  of  a  national  organisation  J  BOW  NAarr 
SITES  ARE  IN  TOUR  AREA? 

(0)  Mot  national  afflUata 

(H)  Hunbar  of  altas 
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!•       SUTXCBS  PIDVZBBD 


4a.     VBAT  SERVICES  DID  TOU  PEDVIDC  WITH  TOUR  EPSP  rONDS? 


Mass  faadings 
Maalfl  on  «ha«lt 
Food  Touchon 
Pood  baflka 
Shaltara 
Hooalng  vooehara 
Rantal  aaaiataaea 
MorttAgA  payaanta 
Othar 


4b.     DOES  TOUR  ORGAHIZAlfOR  PROVIDE  OTHER  KIN)S  OF  SERVICES  (HOT  UCLUISD  Dl 
EPSP)T 

__^_^   So  ocbar  kind  of  aarrica 
^^__   Pood  Staapa 

^___   Madieal  aarrieaa 

^^__    ZducatloQ/CTatnlnE 

______    Tnnaportatloo 

____^  .Pablle  aaalfltaaea  payvaata 

^^__    Crlfllfl  aarrlcaa 

Othar 


WHAT  IS  TOUR  PRIMAKT  aiENT  P0PUUTI0N7 

___^_  Long-ter*  uaaaployad 

___^_  Racaatly  unaaployad 

___^__  Traoalaatt 

DalnatltutloBalisad  patlanta 

Eldatly 

__^_  Voaaa  and  dhildran 
Othar 
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Sb.  UMDBK  THE  SMBICBMCT  POOO  AND  SHBLTIR  PROGRAM,  «EBI  MOST  OP  THE  PBOPU  TOO 
HELPED  HBOU  PAMZLIES,  HERE  MOST  OP  THEM  SINGLE  IMDIVIDUALS,  OR  DID  TOO 
SERVE  AH  BQOAL  NUMBER  OP  BOTH? 


WERE  MANT  OP  THEM  VELPARE  aiENTST 


(I) 

Tm 

(2)  

__    No 

(3)  

Don't  kaov 

Sd.  HAS  THERE  ANT  OONCERN  THAT  HELPARE  REaPIENTS  MIGHT  LOSE  THEI& 
ELIGIBILITY  POR  UEUARE  PROGUMS  IP  THBT  GOT  EPSP  SEtVICEST 


(1) 

Tos 

(2)  

No 

[ContntsT] 

IN  TEBIS  OP  TBINEINC  ABOUT  H0»  THE  EPSP  PIT  VITHIN  TOOR  EZISTINC  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  STRUCTURE,  HERE  PUNDS  USED  TO  OONTINUE  SERVICES  THAT  OTHERWISE 
MIGHT  NOT  HAVE  BEEN  PROVIDED,  TO  EXPAND  EZISTINC  SERVICES,  OR  HAS  A 
SEPARATE  PROGRAM  SET  UP  TO  GIVE  TTPES  OP  SERVICES  YOUR  AGSNa  HAD  NOT 
PROVIOED  BBPORE  EPSP? 

(1)  ^_^____  Contlmo  ••rrlcM  [Go  to  71 

(2)  ^__^^  Expand  axis  ting  tonrleos 

(3)  ^_^_^^^^   EttabUflh  ■«parat«  profraa/nov  sarvtcM 

(4)  kar   co«bliuitlon  ( 1  A  2;  1  A  3;  2  A  3; 

all  3). 
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6b.  WHAT  NEW  OR  EXPANDED  SBEVICES  WEIE  PtOVlDBD  BY  TOUR  016ANZZATI0N  AS  A 
RB80LT  OF  THE  EPSFT 


(1) 

Mass  fttdinti 

(2)  

MmIs  onwhMU 

(3) 

Popd  ▼ouchsn 

(4)  

Popd  \mik9 

(5)  

_      Sh«lt«rs 

w_ 

Hooslag  voueh«n 

(7)  

Rantal  Mslst«ae« 

(8) 

Mortgaga  pt:fwmntB 

W 

Otbttr 

BOW  DID  TOO  GEAR  UP  TO  PBOVISB  THESE  HEW  OR  EXPANDED  8EB?ICEST 

(I) Est«a4cd  hour* 

(2)  _^^___   Usod  son  ^luatMn 

(3)  ^_^_^   Dttl«7«d  vozk  on  otter  prograas 

(4)  Otb«t  (dtttcrlb«) 


WAS  THE  ADDITION  OP  SER?ICE8  MADE  POSSIBLE  BT  THE  EPSP  A  TBIPOBART 
ADDITION  OB  k  PEBMANENT  ONE?  (In  other  words ,  havo  jou  boon  ablo  to 
■ointain  progrou  bogun  undor  EPSP7) 

(1)  ^__,__^_  Poranntnt  addition*  ablo  to  aaintain 

(2)  ^^^^  Toaporary  addition,  unabla  to  aaintain 


HAVE  TOO  BEEN  ABLE  TO  EXPAND  PROGRAMS  BEGUN  UNDEB  EPSP,  BETOND  WHAT  TOD 
WERE  ABLE  TO  DO  WITH  TOUR  EPSP  PUNDINC7 

(1)  Tat 

(2)  No 


7.   BOW  DOES  THE  WEATHER,  OR  SEASONS,  IN  TOUR  AREA  AFFECT  THE  RIND  OF 
SERVICES  PV.0VIDED7 
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WHAT  OTHER  SERVICES  UOULD  TOU  HAVE  LIKED  TO  PROVIDE  UNDER  THE  EFSP? 
[Mczt  quctcioa  It  *Vhat  prevented  jou?**  Write  in  emver  belov  if  thej 
offer  eoewer  now.] 

(1)  Utility  ^tifwmntt 

(2) First /Uet  aoath  rent 

(3)  ^___^  Mortgage  payaeat  prior  to  foreclosure  notice 

(4)  Others  (deacribe) 


8b.  WHAT  PRKVEMTED  TOU  FROM  PROVIDING  THOSE  SERVICES? 

__^  EFSP  gaidelinea 

___^  State  or  Local  Board  guidelines 

___^  Lack  of  funds 

___^_  Lack  of  agency  resources  (describe) 

Uck  of  tiw 

Otber  (describe) 


9.   DO  TOU  HAVE  ANT  FIGURES,  OR  CAN  TOU  ESTIMATE  HOW  MUCH  MORE  TOUR 
ORGANIZATION  WAS  ABLE  TO  PROVIDE  BECAUSE  OF  THE  EFSP? 

(N)  ^__^  Maintained  prior  levels  only 

(N)  Nbaber  of  additional  nighta'  lodging 

(N)  ^_^^  Other  neaaures  (deacribe) 

(N)  Nuaber  of  additional  atala 
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m  uxouaim  pbociss 


THE  NEXT  QUESTIONS  DEAL  WITH  THE  ICCHANICS  OF  FUNDS  BEING  ALLOCATED  TO 
TOUR  OBCANIZATION. 


lOte.  WHO  DID  TOU  RECEIVE  TOUR  EF8P  ALL0CATI0N(8)  FROM? 
T<«  (1)        No  (2) 


Local  Board,  phaaa  I 

Local  Board,  phaaa  II 

Stata  Prograa,  dlraetly  tram  atata 

Stata  Prograa,  froa  intaratdlaiy 


10b.  WHAT  HAS  THE  AHOUNT  OF  TOUR  AHABD(S)? 
$ 


Soar cat 
$ 


Sourca! 


10c.  WREN  WERE  TOU  GIVEN  ADTHORITT  TO  BEGIN  PROVIDING  SERVICES? 


Data 


11a.  DO  TOU  FEEL  THE  ALLOCATION  PROCESS  ALLOWED  ALL  CAPABLE  AND  INTERESTED 
AGENCnS  TO  HAVE  A  CHANCE  AT  FUNDING?  [If  ractlvad  fundiog  froa  v>rt 
than  oaa  tourca,  focut  on  tvo  largttt  allocatloot.] 

Sourct: Soirct: 


(I) 

Ttt 

(1)  

Tt» 

(2)  _ 

No 

(2) 

No 

(3) 

___    Don't  know 

(3) 

_^_    Don't  know 

lib.  DO  TOU  THINK  THERE  WAS  A  BIAS  IN  THE  PROCESS  THAT  FAVORED  THE  LARGER  OR 
MORE  SUCCESSFUL  FUND  R/aSERS  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  SMALLER  PROVIDERS? 


(I) 

^        Tas 

(2)  

No 

(3)  

Don't  knoir 
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[QOKSnOB  12:     aAXXIMUL  HUB)  PtOOtAH  ifinwngS  OHLTl 

12a.  ms  mm  Msact  m  he  locjl  wumi 

(1)  T« 

(2)  Be 

12k.  DO  WO  tnK  miE  WLS  A  BIAS  Dl  TIE  PIOCESS  FAW)IDB  AfiEKIBS  Oi 


(1)  T— 

(2)  Be 

(3) Doa't  kae» 

12c.  «LS  TIE  LOCAL  K>A»  IZSPOBSI?E  IV  PB0?IDIK  GDIOAVCE  FOR  TIE  PtOGftAM? 

(0)  Be  qoMtioos 

(1)  !•• 

(2)  Bo 


12d.  II  GEBEIAL,  DO  TDU  FEEL  TIE  ALLXATiai  PIOCESS  FMM  TIB  BOAID  TO  TIE 
SEBflCE  PBOmntS  UAS  FADL? 


(1)  T«« 

(2)  Vo 

(3)  Don't  kaav  [CoMtnt*?! 


(QOBSnOH  13:     STATE  PROGBAM  AGENaES  ONLT] 

13n.  DO  TOU  TBUK  THERE  UAS  A  BIAS  IH  THE  ALLOCATION  PROCESS  FAVORIIV;  PUBLIC 
ACEBCIES? 


(1) 

T«« 

(2)  

Ho 

(3)  

Don't  knov 
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13b.  MAS  THE  STATE  OR  STATE  UITERMEDIAKT  RESPONSIVE  IN  PROVIDING  GUIDANCE  FOR 
THE  PROGRAM? 


(0)  .^_^^    No  quctciont 

(1)  !•• 

(2)  No 


13e.  IN  GENERAL,  DO  TOO  FEEL  THE  ALLOCATION  PROCESS  FROH  THE  STATE  TO  THE 
PROVUJERS  WAS  FAIR? 


(1)  T- 

(2)  No 

(3)  Don't  know      [Connntt?] 


NOW  I'D  LDQB  TO  ASK  TOU  ABOUT  HOW  TOUR  SERVICES  WERE  ALLOCATED  TO  aiENTS. 

14.  HOW  DID  TOU  DEaOB  WHO  TO  SERVE;  FOR  EXAMPLE,  DID  TOU  REQUIRE  ICANS 
TESTING? 

(1)  Toi    [Ask  th«B  to  d«tcrlb«] 

(2)  No 


15,  DID  TOU  HAVE  ANT  OTHER  ELIGIBILITT  CRITERIA? 


(1)  To«    [Ask  thtn  to  dttcrlbo] 

(2)  No 
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16.     UVDER  US?,  DID  TOU  HDSTLT  SERVB  PEOPLE  UBO  ALIEiDT  USED  TOOK 
OICAIIIZiiTIOM  OR  PUBLIC  WELP^klE  OIGAMIZATIORSt 

(1)  ........   Tm         [Aik  irtMt  atnelct  clicntt  caai  froa  and  how  chota 

aganelaa  scraanad  eliantt] 

(2)  So 


17.     DID  TOU  KECBIIT  aDEMTS  lOE  THE  EPSP  OR  DUTUIB  OUTREACH  MSGHAKISHS 
mm>  TOUR  NORMAL  EPPORTSt 

(1)  ^^^^_^   Tat         (Aak  to  dascrlba  ootraadi/raenilcaaiic  affort] 

(2)  Bo 


18.  DID  TOU  HAVE  TO  TURH  iVAT  AHT  PER80HS  RBQUE8TI1IC  EPSP  SERVICESt 

(1)  ^___^  Taa    [Ask  aaclaatad  na^bar.  and  raatooa  or  erltaria] 

(2)  Ho 


19*     (Rapaac  bov  thtj  dascrlbad  thalr  allocation  procaaa  for  ellanta  in  abova 
qoaationat  i.a.,  80  TOU  DECIDED  BASED  ON  •  •   •  or  if  raapondad  Ho  to  all 
abova.  aak  hov,  l.a.,  IP  TOU  DIDH'T  U8E  MSitHB  TEST,  LISTS  OP  OUH  OR  OTHER 
AGEHa  aiENTS,  ETC.,  HOtf  DID  TOU  DEaDE?] 

^___^  Saaa  at  abova,  or 

Daaerlba: 
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»•     iMxnsTiinai  jid  costs 

2(k.  OONCEBHUIG  THE  PSOGRiM  GUIOCLHIES,  DID  lOU  HAVE  ANT  TBOOBLB  UMDBXSTAMDXNC 
TRIM,  I.E..  USEE  THET  CLEAR? 

(1)  !••    (Co  to  21J 

(2)  Ho 

20b.  [Aak  only  if  imeloar.]  WHICH  ONES  UEIE  MOT  CLEAR? 

(1)  ^___^  Tiat  fraat  for  tponding  aonaf 

(2)  Ton  dof  iBitlono 

(3)  EUglblo  odilnlitrotlvt  eooto 

(4)  EUflblllty  of  othor  coots  (doscrlbo) 

(5)  Othor  (doicrlbo) 


2U.  Om  PERCENT  HAS  ALLOWED  IN  THE  LECISLATIOM  fOR  ADKINISTRAIIVE  COSTS.  HAS 
THIS  ENOUGH? 


(I) 

Too    (Skip  to  Quoitlon  231 

(2)  

No 

(3)  

Don't  know 

(4)  

Ono  poreont  not  poo tod  on  to  thorn 

21b.  HOW  KOCH  WOULD  BE  ENOUGH? 
(N)  Porctnt 

22.  DID  YOU  COVER  PERSONNEL  AND  OTHER  INELIGIBLE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  BT: 


22«,  GETTING  MORE  FUNDS  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES? 

(1)  Toi 

(2)  No 


22b.  ABSORBING  THE  COSTS  (voikiog  hardor,  avltchiog  ttaff  aoaigoaontt, 
postponing  or  not  doing  othor  work)? 

(1)  Toa 

(2)  Ho 
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II 


1  HAT  mCBIT  or  IDOL  ESTIIUTID  TQflAL  ADMXnSTIAim  COSTS 

saericBS  did  fom  oscmzATXOS  i4fB  to  akout 


22d.  OSnB  fOUDREEIS? 


(1) 

T« 

(2) 

Be 

22%.  cm  II 

uni 

(I) 

•      !••  (dMcrlbtt) 

(2)  

Bo 

23a.  IF  TOO  OND  W)LDREEIS,  ttkS  TOn  mSTDB  fOUDREn  STAFF  ADSQIUTS,  Ot 

DID  ToiriBaDiT  Mou  foumms  spbcificallt  foe  m  ifsft 

(1)  DUo't  «M  nolnaCMn  iCo  to  251 

(2)  Bad  Mooi^ 

(3) Uexttltad 

(4) OtlMr 


23b.  GOULD  TOO  FUD  FEOTLB  TO  W)LmnrEEt  (OR  DID  TOOR  EZISTHC  STAFF  BAFB)  TH 
UGBT  skills  foe  EFSFHtELAriD  OOlXt 

(1)  Tm 

(2)  Be 

23e.  COULD  TOU  COVTUne  TO  FSOVIDB  THESE  SEIFICES  WITH  A  VOLUHTBEE  STAFF? 

(1)  T«t 

(2)  So 

24«.  CAM  IDU  ESTIMATE  BOtf  MICH  STAFF  TIME  (INCLUDING  W)UnrrEEIS,  IF  USED)  HAS 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  EFSFt 

(0)  No 

(N)  Staff  hours 
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24b.  (Ask  only  If  used  voluatMrt.]  WAT  PBRCBNT  OF  STATT  TZMI  OB?OTCD  TO 
BPSP  HAS  VOLONTEBR  TIME  VEtSUS  TOUR  OWN  8TAP?  ISSOORCESt 

(0)  All  volunc««r  staff 

(X)  ^__^__^  VolitatMr  psresnt 
(X)  Owtt  staff  psresat 


25s.  naUDDg  APMINISTRATIOW.  DID  THE  IMELIGIBILITT  OP  AITT  OTBBE  ITEMS  CADSE 
lOIA  AaMCT  PROBLEMS? 


(1)  Tm 

(2) Ho     iSklp  to  261 

2Sb.  WHICH  INELIGIBLE  ITEMS  WERE  A  PROBLEM? 


(1) 

Equipasnt  laeidsntsl  to  fssdlag 

Equipasnt  Incidsntsl  to  shsltsr 

(3)  _ 

Unt 

(4)  

Mortgsis 

Othsr  (dsscrlbs) 

23c.  WOULD  TOU  SOCGEST  MAXINC  THE  ITEMS  ABOVE  ELIGIBLE  TO  IMPROVE  THE 

PROGRAM?  [Ask  only  of  itsu  that  wtrs  a  problaa] 

Tss        Ho 

______  Equlpaeot  Inddsntal  to  fssdlng 

__^___           __^_^_  Equipasnt  incidsntsl  to  shsltsr 

__^__           ^^^^  Mortgsgs 

Othsr  (dsscrlbs) 
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2te.  IBIE  TDD  ABLE  TO  ATTIACT  OTBEl  PUITDS  11  ADOITIOI  TO  BTSP  TO  FAX  fOR 
USLZGIBLE  OOST  ITBfSt 


(1)  J—         (dtttcrllM) 

(2)  Ho 


26b.  HBIB  TOO  ABLE  TO  FIND  OOEft  HATS  TO  OOFB  WITH  THB8B  XHELZ6IBLE  OOST 
UQDHZMENTS  (••!•»  l«as«/purehM«  asr««aiatt)t 


(1) J—        (dttterlb*) 

(2) Ho 


27a.  lOAT  ABOUT  BBFOBIIHC  BBQUIEBffiHTSt     BAD  TOIA  OBCAHIZAXIOH  BBBH  ACCDSTOISD 
TO  KBSFIH6  TIACK  OF  THE  HQIBBB  OF  MULS  SBBVBD  AHD/OB  HIGBIS'  L006IHG 
FBXOB  TO  THIS  FIOGRAMt     [Only  iatomcod  vhoa  thmf  woro  alroady  provldii^ 
a  MTTleo  boforo  EFSF.) 


(1) 

Too,  aoola 

(2)  

Too,  lodging 

(3)  

Too,  both 

(4)  ^ 

Too  ntolo,  no  lodging 

(5) 

Too  lodging,  no  aoolo 

v*/ 

Ho,  not  oceootoBtd 

Ho,  not  proTldod  boforo 

27b.  IH  GEHEIAL,  WAS  BBCOBD  KEEFIBG  FOR  EFSF  BEFOBTS  A  FBOBLEMt 

(1)  Too 

(2)  Ho 

27e.  DID  TOU  EHCOUHTEB  AHT  FB0BLEM8  IH  HAIHTAIHIH6  A  SEFABATB  BARK  ACCOmn  fOB 
EFSF? 

(I) Too 

(2)  Ho 
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27d.  DID  SOIC  AGENCT  OTHER  THAM  TOOR  OUN  SERVE  AS  TISCAL  AlGEMT  (E.G.,  LOCAL 
UMITED  WAT)7 

(1)  !••    (Skip  to  281 

(2)  Ko 


27«.  I?  MOT,  DO  tOU  THIIK  TOO  NEEDED  SUCH  AN  AGENT  OR  WOULD  UAHT  ONE  IN  THE 
FUTURE? 

(1) !•• 

(2)  No 

28.  DID  ANT  (V  TOOR  AGENCT'S  OTHER  PROGRAMS  SUFFER  AS  A  RESULT  (^  TIB 
RESOURCES  DEVOTED  TO  THIS  ONE? 

(0)  ^___^  No  ochor  prograas  / 

(1)  T«t    (doterlbo) 

(2) Ho 

29.  OVERALL,  lOAT  SUGGB8TI0MS  WOULD  TOU  MAKE  TO  IMPROVE  THE  PROGRAM, 
OONSIDERINC  THE  GUIDELINE  COST  ALLOWANCES,  REPORTING  RaQDIRBMBNTS ,  ETC.? 


3Qi.  (For  tlioso  p«rticip«tiog  in  both  PhMo  I  and  Phaao  II;  otbora  go  to  Q3I.] 
UAS  PHASE  II  I2SS  OOSTLT  IN  TERMS  OF  TOUR  OBGANIZATION'S  TIME  AMD 
RESOURCES? 

(1)  T«i    (Why?) 

(2)  No 


30b.  WERE  YOU  aEABER  ON  THE  ICANING  OF  THE  GUIDELINES  WITH  THE  SECOND 
NATIONAL  BOARD  PLAN  THAN  WITH  THE  FIRST  PHASE  PLAN? 

(1)  To. 

(2)  No 


30e.  IN  GENERAL,  HAS  IT  EASIER  THE  SECOND  TIME  AROUND? 

(1)  To. 

(2)  No 
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t.     cuMMJiin  nocBSS 

VEXT  I'D  LIKE  TO  ASK  tOU  ABOUT  TOUR  COMMONITT  AND  BOtf  THE  EFSP  FIT  IH. 

aU.  HOtf  UOULD  TOU  DESCRIBE  TOUR  OOMMmiTT;  AS  RURAL,  SUBURBAN,  OR  URBAN? 

(1)  Rural 

(2)  Suburban 

(3) Urban 

(4) Mind,  or  otbar 

aib.  WHAT  IS  THE  POPULATION  Of   THE  aTr(S)  TOU  SERVE? 

(000)        

Population  Huabar  of  Ciciaa 

DOES  TOUR  GGMMUNITT  SUFFER  FROM  PROBLEMS  SUCH  AS: 

aie.  LARCE  GHETTO  AREAS? 

(1)  Taa 

(2)  No 

31d.  POCKETS  OF  POVERTT? 

(1)  Taa 

(2)  No 

31a.  LARCE  NUMBERS  OF  RECENTLT  UNEMPLOTED? 

(1)  Taa 

(2)  Ho 

aif  •  AREAS  THAI  ATTRACT  TRANSIENTS? 

(1)  Taa 

(2)  No 
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aU.  00  TOO  FEEL  THE  BFSP  MAS  FLEXIBLE  BHOUGH  TO  ICBT  THE  MEEDS  OF  TOUI 
OOMMJNITr? 


<1) 
(2) 


T«t 
■o 


32b.  IN  THE  FOTUBE,  UBERE  WILL  THE  MEED  BE  GREATEST  IM  TEBM8  OF  SBIVICES  AMD 
PROBABLE  aiEMTS  IM  TOOR  00MMIMITT7 


STTle— 


Food 

.^  ShoUor 

(3)  _ 

Eaplofatnc 

(4)  

Training 

Modleal  earo 

Othor 

Cllonf 


Hoatiott 

M«v  unoaplofod 

Low  laeoat,  wtlfnro  Inollglblo 

Eldorly 

Youth 

Othor 


33a.  00  TOO  FEEL  THE  FOBLIC  WELFARE  AGEMCIES  IM  TOUR  COMMDNITT  VILL  BE  ABLE  TO 
MEET  THESE  MEEDS? 


(I) 
(2) 


Taa 

Mo 


33b.  IF  M   EFSF  WERE  REPEATED,  UOULD  tOU  PARTICIPATE? 

(1)  Taa 

(2)  Mo     (Aak  WhyJ 


IM  TEIMS  OF  TOUR  INTERACTIONS  VITH  OTHER  COMMDNITT  MEMBERS  AS  A  RESDLT  OF  THE 
EFSP. 


34«.  HAVE  TOU  HAD  GREATER  INTERACTION  WITH  OTHER  SERVICE  PROVIDERS? 


(1) 
(2) 


Taa    (datcrlba) 
No 
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34b.  I4VE  TOO  HAD  A  GUATn  ZHTEIACTIOH  VITH  LOCiL  GOVBEMMBNT  OmCULSI 


(1> 


Tm 

Ho 


34e.  DID  PHZVATE  HOHPKOPIT  OHGAHIZATIOMS  PROVIDB  SOHE  SDPVOBIt 

(1) J—        (d«tcrib«— flnaaeial,  in-kladt) 

(2) Ho 


34d.  DID  PUVATE  lOft-FIOFIT  I0SIHE8SES  PtOVIDB  SOHE  SDPVOITt 


(1) 
(2) 


Tot 

Ho 


(dMcrlbo— flnaaeial,  iB-kiad?) 


33.  00  TOO  FEEL  TOUR  COMKDHITT  IS  HDRE  iVASE  OF  THE  PROBLEKS  OF  THE  POOR  OR 
HOHELESS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THIS  PROGRAM?  HOW  SOT  WHAT  MORE  ARE  THET  DOIHG 
OR  PLAHHIMS  TO  DO  ON  A  OONTimJING  BASIS  THAN  THEY  DID  BEFORE  BFSPt 


f  •   BFSP  AID  FlDnAL 


36a.  did  TOU  have  ANT  DEALINGS  VITH  PEOPLE  FROM  FEMA,  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD,  OR 
THE  UNITED  WAX  REGARDING  THE  BFSP? 


(1) 
(2) 


Tot 

No 


(Go  CO  37] 
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36b.  HOtf  WOULD  TOUR  CRARACrBRIZE  TOUR  DEALINGS  WITH  THEM  [QuailtT  of 
cooperation,  latoraction]? 


a7a.  WERE  TOU  ABLE  TO  COORDINATE  TOUR  EF8P  PROGRAM  WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 
SUCH  AS  USDA  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES? 


(1) 

Tot 

(2) 

No 

(3)  

No  ochor  fodoral  progroa  Invol^poatiit 

(Go  to  38] 

37b.  WITH  ENERCT  ASSISTANCE  OR  WEATHERIZATION  PROGRAMS? 

(1)  T«« 

(2)  No 


37c.  WITH  POOD  STAMPS? 

(1)  Tot 

(?)  No 


37d.  WITH  EMPLOTMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS? 

(1)  Tot 

(2)  No 


37f  WHAT  WAS  THE  QUALITY  OF  THESE  EFFORTS  TO  COORDINATE?  DID  THET  WORK  WELL, 
POORLY,  OR  NOT  AT  ALL?  WHY? 
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38«.  DID  lOU  RIOH  THAT  OOMGISSS  SBT  ASIDB  TUKDS  fOR  THE  USB  OP  NILITAKI 
IX8IALUTI0NS  FOR  SHELTERSr 


(I)  

T«t 

(2)  

Ko 

38b. 

WOULD  lOUR  OBCAMIZATIOH  BE 

INTEBESTED, 

OR  ABLE, 

TO  USB  THESE  FAaLITIESt 

(I)  

!•• 

(2) 

Ko 

(3) 

Ko  iMtAlUtlon  a^llabU  for  uso 

39a.  00  lOU  FEEL  THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  CUHIlilUED  FEDERAL  ROLE  IK  FR0VIDIH6  FOOD 
AHD  SHELTER  SERVICES? 

(1)  Tot 

(2)  Ho 


39b.  HHAT  SHOULD  THE  FEDERAL  BOLE  BET  OR  —  UHT  HOT? 


40.  IN  GENERAL,  HOW  DOES  THE  EFSP  OOKPARE  TO  OTHER  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  TOUR 
OBCANIZATION  HAS  PARTICIPATED  INT 


VE  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  IDENTIFIIIIC  EXCEPTIONAL  EFSP  PROGRAMS  THAT  WOULD  PROVIDE 
A  HODEL  FOR  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  OTHER  COMMUNITIES. 

4U.  ARE  THERE  ASPECTS  OT  TOUR  PROGRAM  THAT  ARE  PARTICULARLT  INNOVATIVE? 

(1) .«.  Tot    (dooerlbo) 

(2)  Ho     (Go  to  43] 
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41b.  VOOLD  IT  WOKX  AS  UELL  IH  DZFFEKENT  tEGIOSS  OF  THE  OOmiTKT?  OK  WITH 
DZPFBIOrr  UBATHER? 

(1)  Ym 

(2)  Ho 

42.  WODLO  TOO  BE  VXLLIIK  TO  HAVE  ANOTHER  EVALUATOR  VISIT  TOUR  FROGRAM  TO  HAKE 
AN  IM-DEFTH  STUDY  OF  TOUR  FROGRAM? 

(1)  !•• 

(2)  No 

43.  ARE  THERE  ANT  OTHER  FROGRAHS  TOO  CAN  RECOMIBRD  THAT  TOO  FEEL  ARE 
EXEMFLAKI  OR  MIGHT  BE  GOOD  FROGRAHS  FOR  OTHER  COMMUNITIES  TO  ENOV  ABOUT 
OR  ADAFT  FOR  IBEIR  OHN  USE? 

(1)  ^^^_^^   T«a    (VlMr«»  contact  psrsoa*  and  ouabor) 

(2)  No 


44.  IS  THERE  ANTTHINC  ELSE  TOU  UANT  TO  SAI  ABOUT  THIS  FROGRAM? 


END 

(Thank  thaa  profutaly  for  thalr  eooparatloa.] 

o 


87  53  BR  Gl,0 
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